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ed to the memory of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the 
great leader of the Indian national-liberation 
movement in the last quarter of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. 

It surveys the major social and economic 
processes of that period, analyses Tilak’s ideo- 
logy and political activity, examines the deve- 
lopment of progressive social thought, and 
characterises the principal forms of the Indian 
national-liberation movement in the era of the 
awakening of Asia. 


Edited by 2 
I. M. Reisner and N. M. Goldberg 


Preface to the Russian Edition 


A TRIBUTE to the memory of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the col- 
lection of essays presented in the following pages surveys a 
number of problems intimately related to the activity of this 
outstanding fighter for India’s emancipation from colonial 
subjugation. Particularly, it enquires into the economic basis 
of the Indian national-liberation movement in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries and the impact of the rise of capital- 
ism in India on certain aspects of Indian social development. 

These essays take a fresh look at the various angles of 
the revolutionary upsurge in India in 1905-08, the dedicated 
struggle of the Indian democrats in the last three decades of 
the 19th and first decade of the 20th centuries, and the prin- 
cipal events in Tilak’s political career. 

Demonstrating that the toiling masses were the motive 
power of the Indian national movement, the collection indi- 
cates how powerfully the political views of Tilak and his 
adherents were influenced by the masses’ struggle against 
feudal exploitation and national oppression. Precisely because 
they reflected the objective needs of Indian society the 
Tilakites’ ideas and actions acquired a nationwide scope and 
were deeply progressive. 

The contributors to this collection did not, however, aim 
at an exhaustive study of Tilaks whole remarkable life, 
believing that that could best be done by Indian scholars who, 
naturally, were closer to the scene and to all the historical re- 
cords. The present study is devoted largely to selected 
subjects which are helpful to an understanding of the charac- 
ter, motive forces, ideology and political programme of the 
Indian national movement in the era of Asia’s awakening, and 
is brought up to the last stage of Tilak’s activity. 


lt should be noted that Soviet Indologists differ on some 
questions related to the period under review, which is to be 
observed to some extent also in this collection. 

If it will help the Soviet reader to gain a deeper insight 
into one of the crucial periods of the Indian national-libera- 
tion struggle and into the lite and work of one of the most 
prominent leaders of that movement — Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
—the authors of these essays will consider their task well 
accomplished. 
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In the second stage, 1891-97, the differences between Tilak 
and the Maharashtra Moderate Nationalists grew deeper and 
more acute. These intensifying controversies unfolded parti- 
cularly in the Sarvajanik Sabha, a highly influential society of — 
Maharashtra led by such eminent Moderates of Western India 
as M. G. Ranade and G. K. Gokhale. In 1895, Tilak succeeded 
in ousting the Moderates from the society and becoming its — 
actual leader. Now Tilak and his supporters turned to active 
political struggle against the colonial regime, to widely apply- 
ing means and methods designed to enlist the masses into the — 
struggle. Precisely in 1895 there occurred “a sharp and sudden — 
breaking asunder in the native political society” of the 
Deccan, which resulted in the organisational formation of the 
Maharashtra Nationalists’ radical wing and, subsequently, in 
1897, with the aggravation of the political situation in Western. 
India, culminated in Tilak’s arrest and his being sentenced to 
18 months’ imprisonment. 

This ushered in the third stage of Tilak’s career. In the 
period of the 1905-08 revolutionary upsurge Tilak became “the 
real symbol of the new age”? the chief leader of the democra” 
tic wing of the national movement not only of Maharashtra but _ 
of the whole of India. Likewise covering ten years, 1898-1908, 
the third stage terminated in another trial of Tilak, his being 
sentenced to transportation, and a great revolutionary spurt of 
the masses of Bombay who elevated the struggle for India’s. 
liberation to a new and higher plane. 

I 


In this essay we examine primarily the process of the for- 
mation of Tilak’s political views in the first two stages of his: 
career. We do not propose, of course, to present a compre- 
hensive study of Tilak’s lifé and work, the size of our essay 
being necessarily limited by the scope of the whole collection. 

Between 1879 and 1897 Tilak’s patriotic activity proceed- 
ed mainly in his native Maharashtra and was, therefore, of a 


1 Times of India, Overland Weekly Edition (further referred to as- 


Times of India), Nov. 7, 1896, article entitled “A New Movement in the’ 
Deccan.’ 


2 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, Calcutta, 1947, p. 295. 
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local character in some respect. We say “in some respect” if 
only because already in the 1870's-80’s progressive ideas arising 
in one part of India re-echoed in other parts of this vast multi- 
national land.’ 

The period of the rise and growth of the movement led 
by Tilak was marked by a number of important developments. 
Turned into a market for British manufactures and supplies of 
primary materials for British industry, India was now being 
made also a field for the export of British capital. With the 
advent of the epoch of imperialism the policy of the colonial 
power changed, British colonial monopoly expanded and con- 
solidated its domination on new lines.‘ The peasantry, which 
comprised the overwhelming majority of the population, grew 
increasingly dependent on merchants and moneylenders, lost 
its land, and sank into poverty. At the same time there was 
distinctly emerging a process of Indian native capitalist deve- 
lopment with the formation of a working class and indigenous 
bourgeois class and the growth of a numerous intelligentsia. 
Now, with the country being united on the basis of its new 
economic development, on the one hand, and its population 
being deprived of political rights, rousing dissatisfaction in all 
classes of Indian society, on the other, its advanced sections— 
the bourgeoisie and intelligentsia—began to realise that the 
national movement must pursue all-India aims.’ The young 


3 Addressing a memorial meeting in tribute to Shishir Kumar 
Ghose, founder of the Bengali Left Nationalist newspaper Amrita Bazar 
Patrika. Tilak said, “I know with what enthusiasm and eagerness the 
Patrika was awaited in my province every week 40 years ago. I know 
how people longed to see the paper on the day it was due by post, how 
people énjoyed it. I know it personally. You in Bengal cannot know 
what we felt and thought in Maharashtra.” Speeches of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak (delivered during 188: -1918) Madras, 1918, p. 249, 

4 See I. M. Reisner, Class Struggles in India, chapters VII and VIII, 
Moscow, 1932 ( Russian ). 

5 It will be noted that I. P. Minayev, the eminent Indologist who 
was well acquainted with the India of his time, wrote after his first 
journey there in 1874-75: “‘...the natives are beginning, true, as yet 
faintly and indistinctly, to claim their right of self-government. The best 
of them are beginning to think of the well-being of ‘India as a whole’ 
and not just of their own caste or community.” I. P. Minayev, Ceylon 
and India Travelogue, St. Petersburg (now Leningrad ), 1878, Part II, p. 188. 
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liberal bourgeoisie, considering India as a whole to be the 
sphere of its trading, moneylending and enterprising activity, 
crossed the national barriers dividing the peoples of India, 
overcame religious and caste prejudices, and, in 1885, founded 
the National Congress, the first political ‘organisation claiming 
all-India leadership.’ 

The interests of the bourgeoisie as a class and the interests 
of the intelligentsia in its essential functions in the fields of 
culture, administration and production, ran into objectively 
irreconcilable conflict with the colonial regime. In Lenin's 
words, referring to the Russian autocracy, the British power 
could maintain real peace “only with a handful of highly 
privileged magnates from the landowning and merchant class, 
but in no sense with that class as a whole. The Indian bour- 
geoisie wanted greater economic and political freedom, wider 
scope for capitalist development. In the last quarter of the 
19th century, however, the relations of this bourgeoisie with 
the British regime in India were rather complex. Being asso- 
ciated as it was with the feudal landlord class and combining 


6 See V. Ya. Grashe (V. I. Pavlov), Brief Outline of the Rise of 
Big Industrial Capitalists in Colonial India, Transactions of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 1954, Vol. X. 


7 Not counting the Indian Association, founded in 1876, which 
operated mainly in Bengal. See B. Ch. Pal, Memories of My Life and 
Times, Vol. Ul, Calcutta, 1951, pp. VIII-X. Mention should also be made 
of the Indian National Conference, established in 1883, the first all-India 
political organisation and forerunner of the National Congress. See K. R. 
Bombwall, Indian Politics and Government (since 1885), Delhi, 1951, p. 60. 
In stressing the all-India character of the National Congress its sponsors 
were well aware of its significance and aims. The Report of the second 
annual session of the National Congress (1886) stated: “The leading 
characteristic of the Congress of 1886 was that it was the whole country‘s 
Congress. ..We have said nothing yet of religious distinctions because we 
consider that it is a community of temporal interests and not of spiritual 
convictions that qualify men to represent each other in the vast majority 
of political questions. We hold that, their general interests in this coun- 
try being identical, Hindus, Christians, Mahomedans and Parsees may, as 
fitly as members of their respective communities, represent each other in 
the discussion of public secular affairs.” {Report of the Second National Con- 
gress Held at Calcutta ... 1886, pp. 7 and 8. 


8 V. E Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, Vol. VIII, p. 23. 
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industrial enterprise with extensive’ compradore and money- 
lending pursuits, the young Indian bourgeoisie steered an 
irresolute and dual course with regard to India’s foreign 
masters:’ it wished the political order existing in India to 
change, but feared to fight it openly. All this imparted to its 
economic and political demands the nature of pleas and peti- 
tions, made it seek partial concessions rather than abolition of 
the very basis of the colonial regime and, first and foremost, 
elimination of the foreign rule. 

This is well illustrated by the demands that were put for- 
ward by the annual sessions of the National Congress which 
comprised, so to speak, its minimum. programme. Comparing 
the proposals of one of the early Congress sessions (Madras, 
1887), with the demands advanced by the last session held in 
the period under review, namely, the Amraoti Congress, in 
1897, we see that they have retained their usual moderation, 
True, some important additions appeared, but the general tone 
of cautious restraint remained. The Amraoti Congress sub- 
mitted the following main demands: to lift the ban forbidding 
Indians to possess arms; to extend over the whole of India the 
permanent settlement then existing in Bengal and several other 
areas, which would have established fixed land revenue rates 
throughout the country; to invest the elected members of the 
Viceroy’s so-called Legislative Council with powers to control 
government's budget expenditures by moving resolutions 
thereon; to reduce military and other non-productive expendi- 
tures and set up a more efficient administration by replacing, 
“as far as practicable”, Englishmen with Indians in higher, 
including military, posts; to grant Indians equal rights with 
Englishmen before the law. A special resolution protested 


9 V. Ya. Grashe, ibid., p. 157. See also A. I. Levkovsky, Some 
Distinctive Features of the Development of Capitalism in India Before 1947, 
Moscow, 1956, p. 7. I. P. Minayev wrote in his diary in 1880: “There is 
general discontent. But I have not met among the educated people a 
single revolutionary in the full sense of the word. They want to find a 
modus vivendi with the English.” T.P. Minayev, Diaries of Journey to 
India and Burma, Moscow, 1955, p. 217, note 304 (further referred to 
as Minayev, Diaries). 
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against the persecution of a number of Indian public figures.” 
In moving this resolution Surendranath Bannerjee, one of the 
foremost Congress leaders, said : 


Security, life and property were the great foundations 
upon which rested the stupendous fabric of British rule, 
but what becomes of these inestimable blessings if at any 
moment property was likely to be confiscated and people 
liable to be arrested and kept in custody without a trial 
and without a word of explanation?” 


Such was the position assumed by the Congress at 
Amraoti. It will be recalled that it took place at a time when 
the country was suffering from severe police repressions and 
tremendous calamities: famine and plague. The Congress, 
however, raised its voice not against the British rule as such, 
but only against violations of the “great foundations” of that 
rule. 

The practical programme of moderate reforms proposed 
by the promoters of the National Congress—landlords, mer- 
chants and millowners—was drawn up for them by members 
of the privileged top crust of the intelligentsia, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, a Parsi, Surendranath Bannerjee and Romesh Chandra 
Dutt, Bengalis; Mahadev Govind Ranade and Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, Marathas, and a number of other economists and 


political leaders in the 1870's-80's, were the theoreticians of 
Indian liberalism. 


Altogether different was the attitude towards the colonial 
regime of the great, democratic. bulk of the Indian intelligent- 
sia—teachers, students, small landholders, lower civil servants, 
etc. Its vanguard had as early as the 1870's advocated 
abandonment of the old moderate and bit-by-bit line, and 
boldly called for the national liberation of their motherland. 

In a colonial country, foreign domination is the chief 
obstacle to the growth of the productive forces of the nascent 
capitalist society. The degree of success, the very character of 
the national-liberation movement, primarily depend on how 


10 See Sankaran Nair’s Presidential Address, the Session’s Principal 
resolutions, and the Speeches of the delegates who moved the resolutions. 
Times of India, Jan. 1, 1898, pp. 16-17. 

11 Ibid., p. 17. 
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consistent are the ideological and political positions held and 
pursued by the class at the head of the movement- The 
Indian bourgeoisie at that time maintained conciliatory posi- 
tions; its theoreticians and political leaders were neither bold 
nor firm in defending its interests. They were not, however, 
by any means traitors to the cause of India’s liberation from 
British rule. Only they were inconsistent, irresolute oppor- 
tunist defenders of that cause. That is why they were severely 
criticised by the advanced elements of the Indian petty-bour- 
geoisie, who were incomparably more vigorous in upholding 
the fundamental interests of India as a whole, including the 
interests of the advanced class, which the rising Indian bour- 
geoisie objectively was in the last quarter of the 19th century.” 

The struggle for emancipation from the physical and 
spiritual fetters of alien domination proceeded differently in 
different parts of India. This was due primarily to the uneven 
economic and cultural development of the several regions of 
colonial India. The yoke of British rule restrained and crippled 
the country’s capitalist development, perpetuating survivals of 
feudalism in social relations and domestic life, artificially pre- 
‘serving casteism and fanning communal antagonism. Free and 
broad grouping of the population into modern classes proceed- 
ed slowly and unevenly in different parts of the country. 
Differently too advanced another major process, that of the 
formation of separate Indian nations.” While the Bengali and 
Maratha peoples had already made considerable progress on 
the road to nationhood, many other Indian nationalities were 
just taking their first steps in that direction. 

All this could not but cause a certain diversity in the con- 
tent, degree of maturity, and the very forms of ideological and 
political struggle for national liberation. 

Thus, for example, in Bengal in the 1870's-80's, unlike in 
Maharashtra, the liberal trend had a religious reform charac- 


12 In this connection see Lenin’s article, ‘{Osvobozhdeniye-ists and 
“New-Iskrists, Monarchists and Girondists’ (ibid., p. 221), which parti- 
cularly compares and appraises the policy of the Girondists and Jacobins. 

13 See A. M. Dyakov, Th2 National Question and British Imperialism 
in India, Moscow, 1948. 
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ter,“ and the ideology of the radical nationalists was coloured 
in mystical tones. Alongside the limited rationalism of the 
Brahmo Samaj Society, which was popular among the Bengali 
bourgeoisie, there was widespread propaganda of extreme 
nationalism fused with the preaching of the greatness of 
religion in protest against the uninyited interference of the 
alien power in the nation’s life. One of the ideologists of 
Bengal’s national revival, Aurobindo Ghose, in an article on — 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya (Chatterjee) observed with 
reference to the Bengal of the early 1890's: 


Already we see the embryo of a generation soon to be 

with us...a generation national to a fault, loving Bengal 

and her new glories, and if not Hindus themselves, yet 
zealous for the honour of the ancient religion and hating: 
all that makes war on it. 

And he pointed out that the religion of patriotism was the 
dominant idea of Bankim’s writings.” 

The Bengali petty-bourgeois nationalists combined reli- _ 
gious romanticism with sincere love for the masses and readi- 
ness to sacrifice for the emancipation of their country. This 
feeling is powerfully and vividly expressed by the leading; 
character of Rabindranath Tagore’s novel Gora : 

-the goddess of my worship does not come to me 
enshrined in beauty. I see her where there is poverty and 
famine, pain and insult...No sweetness cloys such mani- 
festation; it is an irresistible, unbearable awakening, cruel 
and terrible... When I think of it, my heart leaps...On 
the background of this blood-red sky I can see a radiant 
Future, freed from its bonds...” 

Though heavily shrouded in mysticism, Bengali radical 
nationalism was essentially bourgeois-democratic in nature. 


14 The Indian Association, started in [1876, while being a political 
Organisation, was intimately connected with the liberal religious reform 
Brahmo Samaj Society. See B. Ch, Pal, ibid. p. IL 


15 Sri Aurobindo Ghose, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Pondicherri,. 
1954, p, 45. 


16 Sri Aurobindo Ghose, Rishi Bankim Chandra, Chandernagore,. 
1923, p. 13. 


17 Rabindranath Tagore, Gora, London, 1954, p. 71. 
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Bengal’s nationalists vigorously deprecated the capacity of 
the authorities, merchants, and moneylenders; sharply protest- 
ed against the high-handedness of the landlords and the depri- 
vation of rights of the peasants whom they held to be the real 
creators of the material well-being of the native zamindars and 
the foreign masters of the country." Revolting at the glorifica- 
tion of the ‘benefits’ of capitalist civilization, Bankim Chandra: 
Chattopadhyaya wrote as early as the 1870's: “I cannot join 
in the chorus of jubilation and triumph raised for the good of 
our country.” 

Already in the 1880's, some Bengali petty-bourgeois demo- 
crats sought ways to reach the peasant masses. This is- 
evidenced by many leading Indian newspapers which reported 
events that had taken place in the vicinity of Calcutta in 1886, 
In a number of villages there, large ryots’ demonstrations were- 
held,” organised by Bengali nationalists for the “political educa- 
tion of the masses™ and to promote the national-liberation 
movement. Thus, the Bengalee, a nationalist newspaper, wrote: 

The masses...must be initiated into political life... We- 

are resolved to make it clear that behind the classical 

Babus, there are the thousands and the millions of their 

countrymen, indissolubly linked together with them in a 

community of sentiment, views and aspirations.” 

Religion was prominent also in the world outlook of the 
Maharashtra nationalists in the 1880's. Of decisive importance, 
however, was the fact that they considered the political educa- 
tion of the intelligentsia in the spirit of patriotism and Indian 


18 See Romesh Chandra Dutt, The Peasantry of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1874. A moderate liberal, Dutt deprecates this in the foreword to his- 
book (p. VIII) and in support appends to it (appendix B) B. Ch. 
Chattopadhyaya’s articles (pp. 211, 212, 213). 

19 Quoted by Romesh Chandra Dutt, ibid., p. 212. 


20 See Voice of India, Bombay, 1886, Vol. IV, April, pp. 173-184. 
This weekly reprinted extensive excerpts from many Indian vernacular 
newspapers of different shades of opinion. 

21 Dnyan Prakash, Poona, April 12, 1886; quoted by Voice of India, 
April 1886, p. 183. 

22 Bengalee, Calcutta, March 27, 1886; quoted by Voice of India,. 
April 1886, p. 179, 
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economic emancipation. A different course was taken by the 
extreme nationalists in Northern India (the Punjab): under the 
slogan, “Back to the Vedas’, they strove to purge religion of 
medieval, feudal practices and create a militant ideology 
capable of counterpoising the religious and social ideas of 
capitalist Europe. There were certain distinctive peculiarities 
also in the nationalism of Southern India. But for all their 
differences, the ideology of the petty-bourgeois nationalists 
possessed characteristic features of unity, since the social and 
economic backwardness of the country was common for the 
whole Indian society, and since its chief common political aim 
was the abolition of colonial rule. 

Indeed, political events took place in the last quarter of 
the 19th century which were destined to exert a momentous 
unifying impact on the minds and sentiments of the democra- 
tic intelligentsia. Let’s recall Marx’s well-known appraisal of 
the situation in India in 188]: “In India”, he wrote, “serious 
complications, if not a general outbreak, is in store for the 
British government.” That the British officials instinctively 
felt unsure of the future and for all their conceit sensed an 
undercurrent of hatred rising against them, was observed by 
I. P. Minayev who wrote down in his diary: 

Today I have again seen the Divan-i-khas, Divan-i-am, 

Moti Masjid and all the wonders of Mogul luxury... All 

this is being restored, As if the British intend to hand 

over the heritage of the Great Moguls and preparing to 
give up their tutelage, Something is surely going to 
happen here in a few years.” 

* William Wedderburn, an astute British bureaucrat who 
‘supported the Indian Moderates, in an interview with W. Blunt 
described the situation in India at the end of the Lytton 
viceroyalty (1876-80) “as bordering on revolution” Blunt 
himself, whom British official circles regarded an authority on 
Indian affairs and who enjoyed great influence among the 


23 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 
p. 408. 


24 Minayev, Diaries, p. 75. 


25 W. Sc. Blunt, India Under Ripon. 


A Private Diary, London, 
1909, p. 216, 
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Indian Moslem aristocracy, visited India in 1883 “to ascertain 
what the true feeling of the country was towards its English 
masters." His findings were rather uncomfortable. In the 
event of a new mutiny, he wrote, every man, woman and child, 
Moslem and Hindu, would join it.” 

True, the authorities succeeded in quelling a number of 
popular, largely peasant, movements which sporadically arose 
(beginning with the 1870's) in the Punjab, Maharashtra, Madras 
and Bengal Presidencies, and Indian States. In several 
instances revolutionary minded intellectuals and artisans took 
part in and even led the movements.” Though these popular 
movements indeed subsided in the early 1880's there is abso- 
lutely no ground to assume that they ceased for any length of 
time. On the contrary, increasing mass resistance to the 
feudal landlords and the colonial authorities arose afresh at the 
close of the 1880's.” 


26 Ibid, p. 7. 

27 Ibid., p. 223 

28 Some of these risings are described by A. A. Benediktov in his 
The Indian Peasantry in the 1870's, Dushanbe, 1953. 

29 Garcin de Tassy (citing the newspaper Aligarh Akhbar of 
May 3, 1873) notes that the Kuki sect which in the early 1870's led an 
-anti-British movement in the Punjab “consists mainly of carpenters, 
masons and blacksmiths”. La Langue et la Litterature Hindoustanies en 
1874. Revue Annuelle, Paris MDCCCLXXIV, p. 89. In Maharashtra 
the movement was led by Vasudeo Balwant Phadke, a Brahman, who was 
a clerk by profession. For more about him see further below. 


30 The popular movements in the late 1880’s and 1890's have as yet 
not been examined in Soviet literature. There are, however, some rare 
exceptions. See, for instance, E. Y. Lyusternik, The Manipur Rising 1891, 
Transactions of the Leningrad State University, Oriental Sciences Series, 
issue, 5, 1955. The rising in the State of Manipur was an anti-British 
action, And in colonial circles it was held to be the gravest catastrophe 
since the killing of the British resident Kavagnari and his armed guard in 
Kabul in 1879 (see The Times, April 3, 1891). Judging from occasional 
reports in the press, popular movements and agrarian riots took place in 
Many parts of the country. In the year 1888, in the Narmada River 
valley, a peasant leader, Tantia Bhil, robbed the rural rich and divided 
the booty among the poor ( The Times, September 9, 1889); in Chhota 
Nagpur the peasants demanded abolition of labour services and refused 
‘to pay rent to the landlords ( The Times, November 25, 1889); in the 
State of Cambay a big anti-feudal rising broke out in September 1890, 
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Thus, in 1892, A. O. Hume, a British Liberal, who had 
previously been a high-ranking Anglo-Indian bureaucrat and’ 
was well informed about the state of the country, sent a letter 
to the National Congress leadership warning them that in the 
event of a peasant rebellion the Government would be able to 
protect neither them nor itself. “No earthly power”, he wrote, 
“ean stem an universal agrarian rising in a country like this.” 
Indeed, in the latter part of the 1880's, ferment brewed up 
time and again among the troops—the direct mainstay of the- 
princes and the colonial rulers.” 

Tt should be noted that simultaneously with the peasant 
struggle the workers’ militancy was rising, In the late 1880's 
and early 1890's there commenced a wave of spontaneous: 
strikes. involving rather large numbers of workers, some of 
them being long and hard-fought. In June 1889, for instance, 
30,000 carters struck work in Calcutta causing an almost com- 
plete stoppage of trade in this great port city.” Nevertheless 
the British authorities again succeeded in quelling the peasant 
and workers’ unrest. There is hardly any need to point out 
that the disunited revolutionary forces of town and country 
were defeated mainly because the working people were 


and British troops were used to suppress it ( Hansard's Parliamentary 
Debates, Vol. CCCL, 1891; Commons, February 19, p. 1058 ); also in 1890" 
there was unrest in Bengal’s indigo plantations ( Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, Vol. CCCLU, 1891; Commons, April 16, p. 670); in Orissa an 
anti-feudal outbreak flared up in May 1891, involving about 10,000 pea- 
sants (The Times, May 30, 1891 J; in the same year, 1891, the above-men- 
tioned Manipur rising took place; rioting occurred in Vizagapatam (The 
Times, June 8, 1891), in 1894 and 1896 peasant risings took place among 
the Moplas, on the Malabar Coast ( Asiatic Quarterly Review, October 
1897); another rising occurred there in 1897 (The Times, September 10, 
1897). Also in 1897 big riots took place in Calcutta and terrorist acts in 
Poona (The Times, July 1897). The years 1896 and 1897 were also 
marked by hunger riots in many Indian cities and villages, 


31 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. II, 1892; Commons, April 
25, p. 1355. 


32 The Times, Nov. 3, 1884, on clashes between troops in Hyderabad 


State; The Times, Oct. 28, 1889, on a mutiny in an Indian regiment sta- 


tioned at Trichinopoli; The Times, May 10, 1894, on disturbances in the 
13th Bengal Rifles. 


33 The Times, July 1, 1889. 
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entirely unorganised and had no political experience. In the 
1880's-90's, the Indian workers did not constitute an independent 
political force and their strikes were generally unorganised. 
Nevertheless the British authorities started getting quite wary 
about them. 

Internal tension mounted also because the British rulers 
activated their ‘divide and rule’ policy to foment communal 
strife. This tendency was manifested in practice as well as, 
one might say, in theory. For example, a prominent Anglo- 
Indian administrator, H. J. S. Cotton, proposed that India 
should be gradually steered towards becoming a “federation of 
independent states cemented together by the power of 
England” and headed by representatives of the Moslem or 
Hindu aristocracy, W. Blunt propounded the idea of setting 
up under British aegis a North Indian state with a Moslem 
‘Government. and in Southern India, a state with a Hindu 
Government.“ In 1892, speaking in the British Parliament on 
the Indian Legislative Councils Act, Sir Richard Temple and 
other reactionaries played off the Moslem and Hindu com- 
munities against one another.” It is well to recall that as far 
back as 1888 the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, before leaving the 
colony significantly stressed: “Perhaps the most patent 
peculiarity of our Indian Cosmos lies in its division into mighty 
political communities—the Hindoes, numbering 190,000,000, 
and the Mahomedans 50,000,000." All these seemingly abstract 
pronouncements were accompanied by Hindu-Moslem riots 
instigated by the local authorities. Begun in the latter half of 
the 1880's these riots attained their pitch in Bombay's bloody 
massacres which continued for several days.* 

Another cause of growing general discontent was the hard- 
ships inflicted on the people by the wars and punitive expedi- 
tions in frontier areas, which continued practically without 


34 H. J. S. Cotton, New India, or India in Transition, London, 
1885, p. 130. 

35 W. Sc. Blunt, ibid., p. 107. 

36 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. U1, 1892; Commons, March 
28,' pp. 99-103. 

37 The Times, Dec. 3, 1888. 

38 Sce Times of India and The Times of July and Aug. 1893. 
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break throughout the entire last quarter of the 19th century. 
The Indian taxpayer bore the bulk of the cost of the second 
Anglo-Afghan war, as, indeed of many other British colonial 
adventures.” Heavy burdens on the shoulders of the Indian 
toiling masses and intelligentsia were also the conquest of 
Upper Burma in 1885-86, the stubborn but abortive attempts 
to subdue completely the North West Frontier Afghan. tribes, 
and such other ventures, 

As regards the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia, it suffered 
from both the hard material conditions in the country in 
general and the extremely limited opportunities of employment 
in particular. The latter circumstance was due to discrimina- 
tion by the British Government and India’s low economic 
level. The democratic intelligentsia grew faster than the capi- 
talism which produced it as an intermediate social group. 
That is why it was objectively interested in the abolition of the 
colonial regime and in the utmost development of capitalist 
relations. Only a vigorous acceleration of this process could 
create a firm basis for the wide employment of intellectual 
labour and ensure the very existence of the intelligentsia. 

The democratic intelligentsia was well aware of the 
achievements of the advanced capitalist civilization in Britain 
—the British themselves took care to advertise them—and 

ough its own experience saw how backward its own coun- 
try was in all economic spheres. It felt and saw the hardships 
‘inflicted on its people, delivered into the hands of money- 
lenders and revenue officials to be plundered and outraged, 


fettered in chains of feudal survivals and colonial slavery, 
e = de a IN 


,000,000, charging the 


rest to India. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XVII, 1893; Commons, 


Sept. 20, p. 1,762. 
The way these millions were exacted w 


as tersely described by E. 
Blavatskaya, a Prominent theosophist, in a dispa 


tch from Lahore: “.. . The 


e assessment his Jast buffalo 
will be sold, and the cow that feeds his family. If he hasn’t got these 
he goes to jail.” Radha Bai, Durbar in Lahore, from Diary of a Russian 
Woman, Russky vestnik, May 1881, P. 29. 
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defenceless against the horrors of famine and epidemics, Of 
course the intelligentsia was unable to comprehend the class 
essence of the resistance the masses started to put up to the 
authorities and the landlords; but together with them, and 
directly on its own, it felt the cold arrogance and the con- 
temptuous indifference of the country’s alien masters to the 
elementary needs of the masses as well as to the intelligentsia 
itself—the guardian of India’s great cultural heritage. 

. “Minds are always connected by invisible threads with the 
body of the people”“—this idea expressed by Marx in 1871 in 
regard to the intellectual movement in Russia is, of course, 
perfectly true of any other country where fermentation goes 
on deep below the surface. The fermentation that began in 
the 1870's among the Indian masses brought forward from 
among the intelligentsia a whole galaxy of dedicated men who 
led the struggle for India’s liberation. Among them we see the 
name of young Tilak. 

i 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak was born on July 28, 1856, at Ratna- 
giri, a town on the coastal strip between Goa and Gujarat, 
known as Konkan. In his biography of Tilak, N. C. Kelkar“ 
paints a romantic figure of his great-grandfather: a Brahman 
scholar, an expert Maratha horseman, who was equally skilful 
with his gun and his pen. With the fall of the Maratha Empire 
the fortunes of that remote ancestor declined.  Tilak’s grand- 
father already was a minor official in the British Survey Depart- 
ment. His father, Gangadharpant, was unable to complete his 
education as circumstances forced him to go to work. He got a 
job in the Department of Education as a teacher in a Marathi 
school. His life was no bed of roses, Teaching earned him a 
rather small salary. Some meagre khoti rights belonging to the 
Tilak family from times immemorial likewise did not yield 
much.” To supplement his income Gangadharpant wrote text- 
books in arithmetic and Marathi grammar, put some small sums 
into interest-bearing investments. In his job he advanced to 


40 Marx and Engels, ibid., p. 311. 
41 N. C. Kelkar, Life and Times of Lokamanya Tilak, Madras, 1928. 
42 Kelkar, ibid., p. 9. 
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the modest post of Assistant Deputy Inspector. In 1861 young 
‘Tilak entered school at Ratnagiri. When the family moved to 
Poona he continued his schoo! education there. In 1872, when 
Bal Gangadhar was not yet 16, his father died. A year earlier, 
before he had finished his secondary education, Bal Gangadhar 
was married. In 1873 he enrolled at the Deccan College in 
Poona and soon advanced in mathematics and Sanskrit. In 
1876 he took his B.A., and in 1879 his LL.B., devoting special 


-attention to Hindu Law. Thus Tilak prepared himself for a 
legal career. 


Even this cursory biographical survey sufficiently shows 
that Tilak belonged to an impoverished Brahman sect which, 
with the fall of the Peshwa dynasty, had lost its feudal land- 
lord privileges. Members of this sect, like many other Maratha 
Brahmans, filled the ranks of the new type of civil service 
started by the British who needed low-paid English-educated 
officials, As a matter of fact the caste of Maharashtra Brah- 
mans had long before broken up into two unequal groups: the 
smaller continued to perform the traditional functions of 
priests and interpreters of Hinduism; the larger engaged in the 
most diverse pursuits from moneylending to practising law and 
Scholarship, supplied a large army of clerks to Bombay busi- 
ness houses and industrial enterprises, as well as to the British 
administration, and in a large measure made up the growing 


intelligentsia of Maharashtra and the Bombay Presidency as a 
whole. 


After the establishment of the Bombay University, in 1857, 
and of the Deccan College at Poona, in the same year, the 
number of people with a higher education started to grow 
noticeably. Also the total school enrolment increased: in 1879. 
when Tilak first embarked on his political and educational 
career, the Bombay Presidency, which then included a large 
‘part of Maharashtra, had 5,000 schools of various types with 
an aggregate strength of some 300,000 pupils.“ Though 
Brahmans among them made up a large proportion—23_ per 
cent—they comprised but a minority, 59 per cent belonging to 


43 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
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other castes and 18 per cent coming from the Moslem (10%) 
and other Indian communities.* 

Among the college students Brahmans constituted a majo- 
rity. In reference to the Poona College, W. S. Blunt wrote ; 
“It contains a hundred and twenty boarders, all Hindus but 
half a dozen. Ninety of the Hindus are Brahmans.“ The 
same is confirmed by such a keen observer as I. P. Minayev 
with regard to the Bombay University: “Most of its students”, 
he wrote, “are Brahmans.” 

But although they belonged to the same caste there was a 
distinct social differentiation among the college studenthood: 
one section came from poor, the other from well-to-do families. 
This important fact has been noted by I. P. Minayev in his 
diary: “Today have visited the Deccan College, examined 
some Jain manuscripts; saw the students’ rooms. The rooms 
are equal in size but differently furnished; one can see at a 
glance which room belongs to a more prosperous student.”” 

The historian Kelkar reproduces in his book the full text 
of Tilak’s letter, addressed to the Deccan Education Society 
in 1890, motivating his resignation from the society. From the 
letter it is evident that Tilak, a former student of the Deccan 
College, as well as his friends, lived mainly on the modest 
salary they received as teachers of the school they had founded 
in 1880.“ That there was a considerable social differentiation 
at the Poona colleges was evidenced also by an article in the 
well-known weekly Mahratta edited by Tilak. The article 
stressed that the Fergusson College was founded by the Deccan 
Education Society “for the struggling middle class. A careful 
study of its statistics with regard to what classes send their 
sons to it will, we are sure, prove the truth of our assertion.”* 
According to the Mahratta, tuition at Poona colleges was much 


44 Ibid., p. 65. 
45 W, Sc. Blunt, ibid., p. 81. >. 
46 Minayev, Diaries, p. 38. PaA 
47 Ibid., p. 45. f N, 
48 Kelkar, ibid., p. 531. f ae Sead 
49 Mahratta, May 8, 1887; quoted by Voite of /India, May. 1887, 
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cheaper than at Bombay. Nevertheless, the majority of the 
students in Bombay came from the poorer families. This was 
also observed by Minayev. Briefly recounting his conver- 
sation with Bombay University students, he wrote: “It is the 
poor who go to college and rarely people from the wealthy 
classes.” 

Thus, in the 1880's there already was a numerous petty- 
bourgeois intelligentsia in Poona as well as in Bombay and 
other cities of the Presidency. It consisted of instructors of 
some colleges, doctors, lawyers, teachers of the 5,000 element- 
ary and secondary schools, who received their education there, 
and a large section of the college studenthood, 

This social stratum which played a prominent role in the 
cultural life of the Bombay Presidency had, by the whole 
course of Western India’s social development, been already 
prepared to take a most active part in political life. This was 
particularly true of the Maharashtra intelligentsia. 

Tn the 1870's Maharashtra became an arena of serious. 
peasant unrest, Its main causes and, particularly, the gradual 
dispossession of the cultivators and their enslavement by 
moneylenders, are treated in another essay in this volume. It 
should be said, however, in all fairness that the first and rela- E 
tively unbiassed though. incomplete description. of this process 
based on official documents" is to be found in the British press 
of that time.* According to official records the growth of dis- 
affection “is a serious consideration not merely because it is 
widespread but also because it is marked by deeds of violence, 
for which no precedent can be found in the early annals of 
British rule.” The immediate causes of the disturbances, 


50 Minayev, Diaries, p. 39. 


51 Report of the East India Riots Commission. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, London, 1878. Report 
of the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for 1877-78. Government 
Press, Bombay, 1878. Proceedings of the Council of the Governor of Bombay 
for Making Laws and Regulations. Reported in the Bombay Gazette. 

52 See Quarterly Review, April 1879, pp. 376-401, 

53 Ibid., p. 377. The Times put it still more bluntly: “The disaf- 
fection”, it said, “is accompanied by deeds of violence to which the 


Peninsula of Hindustan has been a Stranger since the dark days of 1857.” 
The Times, June 3, 1879, 
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which involved chiefly the Maratha peasantry, was the land 
revenue policy of the British authorities and the damaging 
sway of merchants and moneylenders in the Bombay country- 
side. “A threefold process is quietly but surely going on in the 
Bombay districts, namely the severance of ownership from 
cultivation, the transfer of ownership from the ryot to the 
Sowcar, and the agglomeration of peasant properties into large 
estates.’ This process of the conversion of the peasant into 
a landless debtor enslaved by the moneylender was greatly 
stimulated by British legislation which controlled the relations 
between the state, as the supreme landowner, and the peasant, 
as well as between the same peasant and the moneylender. On 
the one hand the direct producer had to pay land revenue in 
money to the full amount without any allowance for crop ` 
failure and elemental calamities.* On the other hand, by the 
Jaws existing in India and orders of the authorities the same 
peasant was placed at the mercy of the moneylender from 
whom he borrowed money to pay his revenue to the state. The 
moneylender had the right to “sell up an insolvent debtor, strip 
the ornaments off his wife, take the beams away from the roof 
of his hovel leaving him without protection from sun and rain, 
sell his bullocks and farm instruments, and evict him from his 
estate.’ But even this complete expropriation was not yet the 
end of the peasants troubles. Using the threat of imprison- 

` ment, provided for by the colonial laws, the moneylender could 
turn his debtor into an indentured slave.” 

Did the Presidency authorities intend to ease the revenue 
burden of the Bombay peasants? The monstrous severity of 
the Land Revenue Bill introduced by Sir Richard Temple, the 
Governor of Bombay (1877-80), indicated quite the opposite, 
Temple deprived the peasant of the right to appeal against the 
revenue collector’s claim, and ordained that on default of a 
single instalment the entire land tax of the whole year should 
become due at once with interest at an arbitrary rate and with 


54 Quarterly Review, April 1879, p, 383. 
55 Ibid., p. 386. 
56 Ibid., p. 392. 
57 Ibid., p. 393. 
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a fine that could be increased at the discretion of the authori- 
ties. He also ordained that the revenue collector could seize 
for an arrear the ryot’s entire crop, leaving the ryot and his 
family literally starving. Worse still, Sir Richard by his Act 
established a system of mutual responsibility whereby, even if 
one ryot should fail to pay his land revenue all his fellow 
villagers were subject to distraint and sale of their property, 
movable and immovable, followed by their arrest and imprison- 
ment." The British authorities, who saddled India with a huge 
national debt” and who needed more and more funds for their 
colonial war adventures,” neither wanted to nor could soften 
their revenue policy in the Bombay Presidency or restrict the 
destructive activities of the Marwari and Gujarati banias in the 
-` Deccan countryside. The condition of the masses was still 
further aggravated by famine which continually ravaged Maha- 
rashtra since 1876. Incensed by all this the Maratha peasantry 
time and again made attempts to fight the moneylenders and 
revenue collectors. 

The most notable of these attempts was the peasant move- 
ment in a number of districts of the Bombay Presidency 
in 1879, led by Vasudeo Balwant Phadke, a young Brahman 
and clerk by profession." Well aware of the dire condition 
and deep dissatisfaction of the Maratha peasantry, Phadke 


decided to organise a revolt against the colonial regime which _ 


58 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, Vol. III, 1892; Commons, March 
28, p. 107. From speech by M. P. Seymour Kay. 

59 By 1879 it reached the sum of £ 127,000,000. Quarterly Review, 
April 1879, p. 400. 


60 For the colonial war origin of the Indian national debt see N. D. 
Gradko, From the History of India’s National Debt, Transactions of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies, USSR Academy of {Sciences, Vol. XII, 
Moscow, 1955, 

61 Besides the press and various official records basic information 
about this movement is furnished by Phadke’s autobiography and diary, 
as well as by the report of his trial, issued in a booklet in 1879, in Poona, 
under the title, Report of the Trial of Vasudev Bulwant Phadkey, the 
Notorious Rebel Leader before W. H. Newnham Esq., Sessions Judge of 
Poona and a Jury, Together with His Diary and Autobiography, Poona. 
Printed at the Daily Telegraph and Deccan Herald Press (further referred 
to as Report). 
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he held to be the main cause of the evils besetting his country. 
In pursuance of their plan Phadke and his close assistants 
(including urban people—several students, clerks and teachers 
—as well as village sirdars)* recruited a large band of Maratha 
peasants." With their help Phadke undertook a number of 
bold expropriation raids on landlords and moneylenders to 
acquire funds for employing a band of professional warriors 
who would form the core of a future people's army. Simul- 
taneously with the expropriations big fires occurred in Poona. 
According to all indications they were caused by Phadke’s 
adherents.“ Backed by the active sympathy of the Maha- 
rashtra peasants, Vasudeo Balwant for several months struck 
fear into the landlords and moneylenders of rural localities 
around Poona as also some around Bombay. With money- 
lenders Phadke dealt resolutely and summarily: he seized theix 
valuables and, at the request of the village population, burned 
their account books. He also succeeded in contacting the chief 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad’s Rohilla troops for hiring 
several hundred armed horsemen. But the forces of the 
Maratha rebels and the British Government were much too 
unequal. Phadke’s undisciplined bands, unsupported by a 
general peasant uprising, were crushed by the British police 
and regular army’s foot and cavalry units, Driven by the enemy, 
abandoned by most of his men, and severely ill, Phadke found 
refuge for a while in a secluded temple. Soon, however, he 
was betrayed here by a traitor, captured by police sleuths, 


62 J, P. Minayev tells about a teacher who was a friend of Phadke’s: 
and was tried along with him (Diaries..., p. 45). An entry in Phadke’s 
diary of February 24th says that one of his closest assistants, named 
Dowlatrao, was the first-class sirdar of the Ramoosees (who made up a 
large part of Phadke’s band ). Appreciable support to Phadke was given 
also by several village patels ( Report... see Diary, entries for March 21, 
28 and 29). 

63 One raid on landlord estates is reported to have been made by 
a band numbering 200 men See The Times, May 19, 1879, dispatch from 
its Calcutta correspondent, dated May 18th. 

64 “In Poona Vasudev organized a secret society of youths selected 
from schools and colleges.” Ram Gopal, Lokamanya Tilak, Bombay, 
1956, p. 14. 
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brought to Poona, put on trial, and on November 7, 1879, 
sentenced to transportation for life.“ 

Vasudeo Balwant Phadke was passionately dedicated to 
the cause of the people. This is evidenced by his whole life, 
by his actions and thinking in the most crucial moments of the 
struggle he led for the emancipation of his country. In his 
diary, where he recorded major events, he recounts one of his 
‘conversations with peasants. “We told them”, he wrote, “to 
publish the tidings to their friends that we were a body come 
for the welfare of the poor, and that their friends need not be 
in the least frightened. Now let it be understood, the days 
have come for the welfare of the ryots. They all acknowledged 
it to be so.™ In the same vein Vasudeo wrote some of his 
proclamations. There is no doubt that Phadke was a defender 
of the masses, that to him the rebellion against the colonial 
regime was inconceivable -without a struggle to better the lot 
of the Maratha peasantry. 

Phadke was a patriot and revolutionary who was highly 
popular among the broad sections of the population. When, 
after being sentenced, he was taken from the court to jail, the 
crowd outside cried: ‘Vasudeo, Jai." But he was a revolu- 
tionary rebel and dreamer who had no idea of the strength of 
his enemy, the British colonial rulers and the Indian feudals. 
He felt sure that given favourable circumstances an open call 


65 Referring to the events which had brought about the Phadke 
uprising, Sir William Wedderburn, mentioned above, wrote: “These (the 
agrarian riots-N. G.) began with sporadic gang robberies and attacks on 
the moneylenders until the bands of dacoits, combining together, became 
too strong for the police; and the whole military force at Poona, horse, 
foot and artillery, had to take the field against them. Roaming through 
the jungle tracts of the Western Ghats these bands dispersed in the pre- 
sence of military force, only to reunite immediately at some convenient 
Point. A leader from the more instructed class was found, calling himself 
Shivaji the Second, who addressed challenges to the Government, offered 
a reward of Rs. 500 for the head of Sir Richard Temple (Governor of 
Bombay ) and claimed to lead a national revolt upon the lines on which 
the Mahratta power had originally been founded.” Quoted by Ram 
Gopal, ibid., p. 12. 

66 Report, diary entry of Feb. 24th. 

67 Report, p. 35. 
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to rise up against the British would be answered immediately 
and everywhere. To his mind one plan of the coming battle 
with the Government could be like this: he would send a few 
men around the country; they would raise a rebellion and 
create panic among the authorities. The railway, post and 
telegraph would cease to function. The jails would open and 
the prisoners would join the uprising. So would many other 
Indians and “our object—the establishment of the republic— 
would have been entirely fulfilled."* That is how simply and 
naively Phadke visualized one of the possible ways of over- 
throwing the colonial regime. 

His republican ideal did not prevent Phadke from posing 
as a Raja who had come to drive the British out, or sign his 
proclamations ‘as a minister of a Maratha prince, Shivaji the 
Second; here Phadke appealed to the popular sentiment which 
had not forgotten the glorious name of the real Shivaji, the 
founder of the independent Maratha state. Vasudeo orientated 
himself on the historic associations of the Maratha people® and 
had no need to appeal to religious sentiment as many other 
petty-bourgeois nationalists did—first and foremost the Ben- 
galis and to a certain extent also Tilak. This, however, does 
not mean that Phadke, a high caste Brahman that he was, was 
indifferent to religious faith. On the contrary, he looked to 
god for succour and particularly in times of great stress turned 
to god for counsel and comfort. When, in a fit of profound 
despair at his impotence in ousting the alien power, he was 
contemplating to put an end to his life, he wrote: “Oh, all 
Indians and my brethren! I am just going to tell you my last 
promise while I fall on my knees; I am going to sacrifice my 
own life for your welfare, and I am going to Heaven as Vakeel 
for you!”” 

These words not only relate Phadke’s religious views to 
the simple-minded popular dream of divine justice, but show 
how tenacious were the survivals of medieval ideology in the 


68 See Phadke’s Autobiography (Report, p. 15). 

69 “The memory of its former greatness is still fresh in the land of 
the Marathas”, Minayev, Diaries, p. 84. 

70 Phadke’s Autobiography (Report, p. 13). 
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mind of such an advanced fighter for national liberation as 
Vasudeo Balwant Phadke, 

The heroic struggle raised by this Maratha Brahman in- 
evitably had to fail. This was realised even by his con- 
temporaries. I. P. Minayev wrote: “Phadke had pure, lofty 
intentions, but his failure was not difficult to foresee.™ The 
movement led by Vasudeo, like the other movements which 
took place in various parts of India in the 1870's, was politically 
immature, and could not surmount the national and caste 
barriers that divided the Indian masses. Nevertheless the 
events that flared up in 1879 in the immediate vicinity of 
Poona, the historical centre of Maharashtra—not far from Bom- 
bay, India’s great commercial and industrial city—created a 
big impression in the various sections of Indian society which 
variously reacted to this call to cast off the colonial yoke.” 

The revolutionary rebel Vasudeo Balwant Phadke and his 
followers politically belonged to the left wing of the Maratha 
democratic intelligentsia. What views dominated the imme- 
diate environment of the young Tilak who began his public 
and political activity about the same time as Phadke? On this 
question we have diverse sources of information,” one of the 
early sources being Minayev’s diaries. 

In February 1880, Minayev briefly recorded his meeting 
with a friend of Phadke’s, the editor of the Deccan Star, who 
also taught at the New English School. From Kelkar we learn 
that this editor was M. Namjoshi, a close friend of Tilak’s who 
together with him and Chiplunkar founded the weekly 
Mahratta.* Namjoshi’s conversation with Minayev took place- 
three months after Phadke’s trial and was recorded by our 
eminent Indologist in his diary—and, as was his habit, he gave 
the views of his interlocutor without stating his own attitude 
to the subject of their conversation. The chronicle-like record 
is helpful to learn and understand the political sentiments of 


7 Minayev, Diaries... a De se 

72 See, for example, Minayev, Diaries, entries for Jan. 31, Feb. 3, 
4, 5, 1880, pp. 42-43, 45. 

73 According to N, C. Kelkar, one of Tilak’s relatives took part in 
the movement led by Phadke, See Kelkar, ibid., p. 76, 

74 Ibid., p. 110. 
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Namjoshi (who shared the ideas of young Tilak) and compare 
them with Phadke’s view. On February 5th, Minayev made the 
following entry: 

Last evening, looking for the Editor of the Deccan Star,. 

I drove up to the New English School where he teaches. . . 

The editor, who has called on me today, turned out to be 

a friend of Phadke’s. He was even tried with him. Our 

conversation was quite interesting. He expressed strong, 

though not active, disaffection towards the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Famine relief funds have been spent on the Afghan war. 

Kunbis pay a revenue of two and a half rupees while their 

income is four rupees, The cultivators stagger under the 

burden of revenue. No more than four cultivators in a 

thousand can read and write. The native press is unknown 

to them. Native newspapers are read only by the Kul- 
karni (village scribe), but he is appointed by the Govern- 
ment and is, of course, on its side. 

The abolition of import duties has not only affected the 

mill owners, i.e., the rich, but also the poor who have been 

deprived of their earnings. 

A spirit of disaffection as well as a spirit of independence 

are widespread among the Deccan College students. The 

Licence Tax falls mainly on the poor. Indian money 

flows out to England.” 

Three questions particularly agitated Minayevs inter- 
locutor, First, the condition of the toiling masses, and parti- 
cularly the peasantry—these kunbis” who were crushed by 
revenues did not get any relief even during the severe famine 
of 1876-78, and were doomed to ignorance and illiteracy. (“No 
more than four in a thousand can read and write.”) Second, 
the state of the Indian economy, which according to the Editor 
of the Deccan Star was bled white by unbearable colonial 
tribute and was suffering from the poor development of 


75 On millowners and merchants. 

76 Minayev, Diaries...., pp. 45 Tand 46. Similar sentiments were: 
expressed by*three students of the Deccan College. Jbid., p. 43. 

77 The principal agricultural caste of the Marathas. 
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‘national industry which was greatly hampered by “the abolition 
of import duties™ and imposition of the Licence Tax falling 
“mainly on the poor”, i.e., the small producers. Third, Tilak’s 
sand Phadke’s friend drew the attention of his learned inter- 
locutor to the general disaffection towards the British rule, 
-cautiously adding that the disaffection was “not active”. This 
was said perhaps considering that the Government had just 
-succeeded in brutally quelling the rebellion started by Phadke.” 

Turning now to the hasty, deeply emotional entries in the 
diary and autobiography of Namjoshi’s friend, Phadke, we 
-easily detect a striking resemblance between the views of these 
two representatives of the Maratha democratic intelligentsia. 
At the same time, however, we also find here quite a vital 
«divergence: Namjoshi, who is sincerely concerned over the 
‘sad plight of the peasants puts the whole blame on the British 
-authorities. Phadke, on the other hand, as we have seen, 
‘defends the oppressed peasantry not only against the Govern- 
ment but also against the moneylenders and landlords. 
Phadke’s attitude to the peasant question, tinted with Narodnik 
colours, needs a more detailed examination and we shall revert 
to it after we have attempted to show an identity of Namjoshi’s 
-and his friend’s views on a number of other questions. 


“The inhabitants of India”, we read in Vasudeo Balwant 
Phadke’s autobiography, “are reduced to death by starvation 
under the English rule.’ The whole policy of the British, he 
“wrote further, “means to gather money, colonise this country 
and destroy the religion.” “Their law is mint coining 


money.” This fully accords with Namjoshi’s words that 
“Indian money flows out to England.” 


78 That is, import duties on many English textiles. The abolition of 


these duties undermined the development of the Indian textile industry 
‘in the 1870's. 


79 In punitive expeditions and repressions the authorities had arrested 
about a thousand persons suspected of sympathising with the rebellion or 
„participating in it. Kelkar, ibid., p. 70. 

80 Phadke’s Autobiography ( Report, p. 13 ). 

81 Ibid. 

82 Ibid., p. 15. 
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Phadke looks at the consequences of the colonial regime 
in India from several aspects. Like Namjoshi he stresses that 
the British policy not only dooms the peasantry to poverty and 
starvation, but aims at stifling national industry. No sooner 
had Indian cotton goods evoked a demand than the Govern- 
ment abolished import duties on British textile manufactures.” 
Under the pretext that additional expenses had to be incurred 
on relief to the starving peasants (for whom it really did not 
just care) the Government did not stop even before imposing 
“fresh taxes—Licence Tax.” 

Reflecting on how the welfare of his countrymen could be 
bettered in the event the rebellion succeeded, Phadke thought 
that, among other things, attention should be devoted to the 
railways, as “the poor people will then any how get employ- 
ment in thousands.”* 

In this vein Phadke wrote a petition to the Government 
of the Bombay Presidency. A summary of it was given by The 
Times of London. Phadke, who signed the petition as 
“Minister of Shivaji II”, called the Government's attention to 
the disastrous condition of the country. To ease it, extensive 
public works should be “at once opened, employment provided 
for the people, native trades encouraged, taxes reduced, and 
the salaries of highly-paid Europeans cut down.” If these 
demands are not met, the rebels “will not cease to plunder, but 
will extend to Europeans what they have hitherto confined to 
natives...They will kill the Governor of Bombay on his way 
to Mahableshwar,” will hang the Sessions Judge of Poona, will 
carry murder and rapine throughout the country, and stir up 
another sae and massacre of the Europeans.” 


83 Ibid. It is interesting to note that Phadke had attended two 
lectures on ‘National Trade’ by Ranade. See Ram Gopal, ibid., p. 13. 

84 Phadke’s Autobiography (Report, p. 17). 

85 Ibid., p. 17. 

86 The Times, May 19, 1879. 

87 Summer residence of the Governor of Bombay in Western Ghats. 

88 The word Mutiny in the petition is written with a capital M, 
referring to the popular uprising of 1857-59. 

89 The term ‘Europeans’ here signifies British. Phadke himself 
hardly used this administrative English expression. It is not to be found 
either in his diary or in his autobiography. 
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The course of events showed that Phadke and his col- 
leagues, in their bid to save the country, had indeed embarked 
on the road of rebellion under the banner of the most lofty and 
dedicated patriotism. 

Phadke’s ideas, while being distinctly rebellious undoubt- 
edly had peculiarly Narodnik traits. True, in the conditions of 
his time Phadke could not rise to the Russian Narodniks’ level 
of social consciousness. We have no ground to suppose that 
he, following their example, dreamt of a socialist order of 
society and thought how it could be established in India 
skipping capitalism. Nor did he believe in any special com- 
mune order of Indian life. His affinity to Narodism lay in 
something else, namely, in that he, an Indian republican, in 
fact sought to deliver the Mahatashtra peasants from the 
moneylenders and landlords, and to him the idèa of national 
liberation was related to the idea of a peasant uprising. 

Comparing the economic aspect of Namjoshi’s reasoning 
with Phadke’s corresponding pronouncements, we find a 
definite identity of ideas and appraisals. The objective essence 
of the demands of the leader of the 1879 uprising and of Nam- 
joshi’s critical remarks consisted in securing India’s independent 
bourgeois development. Politically, however, Namjoshi’s re- 
marks differed from Phadke’s revolutionary rebellious preach+ 
ing; they expressed a special tendency which had arisen in 
Maharashtra’s democratic circles, further developed after the 
collapse of Phadke’s rebellious ideas, and was associated, as 
we shall show later, with Tilak’s name. 

Besides the above two political and ideological trends, 
there was a third trend which in its own way sought India’s 
bourgeois development. It consisted of the Moderate nationa- 
lists, the privileged upper stratum of the intelligentsia. 

The Maharashtra Moderate nationalists had already in the 
1870's had a fairly widespread network of various organisations 
starting with schools, libraries and the press, and ending with 
the so-called Industrial Conference” and the Sarvajanik Sabha, 
a political and educational society which, with the support of 


90 Convened periodically, the Industrial Conference took up economic 
questions affecting the ‘country’s welfare’. 
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the authorities, aspired to the role of intermediaries between 
them and the bourgeois and landlord circles of Western India. 
It also strove to extend its ideological influence to other parts 
of the country" The Industrial Conference and the Sarva- 
janik Sabha (located in Poona) owed their establishment to the 
initiative of Mahadeo Govind Ranade,* a Maratha Brahman 
economist and high-ranking judge who by his official standing 
was connected with the British administration and at the same 
time was an ideologist of the nascent Indian bourgeoisie. 
Associated with these organisations was a whole galaxy of 
Maratha scholars and jurists, like Professor Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, a prominent public figure; Ramkrishna Gopal Bhan- 
darkar, a philologist and eminent Maratha historian; Kashi- 
nath Triambak Telang, lawyer and Bombay University 
professor, interpreter and translator of the Bhagavad Gita, to 
name but a few. They were all ideologists of the bourgeoisie 
and of a section of the landlords, and championed India’s 
capitalist development under British suzerainty.” 

These men of the top Maratha intelligentsia were, of 
course, well aware that the Maratha bourgeoisie did not play 
any noticeable role either in the Western Presidency or even 
in Maharashtra where a large part of the small capitalist-type” 
enterprises in the 1870's belonged to the same Gujarati mer- 
chants from Bombay. That, however, did not very much 
perturb them. Evidently they took into account the fact that 
the economic and political needs of the Bombay merchants and 
millowners who had gained the impressive reputation of being 
the leaders of national capital, really expressed the needs of the 
whole Indian bourgeois class which was constrained by colo- 
nial dependence. In doing so the Maratha Moderate nationa- 


91 See Garcin de Tassy, La Langue et la Litterature Hindoustanies 
en 1877...., p. 67. 

92 Kelkar, ibid., p. 79. 

93 The prominent Liberal of Western India, Ranade, said: “The rationale 
of British rule in India is its capacity and providential purpose of foster- 
ing the political education of the country on the largest scale in civil 
and public activities.” See A. R. Desai, Social Background of Indian 
Nationalism, Bombay, 1954, p. 284. 

94 See V. Ya. Grashe (V. I. Pavlov), ibid., p. 128. 
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lists partially followed their own theoretical concepts* and 
partially supported the theory that had already long beer 
developed by the early ideologist of the Bombay bourgeoisie, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, a Parsi. This theory was subsequently used 
by whole generations of Indian nationalists in criticising the 
colonial regime. 

While holding that British law and order was conducive 
to the strengthening of capitalist relations in India, Naoroji put 
forward his famous theory that the drain of India’s wealth by 
Britain was the main cause of his country’s poverty and back- 
wardness. The consequences of this phenomenon, which was 
inevitable in the conditions of Indians’ complete deprival of 
political rights,, were, in Naoroji’s opinion, the periodical 
famines, the inability of national capital properly to develop: 
India’s productive forces, the appalling state of public educa- 
tion etc, t 

Indias weak industry suffered tremendous losses from the 
unwillingness of the British authorities—motivated by their 
alleged adherence to the principle of free trade’-—to establish 
import duties on foreign manufactures, from their refusal to 
support the interests of the millowners.” 

The top Maratha intelligentsia, i.e., its liberal part, pro- 
moted the ideas of the whole Indian bourgeoisie. This, of 
course, did not ‘contradict the objective fact that the rise of 
the new social and economic order in the country stimulated 
the formation of separate Indian nations. Even under the 
hard conditions of alien rule all-India bourgeois development 
undermined feudal survivals in the economy, domestic life 
and ideology of any Indian people taken separately. 


95 Ranade’s economic views, for instance. They are discussed by, 
among others, I, M, Reisner in his above cited book, pp. 124-132. 

96 See R. P. Masani, Dadabhai Naoroji, the Grand Old Man of India, 
London, 1939, It will be noted Naoroji’s first essa y on the above subjects 
appeared as far back as 1867 when he advanced his ‘drain’ theory (R. P. 
Masani, ibid., pp. 101-3); in 1873 he submitted a report to the British 
Parliament calling attention to inequitable taxation in India hitting the 
peasantry, and again’ propounding his ‘drain’ theory (ibid, pp. 128-9); 
in 1876 he propounded his views to a large meeting in Bombay ( ibid... 
pp. (89-190). Thus Naoroji had advocated his economic views starting. 
from the latter part of the 1860's. 
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That is why the democratic section, i.e, the majority of 
Maratha intelligentsia—not only its liberal upper stratum—be- 
came a force which effectively upheld the economic interests- 
of Bombay's trading and industrial capital. The struggle for 
more favourable prerequisites of the capitalist development of 
India as a whole was a major condition for the national for- 
mation of the Maratha people. 


Il 


At the close of the 1870's, Tilak, preparing for his LL.B. 
examination, deeply reflected on the social and political pro- 
blems that were being advanced by Indian life. It was at this- 
time that he decided not to embark on the usual career of a 
university-educated, Maratha intellectual, namely ‘enter Gov- 
ernment service” but instead he planned to establish a private 
secondary school free from the corrupting influence of the offi- 
cial system of public education. Both these ideas Tilak got, 
as his biographer Kelkar maintains, from the propaganda ‘that 
had been carried on for several years already by Vishnushastri- 
Chiplunkar, an older friend of Tilak’s. It is well to note that 
the ideas developed by the latter as early as 1872 indicated 
beyond doubt that already then a certain political awakening 
was to be observed among the advanced section of the Maratha 
intelligentsia. People think, Vishnushastri Chiplunkar wrote in 
one of his articles, that learning has become widespread and 
that love for knowledge is growing. But, frankly speaking, this- 
is a delusion. Our people acquire knowledge to enter Govern- 
ment service. Far from loving science, they do not even have- 
any plain inclination for it. Donning their student garb, they 
cast away all sense of patriotism, all love for knowledge, all. 
hatred of baseness. Stressing further that teachers and pupils- 
look upon science as something to take up out of necessity for 
lack of other professions open to Indians, Chiplunkar conti- 
nued: “But if teachers instil into the minds of their pupils a 
real respect for learning... the pupils will surely turn out to- 
be sterling and indomitable patriots . .. and so both the teachers 
and the pupils will make their name into an immortal asset to- 


97 Kelkar, ibid., p. 88. 
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the country.* In another place he wrote: “We must take 
steps to rouse our country from its slumber and stupor as was 
done in countries like Russia and France, and the principal 
means were the tongue and the pen.” 

As Kelkar and Karmarkar noted, Tilak’s train of thought 
proceeded along the same lines as Chiplunkar’s. One Septem- 
‘ber evening in 1879 Tilak and his friend Agarkar met together 
with Chiplunkar and decided on establishing a school, the chief 
aim of which would be to educate real Indian patriots. And on 
January 2, 1880, the New English School opened.™ Its teachers, 
who either resigned from government institutions or were not 
-comnected with any, and entirely devoted themselves to teach- 
ing the Maratha youth were Chiplunkar, Tilak, Agarkar, the 
above-mentioned Namjoshi, and several others. In three years 
the school’s enrolment rose to a thousand. À 

A no lesser, if not greater, undertaking than the school was 
Jaunched early in 1881: a printing press and the two news- 
papers referred to earlier. The original idea of this whole far- 
teaching plan of action was advanced by Chiplunkar and 
Namjoshi,™ both experienced editors. The former had for six 
years already been putting out a progressive monthly, Nibandh- 
‘Mala (a series of essays), and the latter was the publisher of the 
radical Deccan Star. 

The Mahratta started publication on January 2, 1881. A 
leading English newspaper in Western India reacted to the 
appearance of this new weekly by the following brief but signi- 
ficant comment : “The first number of this new paper made 
its appearance on Sunday. Its politics, if we may judge from 
the opening article, will be of that uncompromising type repre- 
sented by the Deccan Star, which is incorporated with the 
Mahratta.™™ The first issue of the weekly Kesari came out on 


98 Kelkar, ibid., pp. 85-86. 
99 D. P. Karmarkar, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bombay, 1956, p. 33. 


100 Kelkar, ibid., p. 90. It was so named because its curriculum 
corresponded to that of the government secondary schools. 


101 This outstanding leader of the Maratha national movement died 
in 1882. See Kelkar, ibid., p. 101. 
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January 4th. Though both papers soon won wide popularity, 
in their early years, they were always in pecuniary straits, con- 
stantly ran into political trouble, and carried on only by the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of their founders and staff.” 

It will be noted that the Mahratta was published in English 
and the Kesari in the native Marathi language. In respect to 
language the Indian press had long followed two different 
traditions. Most papers were published in the vernacular and 
catered to readers of the given Indian nationality. The others, 
less in number but quite influential, were published in English 
and claimed all-India importance, i.e., they addressed them- 
selves to the English educated bourgeois and landlord circles of 
India as a whole and to the liberal public opinion of Britain. 
Accordingly the Mahratta kept in view the Indian intelligentsia 
as a whole, while the Kesari catered to the broader Marathi 
readership, to “the mass of ignorant population who have gene- 
rally no idea of what passes around them and who therefore 
must be given the knowledge of such topics as concern their 
everyday life by writings on literary, social, political, moral and 
economic subjects.” t 

The movement led by Phadke and the history of the 
establishment of the school, college, printing press and the 
Mahratta and Kesari weeklies, indicate that the democratic 
intelligentsia of Maharashtra had already in the late 1870's 


104 Kelkar, ibid., p. 111. The appearance of the Kesari (The Lion) 

was greeted by the Times of India in an irritated and disdainful tone, 
“A new Maratha sheet has been started at Poona under the title, The 
Kesari, or the Tiger. The annual subscription to this new Tiger is one 
rupee....” 
105 In his above-cited address in tribute to the memory of Shishir 
Kumar Ghose, Tilak said that by founding the Kesari he and his com- 
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bodily at least, if not pecuniarily.” Speeches of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Madras, 1918, pp. 249-250. 

106 From a memoir of Haribhau Amedkar, a teacher in the New 
English School. Quoted by D. V. Tahmankar in Lokamanya Tilak, London, 
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become the chief motive power of the national liberation move- 
ment in Western India. Its political ideas were of a bourgeois- 
democratic nature. The Narodnik trend, however, of which 
Phadke and his colleagues may, with our above qualifications, 
be regarded as exponents, disastrously collapsed in 1879. By 
September of that year—when Tilak, Chiplunkar, Namjoshi and 
their comrades started to organise the New English School— 
Phadke’s fate was sealed. In May, Phadke’s closest colleague, 
the valiant Dowlatrao, perished; in June, Hari Naik, one of the 
bravest peasant leaders,” was sentenced to death; a month 
later, Phadke himself was captured.. We know how Tilak’s 
Mahratta regarded the Maharashtra uprising. In connection 
with the anti-British conspiracy disclosed in the Maratha State 
of Kolhapur, the Mahratia wrote in January 1881 : 


There appears nothing of special interest in the case, except 

that the case is made out to be a case of conspiracy against 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of India. The well-known 

mad patriot with a handful of Ramoosees’” wished to 

establish a republican form of Government, and now 
another attempt is reported to have been made to reinstate 

Chimaji Apa on the Kolhapur gadi! We have nothing to 

say on this point, except that we wish our readers and our 

benign rulers to fancy for a moment a handful of half- 
starved men making an attempt at subverting the British 
raj]? 

This passage clearly suggests an endeavour on the one hand 
to underline Phadke’s high patriotism and, on the other, to 
recognise as absurd the very notion of “half-starved men” over- 
throwing the great might of the British rule in India, Phadke 
indeed was a patriot, but he was a madman. It was indeed 
despairing want and starvation that made the people rise up 
against the British power; still, the uprising was senseless as it 
was inevitably doomed to failure. 


107 The Times, June 16, 1870. 
108 The Times, July 7, 1879. 


109 Ramoosee peasants originally made up the bulk" of Phadke’s band. 
See Report...., diary entry for Feb. 24th. 
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The Mahratta deemed it necessary to call the attention of 
its readers to the futility of Phadke’s violent methods of 
struggle, to the hopelessness of the attempt repeated in 1881.1" 

At the same time Tilak and his friends were aware that the 
uprising started by Phadke created a big impression on the 
whole population of the Bombay Presidency. They were also 
aware that Poona students took part in the people's demonstra- 
tion that bade farewell to the hero who had been sentenced to 
transportation for life. They might even have taken part in it 
themselves. True, the same students later referring to Phadke 
told Minayev: “His intentions were good, but the means were 
bad." These words as well as the Mahratta comments on 
Vasudev Balwant’ Phadke and the Kolhapur events really 
expressed the Tilakites’ negative attitude to blind rebellion as 
a method of struggle but not to the liberation struggle itself. 
Tilak’s own negative attitude to blind rebellion is manifest also 
from the following evidence cited by Tahmankar: 

Phadke’s biographer has written that at one point the 

young Tilak’s imagination was fired by the idea of an armed 

revolution to throw off the British rule, and he went to 

Vasudeo Balwant for lessons in marksmanship. But he 

soon realized the futility of following such a course without 

enlisting the people's support. ”™ 

We do not know how accurately this anonymous biographer 
of Phadke has described here Tilak’s position. It is, however, 
clear that the failure in practice of the very idea of such rebel- 
lion strengthened in Tilak’s mind the necessity of seeking other 
ways. But this did not at all mean that Tilak and his followers 


111 The Kolhapur conspiracy was secretly prepared and the plans for 
it were evidently laid as far back as 1879 when Vasudeo Balwant Phadke 
had visited that State ( Times of India, Jan, *, 1881. dispatch from 
Kolhapur dated Jan. 17th). The British press pointe. out that large 
peasant masses of different faiths took part in the conspiracy. It is, 
apparently, this cooperation of the Hindus and Mussalmans that Marx 
referred to in his letter to Danielson (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
On Britain, Moscow, 1953, p. 511). The leaders of the conspiracy wanted 
to rouse the masses under the slogan of reinstating the Raja whom the 
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were opposed to enlisting the support of. the masses in the 
struggle against the colonial regime. The petty-bourgeois 
nationalists held that though the masses lacked all creative 
power they were capable of exerting substantial influence on 
the course of history."* The first form of resistance to the 
British raj, in which the people’s participation could be deci- 
sive, was, in Tilak’s view, a boycott of British goods to protect 
India’s national economy. 

This specific variety of the theory of “mass petty-bourgeois 
struggle”,"’ engendered by the Indian colonial conditions, was 
expounded in the pages of the Mahratta as early as 1881, when 
the Lancashire interests attempted legislatively to undermine 
the competitive capacity of the Bombay textile industry. 

That year the British authorities issued the first Factory Act 
which introduced some elements of labour regulation in large- 
scale Indian enterprises. The immediate occasion of this action 
was an inquiry, in 1875, into labour conditions at the Bombay 
factories by a special commission which confirmed that they 
were frightfully appalling. Indeed, the workers were subjected 
to capitalist exploitation of “particularly repellent forms” sur- 
vived from “pre-capitalist relations”. 

The Act of 1881 prohibited the employment of children 
under seven years of age, limited to nine hours the working 
day of children from seven to twelve years old and pro- 
vided for some semblance of factory inspection. But even 
formally it little affected the owners of Indian enterprises; in 
practice, a check-up later revealed, the act “was treated as a 
dead letter by the manufacturers and millowners.”"” The very 
fact, however, of legislative interference by the British authori- 
ties was regarded, with good reason, by Bombay’s and other 


114 Later, in 1896, Tilak forcefully stressed that the salvation of the 
educated classes ‘‘depends on the salvation of the people”. Quoted by 
Tahmankar, ibid., p. 320 
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Indian industrialists as a grave threat not only to the then exist-, 
ing unlimited scope for the exploitation of cheap labour, but 
to the development of national industry. This was enough for 
most of the Indian press to: condemn the Act as an attempt to 
retard the development of Indian national industry. Passiona- 
tely urging a solid stand against the British attempt to 
strangle Indian national industry, the Mahratta wrote : 

Let’s unite to protect our property. If the Government 
refuses to give us protection, we shall act ourselves. Let's 
unite and resolve that we will no’ longer wear Manchester 
cloth, This is not a call to rebellion. One man is enough 
to lead a horse to water but even a dozen men cannot make 
the horse drink it. Let the authorities protect the Man- 
chester millowner but they cannot make us wear Manches- 
ter cloth. If we do this, no factory act can do anything to 
our industry, unless the Government dares to close it down 
altogether. Therefore, let's unite and show that we are 
able to safeguard our interests. We won't let the Man- 
chester merchants have Indian cotton and the factory acts 
will mean nothing to us. 

And addressing itself to the “Poona Brahman’, ie, the 
Maratha intelligentsia, the weekly thus concluded its call: 

Agitating for political rights without making any attempts 
at making a conscious population will always end in smoke. 
Let the ignorant masses know how strongly Manchester is 
working, Let them know what we are and what we ought 
to be about, and we are sure our efforts will be crowned 
with success. Let Manchester know that we have begun 
the other way, and all Manchester merchants we are quite 
sure, will tear their hair. Let the movement be begun 
once in Poona and it will spread like wildfire.” 

It will be noted that Tilak had time and again ardently 
advocated betterment of the’ material conditions of the masses. 
In that same year, 1881, the Kesari wrote: 

Whether a country is rich or poor, conquered or free, the 

majority of its inhabitants as a rule, earns its livelihood by 

manual labour. It cannot be said therefore that a parti- 
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cular country has, economically speaking, improved so long 

as the conditions of the toiling majority in that country 

have not improved.” 

Nevertheless, the Mahratta evaluated the Factory Act, 
issued by the British Government, not as a means capable of 
mitigating at least to a small degree the exploitation of the 
Maratha workers (who comprised the bulk of the Bombay mill- 
hands) nor as a law infringing on the interests of the Bombay 
millowners, but as a measure which made it still easier for 
Lancashire to compete in the Indian market and hence could 
do irreparable damage to India’s whole national property. 

Protection of the Indian national industry was declared by 
the Maharashtra democratic intelligentsia to be a high patriotic 
duty which even the exploited masses were urged to fulfil. The 
Mahratta article called for a boycott of Manchester goods as a 
weapon of struggle for the economic emancipation of the coun- 
try and a means of promoting political awakening. 

It is extremely important to note that the idea expounded 
in the above Mahratia article, urging education of the people 
in a spirit of nationalism as the main requisite for attaining the 
desired political goal, subsequently became one of the guiding 
ideas of Tilak’s whole social and political activity. 

Of course, it should be borne in mind that in the general 
conditions of the time and owing to the local character of 
separate nationalist organisations, the idea of boycott could not 
be implemented in practice. The main task the Tilakites set 
themselves in the first half of the 1880's remained in the field 
of education to stimulate liberation and patriotic feelings. In 
the annual report of the New English School for 1883 it was 
stressed that its organisers, Tilak, Namjoshi and others, 

have undertaken this work of popular education with the 
firmest conviction and belief that of all agents of human 
civilization, education is the only one that brings about 
material, moral and religious regeneration of fallen coun- 
tries and raises them up to the level of the most advanced 
nations by slow and peaceful revolutions.” 


119 Quoted by Tahmankar, ibid., p. 319. 
120 Kelkar, ibid., p. 144. 
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To further advance the cause of popular education the 
Deccan Education Society was formed. Its inaugural meeting 
was held in Poona on October 24, 1884, under the chairmanship 
of William Wedderburn.™ It should be noted that the Society 
was highly favoured by such prominent British Liberals as 
Wedderburn and Professor Wordsworth, and such mei who 
maintained ‘steadfast loyalty’ to the colonial rulers as K. T. 
Telang, R. G. Bhandarkar, and a little later, G. K. Gokhale™ 
who joined the Society. Of course, the liberals like Telang or 
the Englishman Wordsworth, on one hand, and Tilak’s sup- 
porters, on the other, had different views on the tasks of the 
Deccan Education Society. _ 

Utilising the favourable disposition of its liberal patrons, 
the organisers of the Society, already in January of the follow- 
ing year, opened a public higher educational establishment in 
Poona named- the Fergusson College,” with Tilak, Kelkar, 
Agarkar, and several others who shared their views, as teachers. 

The main condition of membership in the Deccan Educa- 
tion Society was dedicated service to its cause: its members 
who taught/at the school and college pledged to devote them- 
selves entirely to teaching, be content with quite meagre pay 
(originally Rs. 80 to 35 per month) and not to engage in any 
other work notwithstanding inevitable privations. This readi- 
ness to sacrifice all material benefits and personal interests for 
an idea imparted an altogether exceptional character to the 
activity of the Society in the early years of its existence. And 
this exceptional character did not escape the notice of the 
British authorities. Thus, the Director of Public Instruction of 
the Bombay Presidency, Lee Warner, for instance, was well 
aware of the Society’s real aim and, particularly, the aim of its 
college. “The experiment’, he wrote, “has no parallel in any 


121 Ibid., p. 145. 

122 The Society’s patrons included even the retiring Viceroy of India, 
Lord Ripon. See Tahmankar, ibid., p. 32. The “trustworthiness” of the 
Deccan Education Society, assured by the names of its high-ranking 
patrons induced a number of Maratha princes to make substantial contri- 
‘butions to the Society’s fund. 

123 After the Governor of Bombay, James Fergusson. 
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other city in India and is interesting from other points of view 
than the educational aspect.” 

Along with educating conscious opponents to the British: 
raj in the school and college, Tilak, Agarkar and their friends 
continued their day to day work on the Mahratta and Kesari, 
and by their “proud, patriotic, persevering and propagandistic 
pen” defended the rights of oppressed India. 

As early as in 1882 they ran into a direct clash with the 
authorities. For Tilak and Agarkar it ended rather sadly: the 
editors of the Mahratta and Kesari were sentenced by a court 
of law to four months’ imprisonment. The trial against them 
was occasioned by a lawsuit instituted by the Dewan of Kolha- 
pur, Barve, a creature of the British Resident. Barve was 
brazenly plundering the treasury and in every way defaming 
the Maharaja. Tilak and Agarkar not only tried to expose the 
Dewan and support the deceived Maharaja, but really stood up: 
in defence of the very principle of ‘native power’ as against 
alien rule. Tilak believed that in the States the population was 
better off than in British India. He also entertained the rather 
widespread view that the princes might, if need be, join the 
anti-British struggle. Another factor was the political narrow- 
mindedness of the Maratha petty-bourgeois nationalists who- 
failed to see that the Maratha and other Indian princes had 
completely become puppets of the colonial power. The public 
regarded Tilak’s and Agarkar’s action as patriotic and com- 
mendable. This was demonstrated by the enthusiastic recep- 
tion they were given on their release from jail,” which also- 
confirmed the fact that Tilak and Agarkar enjoyed the respect 
and affection of the democratic circles of Maharashtra. 

Two basic trends, developing side by side, are observable 
in Tilak’s views and actions in the 1880's. They reflect the 
complex path of the formation of the Maharashtra petty-bour- 
geois nationalists’ ideology. The first trend—towards a deter- 
mined resistance to the policy of the colonial regime—was 


124 Quoted by Tahmankar, ibid., p. 34. 

128 Kelkar, ibid., p. 117. 

126 Kelkar, ibid., pp. 136-7. The students of the Deccan College 
and the New English School had raised Rs. 400 for the Tilak and Agarkar 
Defence Fund. See Tahmankar, ibid., p. 29. 
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manifested in articles published in the Mahratta and Kesari 
from their very inception, and was at once noticed by the lead- 
ing Anglo-Indian newspaper, the Times of India, which was 
very sensitive to any anti-colonial sentiments voiced in the 
press." India is “a fallen nation”, India is “a nation suffering. 
under foreign oppression and tyranny”—that is how fearlessly 
Tilak described the condition of his country in the 1880's. 
This trend is- also manifested in the above cited Mahratta 
article which propounded the need for enlisting the people in 
the liberation struggle and proclaimed a boycott of British 
goods as a weapon of this struggle., It is likewise reflected in 
Tilak’s activity in educating a generation capable of being. 
fired by the patriotic aim of national liberation. Lastly, it is 
manifested in the famous discussion on what should be given 
priority—social reforms™ or political demands. 

The ‘social’, or rather domestic, reforms could divert atten- 
tion from direct struggle against the alien rulers; therefore,. 
Tilak urged priority to political action as the decisive means. 
of liberating India. This was well brought out in a dialogue 
between Tilak and Agarkar when they were just embarking on 
their public careers. Agarkar favoured ‘social reforms’, Tilak 
advocated. political struggle. To Agarkar’s contention that the 
main thing was a solid house (i.e, a country without supersti- 
tion and ignorance) and that the doors for it (ie, political 
reforms) could be provided later, Tilak replied ; 

You can well beat the resonant drum of housereform (i.e., 

social reform) as you say. But what will you say to a man 


127 See Times of India, Jan. 8 and Feb. 5, 1881. 

128 Mahratta, Jan. 3, 1886; quoted by Voice of India, Jan. 1886. 

129 The term ‘social reforms’ represented a number of objectives, 
including the removal of medieval social and religious survivals such as, 
early child marriages, the ban on remarriage by Hindu widows, casteism. 
These reforms, which aimed primarily at eliminating traditionally existing 
barriers in Indian society, facilitated the creation of freer Conditions for 
the development of bourgeois relations. At the same time the struggle 
for these reforms overshadowed the main task—liberation from colonial 
oppression. The British therefore were favourably disposed to the ‘social 
reformers’, the most prominent among whom in Western India were 
Ranade and Gokhale. 
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who is homeless? Give them homes and then ask them to 
reform.” 


The other trend was signified by Tilak and his friends 
taking part in the everyday activities of the Maharashtra 
Moderates’ principal organisation, the Sarvajanik Sabha, and 
their supporting the quite moderate programme of demands 
-put forward by the Indian National Congress, which started 
in 1885. Soon after its establishment, Tilak (from 1888) began 
to take an active part in its work.™ Some of Tilak’s political 
pronouncements and Mahratta articles indicate a striving to 
utilise even the very meagre opportunities of self-government 
Britain granted to the upper stratum of the Indian exploiting 
classes. He especially supported every undertaking which 
could further India’s industrial development. Criticism of the 
British Government's internal and external measures was, in a 
number of articles, marked by restraint and an ability to touch 
-upon ‘dangerous subjects’ with due circumspection. 

For example, on the occasion of the 1886 Congress session 
the Mahratta wrote : 

What fills us with great delight in connection with the 

proceedings of this year's Congress is the most friendly 

and sympathetic attitude of the Qeen’s highest representa- 
tive and Viceroy of India towards its delegates and Presi- 
dent... But should he after his interview with the Honour- 
able Dadabhai and the picked delegates, learn what the 
people most urgently wish to have at the present time, and 
exert himself during the remaining term of his Viceroyalty 
to procure for them at least partial representation in the 

Provincial as well as Supreme Councils of the country," 

and should he succeed in his efforts in this direction, he 


130 Kelkar, ibid., pp. 525-6. 

131 Jbid., p. 257. According to Karmarkar the first mention of Tilak 
in the Congress proceedings appeared in 1889. See D. P. Karmarkar, ibid., 
p. 55. 

132 This refers to the so-called legislative, but really consultative, 
councils of the Viceroy and the Governors of several Indian provinces, 
consisting of 6 to 18 members appointed by the British authorities and 
made up mostly of Englishmen, primarily Civil Servants. The Councils 
(until 1892) had the right to discuss some questions relating to secondary 
‘branches of administration. 
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would not only water and bring to maturity the tree of self- 

government planted by his predecessor, but he would like 

Lord Ripon, also. establish his claim to the everlasting 

gratitude of the country.™ 

Here the Mahratta used language which the most mode- 
rate Indian periodical could well subscribe to. 

In the 1880's, the two trends described here co-existed 
more or less equally in the pages of the Mahratta and Kesari: 
on one hand, the papers vigorously supported the economic and 
political aspirations of the law-abiding bourgeois and landlord 
opposition; on the other, support to the opposition was linked 
with the broader tasks of the national-liberation movement, 
with calls to consider the vital needs of the people and attract 
their sympathy as an imperative prerequisite to the success of 
the political struggle. 

In view of this duality of the political course of the Kesari 
and Mahratta it should be noted that until 1887 both weeklies 
were collectively owned by the members of the Deccan Educa- 
tion Society, and, by a special decision, their editorials had to 
express the common views of all or at least the majority of its 
members. Later, however, when differences arose it was 
decided to sever completely both papers from the Society and 
hand them over to Vasudevrao Kelkar as his property with 
Tilak as general director. As regards editorial work, Agar- 
kar“ was editor of the Kesari throughout 1887. The Mahratta 
was first edited by Tilak. In 1882 (as Tilak and Agarkar were 
arrested) Kelkar became its editor and continued until Septem- 
ber 1891. After that Tilak became the publisher and editor of 
both papers.” 

Thus in the 1880's the Kesari and Mahratta reflected the 
views not only of Tilak but also of his colleagues, with whom 
he subsequently parted. Nevertheless Tilak agreed to bear 
political responsibility for the two publications both for their 
moderate-liberal and radical expressions. 


133 Mahratta, Jan. 2, 1887; quoted by Voice of India, Jan. 1887. 
134 Kelkar, ibid., pp. 539-540. 

135 Ibid., p. 109. 

136 Ibid., pp. 114-5. 
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Highly characteristic is the Mahratta’s succinct but signi- 
ficant appraisal of the very first meeting of the Indian National 
Congress. After enthusiastically welcoming its activity and 
declaring its results a complete success, the Mahratta said: 
“We, however, cannot conclude this necessarily brief notice of 
the Congress without thanking the organizers of the movement 
on behalf of the millions that stood most in need of organiza- 
tion and design.” Thus from the very inception of the 
National Congress Tilak’s paper considered it necessary that 
the Congress should represent the interests of the millions, that 
it should become an instrument for leading the popular masses: 
of the country. Few Indian public leaders rose to such an 
understanding of the tasks of the first all-India political asso- 
ciation, as the National Congress proclaimed itself to be. At 
any rate—judging by the extensive surveys of the Voice of India 
monthly which regularly reprinted (and when necessary trans- 
lated into English) Indian press comments—none of the leading 
national newspapers had expressed a view similar to the 
Mahratta’s“* Excepting the Bengali weekly Amrita Bazar 
Patrika,™ all of them, in hailing the birth of the Congress, re- 
garded it as a school for the future representative government 
of India, a means of conveying to the British Government the 
wishes of the bourgeois and landlord circles, but they did not 
demand, as the Mahratta did, that the Congress become an 
organiser of the ‘millions’. As regards the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, which reflected the views of a section of Bengal’s 
petty-bourgeois nationalists, its comment on the first Congress 
was rather sceptical and full of the bitterest irony: 

Bombay held a National Congress the other day. We al- 

ways object to giving big names to small things. We wish 

we had a National Congress. But that is neither here nor 
there, It is, however, something to see leaders of society 
coming from different and distant parts of the country to 
deplore over their fallen condition. That is the only busi- 
ness that sits naturally upon those who feel for the abject 


137 Mahratta, Jan. 3, 1886; quoted by Voice of India, Jan. 1886. 

138 See Voice of India, Jan. 1886, pp. 46-56. 

139 “The Amrita Bazar Patrika is the most popular newspaper among 
the natives here’, Minayev, Diaries...., p. 169. 
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state of their country. As for making speeches, they may 
interest one, but can serve no useful purpose whatever. We 
might as well convene a National Congress and abolish the 
British Government by a resolution.” 


Tilak was of a different mind. He believed that by rallying 
the masses the Congress should be able to play not only a posi- 
tive but also a leading role in the liberation struggle. And this 
belief permeated the Mahratta’s articles on various Congress 
sessions for a number of years. In the 1880's the Mahratta in 
its pages, and Tilak himself in his speeches, expounded a pro- 
gramme of petty-bourgeois reforms orientated on the support 
of the masses, as well as the practical tasks of promoting the 
development of India’s economy. 

Thus in an article on the approaching Madras Congress 
session in 1887, Tilak’s paper pointed out that the first and 
foremost question for India was that of education—“education 
in all its branches—primary, secondary and higher, both 
liberal and technical”. It was necessary, the paper maintained, 
to survey the results of the Government's policy on public 
education from the national standpoint and state the view of 
Indian public opinion on it. Continuing, the Mahratta said: 

Next to the question of education comes the question of 

the poverty of the country. Last year it was represented, 

and it is still maintained in certain quarters, that repre- 
sentative institutions are a panacea for this as well as for 
other evils from which we are suffering. We think other- 
wise. Representative institutions may alleviate, if they do 
anything, but they certainly cannot cure the malady, What 
we want really is a Permanent Settlement or something 
partaking to a great extent of that character against the 

State Landlord, indigenous industries, and development of 

internal trade." 

After stating its views on the agrarian question which in 
Maharashtra primarily consisted in the need to abolish the 
supreme landownership by the colonial State (the State Land- 


140 Amrita Bazar Patrika, Jan. 1, 1886; quoted by Voice of India, 


Jan. 1886. 
141 Mahratta, Dec. 4, 1887; quoted by Voice of India, Jan. 1888. 
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lord) the Mahratta called for easing the peasantry’s tax bur- 
den, for expanding the home market and strengthening the 
positions of the national industry. It quite clearly outlined an 
economic programme of bourgeois development. It is signi- 
ficant that two years later, at Bombay, the National Congress 
too pointed out the need for a “permanent settlement through 
the whole of India.”"* 
Later, in 1893, at Lahore, where the Congress again passed 
a resolution calling for permanent settlement, Tilak speaking in 
its support said: 
J have great pleasure in supporting the proposition and in 
doing so I shall point out first that this is one of those re- 
solutions which furnishes a complete answer to the charge 
brought against the Congress that it exists for the benefit 
_of the educated class... We are not seeking to benefit that 
class, but the poor classes, and I shall point out that 
coming as I do from Bombay, I don’t plead for zemindars, 
but the ryots of Bombay. There the necessity of Permanent 
Settlement is newly felt by all classes of the community.“ 
. This demand of the liberal bourgeois landlord leadership 
of the Congress was but another timid attempt to facilitate the 
further development of Indian capitalism. But in the parti- 
cular conditions of Western India, especially Maharashtra, this 
demand assumed first and foremost an openly anti-colonial 
colouring, Unlike Bengal and a number of other regions of 
India where the peasants’ principal enemy was the feudal land- 
lord, the main prop of the British, in Maharashtra, the cultiva- 
tor was plundered directly by the supreme landowner, i.e., the 
British authorities. In striving to secure the abolition of the 
right of the state landlord to raise land assessments Tilak sought 
to weaken the economic pillars of the colonial government— 
herein lay the politically progressive purport cf Tilak’s demand. 


142 The agrarian relations in’ Maharashtra are comprehensively reviewed 
by G. G. Kotovsky in this volume. 

143 The Times, Dec. 30, 1889. Permanent settlement was demanded 
in India as early as the 1870's. See, for instance, Monier Williams, Modern 
India and the Indians, London, 1878, pp. 239-240. 


144 Speeches of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Madras, 1918, pp.11-12. 
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At the same time it should be borne in mind that Tilak 
was much less outspoken against the moneylender—another 
highly dangerous enemy of the peasantry. Though money- 
lenders, mainly from the Marwari and Gujarati trading and 
moneylending castes, became increasingly active in Maharashtra, 
Tilak, judging by our available information, rarely condemned 
their pursuits. This peculiar indifference to the presence of 
moneylenders in the Maratha villages may be understood when 
we recall the fact that the economic ideas of the Maratha demo- 
cratic intelligentsia—for all its political radicalism—little differed 
from the views of the Bombay big bourgeoisie on the ways of 
India’s capitalist development. And these views were in the 
final count determined not only by the industrial but also by 
the trading and moneylending interests. l 

Occasionally circumstances impelled the petty-bourgeois- 
nationalists to speak out against the moneylenders for the com- 
mon national cause. So it was, for example, during the 1896-97 
famine when Tilak compelled Poona’s food grain merchants to- 
reduce prices. But no sooner had the given ‘extraordinary 
circumstances’ passed than the question of the moneylenders- 
lapsed from the vision of the leaders of the Maharashtra petty- 
bourgeois nationalists. 

in the 1880's Tilak and his colleagues paid great attention 
to other problems, namely, those of India’s industrial develop- 
ment and gradual economic emancipation, For example, on 
the question of famine prevention, while calling for more 
extensive irrigation and the spread of railway communication,. 
the Mahratta stressed that the root of the whole evil was “the 
complete extinction of our old arts and trades” and that it could 
only be remedied by the Government “encouraging the deve- 
lopment of manufactures.” In another article the Mahratta 
said: 

It seems to be the conviction, all over the land, among all 

thinking men that the present situation is full of danger, 

and nothing but the revival of the dead, the strengthening 


145 Times of India, Nov. 14, 1896; see letter to editor of Nov. 8, 1896. 
146 See Mahratta, Aug. 8 and 15, 1886; quoted by Voice of India, Aug. 
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of the living and the creation of new industries, with the 
application of modern science and modern inventions, is 
the only means of saving the country from inevitable drain 
on her finances and the undisguised impoverishment of her 
people." 

In an article on technical education the Mahratta did not 


merely set forth the practical aspects of the question, but plainly 
„and accurately portrayed the disastrous consequences of colo- 
nial dependence and simultaneously, quite in the spirit of the 
liberal ideologists of the Bombay big bourgeoisie, pointed out 
the ways and means to overcome the country’s economic back- 
wwardness, The paper said: 


India has now become almost an agricultural country, but 
it must be remembered that it is the foreign competition 
that has made it so and not that the natural conditions 
here are unfavourable to manufactures. On the contrary, 
‘we manufactured almost all our articles here until our 
trades were destroyed. We still produce the raw materials 
and have cheap labour at our command. We only want 
capital and skilled labour, and we appeal to Government 
for the latter, with the hope that if skilled labour be made 
available what little capital we have we may invest in 
trades." 


This line of consistently advocating the ideas of industrial 


development in all forms and aspects was pursued by Tilak over 
a number of years. Thus, in an article on an exhibition of 
Indian crafts at Poona in October 1888, the Mahratta wrote : 


Yesterday will be marked as a red-letter day in the history 
of this ancient capital of the Deccan, Poona has once 
more vindicated its right to be looked upon as one of the 
few cities in India that have adapted themselves readily to 
the changed circumstances of modern times and have thus 
preserved their ancient fame. Yesterday's ceremony shows 
that the people of this city are aware of what is wanted 
from them at the present day. It is a sign of the times, of 
the change that is coming over us, of the industrial era 
which is just dawning on the horizon. 


147 Mahratta, Jan. 24, 1886; quoted by Voice of India, Feb. 1886. 
148 Mahratia, Sept. 26, 1886; quoted by Voice of India, Sept. 1886. 
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And the paper went on to say: 


Technical education will better enable the industrial po; 
lation to live happily than all the philologies and phil 
sophies and other abstruse and merely speculati 
sciences.” ts ie 7 
The petty-bourgeois nationalists of Maharashtra were ready 
to lend every support to the industrial development of India, 
sometimes even at the expense of the vital interests of the 
country’s working class, We already know that in the 1880's 
the Mahratta opposed the introduction of the Factory Act 
Indian enterprises. This is confirmed not only by the above- — 
mentioned article the Mahratta carried in 1881, in 1888, the 
paper again addressed. itself to its readers with a sharp 
denunciation of a resolution passed by a special committee or 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce calling to reduce the 
working day of women and children in Bombay’s textile mills. 
The Mahratta wrote: i eat a 
This resolution was ostensibly passed in the name of Ah 
philanthropy, but one who knows the previous history of 
the case will not be led away by any such clap-trap. We = 
know the real meaning of this philanthropy of the Man- NS 
chester people: These people have become alarmed at the — 3 
growth of the Bombay trade with China, and consider that i 
the geographical position of Bombay gives it an advantage — 
over Lancashire which it is not possible to remove. The ify 
Chamber, therefore, wishes to put a clog in the way. of Lis 
Bombay in the shape of increasing the cost of production. oles 
This can be achieved by curtailing the hours of work in 
the case of women and children. a 
And further unqualifyingly approving the indignation of 
the Bombay millowners, the paper went on: 
Considering the success, which Manchester has alread 
once had, in forcing the Government of India to sacrifice 
; it is no wonder that the Bombay Mill- 
n has become alarmed lest judgement 


the import duties, 
owners’ Associatio 
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might go against them by default. They have very pro- 

perly deemed it right to intervene in time and represent 

their case truly and strongly not only to the powers that be 
in India but also to the English public.™ 

Maharashtra’s democratic intelligentsia, vitally concerned 
as it was in the abolition of the more glaring feudal survivals in 
the country, had not yet then in the backward social and eco- 
nomic conditions of India sensed the antagonism that was 

“slowly rising between the petty and big bourgeoisie. It fully 
and most energetically and determinedly supported the econo- 
mic demands of the Bombay millowners. Moreover, the hypo- 
crisy and self-seeking character of the British capitalists’ ‘solici- 
tude’ for the Indian proletariat were so obvious that this 
by itself could evoke nothing but indignation. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that neither Tilak nor his colleagues saw 
that the working class could play any role in the liberation 
struggle, even in the bourgeois-radical view of that role, which 
regarded the proletariat merely as the most disinherited and 
oppressed part of the city population that therefore was able 
to come out (under the leadership of the democratic intelli- 
gentsia, of course) most determinedly against the colonial 
regime. As a matter of fact it was really hard to discern that 
role in the 1880’s when the Indian working class was weak and 
numerically small. 

Only later, in the early 20th century, when the ranks of 
the ‘proletariat had grown and a revolutionary upsurge swept 
the country, did Tilak’s followers adopt the bourgeois-radical 
view of the proletariat’s role in the national struggle" 

It will be noted, however, that the Mahratta spoke out in 
defence of Indian workers even in the 1880's, but only those 
employed at British-owned enterprises. It vigorously support- 
ed a protest of the Calcutta Indian Association against the 
inhuman treatment of coolies in Assam. Led by the Moderate 
Surendranath Bannerjee the Association addressed a memoran- 
dum to the British authorities calling attention to the maltreat- 


150 Mahratta, Dec. 23, 1888; quoted by Voice of India, Feb. 1889. 
151 For relations between the Tilakites and the workers of Bombay in 
1908 see A. I. Chicherov’s essay in this book. 
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ment of Indian coolies working on English-owned tea planta- 
tions. “The Government”, the Mahratta wrote, “is morally 
responsible for the well-being of these unfortunate people who 
are left unprotected and fully exposed to the brutal instincts of 
a good many planters.” 

Almost from the very beginning of his public career Tilak 
strove to link the problems of India’s economic development 
with the tasks of political education, and viewed political pro- 
blems in their interconnection with economic questions. For 
example, commenting on a public lecture by a high Bombay 
official, Lee Warner, on the principles and allowable limits of 
criticising the British power, the Mahratta drew a parallel 
between the political rights and duties of the subjugated 
Indians and the problem of economic relations between Britain 
and its colonial appendage. The paper wrote: 

Mr. Lee-Warner would ask us, to speak from analogy, to 
be the producers of the raw material, and he would leave 
the work of manufacturing to England. Our ambition is 
that we shall be not only the producers of raw material, 
but also the manufacturers and the traders in them too. 
What reason on earth can there be for which we should 
leave to England for all times to come the work of manu- 
facturing? . There is nothing in our physical or national 
conditions which permanently incapacitates us to occupy 
the enviable position which England does at the present 
day, We enjoyed it once, and it ought to be our ambition 
to recover it once again.’® 

This article, as well as many others in the Maharashtra 
petty-bourgeois nationalist press, openly challenged the British: 
rulers but it was, of course, a question of the rather distant 
future, Tilak’s day to day activity, however, did not always 
conform to this great common goal of national liberation. 
Practical expediency made him support a golden mean course 
and accept the policy of the moderate leaders of the Congress 
in whose work Tilak took an increasingly active part. Thus 
Tilak very readily helped the Indian bourgeois opposition to 


152 Mahratta, May 27, 1888; quoted by Voice of India, July 1888. 
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pursue its quite modest programme of struggle for the institu- 
tion of the so-called representative principle in the administra- 
tion of India. He was well aware that this programme was but 
a half way measure, was permeated with the idea of compro- 
mise with the colonial power, and that a very narrow circle of 
people could gain from it but a semblance of benefit. Never- 
theless he conscientiously helped to promote its realisation. A 
Maratha patriot proud of the history and culture of his people, 
Tilak was even ready to forego his Maratha nationalism in the 
interests of the whole Indian bourgeois class which he regarded 
as the interests of the people of India. Illustrative of this is 
Tilak’s stand at the Bombay Congress session in 1889, where, in 
full agreement with its liberal leaders," Tilak supported a re- 
solution calling for wider powers to the so-called legislative, but 
` really merely consultative, councils of the Provincial Governors 
and the Viceroy, which had been in existence since 1861. This 
widening of their powers in fact meant nothing more than that 
some number of their members should be elected, that the 
councils should have the right to discuss the provincial and all- 
India budgets, criticise the financial policy of the authorities, 
and make interpellations. Tilak’s stand is significant not only 
because it approved of the conciliatory tactics of the Congress 
leadership; it is even more interesting—to the historian—for 
showing how Tilak was able to ‘forget’ his Maratha patriotism 
when, in his opinion, all-India affairs were concerned. At this 
Bombay Congress session Tilak, while favouring on the whole 
the resolution on “enlarging and reforming the Legislative 
Councils”, tabled an amendment that the Supreme Legislative 
Council of the Viceroy should be elected by the elected mem- 
bers of the Provincial Councils and not by delegates from local 
public bodies (municipal councils, etc.) as the draft resolution 
would have it. In moving his amendment Tilak said that he 
did so out of responsibility to his province (i.e, the Bombay 
Presidency). Expounding his idea he asked: “Will it be con- 
venient to authorize each of these electoral bodies to send their 
own representatives (members) to the Imperial Legislative 
Council or will it be more convenient to invest elected members 


154 Gokhale, among others, supported Tilak. See Kelkar, ibid., p. 258. 
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of the Provincial Council with that authority?” and answered: 
“The Legislative Council must have on it representatives fro A 
the different presidencies, and not from districts or divisions. 
Thus the leader of the Maharashtra democratic intelligentsia 
would rather have the Bombay Presidency as a whole repre- 
sented on the Viceroy’s Council than his own Maharashtra. If 
we recall that only a handful of millowners, merchants and 
landowners in the Presidency™ had a right to vote it will 
become clear that Tilak here consistently upheld the interests 
of the big Bombay bourgeoisie. Let's add that Tilak’s speech 
contained no criticism of the fundamentals of the draft resolu- 
tion, This moderate liberal attitude of his to the question of 
Indian self-government was also reflected by the Mahratta. 
Nearly a year before the Bombay Congress session the Mahratta 
wrote this on the proposed reform of the Legislative Councils: 
But the question is how long the people are to be kept at 
the political feeding-bottle stage. We have outgrown the 
age, we believe, and if the Government is sincere it ought 
to recognise the truth of this, and give us some stronger 
nourishment. We do not claim to have the food of the 
adult or the grown-up man, as he gets it in England and 
elsewhere, yet even these moderate proposals make the 
hearts of these conservative statesmen tremble with fear.” 
On the basis of the above statements and facts we may con- 
clude that in the 1880's the views of the best spokesman of the 
Maratha democratic intelligentsia were not devoid of contradic- 
tions and were marked by a certain duality, On the one hand 
they were highly progressive as they expounded the need of 
uncompromising struggle for India’s political emancipation—the 
main prerequisite for the development of her productive and 
cultural forces. On the other hand, they made Tilak tolerate a 
conciliatory policy towards the British authorities. Tilak did 
not separate himself from the moderate wing of the Indian 


155 Speeches of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Madras, 1918, pp. 2-3. 

156 In 1890 the Congress proposed that electoral rights be granted to no 
more than two per cent of the population of a given province. See The 
Times, Jan. 2, 1891, article entitled ‘The Indian National Congress ay 
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national movement, for he was a convinced and consistent pro- 
tagonist of united action. As the class antagonisms in the young 
bourgeois society of India were not developed and the country 
was in colonial subjection from which all classes of that society 
suffered to a greater or lesser degree, this striving was under- 
standable and natural enough, but it led to the loss of funda- 
mentally important positions and orientations, and in the final 
count, far from yielding any benefit, caused serious harm. 

At the close of the 1880's. Tilak realised that further com- 
promise was inadmissible. And he reappraised the position he 
had tolerated for the time being, which only recently seemed 
expedient to him and therefore acceptable. 


IV 


Signs of fundamental differences between Tilak and his 
colleagues began to appear as early as the middle 1880's. Grow- 
ing more and more acute, these differences resulted in a rupture 
in 1887 between Tilak and one of his former friends, Agarkar. 
For a long time this discord developed under the surface and, 
as one of Tilak’s biographers notes, both continued jointly to 
-write articles for the Kesari. Agarkar was wedded to ideas of 
social reform and was even willing to use government aid to 
abolish medieval social and religious customs. Tilak, on the 
other hand regarded the ancestral religious worship of the 
ancient gods as a means capable of awakening “a true spirit of 
nationality and patriotism.”™ All the more indignantly did he 
pppose the interference of the hateful British rulers who by 
means of legislative acts upheld the ‘social reformers’, thus 
winning support in Indian bourgeois society. Besides that 
Tilak held that propaganda of social reform relegated to the 
background the struggle for political reform.” All this finally 
brought about a break between Agarkar and Tilak who then 
became the sole editor of the Kesari.“ 

A controversy of much more serious consequences flared 
up in 1890 between Tilak and the majority of the Deccan 
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Education Society. It will be remembered that under its rules 
the members of the society pledged to devote themselves 
entirely to teaching and educating the youth enrolled at the 
New English School and the Fergusson College. Both estab- 
lishments belonged to the Society and the teachers’ salaries 
were paid out of its funds. Gradually members of the Society 
started to deviate from its rules and, not satisfied with their 
monthly pay of Rs. 35, later raised to Rs. 75, took up outside 
work. This was due not only to personal inclinations of indi- 
vidual members, but to differences in interpreting the aims of 
the Deccan Education Society. Tilak’s letter of resignation re- 
produced in Kelkar’s book, expresses deep bitterness and dis- 
appointment. The main reason Tilak gave for resigning from 
the Society was its departure from the principles of self-reliance, 
self-sacrifice and simplicity of conduct.” In this document we 
see Tilak’s moral make-up and social sense in all their crystal 
purity and nobleness. Tilak said in his letter: 
It is now nearly eleven years since we combined for a‘com- 
mon object, and during that interval, or at least the major 
portion of it, we have with a steadfast aim struggled, 
worked and suffered together. For the sake of our aspira- 
tions we have faced an amount of opposition, and had to 
put up with various taunts, sneers, ridicules and disappoint- 
ments, For the sake of an ideal we have made large sacri- 
fices and undergone many privations. And now after such 
a long period of constant labour in company with you, in 
pursuance of common aims and aspirations, circumstances 
should drive me to speak to you of separation, in spite of 
the feelings which the community of ends and sufferings 
have contributed to develop is a misfortune the severity of 
which can better be imagined than told. . . 
And with his innate straightforwardness he continued : 
ed tendency into our body to deviate 
‘from the principles we originally accepted for’ our guid- 
ance, and which have brought us so much success. At 
every time when the tendency displayed itself, I have pro- 
tested against it; but nothing has ensued except heart-burn- 


Of late, I see a mark 
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ings and bitter repartees. Under the circumstances, I feel 

it my duty to withdraw.™ 

Developing his thought Tilak further stressed that at the 
beginning when the Society had not yet gained recognition, all 
its members could hope for success only by relying on their zeal 
and devotion. That is why the Society little by little won the 
wide public prestige and trust necessary for its entire under- 
taking. However “we now stand divided in aims and pursuits, 
estranged by conflicting passions and interests, and wearied by 
simplicity and rigidity of conduct.” 

The five men—Chiplunkar, Tilak, Namjoshi, Agarkar and 
Apte (in 1883 their number increased to six: they were joined 
by Kelkar and Gole, Chiplunkar died)—who had once united to 
start a school, two newspapers and a printing plant, and later 
became founders of the Deccan Education Society and Fergus- 
son College, developed divergent views by 1890. Agarkar went 
all-out in support of the ‘social reformers’. Vasudevrao Kelkar 
was ready to please both the Extremists and Moderates. 
Others simply could not resist the temptation of putting their 
own welfare above the public good. Tilak found himself in the 
minority and feeling that he could no longer follow the course 
of forced compromises he preferred to break with his creation 
and withdraw. 

Tilak’s break with the Deccan Education Society aggravat- 
ed his relations with the Sarvajanik Sabha, a most influential 
organisation in Western India. Differences arose also in this 
organisation. It transpired that while a section of its members 
adhered to the views of Ranade and Gokhale another section 
held radical views. Thus the period of 1890-91 marked a turn- 
ing point in Tilak’s activity.” Overcoming the conflict which 
developed in his mind, he parted with the conciliators among 
his colleagues. 


163 Ibid., p. 528, 
164 Ibid., p. 530. 


165 In his letter Tilak pointed out that as editor, in 1883-90, Vasudevrao 


Kelkar had so conducted the papers as not to hurt any member or interest. 
See N. C. Kelkar, ibid., p. 540. 
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The objective reason that had strengthened Tilak’s resolve 
to abandon the course of compromises was (as noted above) the 
rise of spontaneous outbreaks of mass disaffection in the late 
1880's and early 1890's, Warnings that an internal political 
crisis was maturing were sounded by prominent Indian and. 
British public figures. One of the most characteristic pro- 
nouncements on this subject has been cited above.” Another 
important reason that had made Tilak realise the necessity of 
fighting the Moderates was not only the conciliatory line of the 
Deccan Education Society and the leaders of the Sarvajanik 
Sabha, but also the fear of the National Congress to let 
the broad masses take part in political activity. As for the top 
leaders of the National Congress they were not averse to” 
coming to terms with British imperialism and securing for 
themselves a share in the exploitation of India. Dadabhai 
Naoroji stated in the House of Commons in 1893 that for all 
the injustice of the British economic and budgetary policy, 
"Indian and British interests were practically identical and that 


At the same time there is no doubt that the immediate cause 
that had spurred Tilak to abandon the course of compromises” 
was (besides the insufferable situation that had developed in 
the Deccan Education Society) the ‘divide and rule’ policy 
which the British started to pursue on an all-India scale in the 
early 1890's. 

On oné hand the authorities in every way helped to fan 
communal strife, not stopping at gross provocations and base 


communal clashes began, insidiously engineered by the British 
and native reactionaries. On the other hand, the British autho- 


167 See'excerpt from A. O. Hume's letter to the National Congress writ- 
ten in 1892, Next year Dadabhai Naoroji stated in Parliament that the 
Indian problem would in the end turn into an Irish problem, but 50 times 
more difficult. See Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XVI, 1893; 
Commons, Sept. 20, p. 1770. 
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both sides were interested in maintaining British rule in India. 


slander. In the Indian cities where the two biggest communi- 
ties, Hindu and Moslem, lived peacefully side by side, bloody” 
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rities demonstratively supported the ‘social reformers’. For 
example, in 1891 the Viceroy’s Council passed an Act raising 
the age of consent from 10 to 12. While sharply condemning 
«child marriages, the law makers were well aware that early 
marriages were practised mainly among the upper classes of 
Indian society and often had only a symbolic ritual purpose. 
Although they knew that the act was deeply resented by 
orthodox Hindus, the authorities readily granted the wish of the 
“social reformers’ who considered the new act an advance in 
the struggle for the abolition of medieval survivals. In their 
own way the ‘social reformers’ were right. But Tilak and his 
‘supporters thought otherwise. To them the removal of Hindu 
practices with the help of a foreign power was an insult 
to national feelings. While giving priority to political action 
Tilak did not deny the need for social reform; only that it 
should be pursued by coaxing and convincing, and not by 
administrative measures which, in his opinion, were only harm- 
ful to Indian society. Tilak held that such measures as the Age 
-of Consent Bill were also politically damaging to the national 
-cause, as they helped the Government of India to secure the 
support of a small but highly influential group of the Indian 
intelligentsia. Himself disfavouring child marriages,” Tilak 
nevertheless indefatigably pointed out in the pages of the Kesari 
that in practice it would affect certain religious customs of the 
Hindus.” 

The Age of Consent Bill was opposed not only in Poona 
and Bombay. A strong campaign against it was conducted also 
in Bengal where the newspaper Bongobashi with a circulation 
of 20,000'°—an exceptionally high one for that time—was 
particularly militant. While protesting against the bill it really 
urged to fight the colonial regime. The Sepoy mutiny, 
Bongobashi threateningly pointed out, took place because it was 
a matter of Dharma. In 1891, blood was again being shed in the 
same India and her people were sacrificing their lives and going 
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to jail because it was again a matter of Dharma. In another article 
Bongobashi said: it was becoming quite probable that enrag- 
ed by insults we would gradually really become rebels. This 
created no small danger to the British raj. On the day 20 
crores” of subjects, though unarmed and hungry, weak and 
depressed, became rebels, even if only in their thoughts, it 
would be long before the knell rang for the British raj™ A 
third article stated that rebellion against alien rule was not a 
crime; on the contrary, it should be welcomed, if there was a 
chance of success. 

The movement in defence of the customs of Hinduism 
which had arisen several months earlier in the towns of Western 
India was led by Tilak. In the columns of the Kesari he 
attacked the ‘social reformers’, Ranade, Bhandarkar, Telang and 
others, and urged his readers to oppose interference in matters 
of religion. A wave of meetings attended by many thousands 
of people swept the cities of the Bombay Presidency. Tilak 
himself addressed many such meetings in Bombay and Poona.” 
While agitating in defence of Hinduism Tilak gave a strong 
political colouring to this question. He denounced the views 
and especially the tactics of the ‘social reformers’ as dampening 
the spirit of nationality.” And he strove to make the Hindu 
religion a potent weapon of popular resistance to the colonial 
arbitrary rule. 

This did not mean that he was ready to disregard other’ 
means to attain his political goal. On the contrary, he was in 
favour of all other methods he could think of with his limited 
class outlook, of educating the masses in the spirit of the ideals 
of the national-liberation struggle. But in the early 1890's Tilak 
first and foremost promoted the defence of Hinduism. It should 
however be noted that Tilak seriously miscalculated in his 
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assessment of the communal question which was aggravated by 
provocations widely engineered by the British authorities. 

At that time Hindu-Moslem riots broke out in some cities 
of India and Burma. They culminated, as is known, in the 
Bombay events of August 1893: Instigated by the British, the 
Bombay massacre was aimed to sow lasting distrust and animo- 
sity between the two communities, split the unity of the anti- 
British movement and at the same time ‘prove’ the necessity of 
retaining the British rule in India. 

: The arrest of 1,500 Indians (after the instigators succeeded 
in inflaming passions), artillery at street crossings, British 
marines landed from’ warship’’— all purported to demonstrate 
the British power as well as the right, nay, duty, of Britain to 
maintain law and order in India. To cover up the traces and 
confuse the question, the British administration of Bombay 
concocted a resolution saying that in most of the riots the 
Hindus were the aggressors but sometimes it was the Moslems 
who attacked, and: that in the final count it was impossible to 
ascertain the cause of the clashes. As the immediate reason 
the resolution cynically gave... “infection spread by the riots 
which had broken out in ‘other parts of India.”"™ The resolu- 


178 The aggravation of Hindu-Moslem relations had greatly alarmed 
Indian and British public opinion. In the House of Commons. some Mem- 
bers of Parliament (W. Wedderburn, Dadabhai Naoroji) demanded that the 
Indian authorities appoint a commission to study measures that could be 
taken to remove the causes of the Hindu-Moslem tiots. But since the Gov- 
ernment itself was the principal cause it naturally turned’ down the motion 
of Wedderburn and Naoroji, Here is what the Government spokesman, 
Assistant Secretary of State for India, J. Russel, replied: “.,,..As my Hon- 
ourable Friend is aware, religious riots are of almost annual recurrence in 
India; and the Secretary of State does not as at present advised, think it 
necessary to direct the Government of India to appoint a Commission as 
Suggested by my Honourable Friend.” See Hansard's Parliamentary 
Debates, Vol. XVI, 1893; Commons, Aug. 28, p. 1212. 
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tion, however, could not conceal the fact that the authorities 
had done nothing to nip in the bud the actions of the rioters 
who were recruited from among the scum of the Moslem 
section of the Bombay population and that it was in retaliation 
that a group of Hindu workers fought against the Moslems." 
Tilak saw that the British were artificially fanning Moslem- 
Hindu antagonism and to that end most readily supported the 
reactionaries from the Moslem section of the Indian landlord 
class, But wrongly interpreting this specific feature of British 
policy, he was inclined to identify the reactionary upper 
stratum of the Moslem community as the whole of that com- 
munity and consider that the latter was an accomplice of the 
British power in India. This false conception was due to the 
fact that, firstly, Tilak, as well as the other exponents of the 
Indian _petty-bourgeois democracy, attached decisive signific- 
ance not to class but communal and caste division of Indian 
society; secondly, long before the British conquest, Moslem 
feudal lords were the despotic rulers of a large part of India, 
the memory of which was alive in the people's mind; thirdly, 
the toiling Moslem population of the big Maharashtra towns 
was exploited mostly by Hindu and Parsi employers and there- 


fore were occasionally taken in by the provocative anti-Hindu 


agitation skilfully directed by the authorities.’ All these rea- 
ly led Tilak to think that there were 


sons combined wrong 
essential controversies between the Hindu and Moslem com- 


munities, And since the British accorded, as Tilak saw it, 
special favour to the Moslem community, the struggle against 
it supposedly furthered the struggle against the British rule. 
However, notwithstanding these erroneous views, Tilak and 
his supporters played a positive part in the Bombay events. 
Tilak urged the Hindu workers of Bombay to repulse the cut- 
throats and bandits who were backed by the authorities and 


Moslem reactionaries. Militant groups of textile workers 


181 See ‘Resolution of the Bombay Government’ in the Times of India, 
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quickly got things under control and thereby put an end to the 


fratricidal strife." 

After the tragic days of 1893 Tilak realised that the provo- 
cative policy of the authorities was the main cause of the 
Hindu-Moslem discord. But it was from communal positions 
that Tilak wrathfully deprecated the malicious actions of the 
British administration. The Kesari wrote of the unwillingness 
of the ‘Moslems’ to reach an accord with the ‘Hindus’, while 
this unwillingness was really actuated by the authorities. 
“Hindus were supposed to be protected from the onslaughts of 
the Mohammedans by the presence of Britishers in India. Such 
declarations”, the Kesari pointed out, “egged on the embolden- 
ed Mohammedans to assault the Hindus.”"™ The Kesari con- 
stantly laid stress on the fact that there were three parties in 
this controversy, viz., the Hindus, the Mohammedans and, last 
but not least, the Government. But appealing to the back- 
ward notions of the masses who for ages had been infused with 
reverence for the Brahman caste, Tilak wrote in the Kesari on 
October 2, 1894: 

Some high officials of Government, instead of finding out 

the real cause of the difference between the Hindus and 

the Mohammedans, and directing their attention to making 
attempts to remove it, have sided with the Mohammedans 
and begun to persecute the Hindus, and especially their 
leaders, that is, mostly Brahmans... The efforts which are 
being made at present by Government or its officials to 
crush the leaders of the Hindus are inconsiderate, unjust 
and disadvantageous, and ruinous to the whole empire. 

The persecution of the kine and the Brahmans has not 

been conducive of good to any ‘ruler in India. 


183 See article from the Mahratta quoted in Times of India, Jan. 20, 1894. 
Also the ‘Resolution of the Bombay Government’, Times of India, Jan. 13, 
1894, 
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had The so-called movement against killing kine, the sacred animal of 
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awareness (true, in its orginal, purely religious form) so characteristic of 
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Not at once did Tilak realise that this way of putting the 
question was fraught with the danger of perpetuating the strife 
bred by the foreign rulers and weakening the national forces. 
But having realised this truth he with noble sincerity deter- 
minedly and irrevocably spoke out for brotherly unity of the 
Hindus and Moslems in the face of the common enemy—the- 
British power. 

In one of his latest articles dealing directly with Hindu- 
Moslem relations, Tilak wrote in September 1895: 

It is no use being puffed up by the partiality of the Gov- 

ernment. When the time comes, the Hindus and the 

Moslems alike will equally be a prey to them.” 

Without abandoning the appeal to religious feeling as a 
means of agitation, Tilak cast away its anti-Moslem communal- 


f the 19th century. The sponsors of the Gaurakshini 
Sabhas (Societies for the Protection of Cows) believed that they were not 
only promoting the spiritual unity of the Hindus, but also the betterment of 
their material welfare, since the Gaurakshini Sabhas advocated the preserva- 
tion of the cattle herd. With feudal relations existing in the countryside this 
venture could not, of course, have any positive effects. These societies had 
sprung up in a number of provinces and soon drew the attention of the bur- 
eaucracy which was suspicious of any innovation. The British authorities and 
press seized the chance to brand the Gaurakshini Sabhas as inspirers of 
Hindu-Moslem strife. This was indignantly refuted by the Indian newspapers 
(see The Times, Sept. 25, 1893). However, the reactionaries, both Hindu 
and Moslem, with the connivance or help of the authorities, did manage, now 
and again, to provoke hostility between members of the Gaurakshini Sabhas 
and Moslems. Chirol’s statement that Tilak had started the Gaurakshini 
Sabhas (see V. Chirol, ibid., P. 43) was a pure fabrication, What Tilak did 
was only to urge ‘protection of kine’, considering it to be a moral duty of” 
religious people and, at the same time, a means of mobilising the masses to 
struggle against the colonial regime. Evidence of persistent attempts by the 
British authorities to accuse the Gaurakshini Sabhas of inciting communal 
strife is contained in a report by F. H. Skrine, a prominent British official of 
the Indian Civil Service and author of works on Russian-British relations 
in Central Asia: F. H. Skrine, The Religious War in Shahabad, July to October 
1893, Calcutta, 1893, IV, p. 38. See also A. Scoubie’s speech in the House 
of Commons on Sept. 21, 1893. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XVIL, 
1893; Commons, Sept. 21, p- 182. 
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ism retaining and emphasising its anti-imperialist content. Soon 
he turned to the heroic past of the Marathas and their liberation 
struggle against the Bijapur Kingdom and the great Mogul 
Empire. At the same time life itself suggested to Tilak another 
important course of action: not to confine himself to agitation 
and propaganda alone, but organise the democratic forces first 
in his native Maharashtra to wage a more determined and effec- 
tive struggle against the colonial rulers. 

Under the painful impression of the Bombay riots, Tilak, 
Namjoshi and their friends in 1893 conceived the idea of rally- 
ing the broad masses by some religious festival firmly rooted 
in’ ancient custom. Tilak held that it was necessary to incul- 
cate in the masses through religious media the idea of the 
‘moral and political unity of all Hindus, irrespective of property 
‘status and class distinctions. As Tilak saw it, this unity would, 
among other things, safeguard the Hindu community against 
further provocations from the authorities and Moslem reaction- 
aries, Besides, it was reckoned, and not without ground, that 

` in future the Moslem population too would be able to take part 
in such a festival,” since Hindus in Maharashtra towns readily 
participated in Moslem processions and pageants (during the 
Muharram, the first month of the Moslem lunar year). Accord- 


189 Even the notorious report of the British Government Committee 
under the chairmanship of Justice Rowlatt (briefly called Sedition Committee 
Report), which in 1918 presented a grossly distorted’ picture of the Indian 
liberation movement, had to admit that the Ganesh festival was not directed 
solely or even primarily against the Moslem community and that Tilak ‘‘had 
from the very beginning attributed the communal riots to the mischievous 
policy of Government.” Quoted by Indulal Yajnik, Shyamajit Krishnavarma. 
Life ana Times of an Indian Revolutionary, Bombay, 1950, p. 92. 

190 It should be noted that in these celebrations there participated in 
India not only the followers of Shiaism. to which they owe their origin, but 
also Sunnites, as well as Hindus, with Marathas taking part in particularly 
large numbers (see, for instance, Hobson—Jobson, A Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases, London, 1902, p. 419), 

The traditional! participation of Maharashtrian Hindus in these celebra- 
tions was a good illustration of the mutual affinity of the two principal 
religious communities in the cities of the Bombay Presidency, where, unlike 
in the countryside, Moslems comprised a rather substantial part of the popu- 
lation: in Poona, 11.8. per cent: Bombay, 23.9 percent; Sholapur, 26.6 per 
ent, and so on, Computed on data of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
London, 1885-87. 
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ing to Ram Gopal, one of Tilak’s latest biographers, Tilak’s 
ultimate objective always being to stir up the masses against 
the British rule, he “placed this political propaganda under the 
special patronage of the most popular deity in India’," ie. 
Ganesh, the Elephant God, son of Shiva. The legendary con- 
queror of the demon Gajasura, Ganesh became a symbol of the 
emancipation of the country from its foreign rulers. Through 
the efforts of Tilak and his associates, the worship of Ganesh, 
which from time immemorial was a household family festivity, 
was turned into a public festival uniting mainly the urban petty- 
bourgeoisie, students, etc. Here is what an opponent of this 
festival, the editor of the Bombay Brahmo Samaj journal, B. B. 
Nagarkar, said about it: 

perhaps I do not possess the sense of keen perception 

necessary to discern the many merits ascribed to the move- 

ment by its organisers, but one thing I can honestly say: 
it has proved the possibility of joint action among our 
nameless middle class consisting of clerks, scribes, school- 
masters, and many others. The exuberant zeal and enthu- 
siasm displayed at the festival are beyond doubt worthy of 

a better and loftier aim.” 

In connection with the Ganesh festival groups of youths 
-were formed and under Tilak’s sponsorship were converted into 
a kind of sports clubs which engaged in popular forms. of 
athletics“ and soon acquired a definite political colouring. “One 
of these (clubs) developed into a well-known political organisa- 
tion—the Abhinav Bharat (Young India)—which produced 
several revolutionary leaders like V. D. Savarkar”, a staunch 
opponent of the British colonial regime. 


191 Ram Gopal, ibid., p. 86. 

192 ‘The Famine at Our Door’; Harmony, a theistic monthly journal 
edited by B. B. Nagarkar, Vol. I, N 11-12, Bombay, 1896. 

193 A brief description of these athletics in which pupils of the New 
English School also participated was given in the Kesari, June 15, 1897. See 
Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, p. 240. 

194 Ram Gopal, ibid., p. 90. Savarkar was a radical petty—bourgeois 
nationalist. Early in the 20th century he favoured individual terror against 
the British. He wrote a history of the 1857-59 people's revolt. Later he 
‘became a leader of the reactionary communal organisation, Hindu Mahasabha. 

TSIF-5 
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The Ganesh festival soon gained wide popularity in Maha- 
rashtra” and Moslems also took part in it.“ On the occasion 
of the festival peasants from neighbouring villages came to 
Poona and many people from as far away as Gujarat. Speakers 
at the festival dwelt on religious subjects, but they were imbued 
with a strong political content. Reporting one such meeting, 
the Mahratta pointed out that the audience did not consist of 
Brahmans alone, but also of the lower classes, 


and many a patriot must have been exceedingly gratified 
to behold the proud Poona Brahman sitting shoulder to 
shoulder with the fruit-seller and the toil-worn peasant in 
the very front of the rostrum.” 


As Government oppression intensified and the burden of 
the imperialist yoke increased Tilak perceived the dominant 
task to be that of promoting the ideological and hence, politi- 
cal unity of the whole nation from top to bottom. He believed 
that the true religion of Hinduism in its simple, all-embracing 
popular expression was an important instrument for breaking 
down the class and caste barriers and achieving national unity. 
Another no less powerful means could be, Tilak held, an appeal 
to the historical conscience of the Marathas. The people 
retained the memory of Maharashtra’s former glory, of the 
valour of the Maratha peasant warriors who under the leader- 
ship of the great Shivaji rose in defence of their homeland and 
subsequently set up a big empire which spread over a large 
part of India. Tilak’s Maratha patriotism found its complete 
expression in the idea of extolling Shivaji; but this ‘local’ 
patriotism was to serve the chief and all-important aim of the 
future liberation of the whole of India, all its peoples, from 
foreign rule. 

In April 1897 Tilak in an article in the Kesari called for a 
public subscription of funds to restore Shivaji’s tomb at Raigarh, 
which had then fallen into decay. “A good many days have 
elapsed”, Tilak wrote, “since we heard the verse (beginning 


195 “Tn 1896 there were more than fifty centres in Poona itself celebrat- 
ing the festival on public lines. ” D, V, Tahmankar, ibid., p. 62. 

196 Ram Gopal, ibid., p. 88. 

197 Ibid., p. 89. 
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with) ‘Do resound the name of Shivaji’, but no one is met with 
acting on the lines of the advice conveyed thereby." In 
appealing to the patriotic sentiments of the Sardars, the noble 
descendants of Shivaji, and the rest of the Maharashtra popu- 
lation, Tilak in his article reviewed the main historical facts 
relating to Raigarh. He recalled that it was in the Raigarh 
fortress that Shivaji was crowned in 1674 and that in Raigarh, 
this impregnable stronghold, lay buried the body of the leader 
of the victorious Maratha army. In conclusion Tilak stressed 
that it was not only a matter of the Sardars, “but that those 
ordinary people of Maharashtra who entertain a high 
respect for the exploits and benefactions of the Maharajah 
Shivaji should give up their lassitude, hold meetings at different 
places in view of collecting funds, and thus vindicate their 
gratitude in the face of the world.”™ 

Tilak’s call met with a keen response in the various sections 
of the Maharashtra population, The malcontent descendants 
of Maratha nobility, who were hurt by the British regime, did 
not mind taking part in this clearly anti-British venture. It was, 
however, the democratic intelligentsia who, of course, were the 
main participants in the meetings and chief agitators for the 
restoration of Shivaji’s tomb. The first donation received by 
the Kesari was not a rich gift from a Maratha prince but 
a modest contribution from a poor student. Commenting on 
this, Tilak wrote in the Kesari on June 4th: 

A student has sent over to us two annas™ for being spent 

towards (the accomplishment of) this object. Though this 

amount is very small there is no doubt that the people of 

Maharashtra will be pleased to see the pride about 

Swarajya™ that has awakened in the mind of the said 
student, We hope that the others (ie), the Sardars and 


198 Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, p. 244. 

199 Thid. 

200 At the close of the 19th century one anna was worth about six 
copecks. 

201 Here it is used in its literal sense, i. €., Shivaji’s own Government. 
Figuratively it means Indian independence. 
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people of Maharashtra will come forward on noticing this 

gift of a student.” 

For a whole month Tilak and his supporters vigorously 
campaigned for the restoration of the Shivaji tomb. The cam- 
paign concluded on May 80, 1895, with a large meeting in 
Poona which elected a 50-man memorial committee. Tilak 
explained that any one could be elected to the committee, 
regardless of caste and religion, the only requirement being i 
reverence for the Maratha leader.” A 

Thus started the Shivaji festival movement. Gradually it 
spread beyond the frontiers of Maharashtra. And careful 
observers soon discerned in it a fresh, and not unsuccessful, 
attempt to rally large sections of the population to the idea of 
the liberation of their country, an idea embodied in the image, 
familiar and dear to many Indians, of the founder of the inde- 
pendent Maratha state. 

Tilak’s efforts to awaken the national consciousness of the 
people by defending the laws of Hinduism, appealing to the 
memory of Maharashtra’s historical past, and reviving ancient 
religious festivals, compromised him in the eyes of most social 
reformers. To the big bourgeoisie of Western India, however, 
he was at this stage a politically acceptable figure. His endeav- 
ours to protect national industry against being strangled and 
his ‘supra-class’ struggle for India’s elementary political rights 
won him a definite popularity among a section of leading mill- 
owners, merchants and landlords in the Bombay Presidency. 
And in the new elections to the Bombay Legislative Council,” 
in the early part of 1895, Tilak polled most of the votes in the 
infinitesimal privileged electorate.” 


202 Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, p. 244. 

203 Ram Gopal, ibid., p. 102. 

204 In 1897 the Times of India irritably wote: “The men at the head of 
the movement have been assiduous in going to the market places, and have 
apparently made conquests there.” Times of India, July 7, 1897, article entitled 
*The Shivaji Cult’. 

205 The Councils Act of 1892 provided a measure of election to the 
Viceroy’s Council and some pfovincial councils. The Bombay Presidency. 
Council received eight elective seats. 

206 Tilak came out successful with 35 votes to his credit, while his oppo- 
nents got 26 and 2 votes, respectively. Kelkar, ibid., p. 271. 
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Tilak used to the utmost his meagre rights as member of 
the Bombay Presidency Legislative Council to criticise the 
actions (and inaction) of the Bombay authorities. But his main 
political work, naturally, lay outside the Council which 
imitated with some measure of success the showy side of 
British parliamentary procedure. In the tense political atmos- 
phere of Maharashtra—after the break with the Deccan Educa- 
tion Society and hard years of struggle against communal 
provocations, and after the preachings, processions and meet- 
ings of the Ganesh and Shivaji festivals—it became ever more 
pressingly imperative to rally organisationally all the democratic 
forces able to stand up against the colonial power, the Western- 
oriented social reformers and the moderate-liberal*” leaders of 
the National Congress. The situation in Poona was undoubt- 
edly favourable to this organisational endeavour. 

In 1891-95 Tilak and his adherents succeeded in building 
up a solid majority in the leading public organisation of 
Western India, the Sarvajanik Sabha, which for many long years 
was led by Ranade and Gokhale. Radical elements now began 
to dominate it, At its annual meeting on July 14, 1895, it 
elected a new executive” and from that time on Tilak became 
the acknowledged leader of the Society and the whole democra- 
tic intelligentsia of Mabaraslitra. Sharply criticising the Tilakite 
Sarvajanik Sabha, the Times of India later wrote: 

All that is moderate in Deccan Society, all that has held 

aloof from the vulgar demonstrations in the market place 

which have intended to show that the mob is with the reac- 
tionaries in social matters, has been driven out of this once 
influential organization. The Sarvajanik Sabha has discredit- 
ed itself for the task of sane and helpful criticism of the 
acts of the Government by the unreasoning vehemence of 


its leaders.” 


207 So Gokhale and his followers described themselves. See their letter 
entitled ‘The Deccan Sabha’ in the Times of India, Nov. 14, 1896, which said 
that “the spirit of moderate liberation” animated “the more thoughtful 
leaders of public opinion on this side (Western-N.G.) of India.” 

208 Kelkar, ibid., p. 315. 

209 Times of India, Noy. 7, 1896, item entitled *A New Movement in the 
Deccan’. 
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But for all his ‘vehemence’, i.e., ideological irreconcilability 
and political radicalism, Tilak, up to the middle of the 1890's, 
did not launch an open struggle against the moderate leader- 
ship of the National Congress and generally supported its poli- 
tical line. Playing a prominent part in the Congress—Tilak was 
one of its secretaries in 1895—he even there strove to promote 
unity, not division. But having, after the momentous year of 
1890, become a determined opponent of any conciliation, Tilak 
advocated with still greater conviction that the Congress 
should speak in the name of the millions, that it should not 
petition but demand, that it should serve the cause of organis- 
ing not only the privileged minority, but the broad masses as 
well. Relying on the trust of the democratic intelligentsia of 
Maharashtra and having secured the support of the Sarvajanik 
Sabha, Tilak in 1895 decided to give battle to the moderate 
liberals inside and outside the Congress leadership, using for 
that purpose the annual session of the Congress that was to be 
held that year in Poona. To the discomfiture of the ‘moderates’, 
Tilak called on his supporters not to let the All-India Social 
Conference, the main bulwark of the social reformers, to use 
the Congress pandal for its meetings, which it traditionally did. 

Already in November 1895, i.e., prior to the Poona session, 
Tilak stressed that the Congress would be unable to carry out 
its tasks unless it had the support of the masses. He wrote: 


We must approach the trader, the artisan and the working 
men as well as the educated classes and make all of them 
subscribe to the Congress fund... If the masses are drawn 
to the Congress itself, it is possible that they may not lend 
their support to the cause of the Social Conference. It is 
this apprehension that makes the friends of social reform 
restrict the scope of their work for the Congress within a 
safe narrow circle. One party wishes to draw to the Con- 
gress as large a portion of the public as it possibly can, 
irrespective of the question of social reform; the other does 


not wish to go beyond the circle of the friends of social 
reform.”” 


210 Quoted by Indulal Yajnik, ibid., pp. 94-95. 
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The ‘ejection’ of the Social Conference, which was led by 
such prominent liberals as Ranade, Gokhale, Bhandarkar and 
others, aimed at showing the broad sections of the intelligent- 
sia that political action directed against the colonial rulers and 
rejecting conciliation must certainly be given priority, which 
life itself demanded, over ‘social reform’, and that Congress 
would attain due political weight and command the respect of 
the authorities only when it turned its attention to the masses. 
Making this important question of the Indian national move- 
ment perfectly clear, Tilak persuaded the Kesari readers that 
there was no use ‘shouting hoarse’ in the vain hope of being 
heard by the Government. He said: 


Let us now try to force our grievances into their ears by 
strong constitutional means. We must give the best poli- 
tical education possible to the ignorant villagers. We 
must meet them on terms of equality, teach them their 
rights and show how to fight constitutionally. Then only 
will the Government realise that to despise the Congress 
is to despise the Indian Nation, Then only will the efforts 
of the Congress leaders be crowned with success. Such 
a work will require a large body of able and singleminded 
workers, to whom Politics would not mean some holiday 
recreation but an every-day duty to be performed with 
strictest regularity and utmost capacity." 


The controversy at Poona emphasised Tilak’s resolve to 
make the Congress an effective instrument of the liberation 
movement. As the Mahratta wrote, “the Deccan commenced 
the work of putting the Congress on a truly popular and inde- 
pendent basis.”™? At any rate the Poona session for the first 
time clearly revealed that there were distinct extreme and 
moderate groups not only outside but also within the Con- 
gtess, The growing political influence of Tilak and his 
adherents both in Maharashtra and beyond its boundaries, 
was becoming obvious and tangible. 


211 Kesari, Jan. 12, 1896; quoted by Theodore L. Shay, The Legacy of 
the Lokamanya, Bombay, 1956, p- 79. 
212 Quoted by Times of India, May 16, 1896. 
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In 1896-97 India was gripped by a terrible famine unpre- 
cedented in extent and effect and accompanied by an epidemic- 
of bubonic plague. On top of all this, disastrous earthquakes 
hit Bengal and Assam, The country was passing through one: 
of the greatest calamities that ever visited it. Information 
which the English bureaucracy presented to Parliament in the 
middle of 1897 showed that 68,000,000 people were starving. 
on an area of 320,000 square miles," i.e, a quarter of the 
population of the vast Indian subcontinent. “The famine of 
1896-97", the Secretary of State for India, Lord Hamilton, told 
the House of Commons, “has affected a larger area, and scar- 
city has been felt by a’ larger proportion of the population, 
“than in any similar visitation of which we have record in this 
country, ™ 

The famine and epidemics, which in the last analysis were 
due to intensified colonial exploitation in conditions of the 
advent of the epoch of imperialism, greatly heightened politi- 
cal tension in the country, as became manifest already in 1896. 
On one hand, there flared up a protest movement of the: 
masses who had been brought to the brink of physical doom. 
On the other, the Government took still more stringent mea- 
sures of repression against the peasants and workers, as well 
as against the democratic intelligentsia. 

Starting in the autumn of 1896, a wave of hunger riots, 
peasant revolts, and workers’ strikes mounted higher and 
higher. Disturbances and disorders, mostly minor and brief 
ones, but at times rather bigyand prolonged, broke out in 
Bihar, Bengal, the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, -the far 
South and up North, In Nagpur, a large town in the Central 
Provinces, the poor raided the stores of grain merchants and 
moneylenders. In retaliation the authorities made arrests and 
sent punitive detachments to the neighbouring villages? In 


213 See speech of Secretary of State for India, George Hamilton, in the: 
House of Commons on August 5, 1897, The Times, Aug. 6,1897. 
214 Ibid. 


215 Times of India, Oct. 3, 1896. 
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Mhow (Central India) thousands of people smashed the shops 
of the banias who sought to make profit out of the people's 
misery.“* Poona, where the plague: started, became the scene 
of stormy demonstrations by artisans and cultivators who came- 
from the surrounding villages, carrying specimens of withered 
grain, and demanding land revenue relief.” In Bihar; grave- 
peasant riots occurred. against English plantation owners. The 
Times of India warned that “Bihar is about to pass through an 
eventful season.” In Bombay where grain prices soared and 
the plague spread, plague rioting broke ‘out in which textile- 
workers took part.: Mounted ‘police were rushed against 
them." In Ahmednagar, Nasik, Bijapur, Sholapur, in most of 
the artisan centres of the Deccan, the unemployed starving. 
weavers were threatened by inevitable death. But; as we 
have seen, by far not everybody waited passively for the 
approach of death by starvation. In Sholapur, a crowd of 
5,000 people seized the grain stores and vented. their just 
wrath upon the bazaar banias.” In Cuddapah district mani- 
festly anti-moneylender and anti-landlord riots broke out. 
Many moneylenders left their village homes and went to the 
city for protection.™' On the Malabar coast the authorities. 
were much disturbed in 1896 by a fresh rising of the local 
Mopla Moslem. peasants.?*? The famine made itself felt also- 
in some native States; hunger riots occurred in the South and 
in the North-West, in Hyderabad, Mysore and Kathiawar.””” 
The ferment which embraced large masses of people could not 
but affect the mood of the Indian troops. At Rawalpindi, 200 
soldiers of the 27th Punjab. Rifles, infuriated at the distress of 
their Pathan compatriots, smashed up the city bazaars.™ 


216 Jbid., Oct. 31, 1896. 

217 Ibid., Oct. 24, Nov. 7; 1896. 
218 Ihid., Oct. 17, Nov. 24, 1896. 
219 Ibid., Nov. 7, Dec. 19, 1896. 
220 Ibid., Nov. 14, Dec: 5, 1896. 


221 Thid., Nov. 14, 1896. 

222 Asiatic Quarterly Review, Oct. 1897, p. 288. 
223 Times of India, Nov. 21 and 28, 1896. 

224 Ibid., Nov. 28, 1896. 
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A correspondent of the Pioneer, a mouthpiece of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, wrote in October 1896: “During 
the past two or three weeks I have had occasion to travel 
through many parts of India, and everywhere the cry which 
has reached me has been the same—famine. The spon- 
taneous outbreaks of mass unrest were a natural reaction to 
the intense misery of the Indian people. “Grain riots”, the 
Indian Spectator of Bombay wrote with anxiety, “are 
becoming a feature of the present distressed condition of 
affairs.” Noting further that the masses had grown desperate 
by the crop failure, the British law and the Indian money- 
lender, this liberal Indian newspaper compared the activity of 

_ the moneylender with that of the British Government. The 
‘paper said: 

Indeed, if it came to an honest comparison between the 

Sirear and the Sowcar™ one would hesitate to decide 

which of them was the worse Shylock.” 

Maharashtra was one of those Indian regions where the 
disastrous effects of the colonial rule and of the semi-feudal 
and capitalist exploitation of the masses were particularly 
appalling. However, here as elsewhere in the country the dis- 
content found expression in sporadic actions against the 
‘moneylenders and grain dealers, in separate leaderless clashes 
with the British administration. 

The distress of the Marathas actuated the advanced 
intelligentsia of Maharashtra led by Tilak to make strenuous 
efforts to channel the spontaneous outbreaks of mass indigna- 
‘tion along organised lines and give them a definite political 
direction. Tilak now stood at the head of the Sarvajanik 
Sabha, the biggest progressive and influential organisation in 
Western India; published two highly popular newspapers; 
enjoyed acknowledged prestige and confidence in the demo- 


225 Ibid., Oct. 31, 1896. 


226 Sircar from sarcar (Persian) figuratively the supreme power, the 
` Government. Sowcar from Sahukar (Hindi), common Indian word for 
moneylender, shroff. 


227 Quoted by the Times of India, Oct. 24, 1896; item entitled ‘Grain 
Riots in India *. 
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cratic circles. Considering all these quite important circum- 
stances Tilak and his followers made a decisive move and 
attempted to ‘take the lower classes by the hand’ to lead 
them in a powerful resistance to the colonial rulers, to rouse 
the people of Maharashtra to defend their elementary right to 
live. At the same time Tilak did not separate this immediate 
task, placed by the course of events on the order of the day, 
from the general aims of the struggle for national liberation. 

The main elements of Tilak’s political views, the main 
content of the programme of action of Maharashtra’s petty- 
bourgeois intelligentsia, were strikingly revealed in the process 
of the great political campaign which Tilak launched in 1896 
and which ended with his arrest and trial in the middle 
of 1897. Later, at a much higher political stage, during the 
period of the first revolutionary upsurge of 1905-08, these views 
were further developed, but their chief and determinant fea- 
tures revealed themselves, as we shall see, already in 1896-97, 
when a mortal danger directly loomed over Maharashtra and 
all India. 

In September 1896 the Kesari sounded the alarm in con- 
nection with the ensuing famine.” Not content with present- 
ing a number of demands to the provincial authorities for relief 
to the starving people, the Sarvajanik Sabha decided to 
contact directly the peasants and artisans. Accordingly it sent 
its agents to the districts where the crop failure was particular- 
ly bad.” They investigated the situation on the spot, entered © 
into direct contact with the population, collected petitions and 
appeals to the authorities, agitated for a reorganisation of the 
system of public works (introduced by the authorities without 
any regard to the possibilities and needs of the population), 
and called meetings in the villages. At these meetings the 
Sarvajanik Sabha agents urged the starving peasants to act in 


228 This expression repeatedly occurs in Tilak’s articles. 

229 Kelkar, ibid., p. 340. 

230 See, for instance, report on the Sarvajanik Sabha sending its ‘agents’ 
to the starving weavers of Ahmednagar, Nasik, Sholapur, Bijapur, in Times 
of India, Dec. 5, 1896. See’also Kelkar, ibid., p- 342; D. V. Tahmankar, ibid., 
p- 70; D. P. Karmarkar, ibid., p. 86. 
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an organised manner and insist on their legal right™ not to pay 
land revenue. This was also advocated by a special handbill 
written by Tilak. The Kesari firmly and purposefully guided 
the agitation. Tilak wrote in the paper: 
If the conditions as laid down in the Famine Relief Code: 
prevail in any district, then, obviously, there is no need for 
the peasants to pay the land revenue, at least for this year, ™ 
In another place he wrote: 


a- Will you when the Queen desires that none should die, 
when the Governor declares that all should live... will 
you kill yourself by timidity and starvation? If you have: 
money to pay Government dues, pay them by all means. 
But if you have not, will you sell your things away only 
to avoid the supposed wrath of the subordinate Govern- 

“ment officers? Can you not be bold even when in the 
gip of death?" 

` Thus Tilak and the Sarvajanik Sabha in fact urged the 
starving population to refuse to pay taxes. 

_.. The agents of the Sarvajanik Sabha even inspired the 
peasants to defy the local authorities. When a British official 
accompanied by a posse of armed police wanted to disperse a 
peasant meeting, its organiser, Professor Sathe, a Tilakite, told 
the peasants not to be frightened for “the more you are 
terrorized, the more you will be repressed”, he said When 
Tilak learned about this incident ,he wrote an article in the 
Kesari saying that it seemed the authorities were out to 
terrorize the starving people and that : 

the people must resolve therefore to be prepared to die 
rather than give in, and local leaders must see to it that 
this resolution is carried out. 


+ 
oy 


22! Under the provisions of a Famine Relief Code issued by the author- 
ities, agriculturists had the right not to pay land revenue or part of it depend- 
ing on the degree of the crop failure. In practice these Provisions were 


k a only in exceptional cases and that only under pressure of the popula- 
n. 


232 Quoted by Tahmankar, ibid., p. 70. 

233 Quoted by A, R. Desai, ibid., p. 296. 

334 Quoted by Tahmankar, ibid., p. 71. 

235 Ibid. See also D. P. Karmarkar, ibid., p. 86. 
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By their self-sacrificing struggle the Sarvajanik Sabha and 
Tilak won affection and esteem in all sections of the toiling 
population of Maharashtra. But while in regard to the British 
authorities Tilak was irreconcilable, denouncing and rejecting 
in principle the whole system of colonial oppression his posi- 
tion was rather different in regard to the Indian grain dealers. 
Of course, he was well aware that the moneylenders’ profiteer- 
ing severely hit the masses, and he outspokenly wrote about 
it. We read in the Mahratta: 

The present rise in the prices of grain is partly attribut- 

able to the speculation of grain-dealers, and partly to the 

insufficiency of food stocks in the country. 

Tilak and the Sarvajanik Sabha, moreover, set up a special 
famine relief committee and quite plainly—though with 
discretion—brought it home to the grain dealers that they must 
reduce prices, otherwise the people's indignation would in- 
evitably burst. And many Poona merchants deemed it wise to 
heed this counsel. In the same article the Mahratta said: 

But so far as speculation is concerned, it can be effectively 
put a stop to by forming committees for selling grain to 
the poor at cost price, and if necessary at a loss according 
to the funds at the disposal of the committee. That is the 
principal idea on which the Poona committee means to 
work; and we have to thank Rao Sahib Parshram Khoob- 
chand, Rao Sahib Ramnarayan Amerchand, Mr. Rambhau 
Bari, Rao Sahib Hukumchand, and Mr, Kaluram Bhau 
Mansaram, and other merchants for the same.” The 
price in the Poona market has risen over a hundred per 
cent, and last Tuesday there were indications of the grain 
market being looted by the populace, But our grain- 
dealers seemed to be fully alive to the danger and fixed 
the prices at a lower rate for one month.” 

But beyond this moral pressure on the merchants and 
moneylenders Tilak and his followers did not go. All their 


236 Quoted by Times of India, Oct. 31, 1896. 

237 The names show that their owners belonged to the Marwari caste, 
the most powerful group of merchants and moneylenders in Maharashtra, 

238 Quoted by Times of India, Oct. 31, 1896. 
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ardent sympathy for the suffering Maratha people, their com- 
plete dedication to the cause of the people’s liberation from 
colonial oppression, could not move Tilak and his friends to 
more effective struggle against the moneylenders, those most 
active accomplices of the colonial rulers in exploitation. While 
he urged the masses not to pay taxes to the British Govern- 
ment, Tilak never thought of persuading them to refuse to pay 
their debts to the moneylenders, The most he would aspire 
to here was to ‘equalize’ the moneylender and the peasant with 
regard to release from payment of taxes and debts, If the 
moneylenders agreed to release the peasants from paying their 
‘debts in full or in part, then the’ Government, Tilak held, 
should lift or reduce the tax ‘burden’ of the moneylenders. 
This idea prompted by Tilak’s desire to help the peasants 
without unduly hurting the moneylenders was expounded in 
the Kesari on February 9, 1897. 

For its activity in defence of the Maratha peasantry the 
Sarvajanik Sabha incurred the displeasure of the authorities. 
They withdrew the recognition of the society as representa- 
tive of the interests of the broad democratic public. This, 
however, did not frighten the advanced intelligentsia; on the 
contrary, Tilak and his supporters strove to broaden the acti- 
vity of the Sarvajanik Sabha and organise its branches all over 
Maharashtra. A Tilakite wrote in the Kesari: 


It is a very good thing that the Sarvajanik Sabha has been 
tabooed at the Government Darbar! The Sabha will (in 
consequence of it) be infused with vigour to serve the 
public (cause) by taking more pains, The Sabha has 
found leisure to devote itself exclusively to the perform- 
ance of its primary duty of teaching the people what their 
rights are... but besides (the Sabha) should send its 
‘agents’ to different places, establish Sabhas in the prin- 
cipal towns of different districts and through them send 
the people's representations of grievances to Government 
direct. Although the Sarvajanik Sabha has been prohibit- 
ed, still its branches could be opened in different places 


239 See Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, p. 244. 
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and they could work. This is the time to show our 

courage, our pride. 

That was the time indeed. In 1897 when this proposition 
was advanced the famine continued unabated. By July the 
number of officially registered starving people ran into 
6,700,000 in the Bombay Presidency, 10,200,000 in Bengal, 
15,000,000 in the North-Western Provinces and Audh, and so 
on.” The plague epidemic was dangerously spreading, espe- 
cially in the Bombay Presidency. Bombay, Baroda, Poona and 
all of Southern Maharashtra became one vast arena of the 
terrible infection. 

Anti-British feeling was heightened also by the failure of 
British military operations on the Indian North-West frontier 
where the British, with a 40,000-strong army made up 
primarily of Indian regiments, waged a hard and bloody war 
against the Afghan mountain tribes. Notwithstanding heavy 
casualties and tremendous costs, the frontier war failed this 
time too to subdue the freedom-loving Pathans. But it in- 
creased the burden on the masses and embittered them still 
more. A striking instance of deepened hatred for the colonial 
rulers was an event that took place in the Indian capital in the 
middle of 1897. - 

On June 30th, over a trival, inconsequential matter” 
a veritable rebellion occurred in Calcutta in which, contrary 
to the expectations of the authorities, Hindus and Moslems 
presented a united front. For some 48 hours one-third of the 
city was in the hands (as admitted by the British themselves)” 
of about 5,000 workers of local jute mills who were backed by 
the bulk of the city’s population. All the available Calcutta 
police, infantry and cavalry, were mobilised to quell the 
rebellion, The number of killed and wounded probably ran. 


240 Kesari, April 6, 1897; see Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, p. 249; art- 
icle under pseudonym ‘ Dasanudas ’. 

241 The Times, July 14, 1897 (rounded figures ). 

242 Indian Year Book, Bombay, 1925, p. 58. 

243 A dispute between a Hindu landowner and a Moslem tenant in which 
the British police interfered in favour of the landowner, 
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-into hundreds, and only on the third day did the authorities 
succeed in restoring order in the city. 

In the tense atmosphere of 1896-97 Tilak’s voice rang out 
_powertully against the despotism of the supreme British 
power. He publicly stated that the political disfranchisement 
of Indians, their poverty, famine, epidemics, wholesale deaths, 
‘were the inevitable concomitants of colonial dependence. At 
-the same time he indignantly attacked the social reformers, 
the moderate liberals who tried to appeal to the ‘conscience’ 
-of the British slave-owners and who, having no modicum of 
power in their hands, extolled the charms: of parliamentarism, 
which they contended could flower on Indian soil with the 
-benevolent help of Britain. 

Exposing the political barrenness of Indian moderate 
liberalism, Tilak wrote in the Kesari: 

Bless the Bombay Government and its advisers. Well 

have (they) blazoned (their) power! But why should 

they be backward in exercising zulum in such manner as 
they like in broad daylight under the name of the law or 

-of a (Government) Resolution? What are you worth that 

they should not trample you under foot as they like? In 

the history of the whole world there is not even one 
instance of the acquisition of political rights by piteous 
whining and weeping! Even if you passed seventeen 
thousand resolutions, got an imitation Parliament (Con- 
gress)" held, made speeches feelingly in the yearnings of 
compassion, still there is as much difference between your 

Parliament and the English Parliament as there is between 

-a wedding of a toy bride and bridegroom played by girls 

and a real wedding or between a Native Prince of last 

century and a Native Prince of the civilized nineteenth 
century! What sort of strength do you possess that they 
should at least give you (their) bare attention, let alone 


us According to Reuter there were 600 killed. See The Times, July 6., 
1897. The Bengal administration officially put the total number of casualties 
-on both sides at 77. See The Times, Aug. 14, 1897. 
246 The brackets are original. 
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(their) doing or not doing (anything) agreeably to your 
wishes !*™ 
Tilak attacked the inactivity and cowardice of these 
“leaders’ and ‘rich people’, who turned out to be utterly lost in 
the face of the terrible visitation, the plague, and before the 
‘Government's despotism. For example, instead of leading the 
masses and rousing them to fight. the epidemic as well as the 
arbitrariness of the Poona authorities, the city fathers went out 
of town and left the people to the mercy of fate. Tilak 
wrote in the Kesari: 
Really speaking, this was surely the time for the leaders 
and the rich people of Poona to take the lower classes by 
the hand and assist them and prove the reality of their 
leadership. Did we even try to be serviceable to the poor 
people by giving them this assurance: ‘Government is 
oppressing you, but we are prepared to assist you with 
our body and our purse (not with words) as much as it 
lies in our hand? No. Then we should think for our- 
selves in what manner we are the leaders of the people. 
Further pointing out the actual situation prevailing in 
Poona where the Plague Commissioner, a British official named 
Rand, had with the aid of the military established a reign of 
terror, Tilak wrote addressing himself to the ‘leaders of the 
people’: 
We have not left in us the will, the power, or the capabi- 
lity of protecting ourselves by acting in order and in 
concert by taking the poor people by the hand. Just as a 
town is invested by an enemy so we are doubly invested 
by the plague and the soldiers, At such a time the 


247 Kesari, April 6, 1897; see Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, p. 249. 

248 See Tilak’s letter to the Editor of the Times of India, in which he 
protested against the paper slandering him, July 2, 1897. As for Tilak him- 
self, he did not leave the city; he opened a plague hospital with private funds, 
‘twice a day visited the patients in the hospital, and in every way promoted 
local initiative in fighting the epidemic. Tilak’s heroic conduct during the 
plague is noted by his biographers. It is also obvious from the evidence 
given by witnesses at the trial. See Supplement-.., Sept. 18, 1897, p. 1. 
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officers of Government should have conducted themselves. 


with gentleness and generosity; but such is not the case; 

nor will our clamour be of any avail in bringing this 

about. Should we not, therefore, take even such measures 
as we can? This course of action will not only be religi- 
ously meritorious, but it will (also) be possible to learn 

(from it) a lesson as to how we should act in association 

on an occasion like this, what measures we should adopt 

and how we should find out a way, small or great, for the 

people to protect themselves even from the oppressive 

rule of Government. But by our misfortune matters have 

come to such a pass that we neither want to learn that 

lesson nor do we want the city which is being ravaged by 
_ the plague.” 

Week after week the Kesari and Mahratta fearlessly 
explained to their readers the disastrous effects of the colonial 
tule which had mutilated the very foundation of India’s social 
and political structure. Tilak cast aside the customary 
restraint of his articles. Their veiled language became so 
transparent that it was perfectly clear even to the unsophisti- 
cated reader. More often now, Tilak preferred to call a spade 
a spade. In an article entitled, Free Thoughts’, published on 
May: 30th in the Mahratia, and addressed to Indians as well as 
to the British, Tilak sarcastically observed that the Anglo- 
Indian dailies of Bombay Presidency were publishing letters 
complaining of the dull inactivity of the Mahableshwar season 
that year, But dark gloom had spread over the annual festivi- 
ties of the “merry-making foreigners”, the Mahratta pointed out, 
“not because of the famine, a calamity to the sons of the 
enslaved only, not because of plague, a ghastly terror to the 
native populace only of Bombay and Poona, but because many 
of the rich Europeans of the metropolis thought it prudent to 
leave...for the island of money-lenders in Europe.” Nor 
could it be otherwise, for “men and women belonging to that 
great nation of shopkeepers cannot but behave like the 
Marwaris of India.”™* 


249: Kesari, May 4, 1897; See Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, ps 249. 
250 Mahratta, May 23, 1897, see Times of India, ibid. 
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On May 30th, under the same significant heading, ‘Free 
Thoughts’, Tilak printed another article, every line of which 
writhed with bitterness and offended pride, and testified to Tilak’s 
sincere, valiant love for the Maratha peasantry, for the working 
folk of Bombay. The plague has brought to our notice, he 
wrote, many a defect, including the horrifying sanitary condi- 
tions of the big cities of India. Bombay is to be rebuilt. But 
before commencing this work would it not be better for the 
Government to appoint a commission to enquire into the causes 
which led to the accumulation of so much dirt and filth, the 
preordained field for the plague to play its gambols? It would 
then become clear who was really to blame for the catastrophe. 

But the British rule hascompelied the helpless peasantry 
to leave their beloved fields ‘and happy homes and to re- 
sort to the dirty and overcrowded parts of Bombay. There 
they live in filthy huts, eat their bread by the sweat of 
their brow and return back to their native villages with — 
savings only sufficient to meet the demands of the rigid 
system of land assessment. The bold peasantry of 
Maharashtra and the hardy race of cultivators in Konkan, 
no longer shine in the army or navy of the land as in the 
days of the Peshwas. The dwarfing influence of British 
Raj has tumed the backbone of Maharashtra and Konkan, 
once forming the famous cavalry (Hujur Pagas) of the 
Deccan and the navy of Konkan, their country’s pride, 
into a mere servile class of field labourers, destined now 
to work like slaves for the luxuries of the omnipotent 
bureaucracy—luxuries far surpassing in vanity and folly the 
fabulous pleasures of the demons of yore described by the 
most exuberant fancy of this land of poets.™* 

Explaining the conditions obtaining in the country Tilak 
repeatedly stressed that wining economic emancipation was 
a most important way to the political, cultural and moral 
emancipation of India. And some of his articles in the 
Mahvratta and Kesari on what might seem narrow subjects— 
financial, technical, revenue, etc.—were (especially in the grim 
1896-97 period) really written with a burning pen. That is 


251 Mahratta, May 30, 1897; see Times of India, ibid. 
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exactly the impression one gets from, for instance, his article 
on imposition of excise duty on Indian mill-made cloth. Tilak 
was so vehement on this matter not only because the excise, 
introduced by the British authorities in 1896, retarded develop- 
ment of national industry and for various reasons hit the 
broad sections of the population, poor and rich, but because 
it concerned a greater, decisive all-India problen—the nation’s 
economic and political deprivation and impotence which, in 
this case. found quite definite and hence most convincing 
expression in the imposition of a 3.5 per cent excise duty. 

Urging the people to struggle against this- arbitrary act 
of the authorities, Tilak, as in 1881, proposed a boycott of 
British goods as an instrument of this struggle. In an article 
in the Mahratta Tilak wrote: 

Take an oath, a holy oath, by the love you bear to India, 

by the noble memory of your heroic Aryan ancestors, that 

as long as Great Britain does not wipe off the disgraceful 
spot of dark injustice that disfigures her name, that as 
long as India is made the shuttle-cock of party politics in 

England, that as long as the people of this country are not 

treated as men who have every right to all that an English- 

man delights in as subjects of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 

India will have nothing to do with cloth which has been 

produced and stained by selfishness. Resolve rather to 

die than touch one inch of Manchester cloth. There is 
energy enough in the country to supply the wants of its 
people. Use Indian cloth and Indian cloth alone. Let 
everyone that buys one yard of British cloth be branded 

a traitor to his country. 

In the middle of 1897, at the height of the plague 
epidemic and famine, Tilak, naturally, could not but revert 
to the problem of India’s economic backwardness. On this 
subject Tilak wrote a series of three articles in the Kesari on 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
In the first two, he described—sparing no colour—Britain’s 
colonial might. The third and concluding article he devoted 


252 This subject is treated in greater detail by A. I. Levkovsky, ibid., p. 62. 
253 Quoted by Times of India, Feb. 15, 1896, 
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to his own country. If, after describing Britain's eae 
Tilak observed with feigned simplicity—it is said that India 
is one of the poor dependencies under the sovereignty of 
Britain, intelligent readers will not require any more descrip- 
tion of India’s condition. For India, unlike Britain, it was 
sixty years not of prosperity but of decline. Politically power- 
less, disarmed and morally depressed, India had not achieved 
in sixty years the economic progress politically independent 
Japan had achieved in thirty years.** Such was the direct 
meaning of the article written at a time when the Government 
of India, utterly disdainful of the desperate condition of the 
country, was preparing pompous jubilee festivities. 

At the same time the Tilakites, organising popular resis- 
tance to the reactionary policy of the authorities, were prepar- 
ing for a worthy celebration of another, really jubilant occa- 
sion—the Shivaji Festival. It had already become a tradition 
and in the previous year attracted thousands of participants 
from all over Maharashtra. Now Tilak and his supporters 
carried on extensive agitation, using the festival as a means of 
mobilising all the national forces to repulse the colonial rulers 
and furthering the liberation struggle. The Tilakites’ call not 
to pay land revenue was addressed to the Maratha peasantry: 
their call to boycott British goods could, in the conditions 
obtaining in India at the close of the 19th century, evoke 
some response from the city population, primarily from the 
national bourgeoisie of Western India. As for the festival in 
honour of Shivaji, the national hero, Tilak held that it should, 
symbolising as it did the idea of national independence, help 
to ereate a political platform which could unite all sections of 
the Maharashtra population, from the peasants, artisans, 
workers and democratic intelligentsia to the anti-colonial bour- 
geoisie and discontented landlords. 

Three-day Shivaji celebrations commenced in Poona on 
June 12th. Appearing on the 15th, the next issue of the 
weekly Kesari gave a detailed account of the events of these 


254 Kesari, June 22, 1897; see Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, pp. 247, art- 
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days. The account is a valuable source of information regard- 
ing the political and religious content of the ideas that animat- 
ed the festivities. It presents a comprehensive summary of the 
speeches of a number of prominent Tilak followers, indicates 
to what social groups the more active participants belonged, 
and reproduces Tilak’s own famous speech which was soon to 
become the main charge against him at his trial. In the same 
issue the Kesari carried a poem, entitled ‘Shivaji’; Utterances’, 
which was likewise included in the incriminating material, 
The account, the speeches, and the poem show how tense the 
political situation was in Maharashtra in the summer of 1897, 
on the eve of Tilak’s arrest. 
‘Shivaji’s Utterances’ are written in an elevated, grand- 
eloquent style, and even the prose English translation from 
_ Marathi, which figured in the trial material, indicates how 
strongly the poem’s anonymous author wished to inspire his 
readers (and hearers) to patriotic feats by striking the most 
sensitive chords in the hearts of the peasants and townfolk, 
Brahmans and feudals, appealing to the national pride of all 
Marathas, reminding them of their lost independence and 
greatness. I, says Shivaji, speaking from heaven to his people, 
had planted upon this soil the most sublime virtues—patriot- 
ism, genuine dauntlessness, and unity, the best of all. Perhaps 
you now wish to show me the delicious fruits of these. Alas! 
I now see with my own eyes the ruin of my country. Those 
forts of mine have crumbled down. Foreigners are dragging 
out Lakshmi. Along with her plenty has fled, after that health 
also. Misfortune stalks with famine through the whole country. 
Say, ye, where are those splendid Mavlas** who promptly shed 
their blood on the spot where my perspiration fell? They eat 
bread once in a day, but not enough of that even. They toil 
through hard times by tying up their stomachs to appease the 
pangs of hunger. Oh people! How did you tolerate, Shivaji 
continues to utter his bitter thoughts aloud, the incarceration 
of those religious teachers of mine, the Brahmans. The cow, 
the foster mother of babes, the mainstay of the agriculturists, 
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the imparter of strength to many people, which I worshipped 
as my mother and protected more than my life, is taken daily 
to the slaughter-house and ruthlessly slaughtered. This great 
injustice seems to prevail in these days in the tribunals of the 
white men. Could any man have dared to cast an improper 
glance at the wife of another? A thousand sharp swords would 
have leapt out of their scabbards instantly. You eunuchs! How 
do you brook this? What misfortune has overtaken the land! 
How have all these kings become quite effeminate, like those 
of the chess-board! Give my compliments to my good friends, 
your rulers, over whose vast dominions the sun never sets. Tell 
them: “How have you forgotten that old way of yours, when 
with scales in hand you used to sell your goods in warehouses? 
It was at that time possible for me to drive you back. The 
Hindoos, however, being maganimous by nature, I protected 
you. Have you not thus been laid under deep obligations? 
Make, then, your subjects, who are my own children, happy.” 

“Such were the main content and features of ‘Shivaji’s 
Utterances’, a poem which in a naive but deeply emotional 
form sought, by reviving popular memories and religious 
beliefs, to bring home to the participants in the festival 
the lessons of history, critically evaluate the present and, 
inferentially, to point out the aims of the coming liberation 
struggle. 

‘Shivaji’s Utterances’, as well as a number of other literary: 
works by Tilakites, reflected their striving to find a common 
language with the masses, without putting forward any class 
slogans, and promote the national unity of all social strata of 
Maharashtra. The main speeches, however, at the festival of 
July 12-14, 1897 were in form and content addressed first and 
foremost to the democratic intelligentsia,’ to those who, as 
Tilak held, should “take the lower classes by the hand” and 
lead them to struggle against the colonial rulers. 

Ornate decoration of the temple, the site of the ceremonies, 
an image of Shivaji on horseback, pictures of the hero drawn by 


256 Kesari, June 15, 1897; See Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, pp. 247-8. 
The last sentence is completely out of tune with the preceding text and was 
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local artists, songs glorifying the Maratha leader recited by a 
student choir—everything was done by the organisers of the 
festival to stir deeply the patriotic feelings of the numerous 
participants. 

The first speech was philosophical in form. On the basis 
of an episode from the heroic epos of Mahabharata, sacred to 
the peoples of India, Professor Paranjpe expounded the idea 
that man must prefer death to the indignity of being trampled 
under foot by his enemies, that the lack of arms can be made 
up for by craftiness and united action. 

Speaking next, Professor Jinsiwale pointed out the high 
ethical significance of the actions of Shivaji who was a paragone 
of dedicated service to the people. He said: 

The reason why Shri Shivaji Maharajah should be consider- 

ed superior to Ceasar and Napoleon was that, while the: 

great men of Europe were actuated by ambition alone, like 

Duryodhana, the uncommon attributes displayed by our 

Maharajah were not the blaze of the fire of ambition or dis- 

content, but were the outcome of the terrible irritation at 

the ruin of his country and religion by foreigners.” 

The second day of the festivities started with athletic exer- 
cises and martial games (fencing with bamboo poles, etc.) by’ 
students of the New English School and other educational 
establishments of Poona. In the evening a meeting was held 
at which Tilak himself presided and Professor Bhanu delivered 
a lecture on ‘The Killing of Afzal Khan’. It was a passionate: 
exposition of the right to rise up against oppressors, of the right 
—moral and political—to use violence in certain historical 
circumstances. Bhanu refuted the allegation of English histo- 
rians that during negotiations Shivaji had perfidiously murdered 
the Moslem general of the State of Bijapur, Afzal Khan, against 
whom the Marathas waged a war of liberation. It was Afzal 


258 Duryodhana is a negative character of the Bhagawadgita—a compo- 
nent part of the Mahabharata epos—an ‘insidious’ person described by 
Arjuna in a dialogue with Krishna. See Mahabharata, Bhagawadgita, trans- 
lation (into Russian), introduction and notes by B. L. Smirnov, Ashkhabad, 
1956, p. 163. 
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Khan who wanted to kill Shivaji and Shivaji acted in lawful 
self-defence. “How can the English historians”, Bhanu said,- 
“have the audacity to belaud Clive and Warren Hastings, who 
were incomparably inferior to the Maharajah, and whose: 
careers were fraught with foul deeds? Is it not a deliberate- 
outrage to the purity of truth that the pen of the same English 
historians, whose morality refrains from applying the epithet 
‘rebel’ in speaking of Washington, calls Shivaji a rebel?” Every’ 
Hindu, every Maratha, Bhanu stressed, “is striving to regain our 
lost independence, and this terrible load is to be uplifted by us- 
all in combination.” The people who took part in the French 
Revolution denied that they committed murder and maintained 
that they were only removing thorns from their path. “Why”, 
Bhanu asked the audience, “should not the same principal argu- 
ment be made applicable to Maharashtra?” 

The meeting concluded with Tilak’s famous speech which: 
created confusion among the moderate liberals. and evoked 
malicious vengeance from the British authorities.” 

Tilak began by questioning the necessity of seeking justi- 
fications for Shivaji’s deed. This act should not be viewed 
from the standpoint of the Penal Code, or the principles. 
of morality laid down in the Western and Eastern ethical. 
systems. As Tilak put it: 

The laws which bind society are for common men like your- 

selves and myself. No one seeks to trace the genealogy of 

a Rishi, nor to fasten guilt upon a king. Great men are 

above the common principles of morality. These principles. 

fail in their scope to reach the pedestal of great men. Did 

Shivaji commit a sin in killing Afzal Khan or how? The 

answer to this question can be found in the Mahabharata 

itself, Shrimat Krishna’s advice in the Gita is to kill even 
our teachers and our kinsmen. No blame attaches to any. 

person, if he is doing deeds without being actuated by a 

desire to reap the fruit of his deeds. Shri Shivaji Maha- 

rajah did nothing with a view to fill the small void of his 
own stomach (i.e., from interested motives). With benevo- 
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lent intentions he murdered Afzal Khan for the good 
of others. If thieves enter our house and’ we have not 
sufficient strength in our wrists to drive them out, we 
should, without hesitation, shut them up and burn them 
alive. God has not conferred upon the Mlenchchhas™ the 
grant inscribed on a copper-plate of the kingdom of 

Hindustan. The Maharajah strove to drive them away 

from the land of his birth; he did not thereby commit the 

sin of coveting what belonged to others. Do not circum- 
scribe your vision like a frog in a well. Get out of the 

Penal Code, enter into the extremely high atmosphere of 

the Shrimat Bhagwadgita, and then consider the action 

of great men.” 

Though presented in a philosophico-religious form, Tilak’s 
speech expressed the main political conclusion of the leader of 
Maharashtra’s democratic intelligentsia, verified by long 
-experience over the years 1880-97. Action, only action dis- 
regarding the reactionary laws of the colonial rulers, action 
prompted by morality and the needs of the national-liberation 
-struggle; nothing but action could save the Motherland from 
physical and moral destruction and open the way to India’s 
real liberation. How far Tilak departed from the position of 
the moderate liberals who based their policy on the theory of 
compromise and collaboration with the British power! 

The 1897 events connected with the Shivaji festival 
summed up as it were Tilak’s work in rallying the masses of 
Maharashtra against the colonial rulers. They revealed the 
progressive essence of the world outlook of the Maratha petty- 


262 Mlenchchha means barbarian, godless, foreigner. In the latter sense 
it denotes a person who does not know Sanskrit and does not obey the laws 
of Hinduism. Keeping to the concrete Shivaji theme Tilak explained at his 
trial that it did not refer to the British as the prosecutor alleged. 

263 Bhagawadgita (Gita) is the sixth book of Mahabharata, a poetical 
work on philosophical, religious and ethical problems. “The whole setting 
of the Gita points out that it is an exhortation to action. Work is inevitable 
till we attain freedom. We have to work for the sake of freedom, and when 
we attain it, we have to work as instruments of the divine.” S. Radhakrish- 
nan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, London, 1948, p. 568. 

264 Kesari, June 15, 1897; see Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, p. 248. 
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bourgevis democrats, won them the sympathy of the advanced 
section of the whole Indian society and elevated to a new 
height the idea of liberation. 

The events of June 12-14 took place against the background 
of a continuing rise of popular discontent. On June 22nd, the 
day of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria's reign which 
was celebrated by the British bureaucracy with provocative and 
extravagant pomp, two young Marathas, the Chaphekar 
brothers, shot the chairman of the Plague Committee, Rand, 
and Lieutenant Ayerst, to avenge Rand’s ill-treatment of the 
people of Poona. The British authorities lost no time to link 
this act of retribution with the propaganda and organisational 
activity of the Tilakites, though the latter did not favour indi- 
vidual terror. On June 27th, after Tilak had been slanderously 
attacked in the pages of the Anglo-Indian press, he was arrested 
and police proceedings against him started. His arrest evoked 
deep indignation in Maharashtra and beyond its borders. It 
should be noted, however, that Tilak was but one of many 
victims, for the panic-stricken British. bureaucracy had already 
decided to take action against the opposition press.** During 
these days in Poona the Natu brothers were arrested under a 
60-year old Government regulation which authorised the Gover- 
nor to deport ‘disloyal persons’ without trial and investigation. 
Early in July also took place the bloody suppression of disturb- 
ances in the Indian capital, mentioned above. 

Tilak’s trial opened on September 8th in Bombay with the 
court room and compound packed to capacity. Of the nine- 
man jury only three were Indians and the verdict, therefore, 
was a foregone conclusion, Tilak was charged with exciting 
and attempting to excite feelings of “disaffection to the Govern- 
ment established by law in British India. ™ Under Section 
194-A of the Indian Penal Code Tilak was liable to transporta- 
tion for life, or for any term, or to rigorous imprisonment for a 
term up to three years. For reasons unknown to us Tilak 

265 See Reuter dispatch on arrest of the editors of a number of Indian 
newspapers in The Times, July 30 and 31. 1897. See also Karmarkar, ibid., 
p. 98. 

266 See Times of India, Sept. 10, 1897, p: 247. 
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placed his defence entirely in the hands of lawyers (unlike at 
his trial in 1908). He pleaded not guilty and with cool calm- 
ness watched the comedy of the trial, speaking »out only 
to correct a few translation errors and reiterate his innocence. 
After a number of court sessions which took six long’ days; 
after the address of the prosecutor who declared that Tilak had 
in fact incited the people to rebel against the lawful Govern- 
ment, Tilak was found guilty by six votes to three (the Indian 
jurors) and sentenced to 18 months rigorous imprisonment. The 
British law court did not dare to pass a harsher sentence consi- 
dering the growing popularity of the outstanding leader of the 
national-liberation struggle. 

Indian progressive opinion protested against Tilak’s con- 
viction. In Bengal a number of newspapers (Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, Bengalee, Indian Mirror) came out with black borders. 
as a sign of grief and indignation.’ Eminent European 
scholars, including the famous Indologist Max Muller, raised 
their voices against the judicial outrage upon the man who 
served his country not only as a political leader but also as an 
outstanding historian and thinker.* Members of the National 
Congress at its Amraoti session likewise condemned Tilak’s 
arrest, but the moderate leadership of the Congress refrained 
from advancing a special resolution to condemn the sentence 
passed on Tilak.” True, Surendranath Bannerjee spoke out 
against the Government policy of repressions, but how he did 
it! The unutterable ill-treatment of the defenceless population 
of Poona he qualified as ‘a mistake’ of the administration; the 
arrest and conviction of Tilak and the editors of a number of 
Poona newspapers he likewise described as ‘a mistake’, for “it 
was impossible for a native of India to be disloyal.”*" But even 
this timid protest was met at the session with tumultous 
approval expressing the indignation of the progressive circles of 
Indian society. Later the British Government realised that it 


267 See Times of India, Oct. 2, 1897. 

268 See Kelkar, ibid., p. 427. Tilak wrote an important essay on the 
antiquity of the Indian civilization: The Orion, or Researches into the Anti- 
quity of the Vedas, Bombay, 1893. I 

269 See Kelkar, ibid., p. 414. 

210 See Times of India, Jan. 1, 1898. 
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would be better to make a gesture of reconciliation and not give 
additional cause for further aggravation of the situation in the 
country. Accordingly it reduced Tilak’s term of imprisonment 
to twelve months and in the evening of September 6, 1898, he 
was released from jail. Poona was illuminated in honour of his 
return, thousands of Marathas gave him a hero’s welcome, and 
progressive India hailed him as a dauntless, courageous, dedi- 
cated fighter for national liberation. 


* * * 


From the beginning of the 1890's Tilak became the 
acknowledged leader of the Maharashtra petty-bourgeois demo- 
crats who later, already on an all-India scale, became known as 
Extremists, Tilak and his supporters first and foremost called 
for resolute political action to liberate the country from alien 
oppression, The objective reason for the special interest of the 
petty-bourgeois intelligentsia of Maharashtra (as well as of 
India as a whole) in the abolition of the colonial regime was its 
belief that only rapid and unhindered economic development 
could consolidate and enhance the social weight of the demo- 
cratic intelligentsia. It was also aware that political enslave- 
ment was attended by gradual loss of the great traditions of 
India’s thousand-year-old culture and an inevitable lag in all 
spheres of spiritual activity. Thereafter it upheld the idea of 
independent bourgeois development much more boldly than the 
bourgeoisie itself, which wanted the fetters of colonial depend- 
ence to be broken but was economically bound up with 
the feudal landlord class, as well as, in large measure, with 
British capital, and feared a sharpening of the class struggle. 

The indecision of the Indian bourgeoisie, the sharp intensi- 
fication of colonial exploitation and political reaction, and the 
spontaneous discontent of the masses, impelled Tilak and his 
adherents to work out practical means and methods which 
would help them to ‘take the lower classes by the hand’ and 
draw them into the anti-colonial movement. 

But the Tilakites’ policy, aimed at enlisting the broad toil- 
ing sections of the population into the liberation struggle, was 
internally contradictory. It objectively reflected the position 
of the national bourgeoisie as a whole and therefore avoided 
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everything that could increase the class struggle in the. country, 
unleash the independent activity of the masses. At the same 
time, Tilak as the leader of the Maratha democrats, as a repre- 
sentative of a people that was developing into a nation, and 
last, but not least, as a political leader, realised that the histori- 
cal destinies of Maharashtra and India were inseparable, and 
stood for a nationwide anti-British struggle which demanded 
the widest participation of the masses. The Tilakites perceived 
a way out of this contradiction in putting forward slogans ex- 
clusive of any class differences. As a primary form of all-India 
- struggle they declared a boycott of British goods, which 
required the participation of all sections of the population, but 
owing to the still underdeveloped, local character of the libéra- 
tion movement, and the dispersal of the available progressive 
forces of India, they were unable to carry out the boycott. The 
Tilakites also demanded that the National Congress should 
become the political organisation of the whole country. The , 
main emphasis, however, they laid on appeals to religious senti- 
ments or historical memories. In Maharashtra, Tilak’s birth- 
place, a particularly important role was played by an appeal to 
the memory of the glorious past of the Marathas, the memory 
of the national hero, Shivaji. 
_ Though class-conditioned and class-limited, Tilak’s views 
and activities, already at the close of the 19th century, 
played a tremendous part in awakening the self-consciousness 
of the Marathas, as also in preparing for the political liberation 
of his great homeland—India. 


Agrarian Relations in Maharashtra in 
Late 19th and Early 20th Centuries 


G. G. Kotovsky 


DunraınG the period in which the activity of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, great son of the Maratha people and Indian democrat, 
was unfolding Maharashtra was not an economic and political 
entity. Following the consolidation of British colonial power 
in Western and Central India, the Marathas found themselves 
within the bounds of different Provinces and States. 

The bulk of Maharashtra, which earlier had formed a part 
of the Peshwa'-ruled Maratha Power that was utterly defeated 
by the British, was included in the Bombay Presidency. The 
Marathas comprised the absolute majority of the population in 
the Presidency’s districts on the Konkan Coast namely, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri, and in the inland districts on the Deccan 
Plateau: Khandesh, Nasik, Ahmednagar, Poona and Sholapur. 

Pursuing their policy of divide and rule, the colonialists also 
held in vassalage some scattered Maratha States in the region 
of the Bombay Presidency (Satara, Kolhapur, Jauhar, Janjira, 
Sawantvadi and others). In 1848, the Indian Government 
declared Satara, the largest of these States, to be escheatable, 
and after its annexation it was included in the Bombay Presi- 


dency (Province) as a separate district. 


1 Peshwa is the title of the First Minister in the Maratha Power. In 
the twenties of the 18th century they virtually became the head of the 
state, holding power until 1818. The Maratha Power, which at the close 
of the 18th century included, besides Maharashtra, extensive territories of 
India, was crushed by the British in the course of wars (1775-82, 1803-05 


and 1817-18). 
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In 1853, the vassal Maratha State of Nagpur, after the 
.death of its Ruler, was annexed on the same grounds as Satara 
-and was joined to the British possessions in India as a separate 
province. In 1861, Nagpur and some other areas of Central 
India (the so-called ‘Sagar and Narbudda Territories’) were 
amalgamated into the newly formed Central Provinces, in 
which the territory of the former State formed a separate divi- 
‘sion with the districts of Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Wardha 
_and Balaghat.* 

A good part of Maharashtra was within the boundaries of 
the vassal State of Hyderabad, and in 1853 the Nizam of 
Hyderabad ceded the northern part of the State—Berar— 
inhabited mainly by Marathas, to the India Government ‘to be 
administered’ by it. Berar became a separate administrative 
unit of the British possessions in India, and although formally 
‘the Nizam retained his sovereignty over it, the colonial admini- 
stration lorded over it as supreme ruler. At the beginning of 
the 20th century Berar’s virtual annexation was made actual by 
law and it was included in the Central Provinces. In addition 
to Berar, Marathas made up the bulk of the population in the 
‘north-western part of Hyderabad (Marathwada), which 
adjoined Bombay Maharashtra and Berar and embraced the 
districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded, Birh, Bidar, 
Naldrug and Sirpur Tandur.’ 

According to the 1901 census, the total number of Marathas 
living in India ‘was 18,200,000 of whom 8,600,000 lived in the 
Bombay Presidency, 1,700,000 in the Bombay States, 2,100,000 
in the Central Provinces, 2,200,000 in Berar, 2,900,000 in the 
State of Hyderabad, and the rest in other parts of the country.* 
The bulk of the Maharashtra territory in the latter third of the 
19th and early 20th centuries was thus divided up among the 
Bombay Presidency, the Central Provinces, Berar and the State 
of Hyderabad. 


2 Marathas made up some 20 per cent of the population in the 
Central Provinces districts of Nimar, Betul and Chindwara, See Census of 
India, 1891, Vol. XI, The Central Provinces and lts Feudatories, Part 1, 
‘Calcutta, 1893, p. 134. 

3 Under the administrative division of 1891. 

4 Census of India, 1901, Vol. 1-A, India, Calcutta, 1903, p. 175. 
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The material contained in the sources available to the 
author and the limited volume of the article did not make it 
possible to investigate the agrarian relations equally in all parts 
of Maharashtra, and for this reason attention was given in this 
work mainly to the history of agrarian relations in the indicated 
historical period in Bombay Maharashtra. 


1. Colonial-Feudal Land Monopoly 


Before the British conquest of Maharashtra all land in the 
Maratha States and Hyderabad, as well as in the other feudal 
States of India at the close of the 18th and the beginning of the 
19th centuries, was regarded as the property of the Rulers of the 
States, who exercised their right of supreme owners by collect- 
ing rent, which took the form of a land revenue. 

While the Rulers retained the rights of supreme ownership 
of the land, the cultivated lands and the adjoining waste land, 
forest and meadow-land were held by the village community.® 
In the 18th and early 19th centuries the arable lands in the 
Maratha community were, as a rule, held and used by indivi- 
dual members of the community, and wooded plots, forests and 
other land were collectively possessed and used by the whole 
community. The State land revenue (rent) was collected by 
the States’ Rulers from the revenue-paying members of the 
ccommunity—the raiyats’—through a special revenue admini- 
stration. 

Before the British conquest, the bulk of the stock of land 
in Maharashtra was at the disposal of the revenue office direct- 


5 For community land tenure and land use see I.M. Reisner’s arti- 
cle ‘Some Data on the Disintegration of the Village Community Among 
the Marathas between the 17th and Early 19th Centuries’, Transactions of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences (here- 
after referred to as Transactions. .), Vol. V, Moscow, 1953 (Russian ). 

6 Raiyat — from Arab.-Pers. raiat meaning subject, ordinary per- 
son, tenant, peasant. This term came into wide use to designate revenue- 
paying members of the community in India after the establishment in 
India’s feudal Sates of the rule of Muslim dynasties, under which many 
terms borrowed from Arabic, Persian and certain other languages were 
introduced into land revenue terminology. 
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ly: the land revenue collected from the raiyats went to the 
exchequer, and the rest of the lands were granted to different 
feudal-type holders. W. Chaplin, an official of British colonial 
administration, who shortly after the British annexation of 
Maharashtra prepared an extensive report on the Deccan 
districts of the Bombay Presidency, stated in his report that 
7,229 villages were at the disposal of the revenue office, and 
2,252 were privately owned.’ 

Private feudal landownership (secular and clerical) in 
Maharashtra in the 18th and first quarter of the 19th centuries 
presented a motley picture, differing in respect to their origin 
(grants by Moguls, Peshwas, and so on) as well as by the terms 
of tenure. Differing too were the holdings of individual feudals 
with respect to size, ranging from small plots of land within 
the village to whole areas, embracing many villages. 

With the state being the supreme owner of the land in 
feudal Maharashtra, private feudal landownership outwardly 
appeared as the right of the owners to collect for their own 
benefit all or part of the land revenue from the lands granted 
to them. The land held privately was therefore regarded by 
the revenue department in the Maratha States and Hyderabad 
as inams,’ that is, as wholly or partly tax-exempt. 


1 W. Chaplin, A Report Exhibiting a View of the Fiscal and Judicial 
System of Administration Introduced into the Conquered Territory above the 
Ghauts., 1824, Reprint, Bombay, 1877, P. 3. 

8 An analysis of the forms of feudal landholding in Maha- 
rashtra before the British conquest can be found in the above-mentioned 
work by Reisner, and in articles by K. A. Antonova: ‘Agrarian Relations 
in India on the Eve of the British Conquest’, Bulletin of the U.S.S.R. Aca- 
demy of Sciences, History and Philosophy Series, Vol. VI, No. 5, 1949, 
and ‘Principal Forms of Feudal Landholding in Moghul India in the 16th 
Century’, Transactions... ., Vol. V, 1953. 

9 From Arab.—Pers. inam meaning gift, grant; the term came 
into the Indian languages following the establishment in India of the rule 
of the Muslim dynasties. In the States of feudal India this term was used 
to designate a private holding which was fully or partly exempt from pay- 
ing land revenue to the state. Inams of Maratha feudals, as a rule, were 
actually the right granted to receive all or part of the land revenue 
collected from a specific territory. There was a Special term for a grant 
of a certain portion of the land revenue namely, mokasa, from the Arab.- 
Pers. mokhassa meaning granted, belonging to, separate, special. 
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The lands privately owned by Maratha feudals were grants 
on condition that the grantee perform military service, or some 
function in the system of feudal administration, or religious 
rites, and so on; some were unconditional grants of a personal. 
nature. The main trend in the development of private feudal 
landholding in Maharashtra in the 17th»to the early 19th cen- 
tury was that from a grant for a limited period it became a 
hereditary possession, and from a conditional holding—the 
absolute property of the feudal. ; f 

The formation of private feudal landownership in Maha- 
rashtra simultaneously proceeded in another way. As far back 
as the 17th century, land hereditarily owned by members of the 
community began to be mortgaged and sold." In the course 
of development of commodity-money relations and. disintegra- 
tion of community landholding, property inequality increased 
among the members of the community, some growing poorer, 
with the land gradually concentrating in the hands of the. com- 
munity’s top crust. In the 17th and 18th centuries many patils* 
—the hereditary elders of the village communities—became 
petty feudals: Concentration of the land in their hands took 
place, as shown by I. M. Reisner in his essay, not only through 
their buying up plots of land from impoverished members of 
the community but also through seizing escheated land and 
Jand owned by the community in common.” 

Contributing to the consolidation of private feudal land 
ownership and its gradual transformation into private property 
in land was the weakening of the central power and the feudal 
internecine wars which were rending the country in the 18th 
century, and also the system of farming out taxes, which was 
widely practised in the Peshwa State and in Hyderabad before 
the British conquest. Under this system the right to farm land 
revenue in a certain territory often became the hereditary 
privilege of individual feudals and big moneylenders. How- 
ever, the evolution of feudal private property in land remained 
PS 

10 I.M. Reisner, op. cit., p. 187. 

11 Patil from Skr. pattakila meaning landowner. Cf. also Skr. pattala, 
community. 

12 Reisner, op. cit PP- 222-7. 
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uncompleted at the time Maharashtra was made a component 
part of the British possessions in India. 

State ownership of land, private feudal landholding, and 
the village community comprised the chief elements of the 
agrarian system of feudal Maharashtra, as all over India, in the 
18th and early 19th centuries.” 

After the final conquest in 1818 of the Maratha feudal 
‘States, the British ruling circles, availing themselves of their 
political and economic sway in India, revised the land revenue 
system in the Maharashtra divisions which had been joined to 
the East India Company possessions; the purpose was to adapt 
the feudal agrarian relations obtaining there to serve the needs 
of colonial exploitation of the country. During the 50-60 years 
following the conquest, in the course of these agrarian trans- 
formations, the forms of state, feudal-landlord and peasant 
holdings which existed in Maharashtra in the historical period 
vunder review, gradually evolved and were made legal. 

In the first section of the article we shall examine the 
British policy toward the Maratha feudals and the fate of 
feudal landownership following the British annexation of 
Maharashtra, and in later sections the colonialists’ policy 
towards the Maratha peasantry and the completion of the pro- 
cess of disintegration of community land tenure and land use. 

In the annexed parts of Maharashtra, as in the other con- 
‘quered regions of India, the colonialists retained the institution 
of state ownership of land. Making use of the right of supreme 
proprietorship of the land which they had usurped, they set up 
complete control over the main sources of irrigation, most of 
the uncultivated land and forests, and also concentrated in 
their hands huge sums of the land rent. First the East India 
Company, and then the British colonial authorities became, to 
quote Marx, “appropriators of the land rent” In putting 
through various land revenue changes, the British, as was point- 
ed out by Marx, relied on the usurped right of “the country’s 
supreme proprietors of the land”.** 


13 See Reisner’s article, ‘Chronological Notes on the History of India 
by Karl Marx. .* ,Moscow University Herald, No. 4, 1949, p. 16 (Russian). 

14 Marx, Capital, Vol. III, Moscow, 1955, p. 346 ( Russian ). 

1S Marx and Engels, Collected Works, Vol. XI, Part 2, p. 294 (Russian). 
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When the territories of the former Peshwa Power had been 
joined to the possessions of the East India Company in 1818, 
the lands held by the Maratha feudals were secured to them 
and also the assignments from the state revenues and pensions 
which they were getting under the Peshwas." The retention of 
feudal landholding in: Maharashtra was due to the British 
policy of making the feudal landlord class the colonialists’ main 
social support in India, a 

During the first 25 years following the British conquest of 
Bombay Maharashtra, the ‘rights of Maratha feudals to their 
lands and pensions were never checked or limited by the autho- 
rities, except in some individual cases. However, after they 
had consolidated their power in Western India, the colonialists, 
beginning with the forties, began gradually to restrict the pro- 
prietary rights of some of the feudals and even went so far as 
to confiscate part of their land.. These changes in the Bombay 
Government's policy toward the feudals stemmed from the 
colonialists’. general line followed in the ‘forties and ‘fifties 
to limit feudal landholding, to extend the areas under the direct 
rule of the Company, and to boost tax receipts. 

One of the major features of the exploitation of India in 
the period of development of industrial capitalism in’ Britain 
was the dovetailing of the forms and methods of colonial 
enslavement characteristic of the period of primary aecumula- 
tion and of the era of industrial capitalism. Land revenue re- 
mained the chief form of colonial tribute, and the major task 
of the colonial administration was to keep squeezing the tax- 
payers. The division of the land revenue between the state 
and the feudals’ was therefore regarded as a direct loss to the 
economic interests of the East India Company. That was the 
reason for the policy which was aimed at the gradual elimina- 
tion of a part of the feudal revenue receivers. 


16 The first Governor of the Bombay Presidency, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, recommended in his report to the Governor-General that the Maratha 
feudals should be left all their landholdings and pensions. Elphinstone’s 
recommendation was approved by the East India Company’s Court of 
Directors in 1820 and was confirmed by a special decree by the Govern- 
ment of the Bombay Presidency (Regulation XVII) in 1872. 
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In the Bombay Presidency, the measures for restricting 
feudal landholding were carried out extremely carefully and 
slowly in order not to provoke a broad and active opposition to 
the British among the Maratha feudals. Moreover, the British 
colonialists had to reckon with the freedom-loving traditions of 
the Marathas who for a long period had fought with arms 
against British aggression in India. 

As has been pointed out earlier, inams were private feudal 
landholdings in Maharashtra. Making use of this fact, the 
British-India authorities began in 1843 to look into the rights 
of the inamdars—the private feudal landowners in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, ‘availing themselves of the self-conferred right 
of supreme proprietors of the land. For this purpose there was 
set up in 1848 a special Inam Committee, under whose direc- 
tion special officials carried out in 1843-46 a preliminary check 
of the titles of the different categories of inamdars to the land 
and assignments of the land revenue. In 1852 the activity of 
the Committee, which was renamed the Inam Commission, was 
given a legal basis through special legislation (India Act XI of 
1852), and it began a final check-up and confirmation of the in- 
amdars’ rights. As noted by the Indian economist G.D. Patel, 
who in his study of the current agrarian reforms was investigat- 
ing the various forms of feudal landholding in Bombay Pro- 
vince, “the inquiries by the Commission created much dissatis- 
faction and unrest among the holders, most of whom were 
enjoying exemptions without any legitimate title.” 

The popular uprising in 1857-59 brought about a new shift 
in British policy toward the Indian feudal class. Already 
during the uprising the British were compelled to discard the 
annexationist policy of India’s Governor-General Dalhousie 
(1848-56) toward the vassal States and of limiting the holdings 


17 Inamdar borrowed from Arab.-Pers.; literally it means possessor 
of an inam. In feudal Maharashtra it was used in its broad sense to 
designate owners of land fully or partly exempt from paying land revenue 
to the state, and in its narrower sense to denote certain categories of 
private landowners. The term inamdar was used in the latter meaning 
also in official documents by British-India authorities. 


18 G. D. Patel, The Indian Land Problem and Legislation, Bombay, 
1954, p. 57. 
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of the feudal landlords.- The British ruling classes began to 
follow a policy of strengthening the alliance with the vassal 
Rulers and feudal landlords and finally making them the social 
support of British colonial rule in India. Successful implement- 
ation of this policy required, in its turn, the stabilisation of 
agrarian relations and the firm establishment of private owner- 
ship rights on the land. Yet in Bombay Province, as A. T. 
Etheridge, an official of the British-India administration and 
head of the Inam Commission, frankly wrote, “the multitude of 
Inamdars...lived year by year in fear and trembling lest the 
revenue authorities should see cause to interfere with their 
holdings. They were in fact, never safe till the Inam Commis- 
sion pronounced in their favour.” 

Shortly after the uprising of 1857-59, the system of check- 
ing up on the rights of inamdars in Bombay Privince was 
changed in view of the general direction of British internal 
policy in India. 

In 1861, the work of the Inam Commission was suspended 
and in 1863 a new system was set up by legislation for securing 
inams to thei holders” Inamdars were given the opportunity 
to keep their inams without a preliminary check-up of their 
right of ownership, on condition that they pay to the exchequer 
a small tax (jodi)," the rate differing for the different groups of 
jnamdars but in all cases being lower than the regular land 
assessment; besides, it was not to be changed in future. Essen- 
tially, the jodi was a surviving form of feudal tribute, which the 
British colonialists collected from landholding feudals as 
supreme proprietors of the land. The 1868 legislation thus 
provided for the preservation of the bulk of the feudal private 
holdings and at the same time for more revenue for the state. 


19 A, T. Etheridge, ‘ Narrative of the Bombay Inam Commission and 
Supplementary Settlements +, Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government, No. CXXXII, New Series, Bombay, 1874, P. 3. 

20 Bombay Act II of 1863 extended to the Marathi and Kanarese 
districts in the interior of Bombay Province on the Deccan Plateau. Bom- 
bay Act VII of 1863 extended to the Konkan and to the Gujarati districts. 

21 Jodi in the opinion of some researchers is a term of Dravidian origin 
signifying the quit-rent paid by the feudal to the state, which amounted 
to a fraction of the state land revenue. 
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The regulation of the relations between the colonial state and 
the overwhelming majority of the Bombay inamdars was com- 
pleted by the early ‘seventies, but in individual districts the 
task went on until the end of the 19th century. 

In the course of the official registration of the amani 


rights to the land—a job which took nearly half a century—the’ i 


colonialists left unchanged the division of the Maratha feudal 
class into different groups enjoying specific rights under the law- 
They left the separate feudal strata their landholdings on 
different conditions, thereby first, making the feudal landlords. 
more dependent on the colonial rule and second, making it 
difficult for them to unite around a common programme 
of opposition to the colonial rule: The preservation of the divi- 
sion of the feudal landlord class into several groups was in a 
way an illustration of the notorious policy of divide and rule. 

Most privileged from the point of view of taxation was the 
top stratum of the Maratha feudals—the holders of saranjams.” 
Saranjams embraced an entire village or villages, but saranjams 
of individual plots of land have also been known. 

Saranjams representing military grants in annexed Maha- 
rashtra were confiscated by the authorities after the feudal 
military troops had been disbanded, but those saranjams which. 
had been left to their holders were given a special status: the. 
operation of the laws of 1852 and 1863 did not extend to them. 
In checking the titles to saranjams, they were entered in special 
rolls.“ In comparison with some other categories of feudals, 
the holders of saranjams were placed in a privileged position: 
their land was exempt from taxation. 


22 Borrowed from the Persian saranjam, one meaning of which 
is allowance. In the Marathi language it acquired a new meaning 


used to designate the landholdings of the Maratha feudal aristocracy. ~ 


Unlike the saranjams associated with military service—to the Péshwas, for 
example—(known as fauj saranjam—from Arab.-Pers. fouj meaning 
army), saranjams not connected with military duty but were personal 
grants were called jat saranjams (from Arab.— Pers. zat, meaning tribe, 
family). A saranjam was by its nature identical to the jagir, large feudal 
landholding in Mogul India. (For the jagir, see Antonova’s: ‘The Prin- 
cipal Types of Feudal Landholdings,in Mogul India. .’, Trasactions..., Vol. V.) 

23 The first complete list of saranjams was completed. in 1847, and 
after the final check-up of the inamdars’ rights in 1874. 
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At the same time, the colonialists in the subsequent period 
gradually confiscated a part of the saranjams from their holders: 
on the basis of the following principles proclaimed by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company :™ 

i) saranjams granted before: the establishment of the 
Peshwa sovereignty, the date of which was taken as 1751, were 
secured to their holders as permanent and hereditary property 
with succession along the male line; 

ii) saranjams granted between 1751 and 1796 were 
secured to their holders and the next generation, after which 
they were to be confiscated, with the proviso that the following 
generation of heirs were to be paid pensions; 

iii) saranjams granted after 1796, that is, during the rule 
of Bajirao, the last Peshwa and fighting enemy of the 
British, were secured only to their holders, on whose death 
they were subject to confiscation, with the proviso that one 
generation of their heirs was to receive pensions. 

As can be seen, placed at the greatest disadvantage were’ 
the holders of saranjams granted in the last 22 years before the 
British conquest and which therefore had not yet become 
hereditary feudal holdings. Moreover, the British also pursued 
political aims, namely, to hurt most the retainers of the last 
Peshwa, an active enemy of the colonialists. 

By regulating the relations between the colonial authori- 
ties and feudals who held saranjams on the basis of the fore- 
going principles, the British legally sanctioned private feudal- 
landlord property in land which had actually evolved in 
Maharashtra already in the feudal period. At the same time, 
as regards the rest of the saranjams they began to pursue 
a policy of gradual alienation, extending over a very long 
period, of the holdings in favour of the colonial government. 

As has been stated above, in the course of time some of 
the holders of saranjams were to be transformed from land- 
holders into mere pensioners of the Government. A large 


24 Cited from “Correspondence Exhibiting the Results of the Scrutiny 
by the Inam Commission of the Lists of Deccan Saranjams’, Selections 
from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. XXI, New Series, 
1856, p. 3. 
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group of feudals became British pensioners in the process of 
-checking up on the rights of saranjamdars which the British’ 
officials construed to be not a right to hold the land but only a 
right to receive a certain allotment from the land revenue. 
According to data for 1870-71 given in the Etheridge Narrative 
cited above, feudal holders of saranjams in Bombay Province 
had secured to them land the total revenue from which amount- 
ed to Rs. 270,999 and pensions amounting to Rs, 135,440.” 

In Berar too the British followed a similar policy toward 
the big feudal landholdings. In conducting land Survey and 
Settlement in the 1860's-70's in Berar, at first the lands of the 
‘big feudals—the jagirs—too were included.” But in 1877 the 
Survey operations in the estates of private feudal holders were 
discontinued, as the Government had given up its intention of 
abolishing their status of inamdars. In 1879 it was decided 
finally to secure the landholdings to some of the jagirdars and 
to make others pensioners of the British-India Government.” 
The basis for adopting one or the other decision was, as in 
Bombay Province, the British officials’ interpretation of the 
sanad,” the letters patent in which were stipulated the condi- 
tions for the land grant, The jagirs which were secured to 
their holders, like the saranjams, were tax-exempt. 

In 1901, the villages belonging to jagirdars in Berar made 
up roughly 80 per cent of the total number of villages in the 
Province,” 

In Nagpur division, as in the rest of the Central Provinces, 
the colonialists also preserved the large feudal landlord hold- 


25 Computed from data given in the supplement to Etheridge’s Nar- 
rative, pp. 77-84. The largest pensions were secured to the feudals in the 
districts of Poona, Satara and Ahmednagar, and the largest land areas in 
the districts of Satara and Nasik. 

26 In contrast to saranjams, which as regards area could be separate 
landholdings, jagws in Berar covered not less than a whole village. Census 
of India, 1901, Vol. VIII, Berar, Part I, Allahabad, 1902, p. 5. 

27 B. H. Baden-Powell, The Land Systems of British India, Vol. TI, 
Oxford, 1892, p. 379. 

238 From Arab.—Pers. sanad meaning document, instrument. Term 
used for documents issued by the British-India authorites to feudals in 
which were stated the conditions for securing to them their holdings. 

29 The Imperial Gazetteer of India, New Edition, Vol. VII, Oxford, 
1908, p. 406 (hereafter referred to as IGT, 1908 ). 
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ings. The feudal zamindars” received exemptions with respect 
to taxation similar to those enjoyed by holders of saranjams in 
Bombay and jagirs in Berar." In 1901, 60 zamindar estates in 
the Maharashtra part of the Central Provinces constituted 29 
per cent of the total land area in Balaghat District, 37 per cent 
in Bhandara District, and 48 per cent in Chanda District.” 

The British followed a similar policy toward other groups 
of feudals too: the bulk of the land was secured to the owners, 
and the smaller part was alienated in favour of the colonial 
state, and the groups of feudals who lost their lands were pen- 
sioned off. 

The holdings of the feudals in Bombay Province which 
were not saranjams were merged by British India legislation 
into one general category of ‘personal inams’.. Some of them 
were secured to their holders as private property with the right 
to alienate. Feudal landlords of this group paid the jodi, 
which in Deccan was equal to roughly one-third of the full 
assessment, and in Konkan to one-eighth of the rates obtaining 
at that time.” The rest of the inams were secured to their 
holders either without the right to hand down the inam or with 
the right to hand it down to one or two generations, The 
landlords of this group paid jodi at somewhat higher rates." 
Thus, in this case: too the colonialists followed the policy of 
endowing individual strata of the feudal landlord class with 
unequal rights and privileges. 

The holders of ‘personal inams’ made up the most numer- 
ous stratum of the feudal landlord class in Bombay Maha- 
rashtra. In 1870-71 in the Maratha districts of Bombay Pro- 


30 Mar. jamindar of Pers. origin, the Pers. term zamindar meaning 
landowner. In Central and South India the term was generally used to 
designate feudal landowners, and in North India it was used in a broad- 
er sense, embracing both feudals and peasant members of the community 
who owned land. 

31 Baden-Powell, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 448-450. 

32 IGI, 1908, Vol. VI, P. 228; Vol. X, p. 154. 

33 Etheridge, op. cit., p- 44. 

34 It is characteristic that inams were secured to them on condition 
that they were loyal to the government. See G. D. Patel, op. cit., p. 58. 
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vince, personal inams were lands assessed with Rs. 1,019,201, 
and assignments of land revenue totalled Rs. 89,253." 

Lands and pensions were left also to various religious: 
establishments and individual ecclesiastics. 

Act XI of 1852, which defined the basic principles of 
British policy toward feudal landholding in Bombay Province, 
provided for securing to religious establishments and ecclesias- 
tics their inams.® For the purpose of further strengthening the 
alliance between the colonial authorities and church feudals 
the Bombay Government adopted a decision in 1867 making it 
incumbent on senior officials of colonial administration of the 
districts to refrain from interfering in the management of 
temple property.” 

The lands secured to the church feudals were exempt from 
the land revenue assessment. By 1870-71, religious establish- 
ments in Bombay Maharashtra had secured to them lands from 
which land revenue totalled Rs. 193,087 and money subsidies 
Rs. 143,556." 

In Berar, individual ecclesiastics and charitable and reli- 
gious institutions had the lands they held secured to them as 
private property in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies in the course of 
introducing land Survey Settlement. It is indicative that the 
condition for securing the inams to the clergy and the various 
religious establishments was that they rendered religious 
service to the community.” 

Thus, in Bombay Maharashtra and in Berar the British 
colonialists endeavoured to create a social support for them- 
selves not only among the secular, but also among the church 


feudals. 


35 Computed from data given by Etheridge, op. cit, pp. 77-84. 

36 Cited by Etheridge, op. cit., p. 32. 

37 A. Kyd Nairne, A Handbook for the Revenue Officers in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, Bombay, 1878, p. 376. 

38 Calculated from data given in the supplement to Etheridge’s 
Narrative, pp. 77-84. 


39 Gazetteer for the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, Commonly Called 


Berar, Ed: A. C. Lyall, Bombay, 1870, pp. 103, 107 (hereafter referred to 
as Berar Gazetteer ). 
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Lands and pensions were also secured to officials of the 
feudal administration: deshmukhs, deshpandes, patils, and 
kulkarnis.” 

After the conquest of Maharashtra, the British gradually 
set up in Bombay Province, and later in Berar and in the 
Central Provinces, their own revenue administration; but until 
1863 they maintained the offices of deshpandes and deshmukhs 
in view of the hereditary nature of these offices and the rights 
and duties connected with them." In 1863-78, the lands, inams, 
they possessed were secured to them as their private property, 
from which jodi were collected, the rates being lower than those 
for personal inams. The deshmukhs and deshpandes, whose 
offices were abolished after 1863, began to receive pensions in 
place of the earlier allotment from the land revenue. 

The status of the deshmukhs and deshpandes in Berar was 
fixed on approximately the same basis as in Bombay Province.” 

In contrast to the deshpandes and deshmukhs, the patils 
and kulkarnis were retained by the British as the lower rungs 
of the colonial revenue administration. In Bombay Province 
they were left their inams either with a certain exemption in 
respect of the land revenue or on condition that they pay the 
full assessment, but in the latter case they were granted a 
pension, which was paid to them by the exchequer. In addition 
patils and Kulkarnis in both the Bombay Province and Berar 


40 Deshmukh — from Skr. desa meaning country and mukhya meaning 
head — hereditary ruler of the district ( pargana borrowed from persjan ) 
in feudal Maharashtra, embracing a score or more villages. Despandya, 
despande, scholar, Brahman, from Skr. pandita, hereditary assistant to the 
deshmukh in charge of collecting revenue. Kulkarni, from Mar. Kul, tribe, 
family, and karnika meaning, who counts, calculates - hereditary clerk of 
village commune. 

41 In contrast to other categories of inamdars, the inams and assign- 
ments from the land revenue of deshmukhs, deshpandes, patils and Kul- 
karnis were hereditary and alienable, constituting their watan (borrowed 
from Arab.), literally meaning native land, home. See I. M. Reisner, op. 
cit., pp. 200-4. 

42 In Berar, before British annexation, many deshmukhs and desh- 
pandes possessed, in addition to watans, also jagirs and mokasa-type 
inams: Favouring the extension of private landholding by this group of 
feudals was the system of hereditary farming of land revenue, which was 

widely current in the State of Hyderabad. 
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continued to get a percentage from the land revenue collected 
by them. In Berar, village community officials’ inams were 
fully assessed.” 

In the sources available to us, no information was found 
which could serve as a basis for judging to what extent the 
various levies collected by officials of the feudal revenue 
administration from peasants and village artisans were retained 
in the period under review. Interesting in this respect is the 
information contained in the Berar Gazetteer that in the ‘sixties 
patils still continued to. collect diverse duties from members of 
the village community on the occasion of religious festivals in 
Amraoti District, the most developed part of Berar.“ 

Between the 17th and early 19th centuries, the patils’ and 
kulkarnis’ watans could be alienated fully or partially, and this 
led to a division in the office of patil or kulkarni and the income 
derived from it among several persons.” This practice was con- 
tinued during British rule and was legalised in 1868 by a 
special decision of the Bombay Government which had the 
force of law.” According to the Bombay District Gazetteers 
compiled largely from reports of local officers, in the eighties it 
was common for the office of patil or kulkarni to be divided 
among several persons in the Maharashtra districts," and where 
such was the case the functions of patil or kulkarni were per- 
formed by one of the co-holders of the watan at the discretion 
of the local colonial administration. In the villages in which 
there were no hereditary patils a talati® was appointed to the 
office, who was paid by the state. Alienation of watans by 
kulkarnis often led to the office of village clerk being held by 
a person without even an elementary education or other essen- 


43 Not all patils and Kulkarnis had become petty feudals by the 
advent of British rule. Some of them differed little economically from 
community peasants and in the period under review formed a part of the 
top crust of the peasantry. 

44 Berar Gazetteer, p. 207. 

45 Reisner, op. cit., p. 219. 

46 Kyd Nairne, op. cit., p. 353. h 

41 Sce Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency ( hereafter BG), Vol. XVI, 
Nasik, Bombay, 1883, p. 87; Vol. XVIII, Poona, Part I, 1885, p. 97. 

48 Official in charge of collection of revenue in feudal Maharashtra. 
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tial qualifications required for making up and classifying docu- 
ments, and so on. Consequently, the functions of village clerk 
in such cases were performed by persons engaged by holders 
of kulkarni watans, giving them as compensation a share in the 
watan, or simply paying them an agreed remuneration.” 

By securing to the patils and kulkarnis their inams and 
other privileges, the British colonialists strove to create points. 
of support for their rule in the Maratha villages. 

‘After the conquest of Maharashtra, the British abolished 
the system of tax farming by officials of the revenue office. But 
in the Konkan coastal districts of Bombay—Kolaba, Ratnagiri 
and 'Thana—the patils’ holdings were secured to them; they 
extended their watans considerably, and becoming petty 
feudals they held one or several villages as khots (hereditary 
tax farmers). For the first 40 years following the British con- 
quest, the’ khots' continued to hold their Jand on the old basis. 
But after introducing the regular settlement in Konkan in 1880,. 
the khots had secured’ to them by a special Act" the land they 
had held until then as a watan or on the basis of their heredi- 
tary right to tax farming. 

With respect to taxation, the khots, like the other groups- 
of feudal landlords in Maharashtra, were placed in a privileged 
position, The rates of land revenue on their estates were con- 
siderably lower than the full assessment. 

In the mid-80's the khots held 1,732.5 villages in Bombay 
Province (Konkan), comprising 2,200,000 acres." According to 
data for 1901, khots’ estates made up 34 per cent of the total 
land in Kolaba District and 23 per cent in Ratnagiri District.” 

Holding land in feudal Konkan by virtue of being tax 
farmers, in addition to patils, were the hereditary officials of 
the revenue office—the deshmukhs and deshpandes. This form. 


49 Berar Gazetteer, p. 207. In his work, Patel reported that in a 
later period some 70 per cent of the offices of kulkarni in Bombay Pro- 
vince were held by persons hired by the owners of Kulkarni watans. G. 
D. Patel, op. cit., p. 8 

50 Bombay Act I of 1880. 

51 See Baden-Powell, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 251. 

52 IGI, 1908, Vol. XV, p- 362; Vol. XXI, p. 251. 
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of feudal tenure had a special name: ijaphat khoti.” But in 
the early decades after the British annexation of Konkan the | 
great bulk of this type of feudal holdings were alienated to the | 
state." In the period under review, the holdings of feudal | 
landlords genetically related to feudal. tenures of the ijaphat 
khoti embraced only seven villages in Kolaba District.” The S 
feudal landlords who owned these villages privately received, 
like the khots, considerable tax exemptions. 
Landlords’ estates on the Island of Salsetta (Thana 
District) too were called khoti, but the origin of the khots on ~ 
the Island of Salsetta was altogether different. The landlords’ 
estates there, the larger of which encompassed several villages, 
were grants by the British-India authorities made at different 
times to their holders either to have and to hold as private pro- 
perty for all time, or to hold under a 999-year lease. The 
‘owners of these estates paid a fixed revenue—jodi—to the — 
‘exchequer. A substantial part of the khots’ estates on the 
Island of Salsetta (including the larger) belonged to Parsis, who 
‘came from Bombay trading and moneylending circles.* In the 
period under review, the khots’ estates on the island com- | 
prised 53 villages.” A 
Thus, in Bombay Maharashtra, as in Berar, the British ~ 
colonialists secured to the feudals the bulk of the land which ~ 
they had owned privately at the time of the British conquest. 
Even more clearly was the authorities’ policy of a close alliance 
with the feudal landlord classes shown in the Central Provinces. 
As has been stated before, on part of the territory of this pro- É 


53 Ijaphat from Arab.-Pers. izafat meaning increase, addition. Hence 1 
ijaphat khoti—a landholding granted to a deshmukh (or deshpande ). 

54 To illustrate, in Thana District at the beginning of British rule 
feudal holdings of this type embraced 124 villages, in 1856 only 16, and 
in 1859 none, A. Rogers, The Land Revenue of Bombay: A History Of a 
dts Administration, Rise and Progress, Vol. 1, London, 1892, p. 230. ți 

55 A. Rogers, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 259. y 

56 BG, Vol. XIII, Thana, Part I, Bombay, 1882, pp. 545-550. The 
Parsis are a group of the population of Gujarat and the city of Bombay. 
The Parsis, who emigrated from Iran in the early Middle Ages, profess 
Zoroastrianism. Gujarati has become their mother tongue. In late 18th 
„and in the 19th centuries they engaged chiefly in trade. k 

57 A. Rogers, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 230. j 
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vince, the title to the land was secured to the big feudals—the 
zamindars—and the biggest of them were given the status of 
vassal Rulers.: Two States were released from paying tribute 
to the Government, and the other 13 paid tribute which 
in 1870 amounted approximately to 25 per cent of their total 
incomes.” 

On the bulk of the territory of the Central. Provinces, how- 
ever, including the Maratha districts of the Nagpur division, 
the right to own land was granted to persons who were res- 
ponsible to the state for payment of the land revenue and 
who came to be called malguzars® in the British-India official 
documents after 1855. 

In Nagpur, the malguzars were the hereditary heads of 
village communities—patils and tax farmers. Until 1860 the 
old feudal system of land revenue collection was continued, 
but between 1860 and 1875 in the course of introducing the 
new Settlement the malguzars received proprietary rights on 
the land in payment of the land revenue for which they were 
responsible to the state. Thus, in Nagpur and in other parts 
cof Central Provinces the British not only secured the land to 
the private feudal landholders, but also created a new stratum 
of the feudal landlord class from among persons who in the 
feudal period had not even formally possessed proprietary 
rights to the bulk of the land now secured to them. 

Land revenue collected from the malguzars amounted to 
50 to 70 per cent of the total rent they received from the 
tenants cultivating their land. The total land revenue paid by 
the malguzars in 1880 in Bhandara District was 57 per cent 
‘of the rent they received; in 1881 in Chanda District it was 59 
per cent and in Wardha District 63 per cent, and in 1883 in 
Nagpur District it was 70 per cent.” 


58 The Gazetteer of Central Provinces of India, Ed: Charles Grant, 
Nagpur, 1870, pp. 522-3 (hereafter C. P. Gazetteer ). 

59 Literally means revenue-payer, from Arab.-Pers. mal meaning mo- 
ney, tax, and Pers. guzar meaning payer. 

60 The Imperial Gazetteer of India by W.W. Hunter, Second Edition, 
London, 1885, Vol JI, p. 365; 1885, Vol. HI, p. 353; 1886, Vol. X, p. 171; 
1887, Vol. XIII, p. 527 (hereafter IGL). 

TSIF-8 
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The system of land revenue assessment instituted in the 
Central Provinces led to intensified feudal exploitation of the 
peasantry by the malguzar landlords. According to Romesh 
Dutt, prominent economist and an eminent leader of the 
Indian national movement in the latter half of the 19th 
century, 

» Settlement Officers did not accept the actual rental of 
estates, They estimated what the rental should be from 
their own calculations; they based the land revenue 
demand on these estimated rentals; and they communica- 
ted the demand to the landlords who were left to raise 
their rents to the estimated rentals. A more reprehensible 
system of encouraging landlords to screw up their rents 
from helpless and ignorant cultivators can scarcely be 
conceived.” 

The malguzars were thus direct agents of the British colo- 
nialists for exploiting the peasantry. 

The holdings secured to the feudals, the cash subsidies 
and pensions, were the economic foundation of the alliance 
between the British colonialists and the Maratha feudal land- 
lord class. In 1870-71, in Bombay Maharashtra 23.6 per cent 
of the total amount of land revenue was secured to the feudal 
landlords in the shape of exemption from paying revenue and 
of other tax privileges, plus pensions and subsidies." 

By the latter third of the 19th century the feudal land- 
lords had finally become the social support of the British in the 
Maratha countryside, occupying an important place in the 
system of colonial exploitation of the Maratha peasantry. 

The securing to the Maratha feudals proprietary rights to 
the land by the British-India authorities marked the comple- 
tion of the process of formation of feudal private property in 
land in Maharashtra.” 


61 R. Dutt, The Economic History of India in the Victorian Age, Lon- 
don, 1904, p. 306. 

62 Computed from data in the supplement to Etheridge’s Narrative, p- 90. 

63 In the 19th century, feudal private landownership definitely took 
shape also in the Princely States, in particular, in Hyderabad. There, im 
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Feudal landlords in Maharashtra, as in other parts of 
colonial India, did not possess property rights in their land in 
the bourgeois conception. Nothwithstanding the fact that 
they were placed in a privileged position in respect of taxation 
as compared with the peasantry, their rights as landowners 
were restricted in various ways. 

The land revenue paid by them was something like feudal 
tribute, which the colonial Government collected from them as 
supreme proprietor of the land. In the Central Provinces the 
division of the feudal land revenue between the feudal land- 
lords and the state took place more patently. 

As has been shown in describing the various forms of 
feudal landholding in Maharashtra, the British colonialists left 
some feudals their land fora restricted period. At the same 
time, in drawing up the ‘title to the land the British also pre- 
served other important survivals of conditional feudal private 
ownership of the land in Maharashtra. For instance, special 
legislation conferred on the British-India authorities the right 
to confiscate saranjams at any time.” Legislation regulating 
the relations between inamdars—former deshmukhs and desh- 


the period under review, feudal private landholdings (jagirs ) were of 
several types : 

1) Inam-al-Tumgha ( from the Turkic tanka, literally red seal, the 
grant decree to which was affixed the seal of the sovereign ruler), origi- 
nally a fief for military duty; 2) Paigah jagir ( from Pers. paigah—stable, 
also rank)—family estates of the big feudals of the princely relatives of the 
Nizam—Shams-ul-Umra; 3 ) Zat jagirs—originally personal grants; 4) 
Tankahi mahallat (from the Turkic tank—coins, money, and Arab.—Pers. 
Mahallat—villages, estates )—estates held by virtue of hereditary revenue 
farming. Census of India, (891, Vol. XXII. H. H. the Nizam's Dominions, 
Part I, Bombay, 1893, pp. 28-30. 

Holders of jagirs were either exempt from paying land revenue or 
paid a fixed amount of money representing feudal tribute. Syed Hossain 
Bilgrami and C. Willmott, Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H.H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions, Vol. II, Bombay, 1884, pp. 248-9. 

In 1901, state lands in Hyderabad comprised 67.9 per cent of total 
land area in the State, the Nizam’s domain 7.9, and privately owned land 
24.2 per cent. Census of India, 1901, Vol. XXII, Hyderabad, Part I, p. 12. 

64 A. Kyd Nairne, op. cit., pp- 327-9. In 1898, special Saranjam 
Rules were issued, making it widely possible to alienate saranjams from 
their owners ( Clauses 2-5A ). Cited from G. D. Patel, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
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pandes—in Bombay Province and the Government specified 
that their land could be confiscated in favour of the colonial 
Government.” 

The estates of feudal landlords in Bombay Province, Berar 
and the Gentral Provinces were legally considered to be grants 
by the Government as supreme proprietor of the land and 
their holders could be deprived of the right of ownership on 
the grounds of ‘disloyalty’ to the colonial authorities. 

Some groups of feudal landlords were also restricted in 
the right of alienating their estates or dividing them among 
several heirs, and so on. One of the provisions, for instance, 
was that saranjams could not be divided or alienated.” Under 
a law passed in 1874 (Bombay Act III of 1874), inams of 
former deshmukhs and deshpandes which originally had been 
watans, could not be sold or otherwise alienated.” Zamindar 
estates in Chanda District (Central Provinces) were indivisible 
and inalienable; these holdings descended to the eldest son.” 

In many cases, as we shall show further on, feudal land- 
lords were also restricted in the right to operate at will lands 
in their possession. 

By securing to the feudals the land they held, the British 
pursued the aim of making the feudal agrarian relations which 
existed in Maharashtra serve the colonial exploiters. Karl 
Marx pointed out in his day that the land reforms in India 
were 

carried out neither in the interests of the peasants nor in 

the interests of the holders whose property it was, but in 

the interests of the government which taxed it.” 

While legally sanctioning feudal private property in land 
which had developed in Maharashtra, the British at the same 
time retained the institution of landownership by the state as 
a form of supreme property of the colonial state, and also the 
survivals of division of the rights of ownership between the 


65 A. Kyd Nairne, op. cit., p. 337. 

66 Saranjam Rules ( 1898), Clauses 6, 10, 12. 

67 Baden-Powell, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 301. 

68 IGI, 1908, Vol. X, p. 73. 

69 Marx and Engels, Collected Werks, Vol. IX, p. 343. 
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state, the feudal and the community peasant, which was 
a characteristic feature of the agrarian system of feudal India. 
That was the profound inner contradiction of the British 
agrarian policy in India, as the formation of private feudal pro-° 
perty in land at the same time meant the undermining of 
landownership by the state. 

In the economic sphere this contradiction manifested itself 
in the division ‘of the revenue between the feudals and the 
state. It should be stated in this connection that where the 
land revenue. paid by the landlords had not been fixed per- 
manently, the colonial authorities boosted it every time the 
revenue rates were re-examined. In the Central Provinces, for 
instance, the tates were revised every 30 years. In the ‘nineties, 
at the very first revision: of the rates, land revenue paid by 
malguzars was increased by 18 per cent in Nagpur District, 38 
per cent, in Bhandara District, and 48 per cent in Balaghat 
District,” and at the same time the state’s share in the rent 
received. by the malguzars was also increased. According to 
official figures, it, was 78 per cent in Nagpur District, 79 per 
cent in Wardha District, and 60. per cent in Chanda District.” 
In Bhandara District the tribute paid by zamindars was raised 
by 69 per cent.” . 

In the political sphere the indicated contradiction mani- 
fested itself in the rise, during the historical period under 
review, of oppositional sentiments among a part of the 
Maratha feudal landlords and other strata of Maratha society 
connected with them. ‘Another thing which bred dissatisfac- 
tion among the Maratha feudals was the confiscation by the 
British of some of the feudal holdings, which cut the feudals’ 
incomes as compared with those before the British conquest. 

Maharashtra was among the areas which remained rela- 
tively quiet during the popular uprising in 1857-59, and there- 
fore in the process of introducing the new settlement in Bombay 
Province and in Berar in the 1860’s-70’s, the colonialists, in 
giving the Maratha feudals title to the land they held, 


10 Cited from R. Dutt, op. cit,, P- 307. 
71 IGI, 1908, Vol. VI, p. 231; Vol. VIII, p. 70; Vol. XVIII, p. 316. 
72 Idem, Vol. VIII, p. 70. 
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alienated a part of the latter’s incomes in favour of the colo- 
nial state. Before the Inams Commission began its work, of 
the total amount of land revenue in Bombay Province, 
Rs. 13,251,008 were alienated in favour of the different cate- 
gories of inamdars and in 1876-77 only Rs. 8,038,361." 

I. P. Minayev, a prominent Russian Indologist, who 
visited Western and Central India in 1880, made the following 
curious entry in his travel diary concerning the dissatisfaction 
among Maratha feudals. 


Here there are many who are discontented. Deshmukhs 
of old, at present impoverished and shorn of all impor- 
tance, grumble and are indignant with the present 
government, while their last days in Poona in mansions, 
which once sparkled with luxing but spending are now 
dirty and halt in ruins. 

The Brahmans, who used to receive rich presents at the 

time of the Peshwas,” have now lost all importance even 

in the native society and look upon the activities of the 
present Government with repressed spite.” 

Minayev’s mentioning of the Brahmans in the above 
quotation is no accident and is of great interest. The thing is 
that a considerable part of the feudal state machine in the 
Peshwa Power which was gradually liquidated by the British, 
belonged to the Brahman caste. People who came from this 
social group of Maratha society who found the basis of their 
economic prosperity sapped and who now were divested of 
their former political importance made up a fairly large part 
of the Maratha bourgeois-landlord intelligentsia which had 
sprung up. Hence, one of the sources, though by no means 
the main source, of anti-British sentiments among the Maratha 


73 Report of the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for the Year 
1882-1883, Bombay, 1883. Cited from W. W. Hunter, Bombay, 1885 to 
1890, A Study in Indian Administration, London, s. a., p. 267. 

by I, P. Minayev, Travels in and Diaries of india; Barma, Translated 
by Hirendranath Sanyal, Calcutta, D, P. Mukhopadhyaya, p. 92. 

75 That is how Minayev transliterated the old English spelling which 
was Paishwa. 

76 Minayev, op. cit., p. 92. 
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intellectuals was the economic and political degradation of the 


different feudal groups in Maharashtra. 


However, the bulk of the Maratha feudal landlords re- 
mained a reliable support of British colonial rule in India. 
Feudal-landlord landownership was the economic foundation 
of the alliance between the colonialists and the Maratha 
feudals. The final securing to the Maratha feudals in the 
latter half of the 19th century of the right of ownership, 
besides completing the formation of feudal private property 
in land, also consummated the process of development of 
colonial-feudal land monopoly, which was the basis for the 
exploitation of the Maratha peasantry by the British colonial 
state and the feudal landlord class in Maharashtra. The 
colonial-feudal land monopoly was realised in the division of 
the rent collected from the peasantry between the colonial 
state and the feudal landlords. 

In Maharashtra, in contrast to Bengal, Bihar and Audh, 
the colonial state received the lion's share of the rent. The 
explanation for it is, firstly, that the feudals’ private holdings 
in Maharashtra made up a comparatively small portion of the 
territory. In the early 1900's they comprised 13 per cent of 
the total land area in Ahmednagar District, 5 in Khandesh 
District, 7 in Nasik, 15 in Poona, 20 in Satara, 7 in Sholapur, 
6 in Thana, 35 in Kolaba, and 55 per cent in Ratnagiri.” In 
1901, villages in Berar belonging to the feudal jagirdars made 
up 30 per cent of the total villages, and the inamdars received 
altogether roughly 1 per cent of the total rental. Secondly, 
in the Central Provinces, where the bulk of the land belonged 
to the landlords (in the early 1900's, 60 per cent of total land 
in Balaghat District, 100 per cent in Bhandara, close to 100 
per cent in Nagpur, and 98 per cent in Chanda)”, the land 
revenue amounted to 60-80 per cent of the malguzars’ income 
trom the feudal exploitation of the peasantry. 


77 IGI, 1908, Vol. V, p. 116; Vol. XV, pp. 232, 362; Vol. XVIII, p. 
403; Vol. XX, p. 172; Vol. XXI, p. 251; Vol. XXII, pp. 121, 299; Vol. 
XXIII, p. 296. 


78 Idem, Vol. VII, p. 406. 
79 Idem, Vol. VI, p. 228; Vol. VIII, p. 65; Vol. X, p. 154; Vol. 


XVII, p. 311. 
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A major distinctive feature of land relations in Maha- 
rashtra was that with the exception of Nagpur division, the 
land revenue from the bulk of the territory was paid by the 
peasants direct to the state. 


2. Disintegration of Community Landholding 


During the first few years after the annexation of the 
Peshwa State, the British retained the old land revenue 
system; the feudal administration was placed at the service of 
colonial exploitation of the Maratha peasantry.” 

Employing diverse and most cruel methods of oppression 
in collecting land revenue in the forms and rates which had 
evolved under the former rulers, the East India Company 
officials considerably intensified the revenue squeeze of the 
Maratha countryside already in the early years of British rule. 
Between 1817-18 and 1820-21 the total land revenue in Bom- 
bay Province was more than doubled, though the cultivated 
area remained practically the same as before.” 

Land revenue remained the main form of colonial robbery 
of the country throughout the first half of the 19th century, 
and hence squeezing out of more colonial tribute depended 
largely on swelling the land revenue assessment. And that 
was the aim of the reform of the Maratha feudal land revenue 
system, which was begun in Bombay Province in the mid- 
twenties, 

In the process of the reform a regular Land Survey and 
Settlement was introduced and a new and uniform land tax 
was imposed.” At the same time, as was the case also under 


89 According to Chaplin’s Report cited above, the, feudal Revenue 
Administration was placed under the strict control of the British-India 
administration, and the system of farming out revenue collection to reve- 
nue officials was abolished. See W. Chaplin, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 

8! R. Dutt, op. cit., p. 65. 

82 In feudal Maharashtra, and in the period of British rule, the 
various methods of land revenue collection continued in use: per unit of 
area—bighavani, from bigha, unit of area, which in Central and Western 
India equalled approximately 0.1-0.2 hectare; per plough—nangarbandi; from» 
each plot, irrespective of the area—dhenp— or mogham; from each 
revenue-paying community member, irrespective of area of his holding— 
khasbandi; metayage—ardhel ( Mar. ardhel, meaning half ); and. others. 
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the Peshwas, the land revenue from state lands was collected 
from the taxed landholders, namely, the raiyats. That is why 
the land revenue system instituted in Bombay Province, as in 
certain other parts of India (Madras, Berar and Assam), was: 
called raiyatwari. 

The land revenue reform in Bombay Province went 
through two principal stages. In 1824-28 the first attempt was 
made in introducing regular Survey and Settlement. The 
rates of assessment were reckoned on the basis of an estimate 
of the yields of crops on different kinds of soil. Land revenue 
under this system was re-examined from year to year, which 
afforded the colonial administration additional opportunities: 
to increase the exploitation of the raiyats. 

Here is how Romesh Dutt described the land revenue 
system introduced in Bombay Province in the 1820's: 

The measurement, however, was faulty; the estimates of 

produce were erroneous; the revenue demand was exces- 

sive: and the Settlement operations ended in oppression.” 

In collecting land revenue, the officials of the revenue 
administration employed the most brutal measures of compul- 
sion, including torture, which was later admitted by the colo- 
nialists themselves. Following is a description of the land 
revenue collection system in Bombay Province in the 1820's. 
and 1830's given in an official report in 1872-73: 

Every effort, lawful and unlawful, was made to get the 

utmost out of the wretched peasantry, who were subject- 

ed to torture, in some instances cruel and revolting. 
beyond description if they would not or could not yield 
what was demanded.* 

Under these conditions the peasants were forced to go on 
producing, by making their tax liabilities obligatory. Marx, 


83 R. Dutt, op. cit., p- 52. 

84 Report of the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for the Year 
1872-73, Bombay, 1873, p.41. Cited from Baden-Powell, op. cit., Vol. II, p. ZAN: 

85 An official document of the British-India administration dated 
1847 stated that the right of raiyats to Jeave their holding was rigidly 
restricted. See Official Correspondence of the System of Revenue Survey and 
Assessment....in the Collectorates of Poona, Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Belgaon: 
and Dharwar in the Bombay Presidency, Bombay, 1877, p. 2. 
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-after analysing the social and economic relations in India in 
the first half of the 19th century in his article, ‘The Situation 
in India’, established that there were features of bondage in 
the system of colonial exploitation of the peasantry in Madras 
and Bombay Provinces, where he stated, cultivation of the 
land was of a compulsory nature.” 

The institution of the new land revenue system thus 
‘brought the Maratha peasantry a heavier tax burden and 
greater arbitrariness on the part of the fiscal officials. So much 
heavier became the revenue burden in Bombay Province in 
the latter quarter of the 19th century that in the end it 
threatened the very basis of the colonial exploitation of the 
country, Highly indicative of this is the appraisal of the 
-operation of the raiyatwari land revenue system given by the 
colonial administration itself in the Report on the administra- 
tion of Bombay Province for 1872-73. 

Numbers abandoned their homes, and fled into the neigh- 

bouring Native States. Large tracts of land were thrown 

out of cultivation; and in some districts no more than a 

third of the cultivable area remained in occupation.” 

The desire to increase, or at least to keep, the income from 
‘the land revenue at the old level, as one of the major sources 
of colonial plunder, made it necessary for the colonialists to 
further reform the system of taxation. 

‘Bringing order’ into the land revenue relations was also 
directly connected with the object of greater exploitation of 
India as an agrarian raw material appendage of capitalist 
Britain, as agriculture with a shrinking volume of production 
could not furnish a firm basis for squeezing out more agricul- 
tural raw material from the country. 

Thus, the gradual abandonment of the methods of colonial 
robbery of the Maratha village, characteristic of the period of 
primary accumulation, and going over to a policy designed to 
-stabilise land relations and to a certain extent to ease the 
Maratha peasantry’s tax burden were determined by the 

86 See Marx and Engels, Collected Works, IX, p. 343. 

87 Baden-Powell, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 211-2. 
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general purposes of the country’s colonial exploitation in the 
changed economic and political conditions. 

The latter half of the 1830's ushered in the second stage 
of the reform of the land revenue system. Beginning with 
1835 a cadastral survey of all lands was gradually undertaken 
and simultaneously a new Land Revenue Settlement was 
introduced in the Bombay Presidency, district by district. In 
the Maratha districts the reform had been completed by the 
close of the ‘fifties and early ‘sixties, and by the beginning of 
the ’seventies it had been carried out throughout the Province, 
and that consummated the introduction of the raiyatwari land 
revenue system.” Between 1862 and 1871. it was. instituted 
with some minor changes also in Berar, and, in 1874-75 on 
state lands in Hyderabad State. ~The impact of this system in 
Bombay Province and Berar was an important stage in the 
development of agrarian relations in Maharashtra; the process 
of disintegration of community landholding and land use and 
the formation of feudal and peasant private property in land 
was moving toward, completion. 

Between the ‘forties and _ ‘sixties the raiyats in Bombay 
Maharashtra and Berar received legal title to their plots 
of land; they could freely, independently of the community, 
inherit, give away, mortgage or sell land held by them, In 
this respect, the different class and caste groups of community 
members who held taxed land were put on an equal legal 
footing. 

In the feudal Maratha community the top stratum was 
made up of mirasdars,” who were full-fledged members of the 


88 The principles underlying the land revenue system introduced were 
set forth in the Joint Report of three officials of the British-India admi- 
nistration prepared in 1847. This document served for 20 years as an 
official manual for revenue department officials, after which, in 1865, the 
various Acts relating to land revenue relations in Bombay Province were 
codified. In 1879, the land revenue system introduced back in the "forties 
through the ‘sixties received its final legal form in the Bombay Land Re- 
yenue Code, which was somewhat modified in 1886. 

89 Borrowed from Pers., literally meaning hereditary owner ( of land), 
a term widely current in the 18th century (during Muslim rule ) in Cen- 
tral and Southern India to designate a full-fledged member of the com- 
munity. Mirasi of Arb.-Pers. origin (from Arab. miras meaning inheritance). 
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community. Individual mirasdars held and used hereditary 
plots of land mirasis which constituted their watan. At the 
time of the British conquest, mirasdars could mortgage or sell 
their land, and associated with the holding of a miras was the 
right to use the arable and other land held by mirasdars 
collectively and also to avail themselves of the labour of the 
community's artisans; they enjoyed other privileges too. They 
were at the same time required to pay land rent (in the form 
of state laid revenue), making up the bulk of the taxed mem- 
bers of the community.” 

Comprising another stratum of peasant members of the 
community were the upris,* who did not enjoy full rights as- 
community members. They made up a considerable propor- 
tion of the community. Reports and memoranda of officials 
of the administration indicate that in some Maratha districts 


in Bombay Province at the beginning of the twenties of the | 


19th century the upris equalled the mirasdars in numbers, and 


in some cases even exceeded the latter”? Unlike the misras- — 


dars, the upris did not have occupancy rights in their land and 
the privileges ensuing therefrom but cultivated the land on 
the basis of a short-term lease. The upris held land on lease 
from individual members of the community, including the top: 
stratum, or from the community itself (usually escheated land 
of mirasdars). They also cultivated state land, a sir® that is, 
the land in the community which was not its hereditary hold- 
ing (collective or of individual mirasdars). The upris who: 
leased land from the community or held a sir and paid land 
revenue made up a part of the taxed peasantry, though, 
unlike the mirasdars, they were not formally considered by 
the state authorities as full-fledged members of the community. 


90 Concerning mirasdars, see the above-mentioned article by Reisner. 

91 From Skr. upari, meaning alien, stranger, new comer, See Reisner,. 
op. cit., pp. 197-9. 

92 See K. A. Antonova, ‘On the Introduction of the Raiyatwart: 
System in India ’, Short Reports of the Institute of Oriental Studies. ..- 
Moscow, 1953, Vol. X, p. 91 ( Russian ). 

93 Of Skr. origin, one original meaning of which is plough. It was 
used in Indian languages to designate state-owned lands as well as land 
of individual feudals in which the peasants cultivating them had no here- 
ditary occupancy rights. 
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Following the British annexation of Maharashtra and the 
introduction of the raiyatwari land revenue system, the private 
property rights of raiyats were secured alike to mirasdars and 
to the upris who were paying the land revenue direct to the 
state. Upris who cultivated land privately owned by inam- 
dars or mirasdars received no rights to their plots and con- 
tinued to rent the plots on short-term leases. As has been 
stated in the Manual for revenue officials of Bombay Province, 
by the middle of the 19th century the differences in the legal 
status of raiyats who formerly were mirasdars or upris had 
already disappeared." 

Mirasdars of the Maratha village community included 
peasant members of the community enjoying equal rights and 
also the feudalised upper stratum of the community. When 
the raiyatwari land revenue system was introduced, the same 
proprietary rights were secured to this stratum of Maratha 
feudals on the land held by them (in addition to the inams, 
which had been secured to them too) as to the other raiyats.” 

Not only did the British colonialists leave the feudalised 
upper crust of the community their holdings, but in the 
reclaimed lands in Berar and Konkan they created the condi- 
tions for the emergence of new raiyat landlords. 

In Berar, special legislation was passed in 1865 providing 
that reclaimed lands and abandoned villages could be leased 
out for a term of up to 30 years.” ‘Tenants were exempted 
from paying rent during the first three years, and from the 
fourth year they had to pay rent at a progressively higher rate 
for the rest of the term.” On the expiration of the lease, the 


94 A, Kyd Nairne, op. cit., PP- 97-98. In feudal .Maharashtra, upris 
paid patils a special cess for the right to lease land in the community. 
In the period under review, peasants living in one village and cultivating 
land in another were no longer obliged to pay such duty (BG, Vol. 
XVI, Nasik, p. 89). 

95 It should, therefore, be noted that in the areas in which the rai- 
yatwari land revenue system was in operation both peasant landowners 
and landlords were designated by the term raiyat. 

96 Berar Gazetteer, p- 99. 

97 A similar land revenue collection system on new land brought 
under cultivation existed in Maharashtra in the feudal period too. It was 
called istava. After the territory of Bombay Maharashtra was annexed by the 
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tenants—ijardars—obtained the same rights as raiyats, pay- 
ing land revenue at the usual rates”? Ordinarily, whole 
deserted villages and large tracts of land were leased to an 
individual person, and ijardars thus became new raiyat land- 
lords, and peasant sub-tenants cultivating the reclaimed land 
became tenants who did not even formally possess the ‘rights 
of occupancy.” 

In the Central Provinces, similar legislation was passed in 
1867. There, as in Berar, a considerable part of the land 
which had been opened up became the property of ‘new’ land- 
lords, possessors of money capital. Thus, in Balaghat District, 
by 1869, 37 villages had been settled with a combined culti- 
vated area of 55,600 acres; the villages were owned by 59 
individuals, for whom some 500 peasant families were 
working. 

The British colonialists made use of new lands brought 
under cultivation for speculation in land by the state. In the 
Central Provinces, several thousand acres were sold at high 
prices to landowners, who after paying up the price did not 
. pay land revenue, but only the special taxes and duties insti- 
tuted in the 1860’s-70’s. At the beginning of the 1900s the 
holdings of this category in Balaghat District amounted to 
4,000 acres, in Bhandara District 3,000 and Chanda District 
8,000 acres." 

In Konkan ordinarily it was possessors of money capital 
who became raiyat landlords by investing money in réclama- 
tion plots of the seabed. Owners of these khar™ lands 


East India Company and peace was established there, the colonialists took 
advantage of the renewed cultivation of the earlier neglected lands to 
increase the assessment. To this end, during the first decades following 
the British annexation, uncultivated plots were rented out under the istava 
system. There was practically no restriction on raising land revenue rates, 
which made'the revenue burden heavier. This was admitted, in particular 
in the above-mentioned Report by Chaplin, p. 10. 

98 From Arab.-Pers. ijara meaning rent. 

99 Census of India, 1901, Vol. VIIL, Part I, p. 5. 

100 Baden-Powell, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 380-1. 

101 C. P. Gazetteer, pe 20. 

102 JGI, 1908, Vol. VI, p. 228; Vol. VIII, p. 65; Vol. X, p. 154. 

103 Highly salt-ridden lands, salt marshes. 
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collected from the peasant tenants, besides rent, a special levy” 
in kind allegedly to cover the expense of maintaining the dams’ 
protecting the drained sections from inundation by the sea.™ 

Thus, feudal landlords also were counted in the category’ 
of raiyats. However, it was the peasants who made up the- 
bulk of holders of state land. Besides the mirasdars and upris 
a certain proportion of peasant raiyats came from the stratum 
of village artisans and servants of the community. 

In the feudal Maratha village community a good part of 
the artisans and servants possessed small plots of land as 
inams, but, as rightly stated by Prof. Reisner in his study on 
the Maratha village community, the inams of artisans and of 
servants of the community fundamentally differed from the 
diverse kinds of inams—essentially the feudal tenures." In 
essence they were one of the forms of natural payment of 
handicraftsmen and servants by the community and served as 
an extra means of keeping them attached to the community. 

After the colonial administration had checked up’ the 
rights of the inamdars, some of the inams of handicraftsmen 
and community servants began to be regarded as filly assessed’ 
raiyati holdings,” and from the plots left to their holders as” 
inams a tax at lower rates was collected, namely jodi.” Im 
1871, artisans and servants of the village community had 
secured to them lands the revenue from which made up 
Rs. 538,000 at their full rates. 

Furnishing indirect evidence that village artisans were 
left their plots of land are the data covering artisans engaged 
in cultivation. According to the 1891 Census, in Hyderabad 
26.6 per cent of blacksmiths recorded agriculture as subsidiary 
occupation, 25.9 per cent of iron and steel workers, 19 per cent 
of potters, 30.6 per cent of timber and woodworkers, 20 per 


104 This cess was called shilotri, which was also used to designate 
this form of land tenure. As distinct from shilotri lands those drained by 
individual raiyats were called kulargi, literally meaning belonging to the 
community (from kularg, collective term for mirasdar of the community ). 

105 Reisner, op. cit., p. 241. 

106 Etheridge, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 


107 A. Kyd Nairne, op. cit., P- 356. 
108 Computed from data in Supplement to Etheridge’s Report, pp. 76-84.. 
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-cent of shoemakers, 20.4 per cent of leather workers, 28.9 per 
-cent of water-bag makers, and 14.1 per cent of barbers.” It 
should be borne in mind that in the data cited, village artisans 
„are counted together with artisans living in towns, and obvious- 
ly, therefore, a separate classification of the two would show a 
higher percentage of persons with agriculture as subsidiary 
occupation. 

The census data for Bombay Province showed a smaller 
proportion of artisans cultivating ownership landholding as 
-subsidiary occupation than in Hyderabad. Following are some 
figures for 1891 of artisans holding land on the basis of rights 
-as inamdars or raiyats: iron and steel workers 9.79 per cent, 
timber and woodworkers 12.3 per cent, and earthenware and 
-stoneworkers also 12.8 per cent." The explanation for this is 
‘that in the more economically developed Bombay Province 
‘the process of decay of village handicrafts and the concentra- 
tion of cottage and small-scale industries in towns had gone 
-much further than in the feudal Hyderabad State. 

In the feudal Maratha community the so-called commu- 
nity servants made up a special social group, similar to the 
community artisans. As a rule, they belonged to the lower 
castes—‘untouchables’—such asthe Mhar, Mang and Ramoshi, 
and in Berar also the tribes and small nationalities living in 
wooded and mountainous parts, namely, the Gonds, Bhils, 
Kolis and so on. At the beginning of the period under review 
they were generally held in varying degree of servitude by the 
upper crust of the community. The traditional functions of 
the Mhars, Mangs and the others as servants of the com- 
munity were highly diverse.!!! One of their duties was to 
stand watch over the village and the community members’ 
fields? The community servants, like the community artisans, 


109 Census of India, 1891, Vol. XXIII, Part Il, pp. 319-320. 

110 Census of India, 1891, Vol. Vil, Bombay and Its Feudatories, Part 
1, Bombay, 1892, p. 189. 

111 See Reisner, op. cit., p. 208-215. 

112 In 1867 the inams given to Gonds, Bhils and other tribes in the 
Berar plains, called metkari (from Marathi met, sentry post) were in 
part to their former owners, many of whom were petty feudals—tribal 
chiefs (Berar Gazetteer, pP- 103, 105-6 ). 
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held plots of land—inams. The British-India administration 
secured to some of them their inams on condition that they 
served as village watchmen.“ Some of them gradually lost 
their rights as inamdars, becoming peasant raiyats. 

Thus, when the raiyatwari land revenue system was intro- 
duced, proprietary rigħts to the land were secured to the full- 
fledged community members: to the mirasdars, including the 
top crust of the community; to the upris who were paying land 
revenue direct to the state exchequer; to tenants of newly- 
cultivated land, and to a portion of the artisans and servants 
of the community.“* It should be emphasized, however, that 
the bulk of the raiyats were former mirasdars. 

Under the raiyatwari system proprietary rights in the land 
belonged to individual raiyats, but in the period under review 
survivals of collective ownership of the land and its joint cul- 
tivation still persisted.” 


113 BG, Vol. XVIII, Poona, Part I,p. 97; BG, Vol. XVI, Nasik, p. 67. 
In the report of the economic survey of a Maratha village conducted in 
1917 we find that former community servants kept their inams over a long 
time. In 1823 a Ramoshi’s inam consisted of 18 acres and a Mhar’s inam 
72 acres, and in 1917 they were respectively 18 and 61 acres. H. H. Mann 
and Kanitkar, Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, Bombay, 1921, p. 34. 

114 Another view on this subject was expressed by the Soviet scholar 
K. A. Antonova in her article, ‘Concerning the Introduction of the Rai- 
yatwari System in India’, op. cit., which criticises the inaccuracies of Soviet 
Indologists in fixing the social composition of raiyats in the period in 
which the raiyatwari land revenue system was instituted (pp. 81-82), At 
the same time she herself erred in holding that the land was restored only 
to mirasdars. and that “al!l lower village strata with limited rights ( ‘strange’ 
peasants, slaves, and artisans belonging to the untouchables) were depriv- 
ed of the few rights they had to the land which they had enjoyed earlier 
and they now became crop-sharing tenants-at-will, whose rent could be 
raised and who could be evicted from the land at any time.” (p. 93). 
Earlier she also held the erroneous view that only full-fledged communitiy 
members and feudalised top crust of the community were secured owner- 
ship rights to the land in the areas where the raiyatwari land revenue 
system prevailed. See G. G. Kotovsky, ‘Agrarian Relations in India’, 
Sovietskoye Vostokovedeniye, 1955, No. 4. 

115 Berar Gazetteer, pp. 65, 107; Census of India, 1901, Vol. VIIL, 
Part I, p. 5. ; 
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Jn Berar and Hyderabad large plots of land were often 
cultivated jointly by several peasants, who divided up the crop 
gathered and paid the land revenue in proportion to their share 
in carrying on the cultivation. The labour of one individual 
and a team of oxen were each counted as one share. Legally, 
one of-the actual co-sharers was regarded as the proprietor— 
the raiyat.” 

The introduction. of the raiyatwari system completed the 
process of formation of feudal and peasant’ property in land in 
Maharashtra. However, notwithstanding the fact that raiyats 
possessed virtually unrestricted rights to alienate their lands in 
any way, they were not absolute proprietors. The colonial 
authorities, while retaining the institution of state landowner- 
ship in its surviving form kept their own rights as supreme 
proprietors of all the land in the raiyatwari areas, and they 
exercised them, as we shall show later, by imposing an exorbi- 
tant land revenue tax. W. Hunter, prominent British historian 
and a high official of the British-India administration, wrote 
that in Bombay Province “the problems of State-ownership in 
the land are presented in the most direct and irreducible 
terms.””” Legally, therefore, raiyats were regarded as perma- 
nent occupancy tenants of state land with the right of uñ- 
restricted alienation, 

In British official documents raiyats in Bombay Province 
were called ‘occupants’."* The preservation of property rights 
in land for both the colonial state and raiyats gave rise to con- 
fusion in legal concepts. In some cases raiyats appeared as 
the actual owners of their plots, and in others as state tenants. 

Marx superbly showed the dialectics of the contradictory 
status of raiyat landowners. He wrote that what we had in 
Madras and Bombay was the French peasant proprietor who 
at the same time was a serf and a crop-sharing tenant of the 
state.” 


116 This system was called sarkat, meaning co-operation, p irtnership, 
from Pers. sharakot. 
117 W. Hunter, op. cit., p. 9. 
118 Also used in Maharashtra were the terms pattadar and khatedar 
from the Marathi patta and khaten, title to a specific holding ). 
119 Marx and Engels, Collected Works, Vol. IX, p. 343. 
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In spite of these restrictions of the rights to private pro- 
perty in land, the introduction of the raiyatwari land revenue 
system marked a new stage in the development of agrarian 
relations in Maharashtra. As we know, Marx underscored the 
tevolutionising effect of the land measures enacted by the 
British colonialists on the social and economic system of feudal 
India.” 

The introduction of the raiyatwari land revenue system, 
coupled with the legal securing of ownership rights to the 
feudals, marked the establishment of a colonial-feudal land 
monopoly." Under those conditions, raiyats’ property proved 
so octroied that Marx was perfectly right in calling it “a cari- 
cature of small parcelled property”.”” 

In introducing the raiyatwari land revenue system the 
British adapted the community landownership and land use to 
the purposes of colonial exploitation of the Martha peasantry. 
The raiyatwari system, Marx said, was an instrument of fiscal 
exploitation in the hands of the colonial state.™ A. A. Bene- 
diktov correctly stated in his work cited earlier, that as a result 
of the break-up of the system of community tenure, the com- 
munity and its self-government bodies could no longer collec- 
tively rebuff the importunities of the revenue administration 
office. 


120 Idem, p. 363. A. A. Benediktoy has presented his view on the Bri- 
tish land revenue policy in Bombay Province in The Indian Peasantry in 
the Seventies of the Nineteenth Century, Stalinabad, 1953, p. 72 (Russian ). 

121 An analysis of the economic and political background to the in- 
troduction of the raiyatwari and revenue settlement was given by Antonova, 
see op. cit. In literature the introduction of the raiyatwari land revenue 
system in Bombay and Madras Provinces (and not the zamindari, as in 
Northern and Eastern India) is generally explained by the fact that it 
served the interests of the state, and that there were political considera- 
tions too. Antonova, for instance, believes that the colonialists deprived a 
considerable part of the feudals in those regions of their proprietary 
rights because of their active resistance to the conquerors (op. cit., 
p. 84), and Benediktov believes that the English had no need of creating 
a social support in the feudal class in those parts of the country because 
of their geographical location (1) (op. eit, p. 65). 

122 Marx, Capital, FLPH, Moscow, 1962, Vol. ILI, p. 328. 

123 See Marx and Engels, Collected Works, Vol. IX, p. 324. 

124 Benediktov, op. cit., p. 64. 
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At the same time, the institution of the raiyatwari system 
«completed the historically progressive process of formation of 
feudal and peasant private property in land. “The zemindari 
and ryotwari themselves”, Marx wrote, “abominable as they 
are, involve two distinct forms of private property in land—the 
great desideratum of Asiatic society,” 

While in the raiyatwari areas land revenue paying mem- 
bers of the village community had their proprietary rights to 
their land secured to them by law, the members of the com- 
munity who cultivated land belonging to inamdars, saranjam- 
dars, jagirdars or zamindars, like the upris who rented land 
from individual mirasdar members of the community, became 
tenants-at-will. The British expropriated their rights of 
occupancy in favour of the above-mentioned groups of feudal 
landlords. 

Landowners belonging to those groups of the feudal-land- 
lord class paid the colonial government land revenue irrespec- 
tive of the total rent the feudals received from the peasant 
tenants. 

As to the feudal landlords (khots and malguzars) who 
were paying land revenue under a system of dividing with the 
state the feudal rent they received, the British secured to some 
of the groups of village community members their rights of 
occupancy, and formally limited the landlords’ right to raise 
the rent on the land above the level fixed by the state officials. 

By putting some groups of tenants in khots’ and mal- 
guzars’ estates in a privileged position as compared with 
peasants on the land of other landlords, the British colonialists 

served the interests of the exchequer, as lack of stability in thé 
condition of the peasants and their rapid and mass ruination 
could lead to a decline in the incomes of the khots and 
malguzars and that would undermine the very foundation of 
the land revenue taxation. 

Let us first take a look at the tenants in khots’ estates. 

The villages comprising khots’ estates fell into three 
groups according to the extent the tenants retained proprie- 
tary rights in their plots of land. 


EROS A" E 
125 Marx, ‘The Future Results of the British Rule in India’ in The 
First Indian War of Independence 1857-1859, FLPH, Moscow, p. 33. 
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Belonging to the first category were villages in which the 
khots managed in diverse ways to completely expropriate the 
occupancy tenancy rights from peasants who were full-fledged 
members of the community. In those villages, the peasant 
members of the community were reduced to the status of 
tenants of their own former hereditary holdings, paying the 
khots a high feudal rent, besides being obliged to perform cer- 
tain feudal duties, including work without pay in the khots’ 
personal household. 

However, shortly after carrying out Survey and Settlement 
in the khots’ estates, the British conferred certain privileges on 
some of the tenants of the above-mentioned group in respect 
of the term of lease and rent rates. 

In the ‘eighties, some of India’s provinces passed laws 
under which certain groups of peasant tenants (usually former 
full-fledged members of the community) were vested with 
permanent occupancy rights. The law also fixed the maximum 
rates of rent to be paid by these groups of tenants. By formal- 
ly restricting somewhat the feudal exploitation of the upper 
strata of the peasant tenants, the British colonialists strove to 
allay the growing discontent of the Indian peasantry and 
thereby to consolidate their rule. By endowing with the rights 
of occupancy only individual groups of tenants, the authorities 
attempted also to split the peasant masses and to’ hamper the 
establishment of a peasant united front in the anti-colonial and 
anti-feudal struggle. 

The creation of a privileged stratum of tenants in khots” 
estates was envisaged by the Bombay Act of 1880. Under the 
provisions of this Act, peasants who from 1845-46 had conti- 
nuously rented land fully owned by khots were given the right 
of a hereditary but not alienable tenancy. The law also set a 
ceiling on the rate of rent that could be imposed on them. But 
the operation of this legislation did not extend to the khots’ 
‘personal’ lands (khoti khasgi),* which constituted their sir. In 
the estates of khots belonging to the first category there were 


126 Khasgi from Arab.—Pers. khass meaning personal, private. These 
lands of the khots evidently were their watans by virtue of their being 
village patils. 
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thus two groups of tenants, one without any rights whatever, 
and the other formally enjoying the rights of occupancy 
tenancy.” 

Belonging to the second category were villages in which 
all the lands were held in occupancy tenancy by full-fledged 
members of the community (dharekars). In the feudal 
period, with respect to these villages the khots possessed mere- 
ly the hereditary right of tax farming, but after the British had 
secured the dharekar villages to the khots as their private pro- 
perty, the peasant members of the community became tenants 
holding their plots with the same rights as attached to occu- 
pancy and alienable tenancies. Nominally the rent they paid 
could not be higher than the land revenue rates. In the dhare- 
kari villages there were, besides the dharekar tenants, those 
with the right of handing down or alienating their holding who 
paid rent at higher rates and in addition had to discharge cer- 
tain feudal duties for the khots.™ 

Making up the third category were villages which were 
called khichadi.™ Some of the lands there were hereditary 
possessions of the dharekars, and some were absolute property. 
of the khots."™ 


127 Some villages of this group were established on virgin land grant- 
ed to khots. They had a special name, khotkharaba, from Arab,-Pers. 
kharab meaning waste land. 

128 The term in konkan corresponded to the term mirasdar in Deccan. 
Dharekar comes from the Marathi dhare, meaning customary assessment 
of land revenue (cf. Skr. dhara, meaning usage, custom); hence dharekar 
—one who pays land revenue, in other words, a revenue paying peasant. 

129 These tenants made up several groups with different names, differ- 
ing from one another by the amount of the rent they paid. Baden-Powell 
regarded them as dharekars who had partly lost their occupancy rights in 
the community to the khots (op. cit., Vol. ITI, pp. 290-1). It is also pos- 
sible that in the feudal period some of them were peasant members of the 
community who did not enjoy full rights. 

130 Marathi meaning—mixture, ‘mixed. 

131 The Act of 1880 not only sanctioned the seizure by the khots of 
lands earlier held by the dharckar members of the community but also 
legalised future loss by the latter of their proprietary rights to their hold- 
ings. That law kept the system under which khots had the preferential 
right to alienate in their favour in the dharekari and khichadi villages esch- 
eated lands of dharekars, as also lands alienable on failure to pay rent. 
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At the time the legislation establishing the feudal khoti 

landholding was passed, in the Ratnagiri District, where the 
bulk of the khots’ estates were situated, the villages embraced 
were distributed among the three categories mentioned above 
as follows: khoti—607 villages, dharekari—210, and khichadi 
—397 villages?” These figures show that by the beginning of 
the period under review, the feudals who came from the 
village upper crust in Konkan, that is, the khots, managed to 
grab a considerable part of the lands which earlier had been 
in the hereditary possession of peasants who were full-fledged 
members of the community, namely, dharekars. There can be 
no question that this fact, which testifies to the far advanced 
process of the decline of the community and feudalisation of 
the community upper stratum in Konkan, favoured the preser- 
vation there, in contrast to other parts of Maharashtra, of lands 
which at the time of the British conquest had been held by tax 
farmers. 
In the Central Provinces too there were tenant groups 
possessing varying legal rights. The top stratum comprised the 
malik-makbuza!® Tn 1858, in Nagpur, malik-makbuza_ rights 
were conferred on holders of malguzar lands who had held 
their plots continuously from 1840, Included in the malik- 
makbuza were patils of village communities who held plots as 
inams and other privileged proprietors in the community. 
The malik-makbuza possessed permanent occupancy tenancy 
rights and paid a fixed rent at rates lower than were paid by 
other tenants, 

In 1865, another part of the tenants were given absolute 
tenancy rights. With respect to this group, landlords were 
restricted in the right to evict them from the plots held by 
them or to raise the rent until revision of the land revenue 
assessment. 

In 1881, in the Nagpur division, tenants with the rights of 
occupancy made up but 13 per cent of the total tenants; and 


132 BG, Vol. X, Ratnagiri and Savantvadi, 1880, p. 203. 

133 Literally means owner (of land) actually in his possession, from 
Arab.-Pers. malik meaning owner and magbuza meaning in possession. 

134 Baden-Powell, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 484, 
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in the separate districts respectively: Nagpur 15 per cent, 
Chanda 16 per cent and Wardha 21 per cent." 

In later years, the number of occupancy tenants gradually 
increased. The Tenancy Act of 1883 set up three categories of 
tenants in the Central Provinces: 1) absolute occupancy 
“tenants, who could alienate their plots and could not be evict- 
ed from their plots except for nonpayment of rent; rent rates 
were revised once in 30 years. 2) Occupancy tenants, who 
could alienate their plots only with the consent of the land- 
lord; the latter was. afforded greater possibilities than in the 
first group to evict the tenants from the lands cultivated by 
them, and the rent was revised every 10 years. 3) Ordinary 
tenants, who had no occupancy rights. The rent rates for the 
first two groups were fixed by settlement officers. 

Belonging to the first group were tenants who received 
occupancy rights before the passage of the Act of 1883, and 
in the second group were tenants who at the time the Act was 
passed had cultivated their holdings continuously for 12 years. 
Later this rule was changed, and to obtain the rights of 
a tenant of the second group it was enough to pay the landlord 
double or two-and-a-half times the original rent, 

The following table shows the proportion of the different 
groups of tenants in the districts of Central Provinces: 


Table 1 
RATIO OF GROUPS, OF TENANTS TO TOTAL TENANTS 

x Absolute Total tenants 
Tenancy Malik- Occupancy of 3 groups Tenanis- 
District Makbuza sao tenants with occu- at-will 

pancy rights 

Wardha 4 12 26 42 58 
Nagpur 17 22 19 58 42 
Chanda 12 29 il 52 48 
Bhandara 4 18 z 14 36 64 
Balaghat 2 15 18 35 65 


ST 


Source: B. H. Baden-Powel, op. cit., Vol. IT, p. 484. 


135. IGI, 1885, Vol. Ill, p. 353; 1886, Vol. X, pp. 163, 171; 1887, Vol. 
XIII, p. 526. 
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As can be seen from the table, even after the passage of 
the Tenancy Act of 1883, on the average about half of the 
tenants in the Maratha districts of the Central Provinces were 
not even nominally protected by the law against the feudab 
landlords. 

The mounting class struggle in the Maratha village forced _ 
the colonial authorities in 1898 to grant certain occupancy’ 
rights also to ‘ordinary tenants. Under the new tenancy act 
the rent rates paid by the tenants of this group were now fixed 
by settlement officers every seven years. But some of the- 
tenants did not, as before, have even minimum legal rights. 
protecting them against arbitrary acts by the landlord. 
Peasants cultivating malguzars’ sir continued to remain in the 
position of tenants-at-will. 

In the beginning of the 1900's, 90 per cent of the’ 
malguzars’ land was leased out, of which the malik-makbuza 
had on lease 4 per cent of the land in the malguzars’ estates, 
absolute occupancy tenants had 12 per cent, occupancy tenants 
30, ordinary tenants 31, tenant-artisants 1 per cent and tenants- 
at-will 12 per cent. 

As a result of the reform of the land revenue system in. 
Maharashtra, the changes in the condition of the present mem- 
bers of the community proceeded in two opposite directions." 
In the estates of feudal landlords they were deprived of 
occupancy rights and were reduced to the status of lessees of 
their plots. Only an insignificant portion later obtained the 
rights of occupancy, in essence approximating the holding: 
rights of mirasdar members of the community. 

On state lands, revenue-paying community members be- 
came virtual owners of their plots. However, the coloniak 
state, having assumed the right of supreme proprietor of the 


136 IGI, 1908, Vol. X, p. 75. ; 

137 Recall the remarkable definition by Marx of the nature of British 
agrarian reforms in India: “The zamindari system and the system of pea- 
sants’ tenancy-at-will were two agrarian revolutions carried out by British 
decrees and antithetic by their nature. One was an aristocratic 
revolution and the other a democratic; one was a caricature of English 
Jandlordism, and the other of the French system of peasant ownership.’” 
Marx and Engels, Collected Works, Vol. IX, p. 342. 
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land, imposed a heavy land revenue on them, which by 
-its nature was similar to the rent tax. 


3. Growing Revenue Burden of Maratha Peasantry 


The carrying out of the new land Survey and Settlement 
in the 1850’s-70's not only marked the completion of the process 
of formation of the colonial-feudal land monopoly, but also 
‘resulted in a considerable increase in land revenue. This tax 
‘continued to be the principal item on the income side of 
India’s budget: in 1871-72 it accounted for 42 per cent of 
„all receipts from taxes." 

The procedure of the land Survey and Settlement in the 
raiyatwari areas was extremely bureaucratic in character and 
was designed to restrict the rights of the raiyats as landed 
proprietors. 

"Under the new land revenue system introduced in Bom- 
bay Province and Berar in the 1840’s—70’s all lands were classi- 
fied for revenue purposes according to the quality of the soil, 
the extent of irrigation, the kind of irrigation source, the loca- 
tion of the villages relative to the local markets, and certain 
-other factors. The rates of assessment were fixed according to 
a scale of categories of land worked out on the basis of these 
-complicated calculations, without regard to the crops raised on 
it. The rates were computed by government officials in such 
a way as to leave the door wide open for arbitrary acts and all 
kinds of abuses by the revenue officials. Romesh Dutt showed 
in his work quoted earlier that the whole system of land 
revenue assessment under the raiyatwari system in Bombay 
Province was extremely bureaucratic and authoritarian. He 
underscored that the testimony of the raiyat taxpayers was 
never taken into account in fixing the land revenue,” and the 
tax so fixed was a heavy and ruinous burden for the Maratha 
peasantry, The Indian Spectator justly stated in one of its 
issues in 1883: “...much of the ryot’s misery in the Deccan, 


138 Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condi- 
tion of India during the Year 1871-72, London, 1873 (hereafter State- 
ment,.), p. 150. 


139 R. Dutt, op. cit., p: 492. 
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as in several other districts, is due to heavy revenue ex- 
actions. ™” 

Raiyats could hold on to their plots of land only if they 
paid their land revenue in time. In 1864 and 1867 the Bombay 
Government issued special instructions to Revenue officials 
forbidding them to grant partial or entire remission of land 
revenue, except in extreme cases of complete failure of crops 
when entire regions were in the grip of famine. 

The Famine Commission; 1901, frankly stated in its 
Report that characteristic of the raiyatwari system was “the 
punctual recovery of the land-tax from the recorded occupant 
in bad years as in good.” 

Under the new system of land revenue assessment, raiyats 
were not compelled to cultivate their land, but they could not 
leave their holding unless they paid up the land revenue due 
from them. Regular receipts of the tax were ensured by re- 
taining some survivals of the mutual guarantee system. When 
carrying out the land survey, the whole area of each village 
was divided, in line with the established classification of the 
lands, into several ‘survey numbers’, after which the holdings 
of the individual raiyats in each survey number were measured 
and recorded in detail. ; 

Under the system of collecting land revenue in Bombay 
Province, raiyats possessing plots that were component parts 
of a single survey number were virtually collectively responsi- 
ble for the payment of the land revenue from its entire area." 
A similar but even stricter system existed in Berar, too. 

Failure to pay land revenue meant confiscation of the 
raiyat’s holding and its sale by auction“ 

Compared with the system of land taxation introduced in 
Bombay Province: in the middle of the 1820's, the new Settle- 


i40 Cit. from The Voice of India, Vol. I, Jan. 1883, p. 11. 

141 A. Kyd Nairne, op. cit., PP- 63-64. 

142 Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1901....+, London, 1901, 
p. 106 (hereafter RIFC, 1901). 

143 A. Kyd Nairne, op. cit., p. 114, 

144 Berar Gazetteer, p. 353. 

145 For example, in 1896. 11,632 acres of confiscated land were sold 
in the raiyatwari areas of Bombay, and in 1899, 46,972. Papers Regarding 
the Land Revenue System of British India, London, 1902, p. 49. 
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ment somewhat stabilised the situation in the Maratha village 
in that the land revenue rates were not revised for 30 years. 
This system was advantageous for raiyats in good harvest 
years as well as when market prices were favourable, but was 
ruinous, in periods when prices were going down and in bad 
_ harvest years. For instance, in many areas of Bombay Maha- 
rashtra and Berar a land revenue was imposed in the first half 
of the 1860s when there was a boom in cotton and prices of 
Indian cotton were relatively high due to the cessation of 
cotton imports from the United States, owing to the civil war 
there. Revenue rates in the cotton-growing areas were raised 
accordingly. In subsequent years, however, cotton prices 
dropped sharply but the rates remained the same right up to 
the next regular revision. This led to the mass ruination of 
Maharashtra’s cotton growers in the 1870's. 

As in the 1870’s-90's the 30-year period of the old revenue 
expired, the British officials availed themselves of the revision 
to boost the rates of land assessment. In the 1840’s-70’s period 
during which the land revenue reform was put through the tax 
burden in the raiyatwari areas was somewhat eased, but the 
land revenue, far from falling, actually increased considerably. 
No plot, no fruit or palm tree escaped the eagle’s eye of the 
settlement officer. The discovery of a vast area on which no 
tax had been imposed before was the basis for the mounting 
receipts of land revenue. This can be seen from Table 2 (om 
facing page). $ 

In Hyderabad, after the introduction of the new settlement 
on state lands on the Bombay pattern, the receipts from the 
revenue went up 109 per cent.“ 

Subsequently, following the revision of the land revenue 
it was not the expansion of the area under crops which 


146 A. Baines, a high official of the British-India administration under- 
scored in his testimony before the Indian Currency Committee that the 
Jand revenue rates were revised with account taken of the change in prices 
of agricultural produce and for other reasons, but mainly for ‘general 
reasons’. Indian Currency Committee Minutes of Evidence, London, 1893, 
p. 133. 


147 Moulvie Mahdi Ali, Replies to Questions Contained in Chapter I of 
the Memorandum of the Famine Commission, Bombay, 1879, p. 21. 
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Table 2 


COMPARATIVE INCREASE IN CULTIVATED LAND AND ITS REVENUE 
IN RAIYATWARI AREA 


Administrative Cultivated area Land revenue 


unit Year (in acres ) (in rupees) 
Poona District 1856-57 1,534,473 879,282 
1869-70 1,819,637 1,201,480 

Nasik District Before reform 781,483 844,899 
1877-78 1,845,396 1,261,023 

Ratnagiri District 1855-56 389,973 792,684 
1877-78 1,075,065 1,016,713 

Berar Before 1864 2,871,444 2,581,093 
After 1864 3,198,354 3,468,771 


Sources: Berar Gazetteer, p.260; BG, Vol. X, Ratnagiri, p. 259; 
Vol. XVI, Nasik, pp. 293-4; Vol. XVIII, Poona, Part Il, pp. 467,476. 


accounted for the increased receipts, but mainly the higher 
rates of land revenue. The swollen tax burden in Maha- 
rashtra can be seen from a comparison in the mean rates of the 
land revenue on different categories of land before and after 
the revision of the rates (see Table 3). 


Table 3 
CHANGE IN THE MEAN RATES OF LAND REVENUE UNDER REVISED 


SYSTEM OF ASSESSMENT IN 1870-1900 
(in per cent) 


‘District Dry lands Garden lands Irrigated lands 
“Poona 5 15 28 
Nask 88 —9 144 
Ahmednagar 27 —4 4 
Kolaba 41 75 12 


Sources: Computed from data contained in Statistical Supplement to 
the Bombay District Gazetteers : Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 
XI-B, pp. 14-15; Vol. XVI-B, p. 17; Vol. XVIL-B, pp. 16-17; Vol. XVIII- 
B, pp. 16-17, Bombay, 1904-05. 


pat ct 

148 Example: In the report on the economic survey of the Maratha 
village Pimpla Saudagar we find that in 1885-86 the area under crops was 
916 acres, and in 1914-15 it was 915 acres. Yet the land revenue collected 
in 1886-87 was Rs. 1,128, and in 1914-15 Rs. 1,660. H. H. Mann, Land 
cand Labour in a Deccan Village, 1917, pp. 43, 67. 
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While the land revenue rates were raised in general, the 
rates on garden lands in Nasik and Ahmednagar Districts were 
considerably cut, which is to be explained, probably, by the 
fact that the revenue rates on lands of that category had been 
substantially raised already when the raiyatwari system was 
introduced. The raiyats therefore had to bear an extremely 
heavy tax burden for 30 years. 

The rise in the total amount of land revenue assessment 
in Bombay Province following the revision of the rates of land 
revenue was 30.4 per cent for the province as a whole, and in 
individual Maharashtra districts it was as follows: Thana 
41.1 per cent; Kolaba 35.9; Khandesh 30.6; Nasik 37.5; Ahmed- 
nagar 26.9; Poona 32; Sholapur 35.3; and Satara 30.3 per cent? 

As the increase in land revenue was put through when 
prices of staple crops were down in Bombay Province, there 
can be no doubt that the tax burden weighed more heavily on 
the peasantry and worsened their condition (see Table 4). 


Table 4 


MEAN ANNUAL PRICES OF CEREALS IN BOMBAY PROVINCE 
(in Rs. per 1 man) * 


E umm 
Year Jawar Bajra Rice 

Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 
1880-81 mee SOC 1—15—4 . 2— 5—8 4— 0—0 
1890-91 tis ist 1—14—0 2— 2—0 3—14—0 
1903-04 dae R 1—10—8 1—12—0 3—13—0 
eT 


Source: IGI, 1908, Vol. VIII, p. 320. 
* 1 man equal appn. 37. 3 kg. 


In Berar, following the revision of the land revenue rates 
in 1891-1901 the total increase was 12 per cent,“ 

Besides possessing supreme proprietary rights on all land 
under cultivation, the British were the exclusive proprietors of 


149 R, Dutt, op. cit., p. 491. Land revenue receipts continued to go 
up also in early 20th century. While in 1891-92 total land revenue in 
Bombay Province was Rs. 12,963,000 and in 1901-02, after a famine, it 
was slightly less, namely, Rs. 12,932,000, in 1909-10 it was Rs. 13,494,000: 
Statement....1901-02, p. 162; Statement..... 1911-12, p. 180, 

150 Census of India, 1901, Vol. VIII, Part I, p. 5. 
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all minerals, the chief sources of irrigation, all uncultivated 
and waste lands, pastures, forests, as also all fruit trees planted 
along roads, and a good part of the fruit and palm trees on 
' raiyats’ holdings. 

Raiyats paid a special tax for the right to pick the fruits- 
from fruit and palm trees belonging to the state. They could 
acquire ‘the trees as their own property by paying for each 
tree a sum equal to 10 times the tax." 

The British colonial administration made extensive use of 
the land monopoly for extra exploitation of the peasantry. The 
Maratha peasants had to buy from treasury officials licences 
for pasturing their stock on waste lands, for collecting firewood 
in the forest, for picking fruit from trees along roads and on 
waste lands, and for extracting stone and sand from quarries 
for use as building materials. 

Taking advantage of the shortage of land in the compara- 
tively densely populated areas of Maharashtra, the colonialists 
extensively speculated in land, auctioning off free plots of land 
and also the right to pasture stock on waste land and to pick 
fruit from state-owned trees.” 

Especially hard on the peasantry was the seizure of tracts- 
of forest and pasture land which had earlier belonged to and 
were used collectively by the village communities. The com- 
mon pastures left to the communities were altogether insuffi- 
cient and the peasants were therefore compelled to pay the 
exchequer a special duty per head of stock for the right to put 
them out to graze in forests and on waste land that had been 
expropriated by the state. 

In 1878, a special forest protection law was passed res- 
tricting the use of forests by peasants as a source of fuel and) 
as pastures for stock. The duty for the right to pasture stock 
in forests was raised. In Bombay Province the total revenue 
received by the Forest Department went up from Rs. 126,000 
in 1878 to Rs. 152,000 in 1881." In 1882, the area of forest 


151 Berar Gazetteer, p. 352; A. Kyd Nairne, op. cit-, pp. 111, 126. 

152 Idem, p. 77. 

153 Idem, pp. 112,114. 

154 Statistical Abstract Relating to British India from 1871-2 to 1880-1, . 
London, 1882, p. 23. i 
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land completely prohibited to the rural population was again 
«considerably extended. 

These measures bore down particularly hard on the pea- 
sants living in the woodland districts of Thana and Kolaba, 
where stock raising and shifting cultivation were the major 
branches of agricultural occupation. 

In 1885-89 the population of those districts carried on a 
‘stubborn struggle to have the forest laws amended and the re- 


‘pressive measures applied to violators of the -legislation 
repealed.“ Special organisations were set up to head the 


struggle of the peasants in Thana and Kolaba. Many local 
nationalist newspapers supported the movement. So wide- 


spread became the struggle that in 1885 the Bombay Govern- — 


ment was forced to appoint a special commission, which in its 


Report published in 1887 recommended the return to the — 
peasants of the waste lands and forest. tracts which had earlier — 
been used by the communities collectively. The Bombay Gov- 
vernment approved the commission's recommendation in 1889." 
OF course, this measure could not radically improve the condi- 


tion of the inhabitants of the woodland. areas of Konkan, but 


though it was a small victory, it was a victory of the Maratha — 
peasantry in the struggle against colonial tyranny and coercion. — 


In the middle 1860's, the Indian peasants’ tax burden was 
increased by the imposition of many new taxes and duties (the 


so-called ‘local cesses’). In Berar, the six new taxes imposed 


took away nearly 20 per cent more from the rural population.” 
In Bombay Province, the extra taxation was higher per 
head of rural population than anywhere in India." Two of 
the cesses alone, namely for upkeep of roads and for schools, 
‘came to more than 6 per cent of the total land revenue in the 
province.” 


amaaa 
` 


155 The newspaper Arunodaya of Thana wrote: “..the agriculturists 


are. prosecuted for the slightest offence," —15 May, 1887. Cited by Voice 


of India, Vol. V, p- 254. 
156 W. Hunter, op. cit., p. 209. 
157 Idem, p. 212. 
158 Berar Gazetteer, p- 263. 
159 Statement.... 1871-72, p- 12. 
160 Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government, Calcutta, 1902, p. 29. 
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Romesh Dutt rightly stated that by introducing taxes 
ostensibly for the purpose of developing education, providing 
more amenities and developing agriculture, the British actually 
increased the tax burden still more, which contributed to the 
further ruination of the rural population.” 

Even a British-India official, A. Kyd Nairne, who prepared 
a manual for revenue officers in the Bombay Presidency, had 
to admit that while at first British taxation policy followed the 
line of abolishing the different petty taxes and duties of feudal 
origin, beginning with the middle of the 19th century, it 
' switched over to the line of introducing more and more new 
taxes and cesses. 

The Russian scientist I. P. Minayev, who visited many 
places in Bombay Maharashtra during his journey in India in, 
1880, noted in his brief and pithy entries in his travel notes the 
grievous situation of the Maratha peasants, the unbearable tax 
burden and the ever growing resentment against the British. 
According to Minayev, 

The Britisher’s notion that in India the educated classes 

alone are discontented is entirely false. The cultivator is 

discontented. This discontenment has not of course 
reached an active stage in the process of its development, 

‘but it exists and is growing. 

Reasons for this discontentment boil principally down to 

high rates of taxation... 

In another part of his diary, Minayev noted the excessive 
tax burden. “The Kunbis”,™ he wrote, “pay 2% rupees as taxes 
and have an income of 4 rupees. Taxes with all their severity 
descend upon the cultivator.” “Near Ratnagiri villagers pay 
taxes which exceed their earnings.” 


161 R. Dutt, op. cit., p. 388. 

162 A. Kyd Nairne, op. cit., p. 225. 

163 Minayev, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

164 Although this has reference to the kunbis, the other revenue pay- 
ing village community members were in the same condition. 

165 Minayev, op. cit., p. 54. 

166 Idem, p. 68. 
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A ‘profound researcher of the India of his time. and 
an astute observer of life, Minayev was able to grasp the prin- 
cipal class antagonism in the Maratha village, namely, that 
between the mass of the Maratha peasantry and British 
colonial raj. 

As the land owned by the feudal landlords in Maha- 
rashtra in those years was but a comparatively small part of 
the total amount of occupied land, the main content of the 
agrarian question in the period under review was the abolition 
of supreme proprietorship in land of the British colonial state 
and removal of the heavy tax burden based on it. That 
is what has determined both the main direction of the class 
contradictions and class struggle in the Maratha village in the 
last third of the 19th and early 20th centuries and the 
substance of the agrarian programme of the local organisations 
of Indian nationalists, including Tilak. 


4. Commodity-Money Relations in Maratha Village 


The increase in the tax burden after its temporary allevia- 
tion in the 1850's and 1860's was due to the heightened colo- 
nial exploitation of the country in the last third of the 19th 
century. That period, one of transition to the epoch of im- 
perialism, saw the completion of India’s conversion into an. 
agrarian and raw material appendage of capitalist Britain. In 
the mechanism of exploitation of the Indian village, taxes 
played the part of a ‘wringer’, forcing the peasants to haul to 
the market a good part of their produce, which was an essen- 
tial condition for wringing agricultural raw material out of the 
country. Describing the development of the world grain trade, 
Marx said that the peasants in Russia and India “had to sell a 
portion of their produce, and a constantly increasing one at 
that, for the purpose of obtaining money for the taxes wrung 
from them frequently by means of torture—by a ruthless and 
despotic state.” 

India’s exports of some of the products which occupied an 
important place in agricultural production in Maharashtra are 
shown in the table below: 


167 Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 710. 
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Table 5 
EXPORTS OF INDIAN FARM PRODUCE 
(Value in Rs. 1,000) 

a 
Year Raw Cotton Cereals Vegetable Oil 
1860 Ta» oy oh. 5,638 3,589 180 
1870 bis. bes sir 19,079 3,053 = 
1880 si cen ae 11,145 9,867 584 
1890 aire eys: au 18,671 10,110 558 
1900 ase SA, aa 6,617 8,733 595 
1910 cae 5 yvi 20,851 12,161 806 
1914 a 3 See 27,362 17,738 657 


Sources: Statistical Abstract Relating to British India from 1859-60 to 
1868-69, London, 1870; idem for 1865-66-1874-75; 1870-7i-1880-81; 
1880-81-1889-90; 1899-1900-1909-10; 1909-10-1919-20. 


The table shows that in spite of certain fluctuations due to 
changes in market trends and also to the famines of 1876-77 
and 1896-1902, which gripped a good part of the country, the 
export of agricultural raw materials in the latter half of 
the 19th and the early part of the 20th centuries went up 
substantially. 

One of the main marketable crops in Maharashtra was 
cotton and the considerable increase in the production of raw 
cotton at the beginning of the period under review was due to 
the cotton boom in the 1860's. 

The Civil War in the United States (1862-65) brought about 
a sharp drop in receipts of American cotton in the European 
market, which promptly boosted the demand for Indian cotton 
(see Table 5). In the 1860's India became England's principal 
supplier of cotton, and in those years East Maharashtra (Berar 
and some of the Maratha districts of the Central Provinces) 
became one of the country’s major cotton-producing areas, 
The bulk of the cotton went for export. For instance, of the 
250,000 bales shipped from Berar in 1867, 207,000 went to 
Bombay for export. 

Favouring the export of raw cotton from Central India 
was the construction of railways, which the British stepped up 
during those years. In the Bombay Presidency the total length 


168 Statement. . 1871-72, p. 29. 
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of railway network increased from 308 miles in 1860 to 1,182 
in 1869." The joining of the interior regions of East Maha- 
rashtra with Bombay Province by a railway line resulted in a 
change in the direction of trade routes from Central India to 
other regions, While earlier the bulk of the cotton from Berar 
and the Central Provinces was shipped to Mirzapur on the 
Ganges and Cuttack near the East coast, now practically all of 
the cotton exported from those regions went in the direction 
of Bombay.” 

The very nature of transport changed. Shipment by rail 
gradually supplanted transportation by pack animals, which 
was the hereditary occupation of a special caste, the Banjaras. 
In the 1860's, during the cotton boom, when the railways were 
still unable to cope with the transport of all marketable cotton 
from Berar, a considerable part of it was transported by pack 
animals, as before.” In 1879, however, the railways accounted 
for nearly 95 per cent of the total transportation of cotton from 
Berar!” As reported in one of the sources, by the beginning 
of the 1880's the Banjaras had become impoverished, and the 
great majority of them, having lost their old source of liveli- 
hood, became agricultural labourers.” 

Cotton-growing continued to develop in Maharashtra after 
the boom in the 1860's owing to the requirements of colonial 
exports and the constantly growing demand for Indian cotton 
in the home market—small-scale and factory textile manufac- 
turing.”* 

Notwithstanding a certain increase in the areas under cot- 
ton in all the principal parts of Maharashtra, Berar remained 
the main cotton-growing area. The area under cotton in that 
province was 1,196,300 acres in 1865, 2,139,188 acres in 1883, 


169 Statistical Abstract. 1859-60 to 1868-69, pp. 30-31. 

170 C. P. Gazetteer, p. CLI; Berar Gazetteer, p. 226. It is indicative 
that between 1866 and 1871,12 state godowns were opened at railway 
stations in the Central Provinces for storing cotton destined for Bombay 
(p. 30). 

111 Berar Gazetteer, p. 227. 

172 Report on the Trade of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts for the 
Year 1878-79, Hyderabad, 1880, p. 5. 

173 IGI, 1885, Vol. I, p- 145. 

174 See article by V. L Pavlov in this volume. 
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and 2,071,856 in 1896—26, 33 and 31 per cent respectively of 
the total cropland area in the province.’ 

In the Maratha districts of the Central Provinces, the area 
under cotton in 1883 was roughly 400,000 acres, approximately 
25 per cent of the total area under cotton in the province.” In 
the following decade a certain reduction was noted in the cot- 
ton acreage; Wardha and Chanda Districts registered a drop of 
15,000 acres between 1883 and 1896. 

The movement of the areas under cotton in Bombay 
Maharashtra is shown in the following table: 


Table 6 
AREA UNDER COTTON IN MAHARASHTRA DISTRICTS OF BOMBAY 
(In Acres) 

District 1881 1891 1903 
Khandesh 579,364 1,147,738 1,417,099* 
Ahmednagar 11,055 64,464 110,247 
Nasik 12,027 34,661 42,672 — 
Poona 9 187 313 
Sholapur 16,852 2,817 2,893 _ 
Satara $ 8,158 7,626 10,488 


Sources: Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XI-B, XVI-B, 
XVI-B, XVIII-B, XTX-B, XX-B, Bombay, 1904-14. 
* The figure is for 1911. 


Khandesh District was the main cotton-growing area in 
Bombay Maharashtra. In 1896 it accounted for 925,000 of the 
total of 1,042,000 acres under cotton in the whole of Bombay 
Maharashtra* That year, the area under cotton comprised 32 
per cent of the total area under crops in Khandesh District, 


175 Berar Gazetteer, pp. 69-70; IGI, 1885, Vol. V, pp. 270-1; Agricul- 
tural Statistics of British India for the Years 1893-94 to 1897-98, Calcutta, 
1899, pp. 209-211 (hereafter ASBI). In Akola District, the area under 
cotton comprised 23 per cent of total area under crops, and in 1901, 50 
per cent. IGI, 1885, Vol. I, p. 144; IGI, 1908, Vol. V, p. 184. 

176 IGI, 1885, Vol. Ill, p. 318. 

177 IGI. 1885, Vol. III, p. 353: Vol. XII, p. 526; ASBI, p. 203. Cotton- 
growing was most developed in Wardha District, where the area under 
cotton in 1896 made up 23 per cent of total land under crops. 


178 ASBI, p. 195. 
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3 per cent in Ahmednagar District, 2 in Nasik, and less than 1 
per cent in the Districts of Sholapur, Satara and Poona.” 

The Maratha districts accounted in the 1860's roughly for 
one-third of the cotton output in the Bombay Province, includ- 
ing a quarter of the part which went for export.” 

The main cotton-growing areas in Maharashtra were, thus, 
Berar, and Wardha and Nagpur Districts in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and Khandesh District in Bombay. 

The extension of the area under cotton and other commer- 
cial crops, in its turn, stimulated the rise in the marketability 
of food crops. To illustrate, in the Report on the Revenue 
Settlement of the Nursingpoor District, Central Provinces, for 
1867, it was noted that the rise in the price of and the resultant 
expansion of trade in cereals was due in particular to the larger 
area planted to opium poppy in Malwa (Central India). The 
switching of large areas formerly under cereals to cotton in 
some Maharashtra regions caused an acute food shortage there. 
In Nagpur District (Central Provinces), for instance, the cost 
of food products almost tripled during the cotton boom 
period, and there was therefore a large increase in transport- 
‘ation of grain to Berar and the cotton-growing areas of the 
Central Provinces from Chattisgarh—Central India’s granary.” 
Grain transport also came from the State of Hyderabad. 
According to data contained in the economic survey of the 
Maratha District of Aurangabad (Hyderabad), in 1878, 60 per 
cent of the total grain harvested in the district went to Bom- 
bay Province and the Central Provinces. 

Showing the development of commodity-money relations 
in Bombay Maharashtra’s agriculture are the data covering the 


179 Idem, pp. 195-9. 

180 Calculated from data in Statistical Reporter, Supplement to the 
Indian Economist, Vol. TIT, No. 6, Bombay, 1872, p. 91. 

18! ‘Report on the Revenue Settlement of the Nursinghpoor District, 
Céntral Provinces’, Selections from the Records of the Government of India 
(Foreign Department), No. LIII, Calcutta, 1867, p. 46. 

182 C. P. Gazetteer, p. 324. 

183 Idem, p. XXV; Berar Gazetteer, p. 137. 

184 Furdonji Jamshedji, Notes on the Agriculturists of the District of 
Aurangabad, H. H. the Nizam's Dominions, Bombay, 1879, p. 14. 
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shipments of different kinds of farm produce from some of the 
districts of Bombay Province (see Table 7). According to the 
same data, rice shipped from Kolaba District made up 34 per 
cent of the total raised, and from Thana District 87 per cent. 
From Nasik District also, 88 per cent of the total harvest of 
leguminous crops was shipped. 

Table 7 


RATIO OF FARM PRODUCE SHIPPED TO CROP HARVESTED 
IN BOMBAY PROVINCE IN 1868-69 


(In per cent) 
Jawar and Wheat and 


District Rice Oilseeds ‘pairs bales 
‘Khandesh negligible 60.6 negligible 22.6 
Ahmednagar 37.5 not grown 35.4 43.8 
Poona 19.2 negligible negligible 28.1 
Nasik 42.2 37 38.1 48.3 
Average for 

Bombay Prov. 16.1 20 16.6 36 


Source : Statistical Reporter, p. 91. 


The development of commercial agriculture strengthened 
‘and accelerated the establishment of market relations between 
the country’s separate areas. To illustrate, here is a descrip- 
tion of trade ties in Akola District, one of the chief cotton- 
‘growing areas in Berar. At the close of the ‘sixties the district 
imported sugar from Benares, Bombay and East Berar, wheat 
from Buldana District (Berar), rice from Nagpur (Central 
Provinces), coconuts from Bombay, India-made cloth from 
Nagpur, Ahmedabad and Bombay, British-made goods from 
Bombay. The main export items were cotton, ghee and live- 
stock, almost all of which went to Bombay. The illustration 
shows that market relations were still rather limited and of a 
one-sided nature, The development of commodity production 
in the Maratha village was largely determined by export 
requirements. 


185 Berar Gazetteer, p. 235. During the same years, the Central Pro- 
vinces exported cotton, pulses and oilseeds, and imported British goods 
and coconuts from Bombay, salt from Bhopal, sugar from East India via 
Mirzapur on Ganges. C. P. Gazetteer, p. 215. 
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The British colonialists, as shown by statistical data (see 
Table 5), drained out of India during the period under review 


_ not only agricultural raw material for industry, but also a vast. 


quantity of foodstuffs.’ 

The rise in exports of foodstuffs by no means testified to 
the flourishing of India’s agriculture. On the contrary, as 
justly noted by Romesh Dutt, 


under the cheering appearance of a brisk grain trade lies. 

concealed the fact that the homes and villages of a culti- 

vating nation are denuded of their food to a fatal extent 
in order to meet that annual tribute which England de- 
mands from India. 

Dutt correctly indicated the direct connection between 
the forced export of agricultural raw material, the commercia- 
lisation of agriculture and the imposition of land revenue, 
which constituted the different links in the mechanism for 
squeezing colonial tribute. He wrote: i 

The annual Economic Drain to Great Britain is met 

directly from the revenues at India. A great part of the 
revenues of India is derived from the soil in the shape of 
the Land Revenue. The Land Revenue is realised gene- 
rally, from cultivators in Southern India, and from land- 

“lords in Northern India who in their turn exact rents from 
their revenue or their rents by selling a large portion of 

the produce of their fields, keeping an insufficient stock 

for their own consumption. Exporting merchants have- 
their agents all over the country to buy what the cultiva- 
tors are compelled to sell; and railways rapidly transport 
these purchases to seaports whence they are exported to 

Europe. 

Thus, as a result of intensified colonial exploitation and 
the process of development of the home market in Maha- 
rashtra—as in the country generally—in the period under 


186 Exports of rice, a staple foodstuff in India, were: in 1875 17 million 
hundredweights, in 1885 22 million, in 1895 34 million, in 1900 32 milliom 
and in 1914 49 million (sources: same as in Table 5). 

187 R. Dutt, op. cit., p. 349. 

188 Idem, p. 349. 
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review, commercialisation of agriculture grew and commodity- 
money relations developed in the village. What effect these 
economic processes had on the condition of the Maratha. 
peasantry, we shall examine in the next section. 


5. Exploitation by Trading and Usurious Capital 


The development of commodity-money relations in the’ 
Maratha village while feudal economic forms persisted and 
colonial exploitation of the country was increasing brought 
about a considerable extension of the sphere of operation of 
trading and usurer’s capital and greater exploitation of the 
Maratha peasantry by traders and moneylenders. In the 
historical period under review trading and usurer’s capital 
finally became the major agency of British imperialism for 
exploiting the Indian village as a source of raw material and 
as market for British goods.” 

Village traders carried on trade both ways: they bought 
up farm produce and sold British-made goods and goods pro- 
duced by Indian industry.” With the various regions of the 
country still economically unconnected and with weak ties. 
between the numerous local trading centres due to lack 
of good roads and absence of means of communication, the 
village traders were the sole link between the bulk of the- 
Maratha peasantry and the market. Highly interesting in this 
respect is the description of the purchases of raw cotton in the 
1860's in Berar given in the Gazelteer for that province: in the 
economically more developed areas in Berar, those situated’ 
near the railway, a good part of the cotton was delivered to’ 
the local trading centres or to railway stations by the cotton 
growers themselves. However, in the areas where “the 
peasants are poorer and live more distant from the great marts; 
they do not sell to the exporting merchants, but to the money- 


189 For more details see article by V. I. Pavlov: ‘An Essay on the 
Activity of Traders and Money-Lenders in Colonial India’, Transactions- 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the U.S.S.R...., Vol. XII, 1955. 

190 See BG, Vol. XVI, Nasik, pp. 44-45; Vol. XVIII, Poona, Part I, 
p. 99. 
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lenders and general dealers in the little country-towns.”’ These 
men settle with the grower, and transfer the cotton thus 
collected in driblets to the agents of Bombay firms who come 
about during the season and make up large despatches for 
Bombay.” 

In the latter half of the 19th century there developed in 
Maharashtra, as all over India, a system for serving rural areas 
through a network of commercial agents—middlemen of 
various degrees—who made up a single chain from peasant 
commodity producers to the big wholesale and export firms. 

The major characteristic feature of the activity of the 
rural traders in Maharashtra, as, incidentally, throughout 
India, was the close interlacing of trading and moneylending 
operations. V. I. Pavlov correctly stated in his article men- 
tioned earlier that 

the combination of feudal exploitation and primitive agri- 
cultural techniques and commodity production in the 
conditions of colonial economy gave rise to a permanent 
money deficit in the Indian peasant’s household. Trading 
and usurer’s capital was afforded immense opportunities 
for enslaving the peasantry.” 


Trading and usurer’s capital in the Maratha village was 
usually personified in one individual, namely, the village shop- 
keeper or trader who extensively combined trading and 
moneylending operations." For example, in the ‘eighties, 60 
per cent of the registered moneylenders in Poona District, 
including those living in towns, were engaged also in commer- 
cial activity of one kind or another.” 


191 In the Gazetteer for Nasik District it was noted that villages 
depended on the bazars in small administrative centres and larger villages 
for marketing their produce and for their supply of industrial articles. BG, 
Vol. XVI, Nasik, p. 141. 

192 Berar Gazetteer, p. 225. 

193 Pavlov, op. cit., p. 110. 

194 See BG, Vol. XVI, Nasik, p. 45; Vol. XVII, Ahmadnagar, p. 342; 
Vol. XX, Sholapur, p. 244; Census of India,1901, Vol. VII, Part 1, p. 140. 
It is characteristic that in Berar the largest indebtedness of peasants was 
-of those living in the plains—the areas where commercial agriculture was 
most developed. Berar Gazetteer, p. 64. 

195 BG, Vol. XVII, Poona, Part II, p. 106. 
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A very widespread method of exploitation of Maratha 
peasants was to lend them money against the standing crop as 
security. According to data from the available sources, when 
such loans were granted the moneylenders always figured the 
equivalent in kind of the principal and interest in prices set in 
advance, which were always lower than market prices. As 
Mr. M. M. Ali, Secretary of the Revenue Department of 
Hylerabad State, stated in his Memorandum to the Famine 
Commission, the moneylender on the one hand, “, .. demands 
higher prices than what prevail in the market for all commodi- 
ties that he supplies to the cultivator”, and, on the other hand, 
he bought “the produce of his land at considerably lower rates 
than what rule in the market.” 

Taking advantage of the mass of Maratha peasants’ isola- 
tion from the market the village traders and moneylenders 
could fix high monopoly prices on commodities bought by 
peasants and low monopoly prices on the produce they raised. 
‘These ‘scissors’ were still another means the moneylenders and 
traders had for increasing the exploitation of the peasantry.” 

In the system of colonial plunder of the country, trading 
and usurer’s capital played the part not only of an agency of 
British imperialism for exploiting the Maratha village as a 
source of raw material and market for its goods, but also as a 
lower fiscal unit. We have already noted earlier the close con- 
nection between the extraction of agricultural raw material 
and the exploitation of the Maratha peasantry by taxation. 
Village moneylenders, who as a rule were both moneylenders 
and buyers-up, besides selling the marketed part of the pea- 
sant households’ produce, lent raiyats money to pay their land 
revenue and other taxes and duties,” and the British colonia- 


196 See Jamshedji, op. cit, pp. 67, 76-77; BG, Vol. XVI, Nasik, p. 119. 


197 M. M. Ali, op. cit., p: 74. 

198 Besides, with no single market for the whole of Maharashtra as 
yet developed, traders made use of the considerable difference in prices in 
the local markets. For instance, in 1869-70 the average price of a maund 
of cotton was Rs. 52 in Akola District and Rs. 22 in Amraoti and Vasim 
Districts. Berar Gazetteer, pp. 270-1. 

199 For more details see A. A. Benediktov, op. cit,, p- 67 and follow- 


ing pages. 
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lists properly assessed this aspect of the moneylenders’ activity: 
To illustrate, in Poona Gazetteer we read that “as a middle- 
man between the cultivators and the Government, who ensures. 
the punctual payment of the land-rent, the moneylender is a 
valuable public servant.” 

The main reason for peasants turning to moneylenders to 
enable them to pay the land revenue was the heavy tax bur- 
den, and this was admitted to some degree by official repre- 
sentatives of the British-India administration.“ The Deccan 
Riots Commission, 1876, frankly stated in its Report that 
“revised assessment... has already reduced the margin of the 
ryot’s profits and thrust his creditors demands further upon his 
capital." Moreover, the commission came to the conclusion 
that actually it was only once in three years that raiyats had 
an income equal to the amount on which the rates of taxation 
were based.** And it should be remembered that tax rates 
were revised only once in 30 years. The colonialists them- 
selves therefore had to admit the ruinous nature of the 
tax burden on the Maratha peasantry. 

Another reason why peasants were compelled to borrow 
money at usurious rates of interest to pay land revenue was that 
the schedule for payment of the revenue did not coincide with 
the time when the raiyats, after gathering and selling their crop, 
would have cash at their disposal.” Ganesh Wasudeo Joshi of 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha stated in his testimony before the 
Indian Famine Commission (1880) that formerly, Government 


200 BG, Vol. XVII, Poona, Part I, p. 97. The influential British jour- 
nal Quarterly Review carried in its issue of April 1879 an article on condi- 
tions in Deccan in which the role of the moneylender was described as 
follows: “Without his aid the rent would not be realised.” Quoted from 
Agricultural Indebtedness in India and Its Remedies... .,Calcutta, 1915, p. 155 
(hereafter AIT). 


201 This was squarely stated at sittings of the Viceroy’s Council by 
Koukrill and T. Houp, high officials, the former on 20 June, 1878, and 
the latter on 17 July, 1879. See AM, pp. 130, 140. 

202 Quoted from Al, p. 10. 

203 Idem, p. 4. 

204 This was directly pointed out in official publications, and in re- 
ports by the Administration’s officials in the State of Hyderabad: Berar 
Gazetteer, p. 226; M. M. Ali, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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taxes used to be collected in four instalments, but later that was 
changed and now they were collected in two instalments. And 
these dates too fell at the time when the harvest was not yet in 
or was on the threshing floor. At such time the raiyat was 
forced to ask for help from a moneylender or borrow 
from him against the promise to sell him the crop at the 
cheapest price asked for by the latter. This situation con- 
tinued throughout the period under review. In 1901 the 
Famine Commission arrived at the conclusion that “the rigidity 
of Revenue system forced them (raiyats— G.K.) into debt.™ 

With the intensified exploitation of the country as an agrarian 
raw material appendage there was a corresponding rise in the 
role of trading and usurer’s capital as an agency of British 
imperialism in the Maratha village. The number of money- 
lenders increased and so did the burden of the peasantry’s 
indebtedness. The Deccan Riots Commission came to the con- 
clusion that the number of moneylenders had increased very 
considerably during the last ten years (that is between 1865 
and 1875—G.K.), and that it had been a common practice for 
the ryot to borrow from one sowkar to pay another or to borrow 
from two or three at a time.” 

In the period under review, moneylending in the Maratha 
village was engaged in both by professional moneylenders, who 
usually combined these operations with trading and who 
belonged to special trading and moneylending castes, as well 
as landlords.” The latter were the principal creditors in the 
areas of staturory landlordism (in the estates of khots, mal- 


guzars, and so on). According to the Gazetteers for the 


205 Report of the Indian Famine Commission, Appendix II, London, 
1882, p. 83. The Marathi newspaper Subodh Patrika wrote in the issue of 
20 June, 1886: “The government assessment... must be punctually paid 
and at a time when the annual harvest is not yet gathered. What is the 
ryot to do if he has no money? Go he must to the sowkar.”’ Quoted from 
Voice of India, Vol. 1V, p. 325. 

206 RIFC, 1901, p. 107. 

207 Quoted from AH, p. 12. 

208 See RIFC, 1880, Vol. II, p. 131. 

209 In the Central Provinces the majority of malguzars engaged in 
lending money to their own tenants. IGI, 908, Vol. X, p. 43. 
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districts of Ratnagiri and Kolaba, the main category of money- 
lenders who made loans to peasants in khots’ estates was the 
landlords themselves.” But in the neighbouring Thana Dis- 
trict, in which the raiyatwari land revenue system predominat- 
ed, the village moneylenders belonged to the Marwari trading. 

` and moneylending community and also the Kunbi cultivating. 
community" The latter fact shows indirectly that engaged in 
moneylending—besides trading and moneylending landlords— 
were also rich peasants, representatives of the new peasant 
upper stratum, which emerged in the process of the break-up 
of the community and the further development of property in- 
equality among the peasantry. In the conditions of colonial 
economy the principal spheres of capital investment in the 
village were buying land and lending money. 

The peculiar monopoly of the landlords in the sphere of 
moneylending in their estates” is to be explained, on one hand, 
by the fact that moneylending by landlords to their tenants was. 
increasing the feudal exploitation of the latter and the peasants” 
personal dependence on the landowners and, on the other 
hand, by the fact that the tenants, crushed by feudal exploita- 
tion, had nothing valuable to offer the moneylender-traders as 
security for loans, above all land. 

A different situation existed in the areas where the raiyat- 
wari land revenue system obtained; there loans at usurious rates 
were granted with land and other forms of real property as well 
as personal property as security, Here the main category of 
moneylenders were the professional ones, either engaging exclu- 
sively in moneylending, or combined with trading. They be- 
longed to different trader and moneylender castes, of which the 
more important ones in Maharashtra were the Marwaris of 
Rajputana, the Wanis of Gujarat, the Kamatis (Telugu) and 
Lingayats (Kanarese and Marathi). 


210 BG, Vol. X, Ratnagiri, p. 158; Vol. XI, Kolaba and Janjira, 1883, 
p. 104. 

211 BG, Vol. XIII, Thana, Part I, p. 308. 

212 In Poona District 30 per cent of the moneylenders were agricul- 
turists. BG, Vol. XVIII, Poona, Part I, p. 106. 

213 See Gazetteer for Ratnagiri for 1880: “no Marwadis have as yet 
established themselves in this district.” BG, Vol. X, Ratnagiri, p: 159. 
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The different castes specialised in particular spheres of 
trade. In Amraoti District (Berar), for instance, trade in Euro- 
pean goods was concentrated mainly in the hands of Marwaris, 
Chatrapuris and Bohras, spices in the hands of Lingayats, opium 
in the hands of Marwaris, salt in the hands of Muslim traders, 
and so on2 Some of the castes, as for instance, the Lingayats 
and Wanis in Nasik District, and Kamatis in Poona District, 
confined themselves to trading, rarely engaging in moneylend- 
ing at the same time.” Unlike them, the Marwaris, as a rule,. 
engaged in both trading and moneylending. 

The Marwaris concentrated in their hands the bulk of the 
trading and moneylending business in the principal parts of 
Maharashtra; Bombay Deccan, the Central Provinces”, 
Berar and Marathwada (Hyderabad)."* Appearing in Maha- 
rashtra in the middle of the first half of the 19th century, they 
managed in a relatively brief period to push considerably ahead 
of moneylenders and traders of other castes’ and capture top 
places in these fields in the Maratha village” The reason why 
the Marwaris succeeded, after the British conquest, to get hold 
of a substantial part of the trading and moneylending business 
not only in Maharashtra but also in other parts of Northern and 
Central India, will be found in the earlier cited work by V. I. 
Pavlov. He had come to the conclusion that already “in the 
first half of the 19th century the Marwaris were the most power- 
ful trading and moneylending group in India.” He posed the: 


question: “Why did the establishment of colonial rule result 


214 Berar Gazetteer, p. 232. 

215 BG, Vol. XVI, Nasik, p. 46; Vol. XVIIL, Poona, Part Il, p. 270. 

216 Detailed data for the Bombay Deccan and Central Provinces, 
obtained from a study of the Gazetteers, are given in the above-mentioned 
article by Pavlov. 

217 Berar Gazetteer, p. 64; Census of India, 1901, Vol. VIII, Part 1, 
p: 139. . 

218 Census of India, 1901, Vol. XXTII, Part I, p. 111. 

219 See BG, Vol. XX, Sholapur, p. 241. 

220 That is why the number of Marwaris in Maharashtra kept in- 
creasing. In Berar, in 1891, there were 37,000 Marwaris and in 1901, 42,000- 
Census of India, 1901, Vol. VIII, Part 1, pp. 139-140. 

221 Pavlov, op. cit., p. 107. 
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in settlement all over India precisely of members of this trading 
cand moneylending community?” And his answer was: 

the chief reason is that British industrial capital needed the 

co-operation of local trading and usurer’s capital to exploit 

the country. The organisation of trading and usurer’s capi- 
tal had to be sufficiently ramified (so that every peasant 
household would come into its sphere of activity) and at 
the same time sufficiently centralised (so that the highly 
concentrated British capital could through the system of 
traders’ and moneylenders’ oppression exploit India’s toilers, 
and primarily the peasants, both as producers and sellers 
of raw materials and as consumers of British commo- 

dities), 222 

In Pavlov’s opinion, the Marwaris were best fitted for per- 
forming this function because first, they constituted, along with 
the Gujarati Baniyas, the largest trade and credit institution 

~ ‘based on the system, of intra-caste money supply, and, secondly, 
they occupied an important place in moneylending and trading 
in all large centres of Northern India at the time of the British 
conquest. The predominance of Marwaris among the village 
moneylenders in Maharashtra bore down heavily on the condi- 
tion of the peasantry, for, as indicated by various sources, the 
Marwaris stood out for doggedness and refined ways of forcing 
-oppressive loans on their victims.” 

Interest rates were very high. The lowest rate in Berar in 
the 1860's was 18 per cent per annum™ and in a somewhat later 
period, according to the Indian Famine Commission, the most 
prevalent rates in Bombay Deccan were 24 and 86 per cent 
‘per annum.” In Ratnagiri District they were lower, ranging 
from 12 to 24 per cent, but in Poona District they were higher 
than those cited earlier for the Province, averaging 37.5 per 
‘cent per annum.” High interest rates prevailed also in the 
early 20th century. In 1917, in one of the villages surveyed, a 


222 Idem, p. 108. 

223 Idem, p. 108. 

224 See BG, Vol. XVI, Nasik, p. 45. 

225 Berar Gazetteer, p. 64. 

226 RIFC, 1880, Vol. Il, p. 135. 

227 BG, Vol. X, Ratnagiri, p. 159; Vol. XVIII, Poona, Part il, p. 107. 
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rate of 24 per cent was paid on nearly 100 per cent of the loans- 
secured by land, 100 per cent of loans with other realty as 
security, and more than 80 per cent where a personal guaranty 
was given. 

But even harder terms were exacted for loans in kind. The 
explanation for it is that a peasant seeking such a loan was 
forced to do so because he was facing starvation or had to have 
seed for planting, and under those circumstances he was forced 
to agree to any terms. In the 1870's the rate of interest on loans 
in kind averaged from 25 to 100 per cent of the amount of the 
loan, sometimes reaching 300 per cent.™ In the Central Pro- 
vinces, the minimum rate in early 20th century was 25 per cent 
of the loan™ and since the borrower had to repay the debt plus 
intexest after the harvest (sometimes at the end of six months), 
the interest rate per annum was even higher. 

The moneylenders took advantage of the slightest oppor- 
tunity to tighten the bondage noose. To illustrate, the Marwaris 
doubled interest rates in years of bad harvests, and in years 
when prices were high they demanded repayment of the debt 
in kind, and when market conditions were unfavourable, in 
cash.™ 

In other cases, peasants were forced to repay loans of jawar 
in rice, which fetched a higher price.” In the State of 
Hyderabad moneylenders took advantage also of the difference 
in the rate of exchange between the local and Indian currency, 
thereby ‘earning’ from 14 to 22 per cent extra. In debt over 
head and ears, the peasant became an insolvent debtor, the 
usurer added on compound interest so that finally the amount 


228 Mann and Kanitkar, op. cit., p. 120. 

229 See, for instance, BG, Vol. XVI, Nasik, p. 44. 

230 IGI, 1908, Vol. X, pp. 42-43. 

231 BG, Vol. XVI, Nasik, pp. 116-7. 

232 M. M. Ali, op. cit., p. 75. 

233 Jamshedji, op. cit., p. 76. This is how it was done: the moneylend- 
er paid the land revenue for the raiyat in local rupees, collecting from 
the latter the principal and interest in British Indian rupees. 
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owed was many times the original debt. Moreover, it should 
be mentioned that the illiterate peasants could not check the 
entries made by the moneylenders (often in a special code), 
which afforded the latter additional opportunities for greater 
exploitation of their victims.” 

Especially heavy was the debt burden of the poorest pea- 
sants who had to pay higher interest rates. In the district of 
Aurangabad (Hyderabad), for instance, while the more pros- 
perous peasants paid interest at the rate of 12 per cent per 
annum, poor peasants paid 18 per cent.“ In the Central Pro- 
vinces, peasants who owned their land and prosperous tenants 
paid on the average 18-24 per cent per annum, while the bulk 
of the tenants paid from 37 to 50 per cent.” In the district of 
Nasik agricultural workers had to pay interest at the rate of 150 
per cent per annum.“ The less a peasant was able to resist the 
usurer’s extortion the harder the terms he had to agree to get 
a loan. 

Moneylenders took as security for loans different kinds of 
immovable or movable property, or the standing crop, or a per- 
sonal guarantee, also an undertaking to work off the loan. This 
system was current everywhere in Maharashtra as far back as 
the 1870's,” as shown by the Gazetteers. Working off the debt 
over many years, and sometimes from generation to generation, 
gave rise to and firmly established shackling, semi-slavery forms 
of exploitation of the peasantry, forms legally sanctioned by the 
colonialists. 

The development of moneylending at usurious rates in 
Maharashtra in the latter half of the 19th century, besides 
intensifying the impoverishment and ruination of the peasantry, 
led, on one hand, to a part of the raiyats becoming de facto or 


234 At one of the sittings of the Viceroy's Council in 1878 the British 
Official Koukrill cited as an example a case where the total indebtedness 
including interest was 33 times the original amount of the loan. All, p. 129. 

235 See All, pp. 15-16. 

236 Jamshedji, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

237 IGI, 1908, Vol. X, p. 42. 

238 BG, Vol. XVI, Nasik, p. 117. 


239 BG, Vol. X,Ratnagiri, pp. 162-3; Vol. XVI, Nasik, Pp. 121-2; Vol. 
XVII, Poona, Part Il, p. 127; Vol. XX, Sholapur, p. 245. 
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de jure tenants of their plots, and, on the other, to the appear- 
ance of a new stratum of raiyat landlords from among the 
moneylenders and traders. 

Completion in the ’sixties and ‘seventies of the introduction 
of the raiyatwari land revenue system led, as has been stated 
earlier, to the legal registration of the raiyats’ proprietary rights 
to their land, and land began to be regarded as the best form 
of security for loans. Testifying to the rapid rise in the peasan- 
try’s indebtedness under mortgages is the ratio of mortgage 
loans obtained from moneylenders to total loans. 

According to the findings of the Deccan Riots Commission 
(1875) in the 12 villages investigated nearly 40 per cent of the 
loans made by moneylenders were secured by mortgages on 
land*” The same proportion was found some years later when 
another 49 villages in the Bombay Province were investigated.” 
Lastly, available data yielded by the investigation of one village 
in 1917 showed that 58.7 per cent of all debts to moneylenders 
were secured by mortgages.™ 

Prevalent in Maharashtra were various forms of land mort- 
gages reflecting the successive stages of expropriation of land 
by the moneylenders. 

Najar gahan was a mortgage under the terms of which the 
mortgagor retained the land, with the mortgagee possessing the 
right to alienate it in the event the debt and interest were not 
paid when due.” 

Tabe gahan was a mortgage by the terms of which the 
mortgagee obtained the right to temporary use of the mortgaged 
land. This type of mortgage was most common in Maharashtra 
in the latter third of the 19th century, the lenders leaving the 
mortgagors as virtual tenants of their own land. The peasants 
paid the rent in kind or in cash at different rates.“ 


240 Report of the Committee on the Riots in Poona and Ahmednagar, 
1875, Bombay, 1876, p. 58 (hereafter Deccan Riots Commission). 

241 See Voice of India, Vol. 1, 1883, p. 14. 

242 Mann and Kanitkar, op. cit., p. 17. 

243 Najar gahan, from Arab.-Pers. nazar meaning disposal, and Mar. 
gahan meaning mortgage, in other words, mortgaged land at the disposal 


of the mortgagor. 
244 From Arab.-Pers. fabe meaning subordinate, dependent, servant. 
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Sometimes moneylenders took legal title to the plots of 
land pledged as security and were responsible for paying the 
land revenue, but more often they preferred to act as de fucto 
proprietors of the land. For in the latter case it was the mort- 
gagors who paid the land revenue and other cesses. This type 
of mortgage was particularly-advantageous to moneylenders, as 
without incurring any risk or responsibility they obtained the 
right of unrestrictedly exploiting the peasant mortgagors, who 
were virtually semi-serfs. It was generally considered that 
along with the rent the peasant also paid the lender the interest 
on the loan. But since the interest often exceeded the rent, the 
debt kept mounting, sometimes passing on to the heirs. Where 
it was provided that the mortgagor could not leave his holding 
unless he had paid his debt, he virtually became the lender's 
serf: The condition of this category of peasants is excellently 
- reflected in a statement made to the Deccan Riots Commission 
by one such tenant debtor. He said: “I cultivate the land, 
but I have no right to take, for my use any of the produce of 
the field.” 

‘Another reason why the condition of mortgagor tenants 
grew worse was that the moneylenders could eject them from 
their holdings for non-payment of the rent or under the pre- 
tence of turning over the holding to a third party who offered 
to pay a higher rent. The sources indicate that such cases of 
eviction were fairly common in Maharashtra in the seventies.” 

A third type of mortgage is what is known as mudal 
kharedi2® It was a fictitious sale of land, the ownership of 
which automatically passed to the moneylender in the event of 
failure to pay the debt on the stipulated date. 

Parallel with the mounting mortgage indebtedness of the 
Maratha peasantry, there went on a process of complete transfer 
of the land into the hands of the moneylenders who were be- 
coming feudal landlords not only in fact but also in law. Many 
indications of this are found in the sources examined. 


245 All, p. 17. 

246 Deccan Riots Commission, p. 62. 

247 AII, p. 18; BG, Vol. XVIII, Poona, Part II, p. 127. 

248 Mar. mudal, principal (of debt), kharedi from Pers. kharid, purchase. 
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When the raiyatwari system had been fully introduced, 
land transfers greatly multiplied.” In the estates of statutory 
landlords—say in khots’ estates—the rights of occupancy 
became an object of sale and purchase. In the 1870's and 
1880's, khots bought up these rights from the dharekars, the 
latter becoming ordinary tenants without rights of occupancy. 

In some areas moneylenders also acquired the land of 
bankrupt feudal landlords. According to data compiled in 
a survey of 1888, in the 25 preceding years 10 per cent of the 
total land in the Central Provinces passed into the hands of the 
moneylenders.” However, the main source of expansion of 
their landholdings by moneylender landlords continued to be 
expropriation of peasant holdings. 

While no absolute figures on holdings by landlords of 
moneylender and trader community for the larger regions of 
Maharashtra were available to us, the results of sample surveys 
conducted at various times are of great interest. 

Following are figures taken from a survey of 24 villages in 
Poona District in 1875, showing the extent of the passing of 


land into the hands of moneylenders in that district.” 

1854 1864 1874 
Number of khatas (by moneylenders) 164 203 272 
Area in acres 4,001 5,292 10,075 
Assessment (in Rs.) 1,924 3,721 7,134 


As can be seen from the above figures, landholdings by 
moneylenders more than doubled in the 20 years. 

In the course of their visits to different villages in the dis- 
trict of Ahmednagar in 1875, the Deccan Riots Commission 
found that moneylenders in the 17 villages surveyed were pay- 
ing one-eighth of the total assessment.” 


249 M. M. Ali, op. cit, p. 81. In Poona District, foreclosures of 
mortgaged land went up from 75 in 1851 to 283 in 1861, and 632 in 1865. 


BG, Vol. XVII, Poona, Part Il, p. 117. 
250 JGI, 1908, Vol. X, p. 43. In 1898, the Government was forced to 


issue a special Jaw providing that malguzars’ sirs could not be alienated. 
The colonial authorities thereby attempted to avert the ruination of the 
malguzars, their social support in that part of the country. Idem, p. 74. 
251 Deccan Riots Commission, p. 33. 
252 Ibid., p. 58. 
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‘According to data in the Gazetteer of Satara District, by 
the end of the 1870’s roughly one-third of the land under culti- 
vation had passed into the hands of moneylenders.** 

Furnishing indirect evidence of the passing of the land to 
moneylenders are the data on the number of moneylenders 
having landholdings. According to the Census of 1891 the per- 
centage of moneylenders who in addition to their main occupa- 
tion also owned and leased out land was 31 in the Bombay 
Province, 40 in Berar, 50 in the Central Provinces, and 25 in 
Hyderabad.” 

The data cited warrant the conclusion that in the latter 
third of the 19th and early 20th centuries those who came from 
the trading and moneylending strata made up a substantial 
group of the landlord class in Maharashtra (particularly in the 
raiyatwari areas). 

The development of trading and usurer’s capital in Maha- 
rashtra in the latter half of the 19th century led to a consider- 
able deterioration of the condition of the broad masses of the 
peasantry. Their indebtedness to the moneylenders weighed 
heavily on the peasants who were bankrupted by taxes and 
exorbitantly high rent. As the sources available to us did not 
contain data on agricultural indebtedness for all of Maha- 
rashtra, we shall again have to turn to data given in sample sur- 
veys. According to a survey made in 1875, of 12 villages in the 
districts of Poona and Ahmednagar, 28 per cent of the raiyats 
were found to be in debt, and the total indebtedness was 18 
times the assessment. Carrying the heaviest burden were the 
poorer peasants: some two-thirds of the raiyats in debt were 
from among those with the smallest holdings.” 

According to a survey of another 17 villages in Ahmed- 
nagar District made that year, 43 per cent of the raiyats were 
found to be in debt, and their indebtedness was 15 times the 
assessment. In Sholapur District, in the early 1880's, accord- 


253 BG, Vol. XIX, Satara, 1885, p. 180. 

254 Census of India, 1891, Vol. VI, p. 370; Vol. VII, p. 189; Vol. XI. 
Part II, p. 264; Vol. XXII, Part II, p. 320. 
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ing to a rough estimate, close to 90 per cent of the raivats were 
in debt to moneylenders,** 

In the Maharashtra areas of Hyderabad, at the close of the 
1870's, 64 per cent of the peasant households investigated in 
Raipur District were in debt, and 76 per cent in Aurangabad 
District. One official of the State’s revenue department reckon- 
ed that 70 per cent of the peasants in Marathwada were in debt 
to moneylenders,”® 

Especially great was the rise in the debt of the Maratha 
peasantry to moneylenders between the beginning of the ’sixties 
and the middle of the ’seventies.** There were several reasons 
for it. 

During the cotton boom in the ‘sixties, which stimulated a 
rapid rise in commercial agriculture, peasants who were then 
enlarging their farms and were becoming more and more in- 
volved in market relations, widely resorted to borrowing from 
moneylenders, counting on favourable market conditions: for 
paying off their debts. With the price of land going up consi- 
derably during that period, raiyats often obtained loans at 
usurious interest rates by pledging their holdings as security. 
However, after the slump at the close of the 1860's and the 
beginning of depression in the early 1870's*—a depression 
caused by the economic crisis—the peasants were unable to pay 
off their debts and redeem their land. In fact, they had to 
incur new debts, for the new land revenue rates imposed in 
Bombay Province in the ’sixties were based on the high prices 
prevailing in the cotton boom period, and they remained the 
same in the years of depression. The tax burden thus became 
considerably heavier. 

At the same time the moneylenders began to demand 
en masse that the peasants pay off their loans, and in this they 


257 IGI, 1887, Vol. XII, p. 415. 

258 M, M. Ali, op. cit., p. 77. 

259 See All, p. 13. 

260 Between 1866 and 1874 prices of agricultural produce dropped 
more than 50 per cent. See AI, p. 146. 


261 Between 1836 and 1866 prices of agricultural Produce tripled. See 
idem. 
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had the full support of the established British courts. Making 
wide use of the threat of imprisonment for failure to pay up 
debts, the moneylenders forced the raiyats to repay their loans 
on very hard and highly disadvantageous terms.’ The new 
Code of Civil Procedure, the new stamp-duty and the limiting 
of the time for starting suits, afforded moneylenders another 
legal possibility of further exploiting the debt-ridden peasants 
‘and, at the same time, made it considerably more difficult for 
the latter to go to court. The time for filing debt payment 
‘claims was cut from 12 years to three, and the moneylenders, 
on resuming debt entries, charged compound interest, which 
considerably boosted the total amount of indebtedness.”*. Under 
the Act of 1860, court costs which not only increased absolutely 
but were assessed in inverse proportion to the amount of the 
claim, bore down heaviest on the poor peasants. The colo- 
-nialists gave full support to this extortion by the moneylenders. 

Under these conditions the peasantry turned to open resist- 
ance to usury. Violent actions against moneylenders, which 
became more and more frequent in the early 1870's, assumed a 
mass character in 1875, encompassing a considerable part of 
Bombay Maharashtra, in particular Ahmednagar and Poona 
Districts.” 

While the Government suppressed the rebellions with armed 
‘force, it was at the same time forced to take measures at least 
nominally to restrict somewhat the activity of the moneylenders 
in Maharashtra. In 1875, a special commission was appointed 
‘to investigate the situation in Ahmednagar and Poona Districts, 
‘but the drafting of remedial legislation dragged on for nearly 
‘four years, and there can be no doubt that only the new and 
substantial rise in the Maratha peasantry’s debt to the money- 


262 Even officials of the British-India administration had to admit 
that the courts were always on the side of the moneylenders. See AI, pp- 
130-1, 148-9; Appendix I, p. 3. 

263 Idem, p. 131. 

264 Benediktov, op. cit., p. 71-72. 

265 All, p. 131. 

266 Benediktov, op. cit., p. 71. 

267 This is dealt with in greater detail by Benediktov, op. cit., pp- 
115-9 and Pavlov, op. cit., pp. 117-8. 
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lenders during the famine of 1876-77 and their stepped-up: 
struggle against the colonial rule, the feudal landlords and 
usurers, which reached its high point with the heroic action of 
Vasudev Balvant Phadke,”* hastened the appearance in 1879 
of the Dekkhan Agriculturist’ Relief Act. This law, the 
operation of which was originally confined to the districts. 
of Ahmednagar and Poona, was extended in 1905 to the greater 
part of Bombay Province, with somewhat extended control by’ 
the courts over the relations between moneylenders and their 
debtors; it provided for conciliation and other like measures,. 
and made more difficult the procedure for the transfer of mort- 
gaged land to moneylenders (in particular, paras 21, 22 and 29 
of the Act) The said law, however, neither checked the rise- 
of the peasants’ indebtedness to moneylenders nor the passing 
of the land into their hands” Indeed, this was no task the: 
British lawmakers would set themselves.” 

Even the colonial administration. had to admit that the 
legislation passed in Bombay Province did not in the least 
lighten the burden of the debt owed to the moneylenders. 
Following is the conclusion drawn by the Indian Famine Com- 
mission (1901): a 

It is unnecessary to retrace here the efforts which since 1875- 

have been made to remedy this lamentable state of things. 

Commissions have sat and reported; Acts at the Legislature- 

have been taken. But, in all, the results have been dis- 

appointing. 

The Commission has even admitted that there were more 
sales and mortgages of immovable property in the districts in 


268 See N. M. Goldberg’s article in this volume. 

269 The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, pp. 7-9. 

270 The commission appointed in 1891 to check up the operation of 
the 1879 Act found that in the districts surveyed by it both the number 
of mortgages and moneylenders hadjincreased. Cited from K.G. Sivaswamy, . 
Legislative Protection and Relief of Agriculturist Debtors in India, Poona, 
1939, p. 211. 

271 In an article printed in Quarterly Review of April 1879 it was- 
openly stated that “the village banker is essential to the social system of 
the country." See AII, p. 154. 
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which the Act of 1879 was in operation™ than where it 
was not.” 

No legislation could check the rise in the peasants’ indebt- 
-edness to moneylenders since its causes persisted, namely, the 
progressive impoverishment of the peasantry due to increased 
colonial and feudal oppression.” 

In 1892, the Commission for checking up on the effect of 
the Act of 1879 found that in the districts investigated by them 
land yielding 10 per cent of total assessment for the districts 
had been sold between 1883 and 1891 and two-fifths of the land 
had passed into the hands of the moneylenders.”* In 1901, the 
Famine Commission came to the conclusion that in Bombay 
Province at least 25 per cent of the peasants had lost their land 
-and 80 per cent were in debt.’ 

The peasantry’s dispossession of their land and the rise in 
the debt to moneylenders was one of the main characteristics 
-of Maharashtra’s agrarian history in the latter third of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries” Appearing side by side with the 
feudal landlords who retained their hereditary holdings which 
they had held before British rule, were ‘new’ landlords, who 
‘came from the trading and moneylending strata. The Maratha 
‘peasantry’s struggle against the usurers, coupled with the resist- 
ance to colonial exploitation, was the major feature of the 
agrarian question in Maharashtra in the historical period 
reviewed. 


272 By that time, the 1879 Act had been clarified and amended several 
times, in 1882, 1886 and 1895, but its basic substance remained unchanged. 

273 RIFC, 1901, p. 108. 

274 In 1883, the Bombay newspaper Indu Prakash, justly noted in an 
-editorial on the 1879 Act that the principal reason which made peasants 
turn to moneylenders, namely, the excessive tax burden, had not been 
removed. Cited from Voice of India, 1883, Vol. I, p. 14. 

215 Source: RIFC, 1901, p. 108, 

276 Idem. 

277 In 1921, of a total of 1,300 acres in one of the surveyed villages 
in Khandesh District, 356 acres belonged to a moneylender, and the rest 
to 40 other owners. G. Keating, Agricultural Progress in Western India, 
‘London, 1921, p. 222. 


Economic Changes in Maharashtra Towns 
in the Second Half of 19th Century 


V. I. Pavlov 


PRIOR to the 18th century Maharashtra was a relatively under- 
developed area of India. The economic isolation of the village 
community retarded the social division of labour on a national 
scale. Maharashtra towns were seats of the Mogul viceregents 
or local feudal lords and junctions of transit trade rather than 
independent centres of commerce and crafts. 

The formation of a federation of Maratha feudal states with 
the centre in Maharashtra and the rapid development of feudal 
relations created new conditions of urban life in the 18th cen- 
tury, The huge wealth acquired by the Maratha army in the 
conquered areas and the local exploitation of the peasantry 
increased the effective demand of the local feudal elements and 
the feudal state which spent tremendous sums on the mainten- 
ance of the army, administrative bodies and the court. This 
demand, it should be stressed, was based on the rent-tax and 
war booty and in many respects depended on the prosperity of 
the feudal state. 

Urban crafts in Maharashtra throve on state and private 
orders of the Maratha feudal lords in the 18th century. The 
dependence of the crafts on state orders found expression in 
some state regulation of handicraft production through a system 
of orders and by granting to some persons a monopoly of the 
production of certain goods. For example, Radhoji Naik gave 
the Bania Shamdas Valjee a monopoly of silk weaving in Yeola 
early in the 18th century.’ 


1 Bombay Gazetteer ( hereafter-BG ), Vol. 16, Nasik, 1883, p. 155. 
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Local craftsmen could not fully satisfy the demand and 
skilful weavers and other craftsmen moved from the North, 
Bihar and Andhradesha to Maharashtra towns, above all to 
Poona, the capital of the Peshwas. The new craftsmen pre- 
served their religious and caste segregation, forming separate 
groups of artisan population, In the towns, both Maratha and 
newcomer craftsmen acted in fact as guild associations. 

The consolidation of the Maratha feudal state and the ex- 
tension of its territory in the course of conquests far beyond the 
bounds of Maharashtra proper created very favourable condi- 
tions for the activity of big merchant capital. The collection 
and transfer of rent-tax, the buying up of booty, the financing 
of the feudal lords, the delivery of goods for them and for the 
army and the development of overseas trade—all this opened up 
before the merchants and moneylenders vast prospects of enrich- 
ment, Just as the greater demand for handicraft articles 
attracted craftsmen from other Indian provinces to Maharashtra, 
so the swift expansion of commercial and credit activities caused 
merchants and bankers from adjacent areas to move to Maha- 
rashtra towns. Moreover, while the Marathas made up a sub- 
stantial part of the urban craftsmen, the situation was different 
among the merchants. 

When the Maratha feudal state was formed, the break-up 
of the economic isolation of the village community was still in 
the initial stage.* The social division of labour between the town 
and countryside in Maharashtra lagged considerably behind the 
division of labour in the advanced regions of India. That is why 
Maharashtra did not have such trading and moneylending 
castes as the Bania in Gujarat, Rajputana or the North. After 
the formation of the Maratha state the big local merchants 
and tax-farmers came chiefly from the caste of Brahmins.’ But 


21. M. Reisner, Some Data on the Disintegration of the Village 
Community of the Marathas in the 17th-Early 19th Centuries, Scientific 
Annals, Institute for Oriental Studies, Moscow, 1955, Vol. 5 ( Russian ). 

3 J.Malcolm writes: “ A very small proportion of whom ( Deccan 
Brahmins—V. P. ) are devoted to religious duties.... The remaining...constitute 
that activeand abstemious body of men of business who carry on all the 
duties of the Mahratta government, and are the most industrious and 
intelligent, both of the higher and lower classes of merchants and clerks. '” 
Memoir of Central India and Adjoining Provinces, Vol.2, pp. 115-6. 
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the leading place in wholesale trade and financing in feudal 
Maharashtra, as formerly, was held not by Deccan Brahmins 
but by Gujarati and Marwari Banias who began to settle in the 
country already under the Moguls.‘ 

The political and economic life in Bombay, highly 
important British trading centre on India’s west coast, was 
entirely different. The predatory aspirations of the British con- 
querors made for constant tension in the relations with the 
state of the Peshwas and frequently resulted in drawn-out bitter 
wars. In these conditions the economy of Bombay developed 
in artificial isolation from the economic life of Maharashtra and 
was fully subordinated to the interests of the British East India 
Company. 

The British captured in 1668 the island on which Bombay 
is located. The insular position of Bombay and the domination 
of the British on the seas made for its swift conversion into the 
main commercial and military base of the East India Company 
in Western India. Prior to this, the main trading centre of the 
British in the West was Surat, a port on the Gujarat coast. As 
early as the beginning of the 17th century the East India Com- 
pany established close commercial and financial relations with 
the biggest Gujarati merchants who came from the local castes 
of merchants and moneylenders. 

Up to the 19th century Gujarat and Maharashtra remained 
at first under the power of Mogul rulers and then of Maratha 
chiefs. That is why the main means of the primitive accumu- 
lation of British capital in these provinces (in contrast to others, 
for example, Bengal) was not military plunder and taxation, but 
the foreign trade monopoly which made the East India Com- 
a certain extent on local merchants who acted. 


pany depend to 
Moving to the English trading centres on the 


as middlemen.’ 


. 4 Imperial Gazetteer of India ( hereafter—IG/ ). Ed. by W. W. Hunter, 
London, 1885-87, Vol. 1, p. 104; BG, Poona, Vol. 18, Pt. 2, Bombay, 1885, 
pp. 98-99. 

5 Early in the 18th century, the East India Company, in view ofthe 
wars between the Maratha rulers and the Moguls, forbade its employees to 
sell its goods in the interior and turned over these operations to local and other 
independent merchants. Agents were used for buying goods. See Gazetteer 
of Bombay City and Island ( hereafter-GBCI ), Bombay, 1909, Vol. I, p. 408. 
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Gujarat coast or to Bombay, Gujarati merchants were able to 
gain certain privileges for themselves.’ 

Trade with the Middle East and China in which Gujarati 
merchants of Bombay participated was of great importance for 
the East India Company.’ The company levied high duties on 
this trade, in which the Indian side had a favourable balance, 
and this brought it the foreign exchange needed to ease the 
constant deficit in trade with India. 

In the 18th century, although trade undoubtedly played a 
leading part in the economy of Bombay, the city also became 
an important centre of the crafts. The industry of Bombay, like 
its trade, was fully subordinated to the interests of the Com- 
pany. It could be roughly divided into two sectors: handi- 
crafts, whose output went for export, and establishments of the 
manufactory type (i.e., in the shape of capitalist workshops) 
which worked on the military orders of the colonial admini- 
stration, 

Cloth weaving solely for export existed in Bombay since 
1676. The East India Company “imported silk and cotton and 
distributed it to the weavers who... were paid partly in cash 
and partly in rice. The Company recruited weavers with the 
help of Indian middlemen, mukaddams, and through them it 
supplied the craftsmen with raw material, issued money 
advances, collected the finished articles and made payments in 
cash and in food. The mukaddams handled large sums of 
money, with their sole responsibility to the Company being 


eT 


6 Materials towards a Statistical Account of the Town and Island of Bom- 


bay ( hereafter—Marterials..., J, BG, Vol. 26, Pt. 2, Trade and Fortifications. 
Bombay, 1893, p, 46. 


7 At the beginning of the 19th century local trade (named so 
because it was conducted on Indian capital and with the help of Indian 
ships ) was fully controlled by private persons and not by the East India 


controlled by merchants from the Parsee community; 15 by Hindus from 
Gujarati Bania castes; 4 firms by members of the Gujarati Bohra caste of 
Moslem merchants; only 5 firms were controlled by British, 4 by Americans 
and 3 by Portuguese. See GBCI, Vol. 1, pp. 413—4. 

8 Materials...., BG, Vol. 26, Pt. 2, p. 131. 
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limited to the delivery of a certain amount of goods.’ Early in 
the 19th century, when the British began to import factory-made: 
fabrics, the weaving craft in Bombay declined. 

In the 1730's the East India Company established a ship- 
yard in Bombay. The contractors at this shipyard were the 
Wadias, a Parsee family, which made a big fortune on building. 
warships for the Company.” More than 250 men-of-war, includ- 
ing sailboats and steam frigates, were built in Bombay between 
1785 and the middle of the 19th century. Bombay-built ships 
were of high quality and were repeatedly praised by British 
naval officers." After the dissolution of the East India Com- 
pany, the British industrial bourgeoisie gained direct controb 
over India and it saw in the Bombay shipyards merely a threat 
to its shipbuilding monopoly. That is why the building of large 
ships was discontinued at the end of the 1850's. 

A gun-powder factory for the East India Company was- 
built on contract by one Manjee Janjee from Surat as early as: 
in 1677." In the 18th and the first half of the 19th centuries. 
gun-powder for the troops of the Company was supplied by rich 
merchants." An ordnance factory of the East India Company 
operated in Bombay in the first half of the 19th century with 
one S. Shapurjee acting as contractor.“ 

An industry producing luxury articles for the British and 
the well-to-do sections of the indigenous population existed in 
Bombay for a long time. As early as 1808, a Parsee, Pallonjee 
Bomanjee, opened a workshop for the manufacture of European. 
carriages, which found a market not only in India, but also in 
Iran, Afghanistan and Singapore. The prosperity of this com- 
pany came to an end only in the 20th century when automobiles. 
appeared in India.” 


9 Ibid., pp. 131-2. 

10 Postans, Western India in 1838, London, 1838, Vol. I, p. 196, 

1! GBCI, Vol. 1, p. 391; Ch. R. Low, History of Indian Navy, London, 
Vol. 1, p. 298; Vol. 2, p. 4. 

12 Materials....BG, Vol. 26, Pt. 2, p. 186. 

13H. A. Young, East India Company's Arsenals, 1937, pp. 73-74. 

14 Bombay Industries: the Cotton Mills, Ed. by S. M. Rutnagur ( here- 
after—Bombay Industries. ... ), Bombay, 1927, p. 725. 

15 GBCI, Vol. I, p. 478. 
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The handicraft and manufactory industry which arose in 
Bombay was thus mainly engaged in filling orders of the British, 
and its various branches gradually disappeared as the demands 
of the customers declined. In the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury small-scale production no longer played any important role 

in the economy of Bombay, but it served as the source from 
which many big manufacturers ‘subsequently arose. As for the 
bulk of the small commodity producers, with the establishment 
of a large-scale industry in Bombay, many of them became fac- 
tory workers. 

The Industrial Revolution, already completed in Britain, 
introduced the exploitation of India by methods of industrial 
capitalism in the 1800’s. The most important of them was the 
exploitation of the country as a market for British manufactured 
goods. Some time later British firms began to export agricul- 
tural raw material (cotton, indigo) from the country. 

After three cruel wars the British invaders succeeded in 
crushing the determined resistance of the Marathas. The 
Peshwa state, which formerly blocked to the British the trade 
routes from Bombay into the interior, vanished from India’s 
map. Part of its territory, with the former capital Poona, was 
incorporated in the Bombay Presidency; the eastern areas of 
Maharashtra were divided between the Central Provinces of 
British India and Hyderabad—the loyal vassal of the East India 
‘Company (part of Hyderabad—Berar—inhabited by Marathas, 
was subsequently incorporated in the Central Provinces). 

The change in the nature and scale of foreign trade opera- 
tions and the conquest of Maharashtra turned Bombay into the 
centre of trade of Western India. The city became the ‘gateway 
to India’, through which British factory-made goods flowed into 
Western and Northern India, especially textiles and metal wares, 
while caravans of buffalo-drawn carts with cotton began to move 
in the opposite direction, from Central India and Gujarat, in 
the 1820's. In the first half of the 19th century Bombay became 
the chief transit depot where opium arrived from the main area 
of its production (Malwa, in Central India) and was loaded on 
sea-going vessels for shipment to the principal marketing centre, 
Canton, 

Indian merchants of Bombay, primarily Gujaratis, held a 
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‘leading place in the city’s trade. It. goes without saying that 
British capital preserved its superiority in trade with Europe. 
But in trade with the interior areas Indian merchants undoubt- 
edly predominated until the middle of the 19th century. In 
particular, they handled the movement of cotton from 
Western India.“ The biggest merchants were Gujaratis from 
Bombay but there were also Marathas among them.” 

The first half and especially the second quarter of the 19th 
century were a period of deep economic crisis for Maharaslitra. 
The old system of feudal relations was undermined by the aboli- 
tion of Maratha statehood and the introduction of a new land- 
tax system by the colonial administration, The urban crafts 
which were engaged in satisfying the needs of the court and the 
army, lost their main clients and the strengthening of market 
relations with the village ran up against incipient competition 
of imported British goods. 

This is how the condition of trade and crafts in Poona, the 
former capital of the Peshwas, was described by a British 
source in mid-19th century: 

With the exception of grain dealers and those who trade 

in the raw products of the country, the mercantile class in 

Poona are said to be declining in wealth. No market is 

now found for jewellery and precious stones, which were 

much sought after when Poona was the seat of native rule. 

The introduction of European piece-goods has caused the 

disappearance of native fabrics, which could not compete 

with them in price, and Poona has now scarcely any manu- 
facture except a very small one of paper.” 

The decline in home trade and crafts was accompanied by 
a dislocation of credit operations. “Under the Peshwas much 
of the revenue from their widespread possessions centered in 
Poona. The money came either by bills drawn from districts 


16 J. Chapman, Cotton and Commerce of India, London, 1860, p. 15. 

17 Buldana, Central Provinces District Gazetteer ( hereafter—CPDG ), 
‘Calcutta, 1910, p. 276. 

18 4 Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of the East India 
Company and of the Native States onthe Continent of India by Edward 
Thornton, London, 1854, Vol. 4, p. 160. 
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upon the Poona banking houses, or if it was paid in cash it 
passed through the hands of bankers who profited by the 
exchange of coins before the collection reached the public 
treasury..... Under the British revenue system all these ad- 
vantages to the capitalists disappeared.”" Moreover, a blow at 
_the big moneylenders was also struck by the ruin of their most 
important clients, the feudal top group in the state. 
By the middle of the 19th century the destructive work of 
the colonial regime had already exerted its impact on the eco- 
- momy of Maharashtra towns, while the constructive work was 
only getting under way. 


* * * 


The second half of the 19th century was a landmark in the 
-economic development of India. It was in this period that the: 
new qualitative features in the methods of colonial exploitation 
took shape and preyailed. The new methods of colonial exploi- 
tation, which introduced important changes in the country’s 
economic structure, were connected above all with the fact that 
...two important distinguishing features of imperialism 
were already observed in Great Britain in the middle of the- 
nineteenth century, viz., vast colonial possessions and a 
monopolist position in the world market.” 

The new imperialist methods of exploitation of colonial 
India were manifested in a sharp increase of raw material ex- 
ports and the beginning of imports of British capital into the 
country. As a result of capital imports, cotton and jute mills, 
railways, mining enterprises, etc., appeared in India. 

The changes in the Indian agricultural economy were also 
considerable, The exports of cotton, jute and other agricultural 
products from India drew the Indian village into the orbit of 
the world capitalist market and strengthened commodity-money 
relations in it. Expansion of the market ties of agriculture in 
conditions when the tax plunder of the peasants was intensified 
and their feudal exploitation was continued, made the position: 
of peasant farming extremely unstable. 


19 BG, Poona, Vol. 18, Pt. 2, pp. 97-98. 
20 Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, FLPH,.1950, Moscow, p. 545. 
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Heavy taxes, drop in agricultural prices, crop failure, 
household expenses, etc., compelled the peasant to turn 
to the moneylender. The usurious interest on the loans was an 
additional burden and the peasant family was no longer able to 
escape complete ruin. The wholesale deprivation of peasants 
of their land in areas of ‘peasant landownership’ (ryotwari), 
particularly in Maharashtra, was characteristic of the last third 
of the 19th century. 

The ruin of the small commodity producer which began 
in India created a labour-power market—one of the principal - 
conditions for the development of capitalism. But the over- 
whelming majority of the peasants deprived of the land came 
to till it again, not on capitalist but on semi-feudal lines (share- 
cropping, fettering forms of hire). Craftsmen, increasingly 
losing their economic self-sufficiency, became more and more ` 
dependent on the dealers, or buyers-up, who operated in the 
lower forms of trading capital in small-scale industry. A con- 
siderable number of the peasants and craftsmen who were 
deprived of the means of production could not find any regular 
employment in general and swelled the army of paupers. The 
huge gap between the expropriation of the small producers and 
their capitalist employment—a result of the insufficient deve- 
lopment of capitalism in conditions of colonial oppression— 
doomed the toiling masses to under-employment, to incomplete 
compensation of the value of their labour-power, which already 
was extremely low; in other words, it doomed them to poverty, 
chronic undernourishment and wholesale death from starvation. 
According to calculations of the British economist W. Digby, 
based on official statistics, 26 million people died in India from 
starvation between 1876 and 1900, five times as many as in the 
preceding 25 years.” 

The formation of a market of super-cheap labour power 
and the increasing export of capital from the metropolitan coun- 
try accelerated the development of capitalism in India. This 
development was marked by the domination of the foreign 
bourgeosie and its state machine in the economy of the entire 
country, It should be stressed that at the end of the 19th cen- 


21 W, Digby, ‘ Presperous ’ British India, London, 1901, p. 131. 
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tury purely capitalist methods of exploitation brought British 
capitalists only a small part of their profits in India. Colonial 
tribute consisted mainly of budget appropriations and profits 
derived from non-equivalent exchange. These forms of colonial 
plunder were based on semi-feudal land ownership (land-tax) 
and the commercial and moneylending activities of British firms 
and Indian firms co-operating with them. 

The inevitable clash of such contradictory processes result- 
ed in the appearance of contradictions in the second half of the 
19th century, which became basic for colonial India in the epoch 
of imperialism. The most important of these contradictions was 
the struggle between the national, bourgeois-democratic trend 
in India’s independent political and economic development 
along capitalist lines and the imperialist policy of retarding and 
subordinating this development to the interests of the British 
bourgeosie. 

In the second half of the 19th century, towns in the interior 
of Maharashtra increasingly turned into centres of extensive 
middleman’s trade and small-scale capitalist industry. The 
cotton boom in the 1860's resulting from a drop in cotton 
exports from the Southern States during the American 
Civil War brought about material changes in the State’s eco- 
nomy. Maharashtra (areas with a Marathi population), parti- 
cularly Berar, became a major producer of cotton both for 
export to Britain and for Bombay’s first mills. 

The building of railways was of great importance for the 
economy of Maharashtra, in the first place for cotton cultivation. 
In 1867, the Great Indian Peninsular Line, cutting across the 
entire State, linked Nagpur, the principal cotton trading centre, 
with Bombay. The railway replaced tens of thousands of 
buffalo-drawn carts which had delivered cotton from the interior 
to the ports. This made for cheaper and quicker transportation 
not only of cotton, but also of British manufactured goods. As 
a result, the foreign trade of the Central Provinces doubled in 
the 1860's.” 

The railways upset the long-standing commercial ties of 


22 Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India ( hereafter—GCPI ) 
Nagpur, 1870, p. Cl. 
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Maharashtra with neighbouring provinces and made them one- 
sided. Formerly cotton from Eastern Maharashtra went to the 
United Provinces and Orissa. But after the completion of the — 
Bombay-Nagpur railway, it was almost entirely exported to the 
Western coast. Simultaneously, commodity specialisation “of 
certain areas began to take shape: the production of cotton in 
one area stimulated the production of food crops for the market 
in another At the end of the 1860's, for example, cotton was 
cultivated on approximately 5 per cent of all the arable land in 
the Central Provinces, but in the districts of Nagpur, Wardha- 
and Raipur, this figure rose to 50 per cent.* The growth of 
foreign trade thus weakened the commercial relations of Maha- 
rashtra with other regions and stimulated internal trade in the 
State, above all by extending the sale of foodstuffs in the cotton- 
growing districts. 

Bigger British cotton purchases were accompanied by an 
increase in price. But the peasantry, particularly its middle 
and lower strata, gained little from the cotton boom. The point 
is that in conditions of extensive farming the scale of commodity 
production of food crops could not keep pace with the expan- 
sion in the money incomes of the peasants who cultivated cotton. 
That is why the rising demand for foodstuffs was not accom- 
panied by a corresponding rise in the market supply and in- 
evitably raised prices of the staple foods of the peasants, grain 
in the first place. Thereby the increase in the money incomes 
of the peasantry was to a large extent fictitious. If account is 
taken of the fact that the colonial authorities made use of the 
cotton boom for a big increase in tax rates, the reasons for the 
drastic worsening of the position of Maharashtra’s peasants in 
the 1870's become clear. 

The cotton boom and the general extension of commodity 
and money relations had an entirely different effect on the posi- 
tion of the trading and moneylending sections in the Maratha 
towns and countryside, It was during this period that the local 
commercial and credit system finally took shape, the system 
which until recently discharged the main compradore functions 


23 Ibid., p. 332. 
24 Ibid., p. 535. 
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in the exploitation of Maharashtra by foreign capital as a source 
of agricultural raw materials and a market for the sale of manu- 
factured goods. The term compradores is used to denote native 
merchants collaborating with British firms. In the words of 
Champman : 

The great moneylender makes advances to the little money- 

lender and he in turn to the cultivator . . . The little money- 

lender takes the crops of, perhaps, 100 cultivators, and the 

great moneylender, the collective crops of, perhaps, 100 

little ones.* 

From the big moneylenders the cotton was sent, through 
Gujarati compradores of Bombay or directly through British ex- 
port firms, to the ports for export to Britain or for processing at 
local mills. 

British and local Indian trading capital made huge profits 
on the trade in cotton. In the 1860's, a pound of cotton for 
which the ryot received 2d. was sold in London for 64d. At the 
same time American cotton, in the price of which overhead 
expenses represented a relatively smaller share, was sold at a 
price of about 9d. per pound.” Consequently the Indian 
ryot received for a pound of cotton only a fraction of what the 
American planter was getting. 

In the second half of the 19th century, British trading firms 
opened branches in Nagpur and other Maharashtra towns and 
persistently pressed the Indian merchants, trying to reduce to a 
minimum the latter's middlemen’s functions and to secure for 
themselves a big part of the profits on the trade in cotton, 
British fabrics and other foreign trade operations. They 
succeeded in undermining the positions of Indian capital in 
large-scale wholesale trade, but direct trade and credit transac- 
tions with the peasants and craftsmen remained in the hands 
of Indian merchants and moneylenders. Gujaratis and Marwaris, 
as before, predominated among the indigenous merchants and 
bankers of Maharashtra. But local landlords and rural rich, 
particularly from the Brahmin caste, played a big part in com- 


25 J. Chapman, op. cit. , p. 91. 
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mercial and moneylending operations in the countryside. In 
the towns Maratha merchants and bankers were much weaker 
than the Gujarati and Marwari Shroffs. But here too several 
big Maratha firms were formed in the 19th century. 

Rukamji Randiv, the founder of the Chitnavis banking firm 
in Nagpur, was employed by a local prince. In 1844, after the 
death of Rajah Raghoji, the firm began to serve the British who 
had captured Nagpur. At that time Rukamji Randiv owned 15 
or 16 villages. After the death of the Rajah he began to lend 
money and grain and added to his wealth. The Rajah had 
stocks of grain in his granary, which after his death were sold 
by the British at a price of one rupee per khandi. The Chit- 
navis firm bought this grain and extended its business of making 
grain advances. Thus with the establishment of the colonial 
regime and the development of commodity and money relations, 
the Maratha landlord, making use of his feudal savings, went 
over to large moneylending operations. 

Gopalrao Ghatate, founder of another major Maratha firm, 
had served as a clerk in the firm of a Marwari businessman in 
Pardi (near Nagpur) which was the main market of the Nagpur 
area before the latter was connected by rail with Bombay and 
Calcutta. He laid aside a little money and engaged in money- 
lending on a limited scale. Subsequently he added to his busi- 
ness a new line—trade in grain. Ghatate waxed rich very 
quickly and towards the end of his career had about Rs. 100,000. 
Gopalrao’s grandson owned not only a large moneylending firm 
but huge landed property too.” 

Thus, Maharashtrian bankers made lending of grain one of 
the main methods of enslaving the peasants. Big opportunities 
for ‘financing’ appeared only when the peasants went over to 
cultivate commercial crop (cotton) instead of millet and wheat. 
This explains why Nagpur, the centre of the cotton-growing 
area in Eastern Maharashtra, became the citadel of Maratha 
bankers. 

The position of the crafts in Maharashtra changed essen- 
tially in the second half of the 19th century. The development 
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of commodity and money relations in the village, especially as 
a result of the cotton boom in the 1860's, provided to some 
extent a home market for urban crafts. But the division of 
labour between the capitalist town and the countryside with its: 
small commodity production had a number of specific features 
in Maharashtra. First, this was not so much a division of labour 
between the local town and the local village as between the 
Indian (in the given case, Maratha) village and the British in- 
dustrial town. The most distinct manifestation of this division 
was the export of cotton from Maharashtra to Britain and the 
import of British cotton goods to the Maratha village. British 
competition limited the market relatively for Maharashtra’s in- 
dustry, while the taxes, rent and usurious interest which were 
ruining the peasantry—i.e., the entire system of colonial-feudal 
exploitation—reduced the absolute volume of the effective 
demand presented by the village. 


The development of commodity and money relations. 
accelerated the decline of the peasant domestic crafts, above all 
weaving. The economic isolation of the village community was 
finally eliminated. In particular, communal artisans, formerly 
connected with the peasants by relations of natural exchange, 
were turned into small commodity producers doomed to resist 
hopelessly the pressure of imported manufactured goods. The 
increase in the price of cotton dealt a heavy blow at the pro- 
duction of fabrics, particularly cheap cloth: “...The weavers: 
` were undersold by the Manchester manufacturers even in their 
own villages."* Let us recall that Indian weaving was crushed 
by British fabrics made from Indian cotton. Such were the re- 
sults of the division of labour between the British town and the 
Indian village. 

While the village crafts were slowly but inevitably wither- 
ing away, the situation regarding the urban crafts was somewhat 
different. The abolition by the British of the state machinery 
of the Maratha rulers, the Peshwas in Poona and the princes of 
the Bhonsla dynasty in Nagpur, disastrously affected the crafts. 
which used to serve the court, the army and the administration. 
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For example, in the 1860's the production of expensive fabrics. 
in Pauni (near Nagpur) was almost completely stopped.” 

Judging by some later data, the artisans who served the 
teudal lords were dependent on the buyers-up; the buyers-up: 
who at that time were the suppliers of handicraft articles to the- 
feudal chiefs took advantage of the poverty of the craftsmen 
who were unable to buy the expensive initial materials (gold 
and silver thread, ivory, etc.) and to sell their articles at a pro- 
fitable price directly to the high-placed clients. The buyers-upe 
enslaved the artisans by loans and dictated their terms to them. 
A switch-over of the urban crafts from the production of expen- 
sive goods for the nobility to the satisfaction of the needs of the 
peasant population caused a temporary crisis in the existing re- 
lations of production, The conversion of the merchant from æ 
supplier of goods for the court, the noblemen and the army, 
into a middleman between the urban crafts and the predomi- 
nantly rural market at first minimised the dependence of the 
craftsman on trading and moneylender’s capital.” 


29 GCPI, p. 66. 

30 Weaving thrived in Burhanpur, the old centre of handicrafts, thanks. 
to orders of Bhonsla and Sindia and also the exports of fabrics overseas 
including Turkey and Poland. In the 1860's, the position of weavers who» 
produced coarse cloth was better than those who. wove fabrics with gold and 
silver thread and who never had enough money to work on their own account- 

* Till lately the whole command of both the wire-drawing and weaving 
trades was in the hands of the merchants of the city ( of Burhanpur—V. P. ). - 
They found all the materials, and merely paid the stated rates for piecework 
executed by the operatives; the latter were always kept under heavy advances, 
and under Sindia’s rule they could not Jeave their employers while these were’ 
unpaid, unless their new masters chose to clear them; in short, they were 
regularly bought and sold like slaves. The employers now complain Of their 
inability to keep them to their work, and seldom now make advances, as the 
operatives frequently abscond, and being without chattels, debts cannot 
be recovered from them under our (British—V. P.) legal procedure. Of 
course this is altogether advantageous to the operative class; they are 
thus gradually emancipating themselves from the thraldom of the capita- 
list merchants; and a good deal of the outcry made by the latter about 
the decay of the trade may mean only the transfer of the part of their 
old profits on fine goods to the independent manufacturers of coarser 
stuffs.” (GCPI, p. 131). It should be noted that the situation as 
described above, if it were really true, changed before long. Colonia 
laws facilitated the debt bondage of the craftsman by the buyer-up. 
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In the 1870’s and 1880's, the increase in the market demand 
for manufactured goods by the peasants created conditions for 
a resumption of the development of the lowest form of capital- 
ism in Maharashtra’s urban crafts, chiefly in the form of dis- 
persed manufactory controlled by the capital of the buyers-up. 
In some centres of handicraft industry the formation of manu- 
factures was accompanied by a general increase in the output 
of the handicrafts. According to an appraisal of the Ahmed- 
nagar Gazetteer, the number of weaving looms in the district 
increased from 2,300 in 1850 to 3,135 in 1884." In 1868-83, the 
number of coppersmiths in Poona doubled.* But on the whole 
the development of large centres of manufacture did not at all 
mean a general increase in the productive capacity of the handi- 
craft industry, because the rural craftsman was simultaneously 
ruined by the competition of the foreign mill and the manufac- 
tory. Moreover, small urban centres of manufactory production 
‘began to decline before long.” 

Each town of feudal Maharashtra had handicrafts embra- 
cing almost all branches of production. But specialisation of 
handicraft production in one or two leading branches became 
pronounced in some Maharashtra towns already in the second 
half of the 19th century. The other branches either withered 
away completely, or stagnated. Towards the 1880's in Poona, 
which previously had a complete range of handicrafts, cot- 

_ ton weaving, the biggest branch, not only failed to recover from 
the decline in the mid-19th century, but continued to be on the 
downgrade. In 1883, of the 1,100-1,300 looms only 400-600 
produced cotton cloth. 

While falling behind other centres in the production of 
cotton cloth and in other crafts, Poona emerged to one of the 
first places in Maharashtra for the production of silk fabrics, 
metalwares and tobacco processing For example, in 1883 

31 BG, Ahmednagar, Vol. 17, p. 348. 

32 M. P. Joshi, Urban Handicrafts of the Bombay Deccan, Madras, 
1936, p. 57. 

33 Ibid., p, 49. 
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there were 2,320 coppersmiths in Poona. Small workshops of 
‘the manufactory type (with equipment worth Rs. 300-400) con- 
trolled by buyers-up prevailed in this branch.* Tobacco pro- 
cessing establishments employing manual labour, which belong- 
ed to Maharashtrian Brahmins, produced annually up to 700 
tons of bidi and snuff, most of which went for export.” 

Notwithstanding the expansion of some branches, Poona’s 
handicraft industry as a whole did not reach the level of the 
time when the city was the capital of the Peshwa state.” 
The 600 shoe-makers were hard hit by foreign competition and 
had only army orders to work on. No better was the position 
of oil producers who were ruined by competition of imported 
paraffin. By 1888, only 7 or 8 paper-making establishments 
had remained in Poona, each employing 5-6 people. The rest 
of the industry had been throttled by foreign competition.” 

The town of Sholapur became the biggest centre of cotton 
handicraft industry. According to official estimates, at the 
‘beginning of the 1880's there were about 5,000 craftsmen: 
weavers, spinners and dyers.” According to other data, in 1883 
there were 6,405 looms in Sholapur,” 2,240 looms in Malegaon“ 
and 1,200 handlooms in Ahmednagar.“ 

The specialisation of different centres and the concentration 
in them of thousands of craftsmen of one branch was accom- 
panied by the inevitable extension of functions of trading 
capital operating in that craft as the buyer-up of the finished 
articles and supplier of raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods. Consolidation of the position of the buyer-up and the 
gradual subordination of the small commodity producer became 
a characteristic feature of the development of capitalism in 
Maharashtra’s handicraft industry. 


35 M. P. Joshi, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
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Data given in the Gazetteers and the data adduced by 
M. P. Joshi, who studied the development of urban crafts, give 
a full picture of the development of capitalist relations in Maha- 
rashtra’s crafts. For example, in the 1880s a weaver who 
bought raw material on credit from the local merchant and 
‘sold’ his finished articles on market days to the same merchant 
prevailed in Sholapur.* This is a primary form of a dispersed 
manufactory, with the buyer-up distributing raw materials to the 
craftsmen working at home. In Yeola, the biggest silk-weaving 
centre in Maharashtra, 925 looms were in operation in 1883: 
there were only about 100 so-called independent weavers and 
the rest were controlled by 48 buyers-up. In handicraft pro- 
duction, controlled by buyers-up, a detailed division of labour 
was emerging. For example, the production of gold thread by 
home workers was divided into 4 or 5 separate operations and 
of paper, into 3 or 4 operations.” 

In Ahmednagar, big centre of cotton goods production, the 
small craftsman prevailed. He received his raw material on 
credit from the merchant and delivered to him the finished 
cloth. Workshops (karkhanas), having from five to ten looms, 
were formed in Ahmednagar in the 1880's.“ In Poona mer- 
chants also succeeded in gaining control of the weaving craft. 
Only in Malegaon most of the weavers were independent small 
commodity producers. They were not yet enslaved by the 
buyers-up and sold their wares to the merchant who offered a 
higher price. 

The dispersed manufactory, formed as a result of the sub- 
ordination of the craftsman to trading and moneylender’s capi- 
tal, was largely controlled by Gujarati and partly by Marwari 
capitalists, who had obtained a number of privileges in the 
period when the Maratha state existed. 

In the second half of the 19th century, Gujarati and 
Marwari compradores monopolised the supply of major kinds of 
raw materials and semi-manufactures for the small-scale indus- 
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tries. British and Bombay yarn was brought to Poona by the 
Bobras and Gujarati Banias and distributed among the weavers 
in the district." Silk weavers in Poona borrowed money from 
the buyers-up—Marwari Banias and Shimpis (a Maratha caste 
of tailors)—and themselves bought yarn and gold thread or 
worked as home-workers who received semi-manufactures from 
the Banias and Shimpis and were paid piece rates.” 

Early in the 20th century, when Poona largely crushed the 
other manufactory centres producing copper and brass wares, 
its metal-working industry was in the hands of Marwari and 
Gujarati Banias who controlled both the supply of raw materials 
(metal from Britain and Australia) and the sale of finished 
articles, 

, In Ahmednagar, the second cotton goods centre after Shola- 
pur, Gujarati merchants placed the home-working weavers in 
subjection and compelled them to sell their piece goods." The 
silk weaving manufactories, which employed from 600 to 700 
workers, belonged to Gujarati Banias who themselves obtained 
imported (Chinese) raw silk. In the Satara district a few 
weavers had capital and employed workers. Most of them 
borrowed money from Gujaratis and Marwaris to buy yarn and 
repaid the loans in cloth." In Khandesh district, “though many 
of them (weavers—V.P.) are small capitalists, handloom weavers 
are generally employed by men of capital, most of them Vanis 
and some Bohras and Khatris (Maratha caste of weavers—V.P.) 
who supply them with yarn chiefly spun in local and Bombay 
steam mills.” These ‘men of capital’ paid the weavers on the 
average from 2 to 6 annas a day. How large the capital of 
the dealers was can be seen from the fact that buyers-up of silk 
in Yeotmal had capital from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 300,000." 

Alongside the dispersed manufactory, the lowest form of 
capitalist enterprise in industry, centralised mz i 
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In the 1870's, a Telugu entrepreneur established the first capi- 
talist weaving workshop in Sholapur. By 1880, this shop had 
already 20 looms, including the first fly-shuttle looms in 
Sholapur.” 

An industry for the primary processing of cotton began to 
arise in the State in the mid-19th century. In 1875, the Bombay 
Presidency alone had 2,585 steam installations for the ginning 
and baling of cotton.” The key positions in this branch from 
the very outset were seized by large British cotton exporting 
firms and also by Gujarati compradores and Marwari capitalists. 
But among the owners of cotton ginneries there also weré 
Maratha capitalists from among the landowners. In Chindwada 
district, of the four cotton ginneries, one belonged to a landlord 
and the other three to Maharashtrian Brahmins and Marwaris.” 

Manufactory production in colonial India was marked by 
the most ruthless, barbarous exploitation of the workers. First 
place in this respect was perhaps held by cotton ginneries. 
Primitive mechanisation became the basis for the unprecedented 
intensification of labour. In a dispatch from India in the 
London Times, it was reported that during the four-month sea- 
son, the working day of women in cotton ginneries at times 
reached 23 hours. In the course of this working ‘day’ the 
women rested only for two or three hours, during which their 
place was taken by relatives or friends.” The readiness of these 
‘relatives or friends’ to take up work, even if it lasted only for 
two or three hours, testifies to the pressure on the labour market 
exerted by the huge army of concealed unemployed, the main 
prerequisite for the super-exploitation of the workers and 
craftsmen. 

Intensification of labour exploitation assumed monstrous 
proportions. Women had to keep throwing cotton into the 
machine while they ate or fed their children (the hand of the 
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child copied the movements of the mother’s hands). The Times 
wrote in a leading article that child labour was not used because 
the wages of adults were so low that child labour could bring 
no additional profit.” The monstrous length of the working: 
day, the inhuman intensification of labour and the miserable- 
wages not only wore the women workers out, but literally 
killed them. R.F, Wadia, manager of cotton ginning and 
baling establishments in Khandesh, reported that when they 
saw that the women workers were completely exhausted, they 
had to get others from Bombay; workers who toiled for many’ 
hours at a stretch often died.” 

The tragic position of the craftsman and the worker in the- 
manufactory was often aggravated by the fact that capitalist 
exploitation was supplemented by debt bondage. Both the 
buyers-up and the owners of weaving shops widely resorted to 
the debt bondage of the home-workers and the workers in the 
centralised manufactories. Debt bondage of the workers not 
only brought the manufactory owners additional profits, but also 
enabled them to cut wages much below the value of labour- 
power in colonial India. The karkhandars (workshop owners) 
gave weavers advances from 20 to 100 rupees. For this “‘genero- 
sity’ the weavers had to work for the five months of the- 
‘wedding season’ (December-April) when trade was particularly 
lively, and then they were thrown out on the street with the 
obligation to come back in December. 

The manufactory owners, Telugu by nationality, held in 
debt bondage weavers who belonged to the same caste. The: 
weavers belonged to two castes: Padmasali and Kamathi. The: 
first specialised in cotton weaving and the second in silk 
weaving.” 

Owners of weaving manufactories arose from the midst of 
Telugu craftsmen who grew rich as early as in the 1870's. As 
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pointed out earlier, a Telugu weaver organised the first cotton 
manufactory in Sholapur. In addition to centralised manufac- 
tories Telugu capitalists also controlled home-workers who were 
held in bondage by debts." Making use of caste ties and debt 
‘bondage, Telugu capitalists largely monopolised the exploita- 
tion of weavers from their own caste. This monopoly position 
enabled a Telugu to pay his compatriots Rs. 10 for 8-10 sari 
pieces, while Maratha weavers received Rs. 13 for the same 
quantity of woven cloth. The working day of the weaver lasted 
up to 14 hours. The entire family of the weaver, including 
women and children, took part in the work.” But in effect the 
Telugu manufactory owners were merely agents of big trading 
capital. In Sholapur and Ahmednagar, for example, they had 
to supply under contract to the merchants a definite quantity 
of fabrics at a stipulated price. 

The monstrous exploitation of the craftsmen was an inevit- 
able result of the colonial economy. Because of the imports of 
British fabrics and other manufactured goods, the basis for 
prices in the Indian market—deprived of tariff protection—was 
the rate of outlays of social labour (plus superprofits) not in 
India, but in Britain which long ago had completed the transi- 
tion to large-scale production. The main ‘reserve’ of Indian 
handicrafts production in its bitter competitive struggle against 
‘the British mill was the reduction to a bare minimum of the 
price of labour-power of the manual worker (including, of 
course, the home-worker). Debt bondage was the additional, 
pre-capitalist method of reducing the price of labour-power, and 
fn colonial conditions it was to a certain extent an inevitable 
feature of manufactory production. 

The second ‘reserve’ of manual production was the use of 
imported or local factory-made semi-manufactures, relatively 
‘cheaper than the same materials of handicraft production (yarn, 
metals, dyes, etc.). Buyers-up engaged in the provision © 
factory-made semi-manufactures. This in effect turned the 
Indian manufactory into a foreign branch of British, and partly: 
Indian, large-scale industry. The price policy for semi-manu- 
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factures became an effective instrument of exploiting the manu- 
factory worker by the British and Indian millowners. 

Debt bondage of the direct producers, dependence of the 
manufactory on the delivery of factory-made semi-manufactures 
and, lastly, the undeveloped state of capitalist long-term finan- 
cing for productive purposes helped strengthen the control over 
India’s small-scale industry exercised by the trading and money- 
lJender’s capital of the buyers-up. However, by exercising this 
control, the trading and moneylender’s capital, in its turn, acted 
as a middleman subordinated to British and partly to big Indian 
capital. 

The manufactory found its market above all in the country- 
side in which commodity and money relations were developing. 
The orientation of the weaving manufactory on the entire 
Maharashtra market became evident already at the end of the 
19th century. Sholapur produced: coarse cloth for saris worn 
by poor country women in almost all Maharashtra areas. 
Manufactories concentrated in large weaving centres worked 
for the entire Maharashtra market. Their output was sold both 
in Western and Eastern Maharashtra (Central Provinces, Berar 
and Hyderabad). Small centres of hand-woven cotton cloth 
found a market in their district, ie. the same national market. 
The market of the silk weaving manufactory was also limited 
to Maharashtra.” The struggle of the manufactory industry of 
the province for markets from the very outset was objectively a 
struggle for a national Maharashtra market. 

One of the distinctive features of the Indian market was 
the extreme diversity of consumer tastes and needs, Feudal 
India did not have, nor could it have, a single consumer goods 
market, The isolation of hundreds of local markets over the 
centuries produced a countless number of traditional standards 
of consumer goods, the wear or use of which was consolidated 
by religious custom. Members of each caste and subcaste wore 
particular clothing, headgear, jewellery, used special dishes, etc. 

The imports of British manufactured goods have gradually 
unified the tastes of the Indian consumer. But to this day any 
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least well-to-do Indian peasant prefers to buy a sari woven on 
a handloom with traditional caste designs to factory-made 
fabrics, Standardised factory production found it difficult to 
meet the widely varying demands of the Indian consumer, True, 
factories, especially Indian, try to adapt their output to these 
demands, but they do not always succeed. This was much 
easier for the manufactory which arose on the technical basis 
of the handicrafts and used the techniques and skill of the 
craftsmen who for many generations catered to the Indian con- 
sumers, For this reason maximal expansion of the assortment 
of articles designated for diverse local tastes was a characteristic: 
feature in the development of the manufactory in India. Hence 
the inseparable connection of most branches of the Indian 
manufactory, which follows from the very production process, 
with the local, i.e., national market. 

The propertied Maratha classes, as pointed out earlier, 
were largely ousted by British and then by Gujarati and 
Marwari capital from such fields as the exploitation of Maha- 
rashtra’s toilers through trade and moneylending. This influ- 
enced the formation of both the big and the petty industrial 
bourgeoisie from among the Marathas. 

The factory industry of Bombay, Sholapur, Nagpur, Poona 
and other cities belonged to British or Gujarati capital, In 
small-scale industry the position of the non-Marathas (Gujaratis, 
Marwaris, Telugus), as we pointed out earlier, was also quite 
strong. A considerable number of the weavers in Western. 
Maharashtra were members of the Moslem castes of Memons 
and Julahs. Most of them had moved to Maharashtra from other 
Indian provinces. In the 1880's, of the 2,240 looms in Malegaon 
1,700 belouged to Memons from the United Provinces.” 

With the development of the capitalist manufactory, small 
capitalists from among the Marathas came to the fore, chiefly 
from members of the craftsman castes who grew rich, “Mer- 
chant capitalists’ from the Shimpi caste—professional tailors in 
Maharashtra—prevailed in the cotton-weaving industry of 
Poona.” Tilekar, the owner of a small weaving mill and a few 
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weaving manufactories, made his way up from the ranks of 
Marathas in the 1890’s. There is information that Tilekar wag 
closely connected with the Bombay textile industry.” From this 
it could be concluded that Tilekar grew rich on supplying fac- 
tory-made yarn to weavers. In the small-scale metal-working 
industry the workshop owners came from Maratha craftsman 
castes, chiefly of coppersmiths. 

Among the Maratha merchants and small industrialists 
there were also Brahmins and members of the higher peasant 
caste, Marathi, Both castes held a high social position in feudal 
Maharashtra. Brahmins and members of the Marathi caste 
were not only state officials but also engaged in trade and other 
forms of business, After the fall of the Peshwa state business 
became the main source of livelihood for propertied members 
of these castes who lived in towns. 

Industrialists from among the Brahmins and Marathis 
operated in tobacco and cotton-processing industries. It can be 
added that in the 1880's a considerable part of the grain dealers 
in Poona belonged to members of the Marathi caste. Brahmins 
and Marathis predominated among the owners of furniture 
shops. The makers of drugs were chiefly Brahmins.” In other 
words, Brahmin and Marathi small owners operated in crafts in 
which there was no monopoly of a special artisan caste. 

The urban sections of these castes, the highest in Maratha 
society, had a strong and deep interest in handicraft produc- 
tion.” Recollections of the recent prosperity and the relatively 
high educational level of the Brahmins and the Marathis made 
the small proprietors from their midst particularly sensitive to 
direct—political—and indirect, but nevertheless painful, econo- 
mic coercion of the colonial regime. 

Although with the development of the manufactory there 
advanced, from the ranks of the Maratha craftsman castes and 
also from the Brahmins and the Marathis, a rather large group 
of manufactory owners, we must not forget that Gujarati and 
Marwari trading capital succeeded in seizing the key positions 
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in the manufactory production of Maharashtra, because it acted 
as the commercial agent of the large-scale industry of Britain 
and Bombay, which monopolised the supply of semi-manufac- 
tures to the main local branches of the manufactory industry. 
In fact, the domination of trading capital over the manufactory 
owners was in the final analysis an expression of the domination 
of large-scale industry over the manufactory. The capital of 
buyers-up and, through it, British and partly big Indian indus- 


trial capital, appropriated a considerable part of the surplus- — 


value created in Maharashtra’s small-scale industry. This 


impeded the accumulation of funds needed for extended repro- e 


duction. In these conditions the small manufacturers who 
directly subjected the manufactory workers to super-exploita- 
tion, as Marx put it, “are really only middlemen between the 
merchants and their own labourers. The merchant is the actual 
capitalist who vockets the lion’s share of the surplus value.”” 

It should be noted that in contrast to the Europe of the 
period of primitive accumulation (16th-18th centuries) to which 
Marx's statement refers, in colonial India of the period under 
review the ‘merchant’ (buyer-up) no longer played an indepen- 
dent part; he acted as middleman, and himself was compelled 
to give the foreign monopolists and partly Indian millowners a 
larger part of the surplus-value which flowed into his pocket. 
That is why accumulation was impeded not only in small-scale 
industry but also in the sphere of trading capital which operated 
in India’s handicraft industry. The shortage of money of the 
small manufacturers who faced bitter competition of factory- 
made goods, greatly retarded the technical reconstruction of 
small-scale industry. The few innovations did not go beyond 
manual techniques (for example, a fly shuttle). 


The development of the manufactory into a factory was a 
rare occurrence in colonial India. In Maharashtra we know 
only of two instances of weaving manufactories being converted 
into small enterprises of a factory type. A combination of 
machine industry with manual production was characteristic of 
these enterprises. At the Tilekar factory in Sholapur hand- 
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looms prevailed over powerlooms." The company had several 
hand-weaving establishments.” 

At the end of the 1880's, a Maharashtrian, Anandrao Bhau 
Godambe, established in Poona a large workshop for making 
copper and brass utensils. But in 1908, after 20 years of opera- 
tion, it failed and was taken over by Hukamchand Ishwardas, a 
Gujarati, who formerly engagel in selling the output of this 
shop. We do not know whether machines were used at this 
shop, but evidently it sufficiently exceeded in size the other 
copper-working karkhans of Poona to be singled out.” 

Large-scale industry in Maharashtra, as throughout India, 
arose with few exceptions from scratch, as a result of the build- 
ing of mills by British capitalists and the biggest Indian mer- 
chants. The development of capitalism in three stages (small 
commodity production—manufactory—factory), customary in 
independent Western countries, did not occur here. The manu- 
factory could not grow over into a factory and the small indus- 
trialist had no way of becoming a factory owner. 

In addition to these phenomena, common for the entire 
Indian bourgeoisie, there were also special circumstances which 
impeded the development of the Maratha bourgeoisie. One of 
the main reasons was the relative weakness of the local mer- 
chants and moneylenders at the time when the colonial regime 
was established in the country. This enabled the Gujarati and 
Marwari capitalists, who had been long connected with British 
trading capital, to monopolise the exploitation of the Maratha 
craftsmen through compradore activities and moneylending. 

The second reason for the weakness of the Maratha bour- 
beoisie was that the money accumulated by the propertied 
classes in the towns was used for buying landed property. 
Carrying out their land-tax measures the colonialists, according 
to the authoritative statement of G. Keating, director of thé 
department of agriculture of the Bombay Presidency, expected 
that the free sale of land would prompt traders and persons 
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drawing pensions to invest money in the acquisition and 
improvement of land.” 

Early in the 20th century, one-sixth of the land in the 
Bombay Deccan (that is chiefly in Western Maharashtra), even 
according to Keating’s admission, belonged to non-agricultural 
classes who did not invest in land improvement and preferred 
to lease it on fettering terms.” 

All these circumstances retarded the investment of the 
accumulations of large merchant capital in Maharashtra in the 
factory industry. Capitalism developed in the industry of the 
interior areas mainly in the form of the dispersed and cenira- 
lised manufactory, where capitalist exploitation was supplement- 
ed by the debt bondage of the direct producer. The Maratha 
bourgeoisie was formed primarily as a small-scale trading and 
manufactory bourgeoisie. Its transition to a higher stage of 
enterprise was kept back by the colonial raj. 

The Maratha petty-bourgeoisie thus suffered most directly 
from the insufficient, slow capitalist development of India as a 
result of colonial rule. India’s industrial enterprise was fettered 
by the limited bounds of the consumer demand of the semi- 
feudal countryside, the competition of British factory-made 
goods in the home market which was very narrow, the absence 
of proper capitalist credits and dependence on imported semi- 
manufactures, That is why the objective interests of the 
Maratha petty-bourgeoisie, despite its inherent religious-com- 
munal and caste prejudices and the archaic forms of ideology, 
impelled it to irreconcilable struggle against British imperialism. 
The weakness of the big Maratha bourgeoisie made possible 
the prevalence of petty-bourgeois slogans in the programme of 
the national movement of the Maratha people. These circum- 
stances objectively promoted the rise in Maharashtra of the 
political trend headed by Tilak which expressed with utmost 
consistency and force the anti-imperialist tendency towards the 
independent capitalist development of India. 
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In the second half of the 19th century Bombay finally 
became, alongside Calcutta, the biggest centre of British capital 
in India. In that period several clear analogies could be drawn 
between Bombay and Calcutta. The conversion of India into 
a source of raw materials for British industry was accompanied 
by a marked expansion of exports through these ports in the 
1860's. Calcutta took first place in the export of jute and 
Bombay in the export of cotton. The export of capital goods 
from Britain to India which began in the same period resulted 
in the rise of a large-scale jute industry in Calcutta and a large- 
scale cotton industry in Bombay. 

But these outwardly similar features in the economy of 
India’s largest cities concealed deep differences. Calcutta deve- 
loped primarily as a centre of direct colonial exploitation, while 
Bombay preserved and further developed features of a centre 
of colonial exploitation effected through relatively independent 
local capital. As a result of the policy pursued in Bengal by 
the British colonialists, of ousting to the utmost local elements 
from business enterprise, the tendency towards independent 
capitalist development emerged in Calcutta relatively late. In 
Bombay, where the colonialists in view of the half a century of 
resistance by the freedom-loving Marathas, had to give the 
local propertied classes a greater measure of independence and 
more favourable terms of co-operation, the capitalist tendency 
was pronounced earlier, with greater force and at a higher— 
from the point of view of capitalist development—level. In 
Bombay the sector of the national capitalist economy received 
the most favourable opportunities for development in colonial 
conditions. 

It was in Bombay that the big national bourgeoisie and its 
ideologists (D. Naorojee, P. Mehta, M. G. Ranade) arose for the 
first time. It was in Bombay that the vanguard of the liberation 
movement, the Indian working class, was first formed. The 
fusion of the labour movement with Marxist ideology that took 
place at a later period, also occurred in Bombay. Thus, the 
heroic resistance offered by the Marathas to the British con- 
querors was truly of great historical importance not only 
because it enriched the patriotic traditions of the Indian people. 
The Maratha resistance to the British objectively promoted the 
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rise of national capitalist enterprise and the corresponding new 
patriotic classes of Indian society. 

In this article we present merely a brief review of the 
development of large-scale industry and the rise of the bour- 
geoisie of Bombay in the second half of the 19th century”. 

In 1854, a cotton mill, the first successfully operating enter- 
prise of large-scale industry in India, was commissioned in 
Bombay. In the next five years another eight mills were built, 
chiefly spinning mills. 

The construction of mills as such did not immediately 
change the relations between the propertied classes of Bombay 
and the British regime. More than that, at the initial stage the 
industrial activity of the rich Bombay citizens seemed to be an 
extension of their compradore operations, which included the 
marketing of British yarn in China. Let us recall that the 
export of goods to China gave the British foreign currency 
(silver) needed for the purchase of raw materials in India and 
other Asian countries. A few big Bombay compradores who 
took part in this trade rightly reasoned that it would be even 
more profitable to produce the yarn at their own mills and then 
sell it in China”, 

The first Bombay manufacturers were the very rich com- 
pradores from the Parsee community; K. R. Cama and G. Jee- 
jeebhoy, opium traders; M. N. Petit, a broker of English firms, 
and his son D. M. Petit; M. F. Pandey, a middleman engaged 
in the sale of British fabrics; B. Wadia, who came from a family 
of shipbuilding contractors of the East India Company. The 
Hindu community was represented by three persons: W. 
Madhowdas of the Bania community, member of the board of 
directors of the semi-official Bank of the Bombay Presidency; 
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M. Gokuldas of the Bhatia community, a trader in English 
textiles; and M. Naik, a broker of an English firm.” Thus, the 
first Bombay millowners were from the Parsee community and: 
Gujaratis from Hindu merchant and moneylender castes, Such 
a national and communal composition was characteristic, as we 
shall further see, of Bombay's national bourgeoisie in the 
later period. Changes in this respect were introduced only in 
the 1870's-80's by the appearance of manufacturers from: 
Gujarati Moslem merchant communities, mainly Bohra and. 
Khoja. 

Mention should be made of the enterprise and sweep of 
the Bombay merchants who boldly ventured into a new field,, 
the building of factories. It was the emerging Indian bour- 
geoisie of Bombay that was the founder of the factory industry 
in India. British capitalists began to build jute mills in Cal- 
cutta a few years later and on a smaller scale. This fact alone’ 
refutes the hypocritical complaints of some Western economists 
about the ‘timidity’ and ‘conservatism’ of Indian capital. It is: 
a different thing that in the quest for profit the Indian bour- 
geoisie operating in conditions of colonial economy, more tham 
once stopped the investment of its accumulations in large-scale 
industry and confined itself to the ‘traditional’ spheres of acti- 
vity—trade, moneylending, land ownership and small-scale: 
industry. 

The Bombay bourgeoisie discontinued industrial construc- 
tion and resumed compradore operations with fresh energy in- 
the 1860's when the American Civil War cut off the imports of 
American cotton to Europe, and prices of Indian cotton rose 
3-4 times, The active participation of Bombay merchants in’ 
cotton speculation is explained not only by the possibility of 
making money during the boom years, but also by the fact that 
expensive cotton made it less profitable to build new mills. In 
the 1860's only four new cotton mills were commissioned in 
Bombay. 

We should not, however, simplify this to mean that the: 
cotton boom, as all compradore activities, merely hampered the 
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development of a national industry. In a colonial country 
-compradore activities prepare one of the requisites for large- 
scale industrial enterprise—the accumulation of capital. The 
-cotton boom, for example, brought the Bombay merchants pro- 
fits of over Rs. 50 crores." The Indian Industrial Commission 
(1919) which included F. E. Currimbhoy and D. J. Tata, descen- 
-dants of the richest Bombay compradores in the mid-19th cen- 
tury, stated in its report that a big part of the capital invested 
in Bombay’s cotton goods industry consisted of profits made on 
the opium trade with China and, of course, the money which 
flowed to Bombay during the cotton boom in the 1860's. We 
would only add that the sources of primitive accumulation of 
the Bombay manufacturers were actually much more diverse 
-and included participation in the marketing of British goods, 
deliveries for the army and the colonial authorities, credit 
operations and other forms of compradore activities. Banking 
was an important sphere of activity of the Bombay rich, espe- 
cially since the mid-19th century. Bombay merchants and 
manufacturers not only owned shares in British banks but also 
established banks of their own. Three-fourths of the shares of 
the Oriental Bank, one of the biggest British banks in Bombay, 
belonged to the Parsee Dadabhoy Pestonjee Wadia. The Com- 
mercial Bank of India was founded in 1845 on the initiative of 
Bombay merchants.” Bombay banks largely engaged in 
financing foreign trade operations and made no long-term 
investments in industry. 

Reverting to industrial construction in Bombay in the 
‘second half of the 19th century, during the cotton boom the 
colonial administration introduced preferential railway rates on 
the transport of Indian cotton to stimulate its exports. The cost 
of transporting fabrics from Bombay to the internal markets 
was also cut considerably by the reduction of railway rates from 
ports to the interior, made in the interest of British firms. Tha 
policy of railway rates applied by the British in their own 
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interests helped concentrate the cotton goods industry in Bom- 
‘bay which was relatively far removed from the centres of cotton 
growing and the main consuming areas. 

The cotton boom and the subsequent growth of trade 
brought to the fore a group of manufacturers from among the 
cotton merchants who gradually transferred part of their accu- 
mulation to industry. In 1863, a mill was established by P. R. 
Kolah, a big Parsee cotton trader who had been a partner of 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, one of the founders of the Indian Congress. 
In the same year a mill was put into operation by a member of 
the Gujarati Moslem merchant community, Khoja Kassumbhoy 
Dharamsey, the first Moslem millowner.* In 1869, the Parsee 
Jamshedjee Nassurwanjee Tata, the most prominent Indian 
capitalist of the second half of the 19th century, became active 
in industry. The Tata family made its fortune very quickly on 
deliveries for British troops which operated in Iran (1857) and 
Ethiopia (1867), on the export of opium to China and on cotton 
speculation. Tata’s Alexandra Mill which was put into opera- 
tion in 1869 was sold two years later and the money received 
was invested in a new cotton goods mill, this time in Nagpur, 
Eastern Maharashtra, in the area which offered cheap cotton 
and super-cheap labour and presented a big demand for cloth. 
The advantageous location and efficient organisation of produc- 
tion brought Tata huge profits.” 

In the last third of the 19th century, the building of cotton 
mills in Bombay was continued at quite a fast pace. By 1895, 
70 cotton mills had been operating in the city. Big Gujarati 
vompradores continued to prevail among manufacturers. The 
most ptominent millowners were the Petits who built three 
more mills; Wadia (two mills); and also rich merchants who 
traded with China, members of the Khoja caste—Currimbhoy 
and others. 

British capital joined in the industrial development of 
Bombay rather late. The first factory run by a British firm was 
put into operation in 1847, ie., 20 years after the first Indian 
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mill. But in the 1880's the British launched quite extensive 
industrial construction in Bombay and by 1895 they owned 14 
mills. True, here we include the mills which were owned by. 
the anglicised Sassoon family, Baghdad Jews who moved to 
Bombay in the 1820’s and increased their fortune by compra- 
dore trade. 

Early in the 20th century cotton mills held a predominat- 

ing place in Bombay industry (in 1908 they employed 102.000: 
mill-hands as compared with 33,000 workers in other branches 
of large-scale industry). But certain handicrafts, in which iens 
of thousands of craftsmen were engaged, survived in the city. 
Next to mills whose output was sold not so much in India as in 
Far and Middle Eastern countries, there were small weaving 
‘shops which produced local kinds of fabrics for the well-to-do 
sections of Bombay's population (in 1901, they employed 7,500 
weavers). Other handicrafts (footwear, pottery, jewellery, 
tobacco, vegetable-oil extraction, confectionery and bread 
baking, etc.) also catered chiefly to the city’s population of 
500,000." 

We pointed out earlier that in the second half of the 19th 
century Bombay continued to develop as a major intermediary 
centre of trade between Britain and India. In the 1890's Bom- 
bay's total foreign trade rose 11 times over as compared with 
the 1840's. First place among imports was held by fabrics and 
yarn (40-50 per cent of the total value of imports), alcoholic 
beverages (20 per cent) and sugar (about 10 per cent), The 
bulk of Bombay's imports consisted of consumer goods which 
at the end of the 19th century India could already produce in- 
dustrially, and of alcoholic beverages largely consuihed by 
British officials, army officers and soldiers. But the export of 
British capital which already began and the construction of 
mills by national capital resulted in the appearance of a small 
but constantly growing item in Indian imports, namely machi- 
nery. It did not exceed 5 per cent of Bombay's imports at the 
end of the 19th century, but each machine was a seed of future 


discord between the two countries, the imperialist and the 
colonial. 
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In the 1850's cotton advanced to first place in the goods 
exported from Bombay (previously it was held by opium). At 
the end of the 19th century cotton accounted for one-third of 
all exports. Second place was held by oil-bearing seeds and 
wheat. The export of opium continued to rise in absolute 
volume up to the 1870's and after that began to fall slowly. 
Even at the end of the 19th century Rs. 30 million worth of 
this narcotic were exported from Bombay to Asian countries. 
Goods typical of a colony, as a source of agricultural raw mate- 
rials, thus predominated in exports. But the development of a 
factory industry introduced changes in exports as well: in the 
1890's yarn and fabrics accounted for more than 25 per cent of 
all the goods exported from Bombay." As we see, the growing 
large-scale industry in India introduced new items into 
Bombay's foreign trade. 

Some idea of the branches on which the Bombay bour- 
geoisie concentrated its activities is given by data on the joint- 
stock companies of Bombay in 1908. Almost half of the paid- 
up capital of all companies was invested in cotton mills: 
Rs. 9.15 crores out of Rs. 18.65 crores. Total joint-stock capital 
of Bombay's industrial companies alone amounted to about 
Rs. 117 crores, Of the other fields in which joint-stock capital 
was invested the most important were banks (Rs. 1.27 crores), 
railways and tramways (Rs. 1.88 crores), shipping (Rs. 0.79 
crores), landed property and buildings (Rs. 1.02 crores). 

These figures require big adjustments. Most of the com- 
mercial and credit operations of Indian businessmen in Bombay 
were conducted by private (not joint-stock) firms. The many 
crores of rupees circulating in the sphere of trade and finance 
in Bombay greatly exceeded the capital of industrial enterprises. 
But what is characteristic is that the higher forms of capital 
organisation prevailed in national industry. 

As for British capital, the overwhelming majority of British 
commercial firms and banks operating in Bombay were register- 
ed in Britain and were not included in the figures given earlier. 
This changes still more the correlation in favour of trading and 
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banking capital. Early in the 20th century Bombay, notwith- 
standing the consolidation of the positions of national industrial 
capital, still remained primarily a centre of trading and bank 
capital which exploited India as a source of raw materials and 
as a market. 

The national composition of Bombay's population changed 
throughout the centuries. But Bombay never was a cosmo- 
politan city, contrary to the claims of British historians, Of 
course, scores of thousands of people of the most diverse 
nationalities, creeds and citizenship resided in Bombay, as in 
any port of world significance. By the way, the British pre- 
dominated among the foreigners who lived in this big colonial 
centre of the British empire. According to the data of British 
censuses, in the 19th century the number of Bombay residents 
born outside India did not exceed 2-3 per cent. That is why 
changes essential for the national composition of this big Indian 
city could occur only among its Indian population. 


Before Bombay was captured by the British, Marathas. 


lived both on the coast and the island. With the conversion of 
Bombay into the biggest trading centre of the East India Com- 
pany on India’s western coast, many Gujaratis settled there and 
in the 18th century they possibly comprised a relative majority 
among the Bombay residents. But in the 19th century, after 
Maharashtra was conquered, the Maratha population of Bom- 
bay grew rapidly. The ruined Maratha peasants and craftsinen 
and the seasonal workers from among the peasants who hoped 
to bolster up their farms by earnings in the city, moved en 
masse to Bombay. By 1901 Marathas made up the majority of 
Bombay's population (51 per cent). 

The share of the Maharashtrians was greater among the 
working population of the city. Approximately 75 per cent of 
Bombay's factory workers were Hindus and the rest Moslems. 
Among the Hindus the Gazetteer singles out the newcomers 
from Konkan, Ghatis (this name, literally ‘mountaineers’, 
was given to dwellers of the mountainuous areas of Maha- 
rashtra), and members of the Pardesi caste. Most Moslem 
workers belonged to the Julahs, a weavers’ caste.” More thar. 
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half of the Maharashtrians (in 1901, 220,000, or 28.6 per cent 
of the population) belénged to the Maratha caste," the maim 
caste of full-fledged members of the village community in 
Maharashtra, These impoverished peasants or rural seasonal 
workers were employed in almost all branches of industry and 
the public utilities of Bombay, arousing admiration by their 
diligence even among the colonial officials.* Many of them. 
belonged to the craftsmen castes of Shimpi, Sonar and Teli. 

The second biggest national group in Bombay was the 
Gujaratis (26 per cent of the population). The biggest com- 
munity among them was the Bania (over 20 per cent). It would 
be wrong, however, to claim that the Gujaratis operated only 
in the commercial world of Bombay. The relatively more pros- 
perous Gujarat countryside naturally gave the city fewer 
workers than the Maratha village. Moreover, Gujarat had its. 
own large commercial and industrial centre, Ahmedabad. But 
among the workers of Bombay there were thousands of 
Gujaratis, especially from the Surat District, the closest to 
Bombay. In particular, members of the Dhedh (or Mahar) 
caste of village servants were employed as workers and street 
cleaners”. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the big Indian bour- 
geoisie in Bombay was predominantly Gujarati by nationality, 
although strong groups of Marwari and Hindustani bourgeoisie 
also appeared. The Bombay Gazetteer pointed out that the 
trade of Bombay was largely in the hands of people who spoke 
Gujarati; local merchants usually kept their accounts in 
Gujarati“ Enumerating the castes and religious communities 
to which prominent capitalists belonged, the Gazetteer men- 
tioned the Gujarati castes of Bhatia, Bania, Khoja, Parsee and 
also Marwari and the Hindustani community of Moslem 
Memons.® Of the Maharashtrian castes mention is made 


91 Ibid., p. 272. 

92 Ibid., p. 224. 

93 Ibid., p. 226. 

94 Thid., p. 329. 

95 “ The capitalists of Bombay belong to various classes: Bhattia, 
Jain, Marwari, Bania, Khoja, Memon, Bohra, Parsi and Jews; while among 
the Gujarat and Deccan Brahmins, the Sonars (jewellers’ caste—V. P.), 
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only of the Deccan Brahmins who are listed among the Bombay 
rich. Since there were no Brahmins among businessmen at that 
time, it may be assumed that the rich Maharashtrians were 
‘either landlords who lived in Bombay or representatives of the 
earned professions, chiefly prosperous lawyers. 

* *. * 


Notwithstanding the relatively favourable conditions for 
development, the national bourgeoisie of Bombay, as well as of 
tthe whole of India, was compelled to hand over to the British 
the superprofits extracted at its enterprises through the 
monstrous exploitation of the Indian working class. Part of 
‘these superprofits were appropriated by the state machine 
through excise duties, taxes, rail freight rates, duties on import- 
ed equipment, semi-manufactures and raw materials. Another 
part was directly appropriated by British capital which forced 
the Indian manufacturers to pay high monopoly prices for 
equipment, engineering and technical services, supplies (coal, 
oil, lubricants), semi-manufactures (yarn, metals, dyes) and 
even for raw materials (for example, Egyptian long-staple 
cotton). It was largely on the profits extracted in this way that 
representatives of British capital (agents of engineering firms, 
technical managers and even foremen) were able, with the sup- 
port of British banks, to build numerous factories in Bombay, 
Cawnpore and elsewhere. 

The main economic requisite for the extraction of colonial 
‘superprofits, formed in national industry, was the absence of 
‘the manufacture of modern means of production, ie. machi- 
nery. An idea of the heavy tribute the national industry had to 


the Arabs and the Hindus from Multan will be found a certain number 
of rich individuals. The Bhattias are chiefly cloth-merchants, landlords and 
millowners; the Jains of Gujarat are bankers, jewellers, shroffs and 
Commission agents, while those of Cutch are grain merchants and cotton- 
‘brokers; the Marwaris are money-lenders, and speculate in opium, cotton, 
silver and gold; the Banias do the same and are traders of every denomi- 
‘nation; the Khojas are landlords, millowners, general merchants, contractors 
and doa large trade in imports and exports; the Bohras and Memons 
are landlords, contractors, stationery merchants and general traders. The 
Parsis are ubiquitous in every branch of trade; the European capitalist 
ás usually a large exporter and importer. " GCBI, Vol. 1, p. 233. 
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pay to British capital for its technical backwardness can be 
had from the statement of so authoritative a person as the 
Secretary for Indian Affairs, Sir Charles Wood. He told the 
House of Commons that in the 1860's factory equipment cost 
in India three times as much as in Britain and coal, six times 
as much." In the second half of the 19th century, the equip- 
ment of a cotton mill in Bombay cost Rs. 7 or 8 lakhs on the 
average.” It can easily be calculated that on the equipment of 
only one cotton mill the national bourgeoisie had to overpay 
British engineering firms up to Rs. 5 lakhs, or about half of the 
joint-stock capital. 

The appropriation by foreign capital of a considerable part 
of the surplus-value created by the Indian proletariat at national 
factories made the extraction of additional surplus-value a pre- 
requisite for obtaining an average profit by national industrial 
capital. In other words, since the colonialists exacted a heavy 
tribute from the national industry, the operation of Indian in- 
dustrial capital was impossible without sharply intensifying the 
exploitation of the working class. British capital consequently 
exploited the Indian proletariat not only at its own factories, 
but also at enterprises which belonged to the national bour- 
geoisie. 

The colonialists actually made no secret of the fact that the 
super-exploitation of the Indian workers was the source of pay- 
ing for equipment and the engineering and technical services 
and materials at monopoly-high prices. Sir Charles Wood, after 
telling the House of Commons about the prices of equipment 
and coal in India and Britain, remarked that in India huge 
sums were saved on wages; while in Lancashire even a small 
mill spent about £400 sterling a week on this item, in India the 
same labour-power cost only £100." 

The double capitalist oppression was above all manifested 
in that the Indian worker was compelled to sell his labour- 
power for a price much lower than the value of a bare 


96 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, Vol. 163, p. 497. 


97 Bombay Industries. .,p. 47. 
98 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, Vol. 163, p. 497. 
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minimum of the means of subsistence. Golonialism sharply 
worsened the lot of the Indian working class, which was the- 
objective economic cause of the irreconcilable anti-imperialist 
struggle of the Indian proletariat. 

The national bourgeoisie had two ways of increasing its 
industrial profits: either to cut the outlays on labour (that is, 
further depress the living standard of the working class) or 
reduce the aggregate ‘tax on profits’ levied by imperialism on 
national industry, That is why every drive of the imperialists: 
on the profits of the national bourgeoisie almost directly 
increased the latter's pressure on the working class and, con- 
versely, the growing resistance of the working class forced the 
national bourgeoisie to uphold more resolutely its economic 
interests against the onslaught of the British capital and the 
colonial authorities. Consequently, even the purely economic 
struggle of the Indian proletariat in national factories objec- 
tively had an anti-imperialist meaning, because it presented 
certain obstacles to the onslaught of imperialism on the national 
industry and aggravated contradictions between the Indian 


of co-operation with it 
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services. 

e sphere of compradore 


onal industry in Bombay: 
was fraught with a deep contradiction. In the most general 
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terms this contradiction consisted in that the accumulations 
made in the course of co-operating with foreign capital were 
invested in a sphere of the economy whose development 
inevitably clashed with the imperialist aspirations of the foreign 
capitalists. True, in the second half of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, the contradiction between the character of accumula- 
tion and the direction of capital investments was still maturing. 
It developed in its most acute forms much later, in the period 
of the world crisis of 1929-38 and after it when the volume of 
compradore operations shrank in absolute terms and large-scale 
industry became the main sphere of reproduction of national 
capital on an extended scale. But we should take into account ` 
the fact that the share of profits from large-scale industries; 
chiefly cotton, in the total sum of accumulations by the Indian 
bourgeoisie was growing all the time even in the period under 
review. 

The contradiction between the compradore and the indus- 
trial activities of the Bombay bourgeoisie found its direct ex- 
Pression: its representatives often acted as middlemen in the 
sale of foreign goods similar to those produced in its own fae- 
tories (chiefly fabrics) or participated in the exports of Indian 
raw materials (cotton) from which goods (fabrics) were 
produced in capitalist countries—goods which subsequently 
competed in India’s markets with the output of Bombay's indus- 
try. In the second half of the 19th century this contradiction 
was aggravated by the parallel growth of local production of 
cotton goods and their import from Britain. In the 1890's,- 
imports of fabrics through Bombay rose almost four times as 
against 1880's, when the cotton textile industry was being built 
up in Bombay. While hundreds of millions of yards of Lanca- 
shire cotton goods were imported via Bombay, the local mills 
had to expand the sale of their output, chiefly yarn, in overseas 
markets. At the end of the 19th century, exports of Bombay 
yarn almost reached and early in the 20th century surpassed 
the volume of imports of British fabrics.” Up to the end of the 
19th century, the weak ties between the national industry in 
Bombay and the national market of India blunted to a certain 


99 GBCI, Vol. 1, p. 421. 
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extent the contradictions between the local bourgeoisie and 
‘imperialism, inasmuch as the Bombay millowners found a 
market for their output in Asia, particularly China. But at the 
beginning of the 20th century Japanese fabrics and yarn began 
to oust Bombay industry from the Far Eastern markets. The 
only way out for Bombay’s industry was to secure a place for 
itself in the home market. The inevitable turning of the large- 
scale national industry to the home market was one of the main 
reasons why the big Indian bourgeoisie supported the Swadeshi 
movement. 

The building up of a large-scale national industry in 
Bombay prepared—for the first time in India—the ground for 
a conflict of two forces in large-scale industry, developing 
Indian capitalism and foreign imperialism predominating in 
the country. It was not the peasants and the petty-bourgeoisie 
in trade and the crafts, but the new social classes—the big 
national bourgeoisie and the industrial proletariat—who acted 
as the vehicles of the trend for independent economic deve- 
lopment. 

The contradictions between the big national bourgeoisie 
and imperialism radically differed in character from the contra- 
dictions between imperialism and the Indian proletariat. For 
the big bourgeoisie, in view of the growing scale of its compra- 
„dore operations at that time, the conflict with imperialism in 
large-scale industry was a question of extending the sphere for 
the application of its capital and of increasing its profits. As 
.to the proletariat, the further penetration of British capital 
threatened it with direct physical extinction, For the petty- 
bourgeoisie also, imperialist oppression and exploitation was a 
threat to its very existence. The anti-imperialist interests of the 
petty-bourgeoisie and of the proletariat coincided in many 
respects, and this facilitated the spread of the ideas of petty- 
bourgeois patriotic democracy among the workers, The condi- 
tions for the fusion of the labour movement of India with pro- 


letarian ideology appeared at a later stage, beyond the period 
covered in the present article, 


Social Thought in Bengal in Late 19th 
and Early 20th Centuries 


E. N. Komarov 


In THE last quarter of the 19th century, the liberation move- 
ment in India started developing as the Indian people’s common 
struggle for the freedom of the country. Underlying this pro- 
cess was the formation of new all-India social and economic 
bonds and the evolution of the various Indian peoples into 
distinct entities. Owing to the uneven development of the 
vast Indian sub-continent, due largely to its colonial subjuga- 
tion, this process of evolution of the Indian peoples did not 
start simultaneously, The national-liberation movement too 
developed differently in India. 

Bengal, Maharashtra and some regions of the Madras 
Presidency were socially and economically far ahead of the 
other regions of India. Calcutta in Bengal, Bombay, in 
those days the metropolis of Maharashtra, and the city of 
Madras, were the chief economic and political centres of the 
country, colonial India’s main outlets ‘to the outside world, to 
the world capitalist market. As early as in the second half of 
the 19th century, they were already big cities with distinct 
capitalist features. It was from these cities that the first rail- 
ways were stretched deep inland; it was here that the first 
factories and mills arose and the first higher educational estab- 
lishments opened. In North India, the Punjab likewise 
increasingly grew in political and economic importance. 

By the end of the 19th century, the national movement in 
these areas, especially among the Bengalis and Marathas, had 
already traversed a long road, its history running into several 
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decades. It exerted a great impact on the later national 
awakening. Bengal and Maharashtra at that time became 
major centres of the rising all-India national-liberation 
movement. 

It was in Bengal that the national movement was organised, 
for the first time in India, on a mass scale. Bengali mass actions 
against the colonial oppressors in 1905 initiated the nation-wide 
` upsurge of the national-liberation movement in the first decade 
of the 20th century, Naturally enough, the radical trend in the 
national movement was more prominent in Bengal. Tilak him- 
self repeatedly pointed out the Bengalis’ outstanding role in the 
struggle for India’s liberation. In 1906 he said that the mass 
national movement in Bengal “will be the edifice for the 
regeneration of India,” 

The awakening of the Indian and, particularly, the Bengali 
masses to conscious struggle against colonial oppression, started 
in the first decade of the 20th century, was prepared by the 
‘whole course of the country’s socio-economic development. It 
was preceded by a long evolution of the national movement 
which arose in Bengal early in the 19th century, and later ad- 
vanced to the forefront of all social and political life in India. 

I 

In the latter half of the 19th century, conditions emerged 
in colonial India, in Bengal particularly, for the development 
of capitalism; and capitalist production indeed Sprang up. This 
period consummated the conversion of India by British capital 
into a market for British manufactures and a source of raw 
materials for British industry, The Indian market was flooded 
with British goods, especially cotton textiles. At the same time 
the outflow of agricultural raw materials from India swelled 
enormously, A bigger hold than on many other regions of 
India was gained by the British on Bengal, which way back in 
the 18th century, was the first victim of their conquest on this 
sub-continent. In the second half of the 19th century they took 
out of Bengal huge quantities of agricultural products. Bengal 
became the chief supplier of jute to the world market. It 


—— i, 
1B. G. Tilak, His Writings and Speeches, Madras, 1919, p. 46. 
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ranked first in the export of rice from India. It accounted for 
much of the indigo exports, which started on a large scale 
already in the first half of the 19th century, as well as many 
-other agricultural products.. The inclusion of Bengal in the 
world capitalist trade system caused a big expansion of commo- 
dity production and prepared the ground for the development 
of capitalism in India. 

Besides exploiting India as a market for their manufactures 
and a source of raw materials for their industry, the British in 
the second half of the 19th century started increasingly to 
pursue a new way of colonial exploitation, peculiar to the 
approaching era of imperialism, namely, export of capital to ` 
India. The British investments first and foremost ensured the 
intensive exploitation of the country as an agrarian appendage 
of industrial Britain. The domination of British capital retard- 
.ed the development of indigenous industry and capitalism in 
India. At the same time imports of capital made for a certain 
development of capitalist production. 

These contradictory trends in the colonial economy were 
particularly striking in Bengal. The exploitation of India as a 
market and source of raw materials required the development 
of the means of communication and some manufacturing indus- 
tries. This attracted British capital. In the Bengal Presidency, 
the railways, whose construction started in the 1850's reached 
1,405 miles in 1880 and 4,578 miles in 1904.2 Serving primarily 
the needs of colonial exploitation, these railways converged on 
Calcutta, India’s biggest port. In this city and its environs, the 
first factories and mills for the processing of agricultural raw 
materials sprang up in the 1850's-60's. Manufacture of jute 
goods in British-owned mills became the basic industry in 
Bengal, From 19 in 1880 the number of jute mills in Bengal 
rose to 86 in 1908. The needs of the railways, the jute indus- 
try, and shipping, stimulated some coal mining whose output 
rose from 930,000 tons in 1880 to 6,500,000 tons in 1903, Bengal 
accounting for 83 per cent of India’s total coal production. 


2 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VII, Bengal, Vol. IX, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, Oxford, 1908. All further statistical data have been 
taken from this source. 
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British capital also dominated the coal industry, owning the 
larger collieries. Modern iron and steel making too sprang up 
—on a very small scale—as did small metalworking establish- 
ments—railway and other workshops—which only served some 
current needs of existing factories, mills and railways. 

At the same time in Bengal, as in the rest of India, the pro- 
duction of machinery and equipment was not developed and 
the output of iron and steel was insignificant. As for the output 
of mill-made consumer goods it was much smaller in Bengal 
than in the Bombay Presidency, for instance. With its nearly 
80,000,000 population Bengal Province in 1903 had but 10 
` cotton mills. And the Bengal market was flooded with British 
goods. 

None the less, for all the limitations and deformities 
imposed by the rule of foreign capital, manufacturing industry 
and capitalism did make increasing headway, and this in turn 


classes, the proletariat and the 
A national intelligentsia began 
to rise. Cities developed along capitalist lines. In 1901 Bengal 
of over 100,000 each. Calcutta, 
India, the economic and cul- 
; North-east India, had (with 
its suburbs) 1,000,000 inhabitants, having already by then 
n the world, Presenting an 
alisation, it stood practically 
my in a backward agrarian 
this new-type city signified 
historic period in the country’s life. 
Referring to Calcutta, J. Ramsey Macdonald, who visited India 
in 1909, wrote : 
On the outskirts tall chimneys belch out black smoke; the 
river is crowded with craft; the streets are choked with 
traffic... This is a new world, I keep asking myself con- 
stantly: ‘Am I still in India.” 
In 1903, the strength of the registered factories, mills and 
railways in the Bengal Presidency totaled 262,000 workers, of 
——— 


INR Macdonald, The Awakening of India, London, 1910, p. 289. 
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whom nearly a half (123,000) were employed in the jute indus~ 
try. These figures do not include the workers of small. 
capitalist-type establishments. Still, the working class consti- 
tuted a very small fraction of the total population. In Bengal, 
as in Bombay, the industrial proletariat, which was ruthlessly 
exploited, was then just coming into being. The overwhelming. 
majority of the factory workers were closely connected with 
their villages and the permanent industrial proletariat was- 
numerically very small. Nevertheless the factory workers of 
Bengal constituted a weighty force of the national-liberation. 
movement already in the early years of the 20th century. 

Expansion of commodity and money relations made for the 
further growth of trading capital. There sprang up in Bengal 
a multitude of various Indian-owned trading firms. These 
firms, especially the bigger ones, largely engaged in compra- 
dore trade, and also catered to Bengal’s rising home market. 
To some extent Indian trading capital in Bengal also went into 
industry. Alongside British-owned large enterprises there arose’ 
Indian-owned small factories and workshops, such as primary 
jute processing, sugar making, woodworking, pottery producing,. 
soap making, seed oil pressing, printing and other establish- 
ments.* 

Lower forms of capitalism developed also in the handi- 
crafts : cash advances to handicraftsmen and, especially, sup- 
plying them with raw materials, At the same time growing. 
inflow of British goods greatly reduced handicraft production 
in Bengal, doomed it to a miserable existence, constantly 
threatening to deprive of their livelihood even the remaining. 
handicrattsmen. British imports fettered the development of 
the nascent national industry which always faced ruinous 
foreign competition. And this created economic prerequisites 
for the oncoming national bourgeoisie to oppose colonial rule. 

Extensive trade in the world capitalist market and rise of 
capitalist production caused important changes in Bengal’s 
economy. 

4 R. Mukherjee, The Foundation of Indian Economics, London, 1916, 
p. 365; Report on the Administration of Bengal for 1878-1879, Calcutta,. 
1879, p. 198. 
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methods. On large zamindari holdings a numerous hierarchy 
‘of intermediate landlords grew up. The landlord who collected 
Tent from the peasants paid a fixed part to the landlord above 
him, that one to the next above and so on. These numerous 
landlords, and through them’ the colonial government, which 


into indentured 
‘Slavery from which he could never extricate himself: his debts 


and obligations to grow indigo passed on to his sons and grand- 
as the indigenous landlords, 
terrorised the peasants with bands of armed mercenaries, 

In the 1850's-80’s, as commodity production in the Bengal 
-countryside further expanded due to the demands of the world 
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capitalist market, the beginnings of polarisation gradually 
‘deepened among the peasantry. On one hand, a rich peasant 
upper stratum grew up and, on the other, the number of land- 
Jess farm hands and day labourers greatly increased.’ Scared 
by the people's uprising of 1857-59 in North India and the 
growing discontent of the Bengali peasants (though there was 
no open rising here) at the arbitrary rule of the landlords, the 
British authorities passed the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1859. It 
abolished the landlord’s right to seize the peasant’s property 
and arrest the peasant. Some peasants received hereditary 
occupancy rights. A few who had managed to grow rich 
bought from their zamindars permanent proprietary rights with 
a fixed rent. Referring to these peasants an official report at 
that time noted the emergence in East Bengal of a “class of 
petty cultivating proprietors” determined “to hold their own.” 
Nevertheless, the landlords, as a rule, wielded great power 
in Bengal’s countryside. They arbitrarily raised rent to exact 
from the peasants all benefits accruing from the rising prices of 
agricultural products due to greatly expanding exports.’ Not 
infrequently landlords ruined well-to-do peasants who paid a 
fixed rent and deprived them of proprietary rights. In some 
places rents rose higher than agricultural prices, signifying 
intensive feudal exploitation of the bulk of the peasantry. An 
official report issued in 1880 stated: 
From all quarters it is reported that the relations between 
the landlord and tenant are becoming yearly more and 
more hostile, so much so that the landlord will generally 
refuse any aid to his occupancy tenants when they are in 
difficulties, and will do all that he can to ruin them and 
drive them off the land. The reason for this hostility is 
that an opposition of interests has been created between 


5 This is evidenced by reports from a number of Bengal districts 
( Report from the Rent Law Commission; Report from the Government of 
Bengal on the Bengal Tenancy Bill, Calcutta, 1883 ) and other sources; 
particularly W. Hunter’s A statistical Account of Bengal, London, 1876- 


1878. 


6 Report from the Indian Famine Commission, London, 1882, p. 335. 
7In the second half of the 19th century agricultural prices in 


Bengal rose from 50 to 100 per cent. 
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two classes: the occupancy tenant possesses a beneficial 

interest in land, and intercepts a portion of the profits 

which the landlord would obtain if he were able to exact 
from him full rent which he can obtain from a tenant-at- 
will.® 

These changes in the agrarian economy of Bengal, which 
reflected the further disintegration of feudal relationships in the 
Bengal countryside, caused an upsurge of peasant anti-feucal 
struggle. 

In 1859-62 the peasants in a number of Bengal districts 
carried on mass campaigns against the British planters’ feudal 
oppression and arbitrary rule. With the expansion of commo- 
dity production and, particularly, rising prices, it became more 
advantageous for the peasants to grow crops which they had 
greater freedom to sell than indigo which they had to surrender 
to the planters at the old outrageously low prices. In the prin- 
cipal indigo-growing districts of Nadia, Pubna, Jessore, Murshi- 
dabad, and others, whole villages refused to plant indigo and 
pay the old enslaving debts. They jealously watched that no 
one should breach this collective refusal. For a certain length 
_ of time some districts were actually in the hands of peasants.’ 
The actions of the peasants against the planters, directly foilow- 
ing as they did the 1857 people’s uprising, seriously frightened 
the British authorities in India. About these events in Bengal 
the Governor-General, Lord Canning, wrote in 1860: 


I assure you that for about a week it caused me more 

anxiety than I had since the days of Delhi... felt that a 

shot fired in anger or fear by a foolish planter might put 

every factory in Lower Bengal in flames,” 

This struggle against the planters brought the peasants 
definite success. A good many British indigo-handling firms 
suffered heavy losses and some went bankrupt. The planters 


ey Report from the Indian Famine Commission, London, 1880, Vol. I> 
p. 117. 


9 W. Hunter, ibid., Vol. 7, p. 96. 


10 Bengal District Gazetteers, Murshidabad, Calcutta, 1912, p. 106 
(further referred to as BDG ). 
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were forced to make concessions and be more reasonable in the 
future. Many of the feudal practices in indigo cultivation were 
abolished. 

The peasants started to put up similar united resistance to 
the landlords. Referring to it a British official in Bengal wrote: 

It generally happens when the zamindar and the ryots are 

disputing that the ryots are more or less organised for 

resistance. Were it not so, there would be no dispute, as 
it very seldom happens that a single ryot can carry on the 
struggle. When there is a dispute about rent every man 
in the village is ranged on one side or other. There is pro- 

bably not one disinterested or impartial person in a 

village.” : 

The main issue in the Bengal countryside in the latter half 
of the 19th century was the size of rent. And the main form 
of the peasants’ struggle against the arbitrary actions of the 
landlords was the dharmaghat. All the peasants of a village, 
or even of many villages, would jointly refuse to pay rent to 
the amount and on the terms demanded by the zamindar. This 
took place in many districts, especially in the eastern part of 
the province, and the landlords occasionally had to give in. In 
some places the peasants formed ryot sabhas which led their 
struggle against the landlords’ oppression. A meeting to estab- 
lish a ryot sabha in Krishnaganj (Nadia district) was attended 
by 20,000 people; in Paradah about 10,000; in Kutshia 15,000. 
Addressing these meetings “peasants spoke about the landlords’ 
atrocities and by their accounts incited the indignation of the 
gatherings.” 

Peasant resistance was particularly widespread in the 
Pubna, Bogra and some neighbouring districts of East Bengal. 
in 1872-73, as the landlords endeavoured to increase rent by 
about 50 per cent and deprive some peasants of their pro- 
prietary rights. The peasants were required to sign kabuliyats 
providing for higher rent, subject to registration at law courts. 


11 Report from the Gevernment of Bengal on the Bengal Tenancy Bill, 


Vol. II, p. 548. 
12 Narahari Kabiraj, Svadhinata Sangrame Bangla, Calcutta, 1954 


p. 99 (in Bengali ). 
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In 280 villages the peasants refused to pay the enhanced rent, 
seized and burned the kabuliyats. The peasants called them- 
selves bidrahis and in some places formed bidrahi samitis, They: 
demanded: “No enhancement of rent, No evictions”. Accord- 
ing to a report of the Bengal administration for 1872-73, the 
Pubna peasants even demanded “that the zamindars were to be- 
abolished and they (the peasants—E.K.) were to be the Queen’s- 
tyots.” In other words, the peasants demanded abolition of 
landlordism and agreed to pay revenue to the government, 
assuming that under the ryotwari system they would be better 
off than under the zamindars, Zealously safeguarding the: 
zamindari system, the British rulers repressed the Pubna 
peasants, The cited report of the Bengal administration says 
that “the rioters have been duly punished.” 

Nevertheless, the pressure of the peasants, who were sup- 
ported by the progressive leaders of the rising national move- 
ment, compelled the colonial authorities to limit the power of 
the landlords. A new Bengal Tenancy Act was passed in 1885. 
ary occupancy rights to the bulk of 
the peasantry," and established that a landlord could enhance- 
the rent paid by peasants possessing such rights only in the’ 
event of a general rise in prices and only through a court of 


law. It also required a court ruling to sell a ryot’s holding by 
auction for failure to pay rent. 


In practice, however, this Act w 
peasants themselves resisted the landlords. The struggle 
against the landlords’ endeavours to enhance rent went on in 
the Bengal countryside in the subsequent decades, But as 
F. H. Skrine, a British official in East Bengal, reported in the 
early 1890's, now the landlords rarely ventured to use force: 


as enforced only where the- 


13 Quoted from L. Nata 


Bombay, 1953, p. 51; S. Sen, Peasant Struggle in Pubna, 1872-1873, New 
Age ( Political Monthly ), Vol. 2, Bombay, 1954, Pp. 72-73, 

14 Under the 1885 A in a given village’ 
for not less than 12 years and paying rent in money, acquired hereditary- 
occupancy rights. In the event of a dispute, the court Presumed that the 


. These rights were Not granted to 
Table, 
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In the Eastern districts the peasantry have some spirit... 
and refuse to be coerced into parting with their precious. 
heritage of fixity of rent and tenure... Attempts made- 
from time to time to intercept a portion of the raiyats’ pro- 
profit from valuable staples by enhancing current rates- 
of rent had given rise to combinations formed for the pur- 
pose of withholding all payments. Hence a perpetual 
friction between landlord and tenant culminating in out- 
bursts of serious agrarian crime.” 

By sustained struggle the Bengal peasants won a certain: 
betterment of their position. But it was not lasting. With 
the coming into force of the 1885 Act, which partially limited" 
the rate of rent, the value of ryot holdings went up—and this 
made them attractive to moneylenders to whom most of the 
peasants were heavily indebted. Whereas formerly money- 
lenders usually gave loans to peasants on the security of their 
crops, now they demanded land as security.” And peasant 
holdings started to pass into the hands of moneylenders. 

Industry and capitalist cities developed at an extremely 
low pace. A peasant who lost his land frequently had nowhere 
to go. And he was compelled to agree to any terms dictated 
by the landowner. Under such conditions it was more advan- 
tageous to the latter not to work his land with hired labour but 
to rent it to the ruined peasant—this time on more onerous 
terms, enslaving him with loans of draught animals, seeds, ete. 
Although it was gradually developing, exploitation of hired 
labour on rich peasant farms was as yet very sparse. On 
and of his neighbours, a rich peasant rather than. 
farm let out the land in barga to poor peasants. 
tical survey of Murshidabad district said: 
peasant always attempts to leave the culti- 
f life and to rise into next higher rank. As 


acquiring the | 
enlarge his own 
An official statis 
The prosperous 
vator’s sphere o 


15 F, H. B. Skrine, Memorandum on the Material Conditions of the 


Lower Orders in Bengal during the Years from 1881-82 to 1891-92, Calcutta, . 


1892, p. 5. , 
16 When a loan was granted against the security of a crop, the 
moneylender usually paid the landlord the rent due from the peasant, 


this payment being regarded as part of the loan. 
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soon as he finds he can afford it, be sublets his land and... 
sinks into the respectable annuitant.” 


On the other hand, most of the ruined peasants did not 
‘directly become hired labourers but turned into rightless barga 
tenants, Very often the ruined peasant remained on his old 
holding, but in barga, deprived of all right to the land and pay- 
ing much higher rent than before, His condition worsened 
and he was now exploited much more severely. A statistical 
ssurvey of Khulna district states: 


` This system is particularly mischievous where a large 
moneylender gets a number of raiyati holdings into his 


possession and then lets them out in barga, obtaining % the 
produce as rent. 


Not infrequently the barga tenant had to surrender more than 
‘half of his crop. 
This process of ruination of the mass of peasantry with the 
advent of capitalism under colonial conditions produced new 
. forms of peasant struggle. 
In the first decade of the 2 


Oth century, barga tenants staged 
several dharmaghats in su 


pport of demands that their share of 
the crop be increased to two-thirds.” These were the early 
‘forerunners of the Bengal barga tenants’ mass movement which 
Srew widely in the subsequent period. 
` The upsurge of the peasant movement in the second half 
of the 19th century signified that the masses began to awaken 
to struggle for their rights, for decent conditions of life. Even 
at the time when the Bengal peasants stood up against the 
planters, one British official wrote prophetically ; 
A sudden change has occurred in the mood of the peasants. 
Surprisingly they declared their independence. The 
.peasants whom we held to be inanimate tools in the hands 
of the zamindars and planters, have now awakened, Today 
they want to cast off their chains, As the Bengal peasants 


refused to grow indigo, the flames of revolt most unexpec- 


tedly broke out in the countryside. These fresh manifesta- 
ee 


17 BDG, Murshidabad, p. 160. 
18 BDG, Khulna, p. 95. 


19 See, for example, BDG, Jessore, p. 83. 
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tions of peasant consciousness will have great significance 

for the future of Bengal.” 

Another British official again stated in the 1890's: “A spirit of 
unrest and sudden discontent is abroad.™ 

The social and economic changes which took place in 
Bengal in the latter part of the 19th century affected also the 
position of the numerous class of Bengal’s landlords. As a rule 
they did not cultivate their land. Big, medium, as well as many 
small landlords received money rentals. There were a good 
many landlords whose incomes consisted mainly of fixed money 
revenues derived from their lower landholders. At the same 
time a section of the medium and small landlords who collected 
rent directly from the peasants let out land for a share of the 
crop. Thty exploited their tenants not only as landowners but 
also as moneylenders by giving the peasants usurious loans for 
the purchase of livestock, seeds, food until the new harvest, ete. 
Such loans and the extremely high interest charges were paid 
off by the peasants with foodgrains. 

These landlords themselves sold the surplus product exact- 
ed from the peasants as barga rent and usurious interest. 
Adapting themselves to the conditions of expanding commodity 
production, such landlords often acquired a stronger economic 
position than those who received money rent. An official 
survey of Burdwan district stated that intermediate landholders 
(patnidars, dar patnidars, etc.) “are as a body far wealthier than 
the landlords from whom they hold their lands”.* 

On the other hand, many landlords who received a more 
or less fixed money income grew increasingly poorer and some 
of them were utterly ruined. Growing peasant resistance limit- 
ed the possibility of arbitrarily raising rents in disregard of 
economic factors. At the same time prices, and with them the 
expenditures of the landlords rose continually while estates, 
subdivided among heirs, shrank in size. In addition to the fixed — 


20 Quoted from N. Kabiraj, ibid., p. 24. 
21 F. Skrine, ibid., p. 5. 
22 BDG, Burdwan, p. 113. 
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land taxes, local levies were instituted at the end of the 19th 
century, In consequence, the zamindar’s income from his estate 
was often inadequate to provide his family with a ‘decent 
living’. As far back as 1879 a Calcutta newspaper wrote: “The 
zamindars are not so well off as it is supposed. Extravagances 
and sub-division of property have led them into difficulties 
which are now aggravated by the growing independence of the 
ryots. Some thirty years later the Bankura District Gazetteer 
observed: “Now in many cases, the old zamindar’s family resi- 
dence is in ruins and he himself often spends what income he 
can realise in fighting law suits.”* H. W. Nevinson, who visited 
India in 1907-08, wrote with reference to Bengal: “Unless a 
zamindar family launches out into other forms of occupation 
beyond eating their rents, the number of hangers-on to small 
parcels increases, and their condition is often pitiable.”™ 
Quite a few Bengali zamindars had long before ‘launched 
out into other forms of occupation’. Some big landlords, who 
even by origin were connected with commercial capital, invest- 
ed the income from their estates in trading establishments and 
the profits derived from them were re-invested in agriculture, 
enlarging their estates and buying new ones.” It was mainly 
from among the rich landlords, who were able to give their sons. 
an education not only in India but also in England, that the 
wealthy section of the rising national intelligentsia emerged- 
They held the highest posts accessible to Indians in the colonial 
administration, the law courts, etc, At the same time prosper- 
ous tradesmen and wealthy intellectuals (most of them lawyers), 
of any origin, often invested their money in land, which gave 
them a higher social standing and provided a certain sure 
income. 


H. C. Singh, Secretary of the Silkhet District Bar Library, 
wrote in 1908; 


23 Quoted in Report from the Government of Be: l 1 
Tenancy Bill, Vol. II, p. 251. EE gehe Benga 


%4 BDG, Bankura, p. 62. 
25 H. W. Nevinson, The New Spirit in India, London, 1908, p. 165. 


26 For greater detail see L. N. Ghose The Modern Hist 
N, > ory of Indian 
Chiefs, Rajas, Zamindars, etc., Calcutta, 1881, Part TI. SA 
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The wealthy landowners devote themselves to. commerce, 
commercial and other moneyed classes invest their savings 
in lands...in fact almost all successful lawyers are big 
landowners. The landowning class supply the largest quota. 
of legal practitioners, and as land is most valuable of all 
properties successful lawyers generally invest their earnings. 
in land.” 

Thus, many Bengali landlords who were now faced with 
the necessity of ‘launching out into other forms of occupation” 
were for reasons of their own interested in the bourgeois 
development of the country. At the same time a certain 
section of the bourgeoisie developing in the province was con- 
nected with zamindar land property, while bourgeois elements, 
including the upper crust of the intelligentia, often came from 
the landlord class. Colonial impediments to bourgeois deve- 

. lopment, national inequality and racial discrimination aroused 
opposition to the colonial regime not only on the part of the 
nascent bourgeoisie but of a section of the landlords as well. 
On the other hand, the class interests of the top stratum of the 
bourgeoisie (which in one degree or another was linked with 
the colonial rulers) and the landlords siding with it restricted 
this opposition. 

At the same time, with the development of capitalism in 
India, and in Bengal particularly, there grew forces capable 
of vigorous struggle against colonial oppression. A conscious 
desire to fight for human conditions of life, for democracy, 
began to awaken. In the conditions of that time, the petty- 
bourgeois intelligentsia which severely suffered from colcnial 
oppression, expressed the people's democratic aspirations and 
the common national interests, 

It was a motley intelligentsia. Still, in Bengal most of it 
came from the privileged sections of the rural population: high- 
caste small landowners (Brahmans, Kayasthas, and some others). 

These privileged elements existed in the countryside from 
the Middle Ages. They included the village priest, astrologer, 
scribe, accountant, school teacher, etc. In the 19th century 

27 East India ( Advisory and Legislative Councils ), Replies of the Local 
Governments.. „London, 1908, Vol, 2, Part 2, p. 185. 
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such landholders in Bengal owned small properties, tilled by 
peasants who payed rent in money or with a part of the crop. 
They also had a small household farmstead tended by members 
of the family. In some places their property was entirely tax 
and rent free, but most of them had to pay some form of tax to 
their superior landlords or directly to the Government (as zamin- 
dars). Such small properties, however, usually provided only a 
very meagre subsistence. Hence, though the small landholders 

- enjoyed some privileges and were able to exploit the labour of 
peasants, their interests more often than not differed from those 
of the zamindars. The latter's endeavours to raise rent 
frequently hit also the small cultivating landholders, who, due 
to the zamindars’ abuse, sometimes even lost their holdings 
altogether. 

The conditions of many small landholders, especially those 
who received money rent, greatly deteriorated in the second 
half of the 19th century. With prices rising and families grow- 
ing it became increasingly difficult, and even impossible, to 
subsist on the income from a small holding. F. Skrine, 
observing that the families of the literate and priestly castes 
were large, wrote that they usually had small holdings which 
could not provide them a livelihood.” Some of them were re- 
duced to ruin. More and more people among the privileged 
castes in the countryside lost their landed property. Some 
remained in the villages and took up certain professional occu- 
pations of the rural intelligentsia whom British officials in 
Bengal at that time called ‘the landless middle clas’ And 


most of them could not but flock to the cities in search of a 
livelihood.” 


28 Caste tradition prohibited them to till land—to walk behind the 
Plough. They could, however, tend livestock and perform some other 
farm jobs. 

29 F. Skrine, ibid., p. 115. 

30 An official statistical survey of a district (BDG Khulna, p. 112 ) 
admitted that the condition of the small (i.e, Poor-E. K. ) peasants and 
small landholders, as well as the landless middle classes, was unsatisfactory- 

_ It is well to note that at the turn of the century there were schools in 
Bengal’s rural districts where English was taught and it was indispensable 
for the intelligentsia in colonial India to know the language. 

31 R. Mukherjee, ibid., p. 6. 
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The Indian colonial cities, however, just as they were 
unable to absorb the ruined peasants, could not also provide 
any decent living for the mass of impoverished middle-class 
landholders. Only those with the sharpest wits managed to 
establish themselves comfortably in the cities. The rest had to 
be content with low-paid minor clerkships at private enter- 
prises, on the railways, in the law courts, or in some other Gov- 
ernment offices. Most lucrative were the medical and legal 
professions and a few higher Government posts that were open- 
to Indians. But these required a University education which 
the poorer sections couldn’t very well afford. “Nothing is more 
pathetic,” observed V. Chirol, “than the hardships to which 
both the young Indian and his parents will sukject themselves 
in order that he may reach the coveted goal of University dis- 
tinctions.”” But even these distinctions often enough failed to 
justify the hopes pinned on them. Already in the 1860's-70's 
unemployment arose among the intelligentsia, and it increased 
substantially by the beginning of the 20th century. At the same 
time continually rising prices throughout the second half of the 
19th century severely hit most of the employed too. Chirol 
pointed out: 

The rapid rise in the cost of living has affected no class 
more injuriously than the old clerkly castes from which the 
teaching staff and the scholars of our schools and colleges 
are mainly recruited. Their material position now often 
compares unfavourably with that of the skilled workman 
and even of the daily labourer, whose higher wages have 
generally kept pace with the appreciation of the neces- 
saries of life.” 

Thus a petty-bourgeois democratic national intelligentsia 
was forming in Bengal. To this intelligentsia the economic and 
cultural progress of the country, its liberation from colonial 
oppression, was becoming a matter of daily bread, of life and 


32 V, Chirol, Indian Unrest, London, 1910, p. 225. 

33 Ibid., p. 224. Some estimates placed the number of unemployed- 
among the Bengali intelligentsia in the first decade of the 20th century 
as high as 40,000 ( ibid., p. 225). 
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death. In its own way it was close to the people and was 


capable of taking a vigorous stand in the struggle for national 
freedom and democracy. 


II 


The development of capitalist relationships created 
conditions for the consolidation of the Bengalis into a distinct 
people, In the second half of the 19th century, new social 
and economic bonds gradually formed in the country, unity 
of economic and cultural life grew, a common form of the 
Bengali language started to evolve, fostered by the press and 
literature which increasingly spread and developed. Calcutta 
was becoming a major economic and cultural centre of the 
country, whiclf facilitated the national consolidation of the 
Bengali people. 

Gradually the national movement advanced to the forefront 
of the country’s public life. In the 1860’s-70’s influential poli- 
tical bourgeois-national organisations sprang up in Bengal with 
the Indian Association, founded in 1870, playing the most 
active and progressive role. Its work was of great importance 
in preparing for the establishment, in 1885, of the National 
Congress whose forerunner and prototype it was. At the earlier 
Sessions of the Congress Bengali delegates comprised a consi- 
derable majority, 

The political and economic programme of the Indian 
Association, and later of the National Congress, was the pro- 
gramme of the nascent bourgeoisie and that section of the land- 
lords who favoured the country’s development on bourgeois 
lines. They criticised the colonial regime by protesting against 
the fact that Indians were deprived of any voice in the govern- 
ment of their country, against its being plundered by the colo- 
nial rulers, against racial discrimination and other manifesta- 
tions of colonial oppression. A prominent Congressman and 
leader of the national movement in Bengal, Surendranath 
Banerjea, reminisced : 

I felt that I had suffered because I was an Indian, a mem- 
. ber of a community that lay disorganised, had no public 

opinion, and no voice in the counsels of their Government. 

I felt with all the passionate warmth of youth that we 
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were helots, hewers of wood and drawers of water in the 

land of our birth.” 

The principal political demand of the Indian Association 
and later of the National Congress was for the Indians to parti- 
cipate in the administration of the country. At first, this meant 
only that Indians should be granted equal opportunities with 
Englishmen in the Civil Service” But soon after its foundation 
the National Congress started to demand ‘representative gov- 
ernment’ under British control. This, though still timidly, really 
jnitiated the demand for national independence. 

I. P. Minayev, describing the mood of the Indian intelli- 
gentsia he met during his visit to India in 1876, wrote about 
Indians who “in a moderately liberal manner, but at times 
cleverly and sensibly criticised their rulers, Talk to any of 
them and he will tell you that education alone is not enough 
for them, that they want still more from the Government, 
namely, self-rule.”™ 

A major economic demand of the rising national movement 
was for lowering taxes, first and foremost land and salt taxes, 
and for spending in India the ‘funds collected in India’. This 
demand, on one hand, reflected opposition to the colonial 
plunder of the country and, on the other, voiced the need for 
primary money accumulation of the nascent Indian bourgeoisie. 
‘At the same time, national organisations advocated the deve- 
lopment of indigenous industry and gradual capitalist trans- 
formation of agriculture. As early as the 1860’s-70's articles 
appeared in the Bengali press calling for the country’s econo- 
mic independence. One such article said: 

The time has now come to reject British goods. We must 

set up our own national schools and colleges, national 


34 S. Banerjea, A Nation in Making, Madras, 1925, pp. 32-33. 

35 Protesting against the political race discrimination pursued by the 
British in the Civil Service, B. Mukhopadhyaya, a leader of the rising 
national movement in Bengal, said: “ The cat may sit by the food bowl, 
it may meow, it may eat fish bones, but should it stretch out its paw to 
the Civil Service, it gets a resounding wallop.” Quoted from N. Kabiraj, 
ibid., p. 89. - 

361. P. Minayev, Sketches of Ceylon and India, St, Petersburg, 
1878, p. 190. 
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press, national bank, national chamber of commerce, our 

own factories and mills, markets, farms, docks, etc.” 

The rising bourgeoisie took its stand also on the agrarian 
question calling for restriction of feudal exploitation and for 
gradual capitalist transformation of agriculture. In 1874, 
Ramesh Chandra Dutt, a leader of the Indian Association and 
later, of the National Congress, urged that the rates of rent 
then existing in Bengal “be declared fixed for ever”,® meaning 
that the landlords be deprived of the right to enhance rent. 

Under the conditions prevailing in the second half ot the 
19th century when prices were rapidly rising, Dutt’s suggestion 
would have greatly limited feudal exploitation, substantially 
weakened the positions of the landlords and thereby would 
have opened the way to the development of capitalism in agri- 
“culture. That is precisely what Dutt had in mind when he 
dreamt of ‘educated farmers’ in Bengal. It is, he wrote, lament- 
able that our educated compatriots equate the welfare of the 
country with the interests of the zamindars. He hoped that a 
young Bengali cultivating a large tract of country would be too 
powerful either for the zamindars or the police and would 
Serve as “an effective protection to the people with whose 
interests his interests would be interwowen”.” 

From the viewpoint of the development of capitalism in 
agriculture, Dutt’s proposal of fixed rates of rent in Bengal 
basically pursued the same aim as the demand put forward 
later by the National Congress, for ‘permanent assessment’ in 
the ryotwari areas. In these areas the principal form of 
exploiting the peasantry in the second half of 19th century was 
the feudal rent-revenue paid to the colonial Government. The 
Congress, and among its leaders R. C. Dutt, insisted that this 
rent-revenue be fixed at a permanent rate. The difference here 
was that, whereas Permanent Ryotwari Assessment would have 
struck against the colonial Government, fixed rates of rent in 
Bengal would have seriously affected the interests of the Indian 
landlords. And whereas permanent settlement of land revenue 


37 Quoted by N. Kabiraj, ibid., pp. 90-91. 


38 R. C. Dutt, The Peasantry of Bengal, Calcutta, 1874, p. 83. 
39 Ibid., p. 235. 
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was officially demanded by the National Congress, Dutt’s call 
for fixed rates of rent in Bengal was but a private suggestion. 
The leading national organisation in Bengal, the Indian Asso- 
ciation, in its agrarian programme made much greater conces- 
sions to the landlords than envisaged by Dutt's proposal. 
Differences on the agrarian question between Bengal’s liberal 
bourgeois elements, on one hand, and the bulk of the landlords, 
on the other, and at the same time, the liberal bourgeoisie’s 
readiness to compromise, were revealed in their attitudes to the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill enacted in 1865 by the colonial authorities 
under peasant pressure. The Landlords’ Association as well as 
the social and political British-Indian Association, dominated 
by landlords, sharply opposed the Bill.” Representing the 
liberal bourgeois elements, the Indian Association was the only 
big organisation in Bengal which insisted on limiting feudal 
exploitation and landlord abuse. While approving of the Bill 
in principle as a measure going in that direction, the Indian 
Association called for greater rights to the peasants to be pro- 
vided in the Bill. It insisted on protection against arbitrary 
eviction of all tenants not subject to the operation of the Bill, 
if they held their land for a long time or made substantial 
improvements on their holdings. It also called for fixing the: 
maximum money rent at one-fifth the value of the crop and for 
lowering the rent where it was higher. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Indian Association did not demand that the rent rate 
be fixed for ever, as proposed by R. C. Dutt. It only asked 
that rent enhancements in the event of rising prices should be: 
carried out not oftener than once in ten years. In connection 
with this it declared that the Association naturally did not 
object to the zamindars receiving their just share in the grow- 
ing wealth of the country." 

Nevertheless, even after the enactment of the 1885 Bengal 
Tenancy Bill, national bourgeois circles continued to press for’ 
greater rights to the peasants against landlord abuse. In 1885, 
P. C. Ray, an economist, wrote: 


40 Report from the Government of Bengal on the Bengal Tenancy Bill, 
Vol. II, p. 271. 
41 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 3—4. 
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It is an open secret and a secret not altogether unknown 
to the highest authorities in the land, that our landlords 
thrive very much at the expense of poor ryots; and in pro- 
portion as our landlords are growing, the poor peasants are 
sinking... The status of the peasantry should be revised by 
giving them some additional rights upon land, similar to 
what have been conferred upon the peasantry of Ireland 
‘by memorable series of land Laws beginning from that of 
1870...Our Government must make the landowning 
classes and the Anglo-Indian community feel that no 
violent hand can ever be laid not only in the light of the 
day but also in the darkness of night upon either the per- 
son or the purse or the possessions of the ryot with 
impunity. 

By criticising the colonial regime, demanding political 
rights for the Indians, and advocating the independent econo- 
mic development of the country, the liberal leaders of national 
organisations in the second half of the 19th century plaved an 
important part in awakening national consciousness. Their 
T objectively helped to undermine the pillars of colonial 
rule. 

At the same time the liberal bourgeois leaders did not base 

_ their hopes for changing the existing order in India on the 
development of a mass national movement, on mass struggle. 
In criticising the colonial regime, they hoped for actions from 
above, and addressed themselves not to the Indian people but 
to the British bourgeois public opinion, to the British Govern- 
ment. Like the Indian Association in Bengal before it, the 
National Congress carried on its activity among the nascent 
bourgeoisie and intelligentsia, as well as among the landlords 
who favoured the bourgeois development of India. And some 
Congress leaders were outspokenly against participation of the 
Masses in the national movement as they feared that the Con- 
gress would not be able to lead the masses along the path of 
constitutional progress’, desired by the liberal bourgeoisie. The 


42P. C. Ray, Poverty Problem in India, Calcutta, 1895, pp. 179, 
217, 274. 
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then liberal Bepin Chandra Pal in his memoirs wrote that he 
believed it impossible to draw the masses 

to the service of Congress before they were sufficiently 

advanced in social ideas and had been properly educated. 

The continuance of British authority was necessary for 

building up a real freedom movement in the country with 

a view to establishing a democratic government.” 

As a model of social order the liberal leaders of the 
national movement regarded the bourgeois order of the West, 
‘of Britain, which they admired and extolled. And for the fact 
that in India, which was also under British government, the 
administration was very far from being democratic, these 
liberals blamed the colonial bureaucracy. They insistently 
called the colonial rule in India ‘un-British’ and usually added 
to their criticisms expressions of loyalty to Britain. All this 
combined determined the character of the liberals’ political 
activity. It was confined to praying and protesting against 
certain actions of the colonial authorities. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the colonial rulers payed no heed to such praying 
and protesting. The main resolutions of the National Congress 
‘had for many years and decades been reiterated again and 
again at its annual sessions, practically without any results. 

Though the liberals at that time held leading positions in 

“the main national organisations, they did not represent the 
whole national movement. Another—radical nationalistic— 
trend, besides the liberal one, formed in the Indian, and parti- 
cularly in the Bengal national movement in the second half of 
the 19th century, And it was this trend, democratic in its 
nature, which primarily expressed the awakening aspiration of 
the Indian masses for national and social emancipation. 

The radical nationalistic trend in the national movement of 
the second half of the 19th century arose in the course of the 
masses’ struggle, in the fire of the anti-feudal peasant move- 
‘ment, Its propagandists and supporters came first of all from 
the democratic section of the intelligentsia. This intelligentsia 
‘supported the anti-feudal struggle of the peasantry, and some 


43B. C. Pal, Memoirs of My Life and Times, Calcutta, 1950, 
Vol. 2, p. 52. 
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of its foremost representatives assumed leadership of the 
peasant movement. So it was in Maharashtra where Vasudev 
Balvant Phadke headed the peasant uprising in 1879. So it was 
also in Bengal. Even the little that is now known about the 
activity of the ryot sabhas leaves no doubt that these organisa- 
tions were led by representatives of the intelligentsia. Suffice 
it to say that pamphlets in English exposing the landlords’ 
brutalities were issued in the name of these ryot sabhas in the 
province. 

One of the first such pamphlets came out as early as 15675. 
Signed ‘Native’, it was put out by the Midnapore Ryots’ Asso- 
ciation. Its author wrote: 

The right of enhancing rent at will and the consequent 
fluctuation of tenure as well as the formidable power of 
compelling attendance of ryots, nominally for adjustment 
of accounts, but in reality to increase the rent by taking 
forcibly written engagements, have made the zamiudar 
omnipotent and have reduced the poor cultivator to a 
degraded state, worse than slavery. How shall I describe 
the thousand wanton atrocities that the zamindars and 
their myrmidons encouraged by the inefficiency of the 
police, committed in the mofussil: villages burnt, crops 
plundered, ryots put to the most ingenious and cruel 
tortures. 

That the best representatives of Bengal’s intelligentsia 
sided with the peasants is evidenced by expressions of support 
to the anti-feudal struggle of the peasants in the Bengali press 
and literature. Dinabandhu Mitra, the Bengali author, wrote 
a play Nil Darpan, exposing the planters’ brutalities. The play 
gained wide popularity in the province. Its translator into 
English, J. Long, a missionary, was persecuted by the colonial 
authorities. Another play, Zamindar Darpan, by Mir Mushruf 
Hussain, appeared during the peasant uprising in Pubna in 
1873. Written in simple peasant language it exposed the 
atrocities and abuse of the landlords and served as popular pro- 
paganda. The play was staged in the villages and “it so moved 


4 Quoted by S. Sen, Peasant Struggle in Pubna, 1872-1873, pp- 
71-72. 
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the peasants that they broke into tears and solemnly vowed 
never to forgive the zamindars.”* 

Some of the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia openly support- 
ed the militant Pubna peasants. Two Bengali magazines, 
Samprakash and Sanharani upheld the Pubna peasants. Akshay 
Chandra Sarkar wrote in 1875 in Sanharani: 

The fire lighted by the Pubna peasants is not extinguished, 

it is burning... We are revolution. Revolution alone is the 

life of the society... Witnessing these things (the peasant 
actions) certain sociologists get alarmed, they shivey. Our 
hearts are filled with joy, our whole being is electrified.” 

While the liberal leaders of the national movement ven- 
tured to speak up only with regard to meeting the most 
elementary needs of the peasantry: lowering of rent and 
restricting the rights of the landlords, the best representatives 
of the democratic intelligentsia sided with the peasantry in its 
most crucial demands: abolition of landlordism and the zamin- 
dari system—demands advanced in the course of the Pubna 
rising. 

Romesh Chandra Dutt wrote in 1874: “...There are 
some among our countrymen, especially among the rising 
generation, who declaim against the zamindary system as such 
and would probably advocate the introduction of some other 
system.” In 1881 a book was published in Calcutta avowedly 
against the zamindary system “as such”. The author Abhay 
Charan Das, who called himself ‘a ryot’, suggested “rooting out 
one by one the zamindary system from all provinces of India 
wherever it prevails” and advocated the introduction of “a per- 
manent settlement directly with cultivators” so that “property 
rights” might be thus conferred upon them.“ 

The people’s, and above all the peasants’, movements of 
the 1860’s-80’s emboldened also the anti-colonial attitude of the 


45 S, Sen ibid, p. 73. 

46 Quoted by S. Sen, ibid, p. 74. 

«1 R. C, Dutt, ibid., p. VII. Dutt himself declared ‘once and for 
all’ t at he did not share these views. 
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early Indian radical patriots. In the 1870’s-80’s, some Bengali 
authors first called for struggle against the foreign rule, and 
began to criticise the liberals’ ‘politics of beggary’. In 1884 
Hem Chandra Bandopadhyaya, the Bengali poet, wrote: “Alb 
eulogies to the king are meaningless... Resolve to give up your 
life otherwise remain where you are.” In an historical play by 
Jotindranath Tagore based on the invasion of India by 
Alexander of Macedonia, one character, an Indian, says: 
“Those foolish foreigners do not know our strength, Teaco 
them a proper lesson. Let them feel your might. Either 
destruction of the enemy or taking shelter in death. Achieve 
victory or embrace death.”” 

Among the Indian students interest mounted in the Euro- 
pean national liberation movement. They learned about and 
admired the heroes of the Italian people's liberation struggle, 
Mazzini and Garibaldi. In 1883 Surendranath Banerjea was 
jailed for criticising an English judge who had offended the 
national feelings of the Indians. On his release, addressing the 
students who came to meet him, Banerjea asked: “Who of 
you will be Garibaldis and Mazzinis?” And the crowd replied: 
“All-all,” 

Some leaders of Bengali national organisations began to 
consider drawing the masses into the national movement. In 
1883, at a conference of representatives from various provinces, 
preceding the formation of the National Congress, Surendra- 
nath Banerjea said: 

Lawyers have no need to seek the good graces of the Gov- 

ernment. By right they occupy an independent position. 

In all countries lawyers stand at the head of any struggle. 

Following them tradesmen and peasants may join it." 

At that time the first attempts were made in Bengal to hold 
mass meetings and demonstrations in Support of national 
demands. In 1886 a meeting in Jhinkergacha, a small town in 


West Bengal, held to protest against the new cesses proposed 


49 Quoted by H. N. Dasgupta in The Indian National Congress, ¥ Cal- 
cutta, 1946, Vol. I, pp. 85-86. 
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by the colonial authorities, was attended by some 12,000 people,- 
mainly peasants, and was addressed by leaders of Calcutta’s: 
national organisations, as well as by village elders. Some of 
the speakers called Queen Victoria ‘the ryots’ mother’ and- 
Governor-General Ripon the ‘greathearted’, and the peasant 
crowd naively echoed these words. But it will also be noted: 
that the road from the station to the place of gathering was: 
decorated with ‘red flags’ inscribed: ‘Fallen Aryans’; ‘Unhappy’ 
Mother India’; ‘Mother of Heroes’; ‘Save us from taxes’; ‘Over-- 
ridden by criminal laws’. Soon after the peasant meeting at 
Jhinkergacha, several such mass meetings were held in other: 
places in the province. 

A number of Bengali national newspapers supported these 
actions, Reporting these actions, some of them pointed out the 
necessity for the masses to be drawn into the country’s politi- 
cal life, and for mass actions to be taken in support of national 
demands, The Indian Nation of Calcutta, referring to the. 
Jhinkergacha meeting, wrote: “It opens out to them a new’ 
direction of the political agitation, and it assures them the possi- 
bility of reaching the lowest classes and leaving them with: 
ideas which have so long been the exclusive property of the» 
upper classes.” In addition to the memoranda by associations,. 
newspaper articles and meetings of educated people, the paper 
went on, it was time to find ways of forming the opinion of the. 
masses, of directing it, of bringing it out. “The agitation which 
has so long been confined to the towns, must spread to the- 
country; from the few it must extend to the millions.”* 

The Congress liberals, however, were in no hurry to take» 
this course, the moderate elements prevailing on this question. 
Mass peasant meetings like the one of Jhinkergacha were not 
held in Bengal for many years to come. 

Nevertheless the idea of organising a mass national move- 
ment did not die away. The early Indian radical nationalists- 
of the 1870’s-90's continued to uphold and develop it. Forming, 
at that time, the radical nationalistic trend in the Indian 
national movement developed its own ideology which reflected. 


52 Voice of India, Bombay, 1886, No. 4, pp. 178-184. 
53 Ibid, pp. 180-1. 
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a growing realisation that the interests of the Indian people and 
the colonial rulers could not be reconciled; it also reflected 
warm sympathy with the masses, and an urge to awaken their 
forces. 

An outstanding role in the development of democratic 
social thought in India in the second half of the 19th century 
was played by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (Bonkim Chondro 
‘Chattopadhyaya, 1837-94), whose creative work had all-India 
significance, 

In his writings Bankim Chandra upheld the national 
dignity of the Indian people, inspired faith in its own strength 
and in the imminent regeneration of India. Running through 
all his preaching of patriotism was the idea that only by their 
own efforts could the Indians achieve their liberation and 
a better future. He wrote: 


When a strong desire for national happiness will arise in 
the hearts of the Bengalis, when this desire will become 
so strong that the people will be ready to give their lives 
for its fulfilment, when this desire will be irrepressible, 
‘then the Bengalis will unfailingly become strong. It insn’t 
true that the Bengalis will never be like that. They can 
and will become strong. 


Citing as examples the national struggles in Italy and other 
European countries, he expressed the wish that the Bengalis 
would learn to use ‘all kinds of weapons’ in their struggle for 
freedom. He scoffed at the liberals for counting on the good 
graces of the colonial rulers and likened the liberal politicians 
to hungry dogs who cower before their food for fear of their 
master who might beat them and chase them away. A character 
in one of Bankim Chandra’s novels, describing the behaviour 
of such a dog says: “I found that this was what they call poli- 
tics and that this dog was a politician.” In another place 
Bankim Chandra wrote: “This would not do, nothing is gain- 
ed by begging. But stand on your legs.”* Upholding the idea 
of struggle against colonial oppression, Bankim Chandra 


54 Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Kamalakanta, Calcutta, 1885, 
P. 59 ( Bengali ). 
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vigorously advocated the unity of all the Indian peoples. He 
regarded this unity as an imperative requisite for India’s 
regeneration, pointing out that “there is no hope for India until 
and unless all Indian races are of one policy, one counsel and 
enterprise.” He likewise vigorously urged Hindu-Moslem 
unity, In his historical novels he attacked Bengal’s 18th-cen- 
tury rulers, who were Muslims, as cruel and selfish feudal lords 
incapable of putting up resistance to foreign invaders, but not 
as Muslims. “Bengal is a land of Hindus and Moslems, not of 
Hindus alone,” he wrote. “Now, however, the Hindus and the 
Moslems are disunited, there is no good will in their relations. 
For Bengal’s real progress Hindu-Moslem unity must absolutely 
be established.” 

Bankim Chandra’s patriotism was imbued with warm sym- 
pathy for the toilers and exploited. He dreamt of such progress 
for his country as would advance the well-being and culture of 
the masses. He was the first in India to raise an essential ques- 
tion of the social development—who did benefit by the bour- 
geois progress? And he showed that the fruits of this progress 
were appropriated by a small exploiting minority. He wrote 
with bitter irony: 

We have shown that the country is decidedly improved. 

Agriculture smiles in the land, the wealth is increasing. 

The king, the zamindar, the merchant, the mahajan are 

scrambling for this wealth—they are all benefited by it. 

The cultivator alone is not benefited!—999 people out of 

1,000 have not been benefited. Those who wish may raise 

a chorus of jubilation on such improvement. I will not. I 

cannot sing a song of praise till I see these 999 people 

benefited.* 
The raising of this question and Bankim Chandra’s answer to 
it signified an important step forward in the development of 
social thought in India. It marked a dividing line between 
Bankim Chandra and his predecessors as well as his liberal 
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bourgeois contemporaries, who’ considered bourgeois progress 
the only road to the good of the greatest number. 

In upholding the democratic idea of equality, Bankim 
Chandra did not merely oppose caste inequality. To him in- 
equality was above all feudal inequality between landlord and 
peasant. In demanding democratic rights for the masses, 
Bankim Chandra insisted that the peasant should own the 
fruits of his labour. Castes, he said, increased the “differences 
between high and low” and that was why “nowhere was such 
mischief done as has been done in India. Now the rigidity of 
this caste distinction has greatly relaxed. Unfortunately a great 
deal of distinction is maintained respecting learning and pro- 
perty.”” In another place he wrote: 

We have shown that the increase of the agricultural 

income” of the country is shared by imperial treasury, the 

Zamindars, the Merchants, the Mahajans. Does he who 

produces the crops get it? ... He who is entitled to the 

wealth obtains it not—he who produces crops by the sweat 
of his brow does not come in for a share in the profits.” 

In some of his writings in defence of the peasantry Bankim 
Chandra came to recognise the injustice of land belonging to 
landlords. He wrote: 

Everybody knows how rich and powerful the zamindar is. 

Those, however, who in their speeches and newspapers call 

for progress of Bengali society know little about the condi- 

tion of the peasant...The land which belongs to no one 
has been rapaciously appropriated by the landlords.” 

Following Bankim Chandra, the ideas of patriotism und 
democracy were ardently propagated in Bengal by Swami 
Vivekananda (Narendranath Datta) who also won fame outside: 


India as a philosopher and moralist, His activity flourished 
particularly in the 1880’s-90’s, 


59 Quoted by H. N. Dasgupta, ibid., p. 40. 
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Like Bankim Chandra he inspired in the Indian pesple 
faith in their own strength. He showed them that India could 
win national freedom. To the youth Vivekananda said: 

Young Bengal, believe that you are men, believe that you 

are capable of working indefatigably, believe that God is 

on your side, believe that India depends on you and believe 
that each of you will be able to set India free.” 

His propagation of strength and boldness at times sounded 
like a discourse on general morality, but his Indian audience 
was well aware of what he was talking about. Strength and 
boldness were necessary to struggle for India’s freedom. They 
contrasted with the ‘politics of beggary’. Vivekananda exhort- 
ed: “India! ...Wouldst thou attain by means of thy disgrace- 
ful cowardice that freedom deserved only by the brave and 
heroic? And he cited examples of heroism from Indian 
history and the country’s struggle against its colonial oppres- 
sors. Even on such a question as women’s education, Viveka- 
nanda insisted that Indian women should, along with other 
things “acquire the spirit of valour and heroism...See how 
grand was the Queen of Jhansi!”* 

In upholding the national dignity of the Indian people, 
Bankim Chandra and Vivekananda time and again recalled 
India’s great past, contrasting it with her colonial present. They 
revived the memory of her former greatness in order to kindle 
a striving for a better future. Vivekananda said: 

Our ancestors were great—we must first recall that. We 

must learn the elements of our being, the blood that courses 

in our veins; we must have faith in that blood, and what it 

did in the past; and out of that faith and consciousness of 

the past greatness, we must build India yet greater than 

what she has been.” 

At the same time Vivekananda also criticised India’s feudal 
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past from the standpoint of bourgeois democracy, as an oppo- 
nent of monarchy. He spoke out against feudal submissiveness 
and against autocracy, no matter who the autocrat was—India’s 
colonial or ancient rulers: 

Neither under the Hindu kings, nor under the Buddhis: 

tule, do we find the common subject people taking any 

part in expressing their voice in the affairs of the State... 

Such a nation being entirely dependent on the king for 

everything and never caring to exert itself for the common 

good or for self-defence, becomes gradually destitute of 
inherent energy and strength.” 

Vivekananda’s, like Bankim Chandra’s, patriotism was 
permeated with concern for the masses to achieve emancipation 
and win democratic rights. That was truly democratic patriot- 
ism. He declared: 

I consider that the great national sin is the neglect of the 

masses, and that is one of the causes of our downfall... . 

They pay for our education, they build our temples, but 

in return they get kicks. They are practically our slaves. 

If we want to regenerate India, we must work for them.” 

Men like Vivekananda could not be content with the acti- 
vity of the bourgeois liberal circles who vociferated about 
‘social reforms’ but actually confined themselves to domestic 
matters. He sharply criticised this movement for its narrow- 
ness, for restricting itself to the upper stratum of society. He 
stressed ; 

You talk of social reform, but what do you do? All that 

you mean by your social reforms is either widow-remarriage 

or female emancipation or something of that sort, Such a 

scheme may do good to a few no doubt but of what avail 

is that to a whole nation? Most of what you talk as social 
reform does not touch the poor masses, they have already 
these things (remarriage etc,).* 


In another place Vivekananda was still more outspoken : 
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A great fuss has been made for half a century about social 
reforms, Travelling through various places of India these 
last ten years, I observed the country full of social reform 
associations. But I did not find one association for them 
by sucking whose blood the people known as ‘gentlemen’ 
have become and continue to be gentlemen!” 

In contrast to the propaganda of these domestic reforms 
affecting only the top crust of society, Vivekananda advocated 
democratic rights for the people and posed betterment of the 
conditions of the masses as a patriotic aim: 

There is one problem you have and that is to give to the 

masses their rights....Give them their rights and let them 

stand on their rights.” 

Vivekananda was one of the first in India to realise the 
active role of the people in the country’s destiny. He said: 

The only hope for India is from the masses. The upper 

classes are physically and morally dead.” 


In their struggle against colonial and feudal oppression the 
exponents of Indian democratic social thought sought their own 
answer to the question of the country’s future social develop- 
ment. Abhorring subjugation and sympathising with the toil- 
ing and exploited people, many of them could not uncondi- 
tionally accept the Western capitalist way of life as a model for 
India. Unlike the liberals who idealised that way of life, the 
democratic elements in the Bengal national movement 
perceived that under bourgeois democracy too the masses were 
doomed to be exploited and deprived of rights. These elements 
began to realise it was indeed the Western social system, so 
eulogised by the liberals, which was primarily to blame for the 
colonial enslavement of India and other Asian countries. 
Bankim Chandra wrote that European powers 

seek to seize the wealth of other countries and increase 

their own wealth by ruining other peoples...A stronger 
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society lives by plundering a weaker one. And that is done 
not by barbarians but by civilised Europe.” 
Vivekananda, who at first admired Western democracy, 


later saw that the common people were oppressed in the capi- 
talist countries. He wrote: 


They that have money, have kept the government of the 
land under their thumb, are robbing and drying up all the 
Sap out of the people, and sending them as soldiers to fight 
and be slain on foreign shores so that in case of victory, 
their coffers may be full of gold bought by the blood of the 
subject people on the field of battle. And the subject 
people?—well, theirs is only to shed their blood. This is 
politics !™ 

He also spoke of “that class of people who in the name of 
politics rob others and fatten themselves sucking the very life- 
blood of the masses in all European countries:”™ 

Vivekananda was one of the first Indians to learn about 
the socialist movement in the West which definitely aftected 
his views. He pointed out: 

Yet a time will come when there will be the rising of the 
Sudra class, with their Sudrahood...Sudras will gain 
absolute supremacy in every society. The first glow of the 
dawn of this new power has already begun to break slowly 
upon the Western world, and the thoughtful are at their 
wits’ end to reflect upon the final issue of this fresh pheno- 
menon. Socialism, anarchism and other like sects, are tho 
vanguard of the social revolution that is to follow.” 

The criticism of the Western bourgeois way of life by the 
Indian radical nationalists of that time was entirely subjective. 
Lenin wrote with regard to Sun Yat-sen and his followers . 

They are subjectively socialists because they are opposed 

to the oppression and exploitation of the masses. But the 

objective conditions of China, a backward, agricultural, 
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semi-feudal country, numbering nearly 500 million people, 

place on the order of the day only one definite, historically 

distinctive form of this oppression and exploitation, name- 
ly feudalism.” 

The objective conditions of India at that time advanced to 
the forefront of the life of the Indian people two historically 
definite forms of oppression and exploitation, namely, colonial 
subjugation and feudalism. However, though these two forms 
of oppression were closely linked, colonial subjugation domi- 
nated Indian social and economic life. And this fact deter- 
mined many peculiarities of the social and political views of 
the Indian radical nationalists of that time. 

The struggle against colonial and feudal oppression objec- 
tively furthered the development of capitalism in India. At the 
same time India’s colonial position led the progressive elements 
in Indian social thought to realise that national regeneration 
was impossible without the development of modern industry, 
technology, science, i.e., without breaking the chains of econo- 
mic dependence. Thus as early as the 1870’s-80's the following 
sentiment was expressed in the Bengali press: 

Can all the people in the world really become clerks, 
teachers or lawyers? ... Day in, day out we pay no atten- 
tion to our industry and therefore are growing poorer. And 
our dependence on England is constantly increasing. We 
need clothes, but if we do not get them from England we'll 
have nothing to- wear. If England should fail to make 
knives and forks we won't have any. Even salt! If it is 
not brought from England we must do without it. Even 
matches! If we do not get them from England we cannot 
light a fire, We produce nothing.* 


nanda’s following pronouncement recalled by one of his European followers + 
“(The next upheaval that is to usher in another era, will come from 
Russia or from China, ” he said in 1896, “ I cannot see clearly which 
but it will be either the one or the other. ” (See Romain Rolland, Life 
of Vivekananda, p. 166.) Unfortunately we do not know Vivekananda’s 
whole train of thought in connection with this pronouncement. 
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The idea that India must shake off her economic depend- 
ence, which causes great suffering to the people, had so deeply 
permeated Bengal’s intelligentsia that it found expression even 
in poetry. As early as in the 1870's the poet Monomohan Basu 
wrote: 


The weaver and the blacksmith groan 

As they spin yarn and blow the bellows: 

All their toil will not earn them a living; 

Hard times have come to our country... 

Everything, even needles and thread are foreign- 
made; 

Even matches to light our lamps 

Come from overseas; 

One can neither eat, nor sleep, 

Nor walk at his own free will.” 

In that historical epoch the Indian democrats could not 
Visualise their country’s independent development otherwise 
than on capitalist lines, But in upholding the idea of economia 
independence on capitalist lines, they, true patriots that they 
were, happened to be far advanced over the liberal bourgeosie 
which through its compradore activity was associated with the 
colonial rulers. They denounced compradorism as anti-national 
in character. As far back as in the 1890's Vivekananda had so 
described the big Marwari merchants : 

They have little understanding of their own interests, If 
the money that they lay out in their businesses (trade) and 
with which they make only a small percentage of profit, 
were utilised in conducting a few factories and workshops 
instead of filling the pockets of Europeans by letting them 
reap the benefit of most of the transactions, then it would 
not only conduce to the well-being of the country but 
tag by far the greater amount of profit to themselves as 
well. 


India was taking the capitalist road, and the Indian radical 
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nationalists could not but perceive in this a progressive advance. 
Vivekananda pointed out: 

The fact of our isolation from the other nations of the- 

world is the cause of our degradation, and its only remedy 

is getting back into the current of the rest of the world. 

Motion is the sign of life.” 

The development of capitalism, however, did not only 
sharpen the contradiction between the need of the country’s 
independent development and her colonial subjugation, did not 
only make irreconcilable the struggle of the masses against 
colonial and feudal oppression: capitalism brought with it, 
additionally, its inherent contradictions, and new forms of 
exploiting and oppressing the working people. Though tbey 
were unorganised, the early actions of the rising Indian work- 
ing class, in the late 19th and early 20th centuries signified the 
development of these new contradictions. And this was already 
beginning to be realised in India. A lawyers’ association at 
Sylhet, an outlying district of old Bengal, submitted in 1907, in 
connection with the proposed Morley-Minto Reforms, a memo- 
randum saying: 

In fact too much importance is proposed to be attached to- 

beliefs and prejudices." There is more permanent opposi- 

tion of interests between landlords and tenants, between. 
capitalists and labourers. . . ® 

The Indian radical nationalists perceived that capitalism’ 
rising in India spelled oppression and exploitation to the- 
masses, that it was bringing to India the morals of the bour- 
geois money-bag. Bankim Chandra through a character in one 
of his novels said: “Everywhere the talk is of amassing wealth, 
money is becoming a fetish to which everything is subordi- 
nated.” 


81 Quoted by Romain Rolland, ibid., p. 214. 
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With the growth of the national liberation struggle against 
oppression class contradictions intensified and expanded within 
Indian society itself: between peasant and landlord, and later 
‘between worker and capitalist. At the same time national and 
colonial oppression forged national unity against the foreign 
conquerors. And this slowed down the expression of the deve- 
loping class contradictions in politics and ideology. 

The complex intertwining of all these varying factors could 
not but affect the development of Indian democratic social 
thought. While sincerely sympathising with the toiling masses 
-and actively upholding their interests, the democratic elements 
in the Bengal national movement of that time strove to foster 
national unity in the face of the colonial rulers, notwithstand- 
dng existing class contradictions, Bankim Chandra wrote: 


Now there is no sympathy between our high and low 
people. The educated upper classes do not sympathise 
with the distress of the uneducated lower class. The un- 
educated poor do not at all rejoice in the happiness of 
learned and well-to-do people. This very want of fellow 
feeling amongst all classes of people high and low is now 
the main obstacle towards the progress of the country.” 


This striving to reconcile class contradictions for the sake 
‘of national unity found expression also in the anti-feudal pro- 
gramme of the Bengal democrats of that time. They sided with 
the peasants against feudal oppression, but only a few of them 
‘went as far as to demand abolition of landlordism, to recognise 
the irreconcilability of the interests of the peasants and the 
feudal landlords. Bankim Chandra who, as we have seen, 
pointed out the injustice of the zamindari system and upheld 
the rights of the peasants, still did not venture to call for the 
-abolition of that system in Bengal. While speaking out against 
landlord oppression and abuse, even recognising the injustice 
of landlordism, he tried to persuade the landlord to treat his 
peasant ‘like a brother. These contradictions in Bankim 
‘Chandra’s social views were most strikingly demonstrated in 
his following pronouncement: 
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He who despite its injustice, owing to the imperfections of 

the law, enjoys wealth inherited from his ancestors and 

bears the title of Maharajadhiraj or the like which reeks 
of despotism—he, too, should remember that the Bengal 
peasant Paran Mandal is his countryman and brother. 

Birth does not recognise imperfections (of the social order 

—E.K.). For it imperfections do not exist. In all justice 

Paran Mandal has a right to the wealth he (the landlord— 

E.K.) enjoys alone.”™ 

Utopian dreams of finding a way out of the class contra- 
dictions through lessening them and thus establishing national 
unity for struggle against colonial rule, explain in large measure 
the peculiar fact in the development of Indian democratic 
thought in the late 19th and early 20th centuries that many 
Indian radical nationalists turned to religion, or rather to the 
religious morality of ancient India. This turn to religion be- 
came known as ‘Hindu nationalism’ or “Hindu Revival’. It was 
due to a certain awareness that establishment of the bourgeois 
way of life would not suffice to deliver the masses from oppres- 
sion, and at the same time it reflected the inability of the 
nationalists to find effective ways of attaining this historic goal 
which was then still a remote one for India. 

In their early attempts to raise the question of social 
oppression and exploitation of the working people, which were 
intensifying with the development of capitalism in colonial 
India, the progressive elements in the national movement of 
that time did not go beyond sympathising with the ‘oppressed 
masses’ in general. They did not take up the class positions of 
the toiling masses, but remained exponents of bourgeois or 
petty-bourgeois views. Beginning to see that class contradic- 
tions were growing in the country and sympathising with the 
oppressed in a general humanitarian way, they took to propa- 
gating morality as a means of resolving class contradictions and 
deliverance from social oppression—and_ this dominated their 
attitude to the question of class contradictions. Against the 
bourgeois money-bag morals they sought to propagate their 
own idealised conceptions of the religious morals of ancient 
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and medieval India, claiming that revival of the moral rules of 
the ancient Hindus would protect the toiling masses against 
oppression. Vivekananda wrote: “In Europe it is everywhere 
victory to the strong and death to the weak. In the land of 
Bharat every social rule is for the protection of the weak.” 
Hence it was necessary to instill in the minds of men the 1noral 
tules of ancient India or, as Bepin Chandra Pal said in 1907, to 
idealise and spiritualise “concrete contents and actual relations 
of life”; then the people will not be oppressed, then India will 
achieve progress of capitalism avoiding its inherent evils, “Make 
a European society with India’s religion,” Vivekananda urged.” 

At the same time criticism of the social relations and order 
of the ‘materialist’ West reflected, as we have seen, not only a 
general protest against social oppression, but particularly, a 
protest against the national oppression of the Indian and other 
peoples of Asia by their colonial rulers. Accordingly, the radi- 
cal nationalists advocated Indian spiritual culture and the moral 
rules of ancient India (or rather their idealised conceptions of 
these rules and culture) in opposition to the bourgeois morals 
of the colonial rulers, 

In religion too, the advocates of ‘Hindu Revival’ sought to 
find such a unifying basis which they hoped would bring to- 
gether social classes as well as the several Indian peoples for 
common resistance to national oppression. Pointing out the 
fact that India was inhabited by different peoples, each with 
their own language and customs, Vivekananda wrote: 


The one common ground we have is our sacred traditions, 
our religion. That is the only common ground and upon 
that we shall have to build. In Europe political ideas form 
the national unity. In Asia religious ideas form the 
national unity.” 

Thus religion, Hinduism, was becoming a sort of a banner 
for a section of the nascent Indian bourgeoisie, including many 
Indian petty-bourgeois democrats. In urging the people to 
struggle against foreign subjugation they also thought that reli- 
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gious sentiment, mythological religious images, would better 
bring the national slogans home to the masses and stir them 
more deeply. In Bankim Chandra’s song Bande Mataram, 
which at the beginning of the 20th century became the anthem 
of the Indian national movement, the Motherland is personified 
in the past by the stern but radiant Durga holding swords in 
her many hands, and also by Kamala sitting on a lotus; in the 
present, by Kali, the black, shrouded in darkness and adorned 
with skulls representing millions of children that perished from 
hunger and privations; and in the future, again by the radiant 
Durga with weapons in her hands ready to strike the enemy— 
on her right is Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth and happiness, 
on her left Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, next to her are 
Kartik, the god of strength, and Ganesh, the god of success in 
‘business. Referring to Bankim Chandra’s images of the 
Motherland, B. C. Pal said that “this wonderful transfiguration 
of the old gods and goddesses is carrying the message of new 
nationalism to the women and the masses of the country.” 

Lastly, the radical nationalists believed that by invoking 
religious images they were elevating the significance of the 
struggle for national freedom and affirming its sacredness and 
invincibility. Aurobindo Ghose said in 1908: 

Nationalism cannot die, because it is God who is working 

in Bengal. God cannot be killed, God cannot be sent to 

gaol.” 

Thus, the historic contradiction of India, on the one hand, 
having to fight national and social oppression and, on the other, 
being yet unprepared to do so, explains why the deeply pro- 
gressive freedom aspirations of the Indian democrats were 
often clothed in obsolete ideological garb. They turned to 
religion because there were strong feudal survivals in the social 
life as well as in the minds of the Indian people. At the same 
time, however, these survivals were used to substantiate the 
reactionary theory of reconciling the class contradictions of 
bourgeois society by effecting in it certain moral improvements. 
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It is no wonder that this aspect of the ideology of many pro- 
gressive Indian patriots of that time, engendered by the coun- 
try’s historical contradictory conditions, was influenced by 
bourgeois preachers of refined clericalism in the West and by. 
feudal elements in India as well. They hastened to announce 
the discovery of new means for the salvation of mankind. 
Some of them even went to India where they set up organisa- 
tions such as the Theosophical Society which among other 
` things proclaimed its aim to be that of safeguarding India from 
‘the materialist influences of Western civilization’. Nevertheless 
there were among the theosophists people (Mrs. Annie Besant, 
for example), who joined the Indian national movement and 
sided with the Indians in criticising colonial rule in India. 

It should be noted that the fact that some of the Western 
intelligentsia had admired Hindu religion was often regarded 
in India quite differently from how it was looked upon in the 
West. It was regarded as a recognition of the importance of 
Indian culture and hence strengthened the patriotic feelings of 
the Indians, since the colonial rulers had for decades flouted 
and humiliated everything Indian. 

Vivekananda’s appearances in Europe and America ex- 
pounding Indian moralistic philosophy and showing that Indian 
religious philosophical thought was not inferior to European 
were appraised in India as a national success. Recalling. 
Vivekananda’s speeches, B. C. Pal wrote: 

His wonderful success as a powerful orator and defender 

of the religion of his people had immediately a remarkable 

repercussion in India lending a new force and inspiration 
to the infant national consciousness among us.” 

All this, however, did not of course alter the fact that the: 
preaching of moral improvement of society, originally associat- 
ed by the Indian nationalists with national-liberation ideas and 
‘in a way reflecting a striving for social emancipation, could 
easily be divorced from these ideas and aspirations. And this 
opened up a convenient way for getting out of the struggle. 
That is just how some leaders of the national-liberation move- 
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ment subsequently acted after 1909 during the temporary 
recession of the mass national-liberation struggle. 

The turn to religion objectively made also for retention of 
the feudal survivals in the minds of the people, which retarded 
the development of the anti-feudal struggle. This weak aspect 
of the ideology of the Indian patriots in the Iate 19th and early 
20th centuries was subsequently inflated by the reactionary 
communalist organisations which eulogised the survivals of 
Indian medieval life and religious obscurantism. Lastly, the 
most sincere calls of the Indian patriots of that time, beginning 
with Bankim Chandra, for Hindu-Moslem unity could not alter 
the fact that the Hindu religious colouring of the national 
slogans somewhat hindered such unity. This was utilised by the- 
colonial authorities in their policy of fomenting Hindu-Moslem 
strife. 

The fact that there might have been certain weak as- 
pects in the ideology of the radical nationalists of that time 
cannot alter the historical estimate of the trend they represent- 
ed in the national movement as a democratic trend and these: 
nationalists as patriots and democrats who in the conditions of 
India at that time expressed and upheld the interests of the 
people. 

Lenin characterised the liberation movement in the East in 
the first decade of the 20th century, when the Asian masses 
began to awaken to conscious political struggle, as a “revolu- 
tionary democratic movement”, Noting in this connection the 
spread of the national-liberation movement in Indonesia, Lenin 
wrote in 1913 that “this democratic movement is being carried 
forward... by the popular masses of Java, among whom there: 
has arisen nationalist movement under the banner of Islam.” 

This definition by Lenin helps us to understand also the 
objective content and significance of the activity of many 
Indian nationalists of the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
who turned to Hindu religion as their national banner. They 
were the first in India to come forward on the political arena 
with a call to struggle for national freedom. They were the- 
first to start consciously linking the national-liberation struggle 
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with the condition of the masses, and by their activity to rouse 
the spirit of the people. This is evidenced first and foremost 
by the events of 1905-08 and by the work, connected with these 
events, carried on by India’s radical nationalists. 


Il 


The contradiction between India’s need to develop inde- 
pendently and her colonial subjugation by British imperialism 
sharpened markedly towards the close of the 20th century. As 
capitalism expanded in the country, her objective need for 
independent development grew. The colonial rulers, however, 
intensified their exploitation of the country and oppression of 
the people, especially with the advent of the imperialist era. 
They took repressive measures to crush the country’s aspira- 
tions to independent development and her people’s growing 
national-liberation movement. 

The national movement notably advanced also in Bengal. 
A provincial organisation, called the Bengal Provincial Confer- 
‘ence, representing various bodies and districts of the province, 
had been holding annual sessions for a number of years. The 
Conference functioned on the same principle as the National 
Congress and acted as its Bengal provincial branch. Besides 
the all-Bengal national organisations whose activities centered 
mainly in Calcutta, there now sprang up in the province a 
number of district organisations. Such were the Mymensingh 
Association, the Dacca Association, the Chittagong Association, 
to mention but some. Their formation showed that wider sec- 
tions of population were being drawn into political activity. 

In this process, the progressive ideas of the radical natio- 
nalists gained increasing ground in the national movement. 
The democratic section of the national movement grew stronger 
‘and acquired a more distinct political expression, 

Whereas formerly criticism of the liberals’ policy was 
rather impersonal and general, now the radical elements in the 
national movement directly opposed the liberal leadership of 
the national organisations, criticised the leaders of the National 
Congress and their policies. In 1894, Aurobindo Ghose in an 
article dedicated to the memory of Bankim Chandra said that 
he had caught the imagination of the young generation of 
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patriots who rejected the political methods of the liberals and 
wanted a national organisation capable of leading an effective 
struggle against foreign rule. “Already we see,” he wrote. 
“that embryo of a new generation ŝoon to be with us, whose 
imagination Bankim has caught...” The liberal leaders of the 
National Congress, he went on, “have climbed into the rarified 
atmosphere of the Legislative Council and lost all hold on the 
imagination of the young men. The desire for a noble and 
more inspiring patriotism is growing more intense.” ” 

The idea regarding the importance of the masses, expres- 
sed by Vivekananda in the most general terms, was now taking 
more concrete form as a demand for the organisation of a mass _ 
movement which alone could attain victory. The liberal leader- 
ship of the Congress was increasingly criticised for its inability 
to lead the mass movement. In 1897 Bepin Chandra Pal wrote 
that “the Congress represented only the educated middle class 
and was not really the spokesman of the masses,” that “upon the 
support of these ignorant and stolid masses the ultimate victory 
of the present political struggle in India would depend.” 

Indicative of the growth of the Indian national movement 
is the establishment, at the turn of the century, of ideological 
and political contacts between the radical elements in the 
national movements of various Indian peoples, first of all 
between the Bengalis and Marathis. They started to act joint- 
ly, to seek common forms of political action. 

Aurobindo’s article on Bankim Chandra, referred to above, 
was first published in 1894 in the Bombay weekly Indu Prakash. 
By the example of Tilak and his colleagues, Bengals 
patriots started in 1902 to observe the Shivaji Festival. 
They paid tribute to the memory of the 17th century Maratha 
statesman as a national hero of India. The great Indian poet 
and writer Rabindranath Tagore wrote a poem entitled ‘Shivaji 
Festival. Under his sponsorship a society for celebrating the 
memory of heroes was set up in Bengal. The activity here 
evidently followed the example of Tilak in Maharashtra. 
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That Tilak’s role was widely recognised in Bengal is eviden- 
ced by the fact that his trial in 1897 evoked a wave of protests 
in Bengal. The Bengalis took up the organisation of Tilak’s 
defence. Rabindranath Tagore issued a public appeal for 
defence funds. He also protested against the repression on the 
Maratha patriots, Natu brothers. Some liberal leaders of the 
Bengal national movement also spoke out against the arbitrary 
persecution of Tilak. They insisted on revocation of the Press 
Act under which he was tried. In Calcutta, a Tilak Defence 
Committee was set up and a protest meeting was held at the 
municipality. 

Some Indian patriots, at the turn of the century, arrived 
at the conclusion that armed struggle was necessary to over- 
throw the foreign domination. Secret societies aiming to pre- 
pare an armed uprising sprang up first in Maharashtra and later. 
in 1902, in Bengal. The leaders of Bengal’s secret societies in- 
cluded Barendra Kumar Ghose (a brother of Sri Aurobindo) and 
Bhupendranath Datta (a brother of Vivekananda). Another 
organiser of the early secret societies in Bengal, Hem Chandra 
Kanungo (Hem Chandra Das), tells in his reminiscences that 
the Bengali members of these societies regarded the Marathas 
as teachers of revolution.” 

In the next two or three years there sprang up, in addition 
to a society in Calcutta, local secret societies in Dacca, Bankura, 
Midnapore. The members of these as yet very narrow and 
secluded organisations, or rather circles, represented the flower 
of Bengal’s patriotic youth. 

“Among our infinite variety of feelings only one permanent- 
ly and keenly dominates—the feeling of an awakening desire for 
freedom,” H. Kanungo reminisced. “To us freedom means 
emancipation from foreign rule.“ Those joining the Calcutta 
society took the following terse oath: “I will do everything to 
liberate India from enslavement.” 


Students made up the bulk of the societies’ membership, 
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and most of the Calcutta society’s members came not from the 
city itself but from distant rural districts. The members of the 
‘secret societies’ took up military training, learned to shoot and 
use fire-arms. These bodies also carried on illegal agitation 
against British rule. At first they tried to address themselves to 
the entire nation, to all classes and sections of the population, 
from the peasants to the ladlords. “I talked with everybody, 
from illiterate peasant to darogah, even to the assistant collec- 
tor, And always I turned the conversation so as to speak about 
the grave condition of the country, to show that the British 
were to blame for it and thus arouse indignation at the British.”” 

In fact, however, these still very small circles carried on 
agitation largely among the intelligentsia, among the middle-class. 
And the most ready response, naturally, came from the youth, 
from the poorer sections of the studenthood, “I urged all class- 
es to act,” Kanungo wrote, “but it was the young people, who 
had not completed their education, in whom our cause aroused 
enthusiasm first of all.” The agitation of the secret societies, he 
said further, met with sympathy among the most diverse people: 
traders, employees of private firms, teachers, government offi- 
cials. At the same time the leaders of the secret societies 
“maintained contacts with many big people of Calcutta.” But 
as Kanungo pointed out: “Our agitation was least successful 
among the landlord class.” 

The sympathy which met the agitation of the secret socie- 
ties at first made their members naively think that “all India 
was ready to drive out the British.” Soon, however, they 
realised that the sympathy to their cause of those sections of 
the population to whom they directly appealed did not yet mean 
that they were ready for real action. In the hope of enhancing 
the effectiveness of their agitation, the Calcutta society two 
years after its formation began to appeal to religious sentiments 
and put forward the motto: ‘Liberation of the Motherland 
through religion’. Some of its members asserted that “India is 
a religious land and only through religion can she assimilate 
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new ideas.” Still among the members of the secret societies 
there were people who, as Kanungo writes, held religion to be 
“an impediment on the road to our progress." 

The members of the secret societies regarded as an instruc- 
tion book, as an ideological guide, Bankim Chandra’s novel 
Anandamath whose characters regarded their struggle against 
the foreign rulers as religious devotion and vowed to forego 

-other joys and cares until they had fulfilled their duty to their 
distressed Motherland whose children they were. 

At the same time the members of the secret societies took 
a keen interest in world happenings. They admired the valiant 
struggle of the Boers, In advancing the idea of armed struggle 
for national freedom they cited examples from European bistoxy 
and pointed out that their struggle was prepared by under- 
ground revolutionary organisations now being formed in Tdia. 
The rise of the first secret societies in Maharashtra and Bengal, 
for all their weakness in numbers and organisation, signified the 
further growth of indignation against colonial oppression. 

As the contradictions of the colonial regime intensified, the 
political stand of the growing Indian burgeoisie as a whole, 
including the liberal circles of the national movement, gradual- 
ly altered. By the beginning of the 20th century these circles 
too became increasingly and more persistently critical of Bri- 
tish colonial rule, and the leading national organisations step- 
ped up their political activities. Thus, Romesh Chandra Dutt, 
one of the early Presidents of the National Congress, wrote at 
that time: 

I know the India Office very well. Decisive importance is 

attached there to dividing people into white and black. This 

policy has in the past twenty years been pursued there in 
everything...Even if we should start licking the boots of 
the English, they will not abandon this policy. The only 
remedy for it is vigorous criticism and sustained fighting. 
The English are afraid of fighting, they retreat before sus- 
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tained fighting, while entreaties do not move them in the 

least." 

To combat the growing national movement the imperial- 
ist rulers took a number of repressive measures which, how- 
ever, only heightened the anti-colonial feeling in the country. 
Started before his time, the imperialist repressions were pursu- 
ed most severely by Viceroy Lord Curzon in 1899-1905. 

Political oppression intensified. Even the most moderate 
national organisations were placed, as Surendranath Banerjea 
wrote, “under the zealous surveillance of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department” Persecution of the national press in- 
creased, The operation of the so-called State Secrets Act of 
1889 was expanded twice, in 1898 and 1904, making any critic- 
ism of the colonial authorities in the press a criminal offence. 

Lord Curzon openly declared the demands of the National 
Congress for representative government to be empty dreams 
and stated his intention to facilitate the ‘peaceful death of the 
Congress’, He simply refused to receive Congress deputa- 
tionists who were to present to him resolutions adopted at its 
annual sessions, In vain too was a visit by a Congress depu- 
tation to London in 1905, Its members said that it was “hard 
to get a hearing in London”. 

Now Lord Curzon’s colonial administration started to 
deprive the Indians even of the pitiable self-government rights 
they were granted in the 1880's, The number of elected mem- 
bers of the Calcutta Municipal Council was cut by half in 1899 
so that the nominated members should always be in the 
majority.” At the same time a committee was set up to revise 
income tax assessments, but none of the remaining elected 
members was put on that committee. And its recommenda- 
tions soon made themselves felt. While formerly annual in- 
comes from Rs. 500 up were taxed, now this minimum was 
reduced to Rs. 100. 
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Holding that education and the colleges were ‘sources of 
unrest’, Lord Curzon and his henchmen decided to strike at the 
root. In 1904 all higher educational establishments were 
placed under strict Government control and tuition fees were 
raised." One can well imagine what bitter resentment this 
aroused among the poorer sections of the intelligentsia in India 
generally, and Bengal particularly. 

_ Lord Curzon’s repressive measures struck especially at 
Bengal as the centre of the national movement. A prominent 
Congressman, A.C. Mazumdar, wrote in his memoirs: 


Nowhere were these retrograde measures more keenly 

resisted, or more sharply criticised than in Bengal which 

the official barometre always pronounced to be the centre 
of political disturbance in the country." 

Lord Curzon simply decided to destroy this centre and in 
1905 partitioned the Bengal Province into two separate admini- 
strative units. This act pursued far-reaching ends. 

Until 1905 the Bengal Province contained Bengal proper 
as well as Bihar and Orissa. The population of the Bengal 
Province exceeded 78,000,000, including about 41,000,000 Ben- 
galis. About half of the Bengalis were Muslims, the other half 
Hindus. The Muslims predominated in East Bengal, the 
Hindus in West Bengal as well as in Bihar and Orissa. Under 
the pretext that the Bengal Province was ‘too large’, the eastern 
part of Bengal proper was separated into a new province 
named Eastern Bengal and Assam with Dacca as the capital. 
Of the new province's 81,000,000 population Bengalis numbered 
29,000,000 (including Bengalis living in Assam), and about two- 
thirds of its population were Muslims, After partition the old 
province, which retained its former name and Calcutta as its 
capital, contained but 17,000,000 Bengalis and they now com- 
prised less than one-third of the population, Hindus making up 
the overwhelming majority both of the Bengalis and of the 
population of Bihar and Orissa." 
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This administrative reshuffle was designed to weaken: the 
national movement in Bengal by dismembering the territory of 
the rising Bengali people and fomenting communal strife 
between the Hindus and Muslims. That was quite openly 
stated by Lord Curzon himself as well as by other British | 
officials, Thus, speaking in the British Parliament in 1908, 
Lord Curzon said: 

Partition... cut athwart the political ambitions of those 

extreme persons and agitators who looked in the future to 

an occasion when they might bring the undivided force of 
the whole Bengali race to bear upon the British Govern- 
ment for their struggle for political concessions.™* 

And the colonial authorities made no bones of their aim 
to sever the greater part of Bengal proper from Calcutta, the 
political centre of Bengali national movement.” 

The colonial officials also counted on East Bengal falling 
under the domination of loyalist elements, chiefly Moslem 
landlords whom they promised special privileges in the new 
province. By these means the colonial authorities sought to 
provoke communal strife among the Bengalis. 

Nevertheless at that time the British rulers failed in their 
principal aim, that of weakening the national movement in 
Bengal. Lord Curzon’s repressive measures and the most dras- 
tic of them, the partition of Bengal, aroused general resent- 
ment, A mass anti-partition movement arose in Bengal which 
won support in other regions of the country and set off the 
upsurge of the Indian national-liberation struggle in 1905-08. 

The protest movement against the partition of Bengal 
constituted an important landmark in the development of the 
all-India national-liberation movement. It was the first orga- 
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nised and conscious popular action under national-bourgeois 
slogans in the history of the country. 

The dismemberment of the Bengalis’ national territory 
rudely and openly violated the economic and political interests 
of the nascent bourgeoisie, as well as of the landlords who 
favoured the bourgeois way of development. This is manifest- 
ly evidenced by documents of various Bengali organisations 
who opposed partition, The Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, which represented the interests of Indian merchants 
and industrialists, plainly pointed out that partition would 
disrupt the existing economic ties between both parts of 
Bengal, particularly between East Bengal and Calcutta, which 
would be highly injurious to these interests. In a memo- 
randum, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce stressed 
that practically the entire jute and rice trade in East Bengal 
was in the hands of Indian merchants who dealt with British 
firms, “from generation to generation carried on business (in 
Calcutta) and... (were) firmly established here by investing 
capital and property and in other ways...” Therefore, the 
memorandum averred, the British intention to shift the East 
Bengal export trade from the port of Calcutta to the port of 
Chittagong would greatly injure Indian commercial interests. 

- “The change may or may not affect the English commerce in 
_ India,” the memorandum stated, “but it will prove the ruin of 
those who have a large invested capital in Calcutta. Native 
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of an important family. ( Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 4th series, 
Vol. 176, p. 907. ) Only after several ‘ consultations * with British officials, 
including Lord Curzon himself, did the Nawab of Dacca begin to agitate 
among the upper-class Muslims in favour of the Partition of Bengal. 
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capital is very limited in extent and the loss to the present capi- 
talists will mean the ruin of native trade.”™ ‘ 

The partition of Bengal was also resented by many East 
Bengal landlords. This was partly due to their apprehensions 
regarding the future of the Permanent Settlement. In the pre- 
ceding several decades, British colonial officials had repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that under the Permanent Settle- 
ment the incomes of the landlords increased substantially while 
the revenue assessment of their estates remained unchanged. 
Hence the East Bengal landlords feared that in the new pro- 
vince land revenue might be raised."* 

The colonial rulers, however, could not afford to quarrel 
with the Bengal landlords on’ such a cardinal issue as land 
tenure, especially in view of the rapid rise of the national move- 
ment. Lord Curzon officially denied the rumours that any 
change was contemplated in the land revenue system in 
Bengal.” A statement to the same effect was made by the 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Morley, in the House of 
Commons in 1906."” 

Nevertheless many Bengali landlords continued to dis- 
favour partition and not infrequently joined in the protest 
movement, Nor was dismemberment of the Bengalis’ national 
territory opposed only for apprehension about the future of 
the Permanent Settlement or generally on account of the speci- 
fic or immediate interests of the bourgeoisie and landlords. Basic- 


114 Letter from Sita Nath Roy, Hon. Secretary, Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, to Chief Secretary to Government of Bengal, 3rd‘ 
Feb., 1904. Reconstitution of Bengal and Assam, p. 87. 

115 V, Chirol, a correspondent of The Times in India, wrote about 
such fears: “ Partition was meant to pave the way for undoing the Perma- 
nent Settlement which governs the Land Revenue in Bengal, and, once 
the Permanent Settlement is out of the way, the Government would 
screw up the land tax.” (V. Chirol, ibid., p- 82. ) Apprehensions were: 
cautiously expressed in a memorandum of the Bengal Landowners” 
Association ( Reconstitution of Bengal and Assam, p. 90). 

116 Jbid., p. 226. 

117 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 5th series, Vol. 163, House of 
Commons, pp- 1087-88. 
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ally partition was opposed because it would disrupt national 
political bonds and menace the wider and, in the final reckon- 
ing, the common interests of a rising nation. Calls for Bengali 
national unity manifestly expressed the aim of the bourgeois 
elements to rally the people against the imperialist policy of 
national subjugation and repression. Thus, The Memorial of 
the Inhabitants of the District of Dacca said that “politically 
‘it should be a great misfortune for the Eastern Districts, pro- 
posed to be separated, to lose the powerful support and co- 
operation of the enlightened and influential men of West 
Bengal in all matters which would hereafter concern them.” it 
further stressed that Calcutta was “one of the strongest safe- 
‘guards of their rights and liberties." 

It should be noted that not all Bengali landlords were 
‘against partition. As the British promised privileges to the 
Muslims of East Bengal, many Muslim landlords favoured 
partition. They comprised a minority of the local landlords. 
But even some Hindu landlords declared, as the colonial rulers 
were preparing the way for partition, that if there be partition 
certain districts the authorities originally proposed to leave in 
the old province should be transferred to the new one. The 
landlords who advocated this ‘if partition, let there be the most 
‘of it’, motivated it by ‘inconvenience to manage’ estates located 
in different provinces."® These moves of some landlords, chiefly 
Muslim, made it easier to effect a wider dismemberment 
-of Bengal than they planned originally, though the colonial 
-authorities were of course concerned not for the ‘conveniences’ 
-of the landlords but, first and foremost, for the utmost effec- 


tiveness of this measure which was spearheaded against the 
national movement. 


118 Reconstitution of Bengal and Assam, p. 99. 

119 A resolution adopted by a conference ( in 1904 ) of 16 ‘leading zamin- 
dars’, Hindu and Moslem, stated: “., ....if the°Government eventually transfer 
‘the districts of Dacca and Mamensingh to Assam, the districts of Faridpur 
and Backergunge should be also transferred at the same time. There are 
many zamindars who hold lands also in the other two districts; and it would 
for obvious reasons be difficult fur them to manage estates being outside 


‘their own province.” Tbid., p. 60. “Management of estates in Bengal 
meant chiefly collection of rent and litigation. 
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The Bengal Landlords’ Association opposed partition main- 
ly from bourgeois-national considerations. These were to a 
certain extent influenced by apprehensions for the Permanent 
Settlement, which in turn activated this opposition. In a 
memorandum, in 1904, the Association declared that “to divide 
one race into two would make the representative government,” 
that is, the aim of the National Congress, “difficult to accom- 
plish.” The memorandum went on: 


If in the excitement of the moment, some of us have been 
so bold as to speak of the Bengali nation and protest 
against its division, it should be possible to sympathise 
with the sentiment. However lightly such phrases may be 
treated the fact remains that the contemplated division of 
this people has given rise to much anxiety and is viewed 
with great alarm.” 


All the petitions not to partition Bengal, as well as all other 
anti-partition actions conducted in the spirit of the traditional 
political methods of the then liberal leadership of the national 
organisations, proved of no avail. In 1905 the partition 
of Bengal became a settled fact, as John Morley said, and this 
fact patently demonstrated the collapse of the liberal policy in 
the national movement. The rising bourgeosie in Bengal began 
to realise that it could not pursue its aim without the support 
of the masses—the only force capable of giving real strength 
to the national movement. Describing the mood then prevail- 
ing among the leading circles of the national movement, 
Surendranath Banerjea wrote: 

We felt that we had been insulted, humiliated and tricked. 
We felt that the whole of our future was at stake, and that 
it was a deliberate blow aimed at the growing solidarity 
and self-consciousness of the Bengalee-speaking popula- 
tion... It was felt that mere public meetings would be of 
no use. Lord Curzon’s Government had shown a systema- 
tic disregard of public feeling, and had treated public 
demonstrations with undisguised contempt. 


120 Reconstitution of Bengal and Assam, p. 91. 
121 S. N. Banerjea, ibid., pp. 187, 189, 
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Already in 1904 some steps were taken by national organi- 


-sations to enlist a wider support to their expression of protest. 


The Mymensingh Association instructed its members to collect 
in the district no less than 100,000 signatures to a petition 
against partition. In Dacca District, leaflets were distributed 
among the population urging anti-partition actions. 

The people readily responded to these calls, as the protest 
movement gave vent to the indignation at the foreign rule that 
was mounting among the masses. Hem Chandra Kannngo 
observed that by the beginning of the 20th century “the com- 
mon people’s fear and respect for British rule gradually gave 
way to doubts which turned to hatred."““ The now mounting 
Criticism of British rule by the national organisations and, 
above all, by the advanced circles of the national movement, 
prepared the masses for conscious action. A notable part in 
this was played by the agitation conducted by the Bengal 
‘secret societies’, notwithstanding their numerical weakness and 
poor organisation. In this connection Kanungo wrote : 
“,..if the seeds of revolutionary ideas had not previously been 
sown in Bengal, the protest movement there would not differ 
from former political actions and would not acquire such great 
significance. ”™™ 

Wide opposition to the partition of Bengal started as early 
as 1904. Large crowds protesting against partition met Lord 
Curzon everywhere when he, in that year, made a tour of East 
Bengal. The protest movement spread not only to the towns 
but to the rural areas as well. Sir Henry Cotton, a former high- 
ranking colonial official who, upon resigning his post became an 
active Congressman, wrote: 


This agitation was not confined to the educated classes of 
the country but all classes were affected by it. The shop- 
keepers and agriculturists alike were affected and this 
agitation found its way into the hearts of the nation.” 

October 16, 1905, the day when the decision to partition 


122 Reconstitution of Bengal and Assam, pp. 220-1. 
123 H. Kanungo, ibid., p. 74. 
124 Ibid, p. 72. 


125 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 4th series, Vol. 152, pp. 824-5. 
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Bengal came into force, was declared a day of national mourning. 
Its observance was widely conducted by national organisations: 
leaflets were distributed, groups of students went around to 
market places, retail shops, homes ete., and urged the people 
to observe the 16th of October. In Calcutta, the first organised 
mass demonstration in the history of the national movement 
took place on that day, From early morning huge crowds of 
people, men and women, old and young, shouting ‘Bande 
Mataram’ and singing patriotic songs, marched to the Ganges 
where thousands performed ceremonial baths and tied on their 
wrists the sacred rakhi bandhan (red silk or cotton thread) as a 
symbol of solidarity of the people of West and East Bengal. 
Business activity ceased, the shops were closed. All day kitchen 
fires were not lighted, food was not cooked, save for the sick 
and the aged. In the evening a 50,000 strong mass protest 
meeting was held in Calcutta. 

Backed by the rising mass movement, the main national 
organisations of Bengal called for a boycott of British goods 
with the aim of forcing the rulers to withdraw the partition re- 
solution, On August 7, 1905, soon after the final decision to 
partition Bengal was announced, a big meeting was held in 
Calcutta which adopted a resolution calling on the people to 
boycott British goods until partition was annulled. The boy- 
cott, however, far transcended the bounds of the partition 
issue. It was a part of the Swadeshi movement which in the 
words of Surendranath Banerjea, was “in spirit a protectionist 
movement” that “sought to surround our domestic industries 
with a tariff wall not raised by the mandate of the legislature, 
but by the determined will of our people.” 

Thus the protest movement against the partition of Bengal 
rallied the masses behind the economic demands of the nascent 


126 The resolution read: ‘That this meeting fully sympathises with the 
resolutions adopted at many mectings held in‘mofussil to abstain from the 
purchase of British manufactures so long as the Partition Resolution is 
not withdrawn, as a protest against the indifference of the British 
public in regard to Indian affairs and the consequent disregard of 
Indian public opinion by the present Government.” Quoted by S. N. 
Banerjea, ibid., p. 192. 

127 S, N. Banerjea, ibid., p. 199. 
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Indian bourgeoisie. These demands were put forward as a 
national call appealing to the patriotic feelings of the people, 
the call of Swadeshi. Raised as national calls, the demands for 
India’s bourgeois development were backed by the people. 
These calls roused the masses, spurred the development of the 
“national movement as a mass movement which alone was capa- 
ble of giving effective strength to the political demands. Hence 
‘boycott of British goods in its turn reinvigorated the mass 
actions for the reversal of partition. “Mere public meetings 
would be of no use,” said S. N. Banerjea. And the radical 
elements in the national movement regarded the boycott as a 
‘major instrument for mobilising the masses to struggle against 
the whole colonal regime. 

The people perceived in the Swadshi and boycott calls a 
patriotic affirmation of national independence, and actively 
responded to them. Swadeshi fired the masses and ruled their 
everyday life. Violators of the boycott were publicly ostracised; 
shopkeepers, artisans, and others refused to deal with them. 
Brahmins would not perform religious ceremonies if the offer- 
ings to the gods were made from foreign materials. The orga- 
nisers of the movement appealed directly to the people. Big 
‘mass meetings were held at which speakers pointed out that 
Swadeshi and the boycott of British goods would improve the 
condition of the people, the artisans and _handicraftsmen. 
Describing one such meeting, S. N. Banerjea wrote: “The 
weavers who were there in large numbers blessed us.” 
Indeed, the increased demand for Indian-made goods somewhat 
raised the incomes of the artisans and handicraftsmen. 

It should be noted that already then some ideologists of 
the nascent bourgeoisie expressed the hope that the Swadeshi 
movement would not only promote the industrial development 
of the country, but as a nation-wide movement of all classes of 
society, would mitigate the growing class contradictions 
inherent in the development of capitalist industry, Rash 
Behari Ghosh, a prominent ‘Moderate’ leader, addressing the 
Calcutta session of the National Congress in 1906, said: 

The Swadeshi movement is only a prelude to our deter- 
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mination to enter into the great brotherhood of the trading. 
nations of the West without if possible the eternal 
struggle between capital and labour, into which India has. 
already been admitted.” D 
Such pronouncements vividly reflected both a realisation 
that new class contradictions had already arisen in India, and 
an endeavour, characteristic of the bourgeosie, to orientate the- 
national feeling in its own image and mitigate these contra- 


dictions, 
To conduct the boycott and organise mass actions Natioual 


Volunteer groups were formed in Bengal with headquarters in 
Calcutta under the title, ‘Society for Observance of the Vow — 
evidently the vow taken at the meeting on October 16, 1905. 
As the Times of India reported, there were National Volunteet 
groups consisting mainly of students, “in every large town of 
East Bengal and in very many places in West Bengal”. 
Wearing a sort of uniform, a yellow turban and red shirt, the 
volunteers marched through the streets singing national songs 
and shouting Bande Mataram slogans. At market places they 
urged the people not to buy foreign goods as the purchase of 
foreign goods “increased the poverty of the country”, " 
Swadeshi societies and shops were set up which agitated for 
and sold Indian-made goods. Also, Swadeshi industrial enter- 
prises were established. 

The national movement grew. Bengal seethed with politi- 
cal activity. Hundreds of meetings and rallies were held 
throughout the country. In March-October 1906, as many as: 
400 mass meetings were held, which passed resolutions protest- 
ing against the partition.“ The patriotic Swadeshi calls reach- 
ed the remotest villages and hamlets of the province. New 
societies sprang up. New newspapers appeared. The people 
sang new patriotic songs glorifying the beauty and greatness 
of Mother India, denouncing injustice and foreign oppression.. 


129 The Swadeshi Movement. A Symposium, Engl. ed., Madras, 1918,. 
p. 33. 
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nL Kanungo recalls that “bards and poets of nearly all shades 


mow everywhere began to sing Swadeshi songs, instead of the 

old songs that had come down to us from the remote ages.” 
The protest movement against the partitioning of Bengal, 

Swadeshi and the boycott of British goods marked an awaken- 


__ing of the masses to conscious struggle against subjugation 


IV 

The upsurge of the mass movement in Bengal inspired the 
radical nationalists, infused them with fresh strength. More and 
more people favoured a vigorous struggle for national freedom, 
for overthrowing the colonial rule. 

The secret societies had grown and expanded. After 
declining in 1904—due to the apparent lack of early prospects 
for a determined struggle—they once again intensified their 
activity. “Having lost almost all energy and faith in revolution. 
the Calcutta societies now came back to life,” Kanungo reminisc- 
ed. In 1906, the Calcutta organisations amalgamated under 
one leadership in which Barindranath Ghosh, Bhupendranath 
Dutt and Debabrat Basu were evidently most prominent. More 
secret societies sprang up also in other places, especially in 
Midnapur and Dacca. What was probably the biggest under- 
ground organisation in Bengal was formed in Dacca in 1906. 
Disguised as a sports society it was called Anushilan Samiti, 
had branches in adjacent districts, and was led by Pulin 
Behari Das. The several underground organisations in various 
districts of Bengal maintained contacts with one another, ex- 
changed literature, operated jointly to obtain arms. A report 
of the Sedition Committee stated that Bengal was full of such 
organisations and though they did not have a common member- 
ship they were interconnected through their leaders, Nor were 
these only small organisations, the report said; the Anushilan 


in Dacea and groups in West and North Bengal were quite 
far-flung. 
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At the same time, a new militant national press emerged 
in Bengal in 1905-06. Some publications directly associat- 
ed with the secret societies, persistently exposed the colonial 
rulers, and called for resolute struggle against colonial oppres- 
sion. Most popular was Jugantar, a daily newspaper which 
started publication in 1906 and was suppressed in 1908. 
Edited by Bhupendranath Dutt it was the organ of the Calcutta 
secret society whose headquarters were located in the paper's 
offices. Jugantar was distinguished not only for its political 
stand but also for its high literary standard. “By its novel and 
stimulating thoughts and language Jugantar won many adherents 
to its cause,” Kanungo wrote. Its circulation reached as much 
as 50,000—attained by no other Indian newspaper at that time. 
“The people have read it as they read their sacred lore and 
copies are preserved as sacred relics,” reported to London in 
1906 the new Governor-General of India, Lord Minto 
(1905-10). 

Besides Jugantar an outstanding part in spreading national- 
liberation ideas in Bengal was played by the newspapers Bande 
Mataram, Sandhya, Desher Khata, New India. Bande Mataram 
was edited by Aurobindo Ghose who was close to the Calcutta 
secret society, his brother being one of its leaders, Sandhya, 
edited by Brahma Bandhava Upadhyaya, was not, as Kanungo 
put it, “the revolutionaries’ own newspaper,” but “none equalled 
it in propagating anti-British ideas.” Published also before 
partition, Desher Khata was edited by Sakharam Ganesh 
Deshkar. About him Kanungo wrote: “Though he did not 
have a group (i.e., underground organisation—E.K.) of his own 
he held a leading position. At that time (before partition—E.K.) 
he alone produced literature worth mentioning, which served to 
propagate the ideas of revolution."* New India was edited 
by Bepin Chandra Pal who, besides, wrote in the Bande 
Mataram. 
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The Bengali patriots published books and pamphlets, dis- 
tributed leaflets. Most popular with the youth were, among 
others, a collection of articles from Jugantar, entitled “Mukti Kon 
pathe’; a book on Tilak’s trial and life; books on Shivaji and the 
Great Uprising of 1857-59; Dinabandhu Mitras ‘Nil Darpan’; 
a pamphlet ‘Kuli kahini’, describing the inhuman treatment of 
the workers on tea plantations; the lives of Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi, One of the tasks the secret societies set themselves was 
that of disseminating such literature. 

Bengal’s radical nationalists sincerely strove to rouse the 
masses to struggle against colonial oppression, to awaken 
them, release their energy. B.C. Pal said in 1906: 

The heroes of the nation live in its hamlets. To these ham- 
lets we must go. If we cannot, the sooner we give up play- 
ing at politics the better for us all... That is the corner- 
stone of this movement, namely, faith in the people, faith 
in the genius of the nation, faith in God who has been 
building the genius of the nation through the ages by histo- 
rical evolution, faith in the eternal destiny of the Indian 
people.” 

The democratic elements wanted the national movement 
to pursue a militant course. They regarded the anti-partition 
and boycott actions in Bengal as but initial steps towards 
organising a broad mass struggle to overthrow the colonial yoke. 
The newspaper Bande Mataram, citing the American War of 
Independence as an example, pointed out that by boycotting 
British goods the Bengalis were acting “just as all oppressed 
nations in the initial stage of their struggle’ To the radical 
nationalist Swadeshi was not only an economic call for the 
development of indigenous industry, but above all, a call for 
mass political struggle which they aimed to launch. 

In June 1906, the Shivaji Festival was held in nearly all 
districts of Bengal. According to the Times of India the festi- 
val of the Maratha national hero was celebrated in Bengal with 


139 Quoted by The Times, Oct. 16, 1906; also by I. N. Topa in 
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such enthusiasm as was hardly surpassed in Maharashtra itself.“ 
Tilak came to Bengal for the celebrations. Addressing a big 
meeting in Calcutta he hailed the mass movement in Bengal. He 
saw in the mass anti-partition actions of the Bengalis a proto- 
type of a future all-India mass movement. The movement 
against partition, he said, will pave the way to the regeneration 
of India. “It is a cornerstone and I envy the people of Bengal 
tor laying this cornerstone,” he declared. Speaking in Calcutta 
in December 1906, Tilak, to a storm of applause, stressed that 
Swadeshi must serve the aims of political struggle. He said: 

Swadeshi is not imported for money-making and money- 

making only. It aims at making people self-reliant and 

able to require the machinery of government to put a stop 
to the steps that are ruining India."* 

The Bengal extremists hailed Tilak. They regarded him 
as their leader, the leader of the all-India national-liberation 
struggle, and sponsored his nomination to the presidency of the 
National Congress at its 1906 session. At Chittagong (East 
Bengal) a meeting of some 15,000 people, mostly Moslems, 
unanimously passed a resolution urging Tilak’s election and 
saying that “no man outside Bengal has done more to expound 
and strengthen the Swadeshi and Boycott movement than this 
great Mahratta leader.” 

In 1906 radical nationalists in Bengal started to organise 
militant mass actions on a national platform embracing the 
immediate social and economic interests of the working people. 
They launched agitation among the industrial workers {whose 
very position was most favourable to political propaganda and 
organised actions), handicraftsmen, and peasantry. 

In July of that year, a big strike broke out on the Bengal 
section of the East Indian Railway. According to The Times, 
the strike “was directly and avowedly due to political agitation.” 


Practically the entire personnel downed tools. Traffic stopped 
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for several days and the strike lasted for more than a week. 
As reported by the Times of India, 
almost all natives have left the work. Numerous small 
stations from Howrah to Asansol and Burdwan inclusive 
are closed. Goods traffic is practically at a standsti As 


The strike was led by several railwaymen who “listened to 
agitators and read newspapers”. Though the stations were 
occupied by the police, the strikers maintained pickets and held 
demonstrations. ‘Agitators’ visited various stations, addressed 
meetings, urged the workers to join in a general strike. One 
speaker at a meeting in Asansol, using the terminology of his 
trade, said, “...the Hindus were positive and Muslims negative 
elements, it required only contact between the two to get the 
energy to drive the English out.” 

The railwaymen demanded higher pay and better working 
conditions, At the same time they fought against racial discri- 
mination calling for an equal status with British employees and 
substitution of the word ‘Indian’ for ‘native’ as the latter had 
become a hated one. 

The strike was crushed. Its most active participants were 
sacked—even those who had worked on the railway for 20-25 
years.“ Nevertheless this first workers’ strike in India, directly 
connected with the national movement, was not in vain. It 
brought into being one of the first Indian trade unions, the East 
Indian Railway Employees’ Union. That same year in August 
the union conducted another strike: of the Jamalpur railway 
workshop workers, in which the strikers resisted police attacks." 

Simultaneously with the railwaymen, the Calcutta jute mill 
workers stood up for their rights. In August 1906, about a 
thousand workers of a factory belonging to the British Clive Jute 
Mills Company downed tools for better working conditions and 
against humiliating treatment by the British management.” In 
December of that year, a strike occurred at a textile mill and 
at another jute mill. One of these strikes which continued for 
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a week involved some 4,000 workers. In both strikes the police 
were called out. Again the Times of India spoke of ‘agitators’ 
and noted that particular attention was being given to jute mills 
in and around Calcutta For several weeks previous to the 
strike ‘agitators’ visited jute mills and were attempting to form 
combinations amongst the millhands. The paper also point- 
ed out the political affiliation of the ‘agitators’: they were “young 
men of the National Congress”, as radical nationalists were then 
sometimes called. They sought, the paper reported, “to con- 
vert the strikers and all would-be strikers to the views of the 
party which they led.” 

During the strike at the Clive Jute Mills, a jute workers” 
union was formed. A spokesman of this union, A.C. Banerjee, 
a lawyer, addressing a large and representative meeting, pointed 
out “the spirit of aggression and insolence which vitiates the 
present-day European capitalism in this land,” and demanded 
conditions for improving “the material position of the millhands 
and for their spiritual and physical development.” 

Besides the railway and mill workers’ strikes there took 
place that year in Bengal a strike at Government printing presses 
and also strikes of coolies and Calcutta scavengers number- 
ing some 2,000, who demanded higher pay and did win some 
pay increases. The radical nationalist press actively supported 
the strikers, reported the formation of trade unions and the 
workers’ meetings. Writing in the newspaper Bande Mataram 
on the Clive Jute Mills strike, B. C. Pal stressed that the Indians 
were now changing “from unthinking brute instruments of 
European exploitation into men who know that they have a 
self-respect which they must not forfeit and rights which by 
combination they can defend.” Thus by their speeches, writ- 
ings and activity the radical nationalists greatly furthered the 
awakening of the working people to struggle for their demo- 
cratic rights. 
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A still bigger strike took place in Bengal in November 1907: 
on the East Bengal Railway, which soon spread to the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. The strikers demanded higher pay, 
opposed lengthening of already long hours, also, specially voiced 
their resentment at being ill treated by the management and 
insisted on their human rights. In should be noted that the 
East Bengal Railway strike presented an example of British and 
Indian workers’ solidarity. Started by 150 Indian locomotive 
drivers, it was soon joined by the British locomotive drivers and 
then by all the workers of the railway. Led by a British worker, 
Engleken, it continued for ten days and halted traffic between 
Calcutta and North India, Depletion of coal supplies brought 
industrial enterprises in the city and port of Calcutta “practi- 
cally to a standstill”. The authorities got frightened and placed 
the railway stations under guard of armed police and European 
troops. 

The strike committee, headquartered at Asansol in West 
Bengal, presented the railway management with a memorandum 
specifying 43 demands, Commenting on it, one English locomo- 
tive driver who had worked on the railway for 15 years told 
a Times of India reporter that the workers “stood official bluff 
long enough and are determined to stand it no longer,” and 
that this was “the most perfectly organised strike that has ever 
taken place in India.” 

Here too radical nationalists took an active part in the con- 
duct of the strike. ‘Nationalist’ agitators addressed railway 
workersmeetings at Asansol, preaching, according to the Times 


of India, “their pernicious teaching”. In Calcutta, leaflets were 
distributed bearing the Bande Mataram motto and “exhorting 
employed Indians to strike work”. 


The authorities took harsh measures against the strikers and 
made many arrests. The strike was opposed by the British rail- 
waymens’ union in India, the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Employees, Its president, Balfour, personally intervened to get 
the strike ended, Engleken, the strikers’ leader was dismissed. 
But this only incensed the workers still more. They collected 
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money to support his family and in a special resolution thanked 
him for his “excellent and selfless service” to the workers dur- 
ing the strike. In another resolution, adopted at a meeting in 
Asansol, the workers declared that they “decline to accept fur- 
ther service from Mr. Balfour” as “his conduct is contrary to 
the welfare of the staff of the traffic department.” 

A month later Indian goods locomotive drivers went on 
strike on another Bengal railway, seriously hampering goods 
traftic."* 

These early actions of the working class which was becom- 
ing an advanced section of the national-liberation movement 
exerted a profound influence on all social life in Bengal. As 
witnessed by one foreign observer, “strikes of mill hands, 
Government printing press employees, and railwaymen have 
become the order of the day.”” 

In their appeals to the people, Bengal’s radical nationalists 
boldly pointed out that it was the people, the working men, 
who constituted the basic force in the struggle for national 
liberation movements. Progressive newspapers and illegal 
leaflets made their way to the villages. “Agitators’ read them 
out to the peasants. A high colonial official reported that “the 
peaceful life of the village has been invaded by youthful enthu- 
siasts who read out to an illiterate audience, attracted by 
natural curiosity, articles preaching the doctrines which I have 
described.” What these doctrines were is indicated by a 
leaflet entitled “Who Rules Us’, which was distributed in East 
Bengal villages early in 1906. The leaflet said in part: 

Are these thieves our rulers who having ruined the arts and 

industries of our country and the business of our weavers 

and blacksmiths, import bundles and bundles of things 
manufactured in their country and have them sold by our 
men in the bazars and thus steal the wealth as well as the 
life of our people? Are those our rulers who plunder the 
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produce of our fields and throw us into the jaws of fever, 
famine and plague? ...Brethern, the more you endure the 
more will these wicked people oppress you. Let us stand on 
our own feet and find out if any means of redress exists. 
Brethern, we are everything; it is our money they are 
fattening on without working, it is our blood they are suck- 
ing. Why should we bear this any more? Hitherto we 
have endured everything, relying upon babus and zamin- 
dars. But we will not rely upon them any more. We are 
- mere cultivators, but we are not slaves, whilst they are. 
Nothing can be expected from them. Such a country as 
our Golden Bengal these feringis—sons of Satan—have 
divided into two parts. The babus and zamindars have 
meekly submitted. Has none of them a force of lathials 
(bludgeoners) at his command? Well, we must die one 
day, why not die after teaching these salas a good lesson. . . 
Hindu brethern, swear in the name of Kali and Durga and 
Mahadeva and Sri Krishna, and Musulman brethern, swear 
in the name of Allah and proclaim in every village that we 
Hindus and Musulmans will serve the country unitedly. 
If any priest or mollah appointed by the Government 
comes to a village on the pretence of preaching religion 
but in reality to create discord he shall lose his head... 
Come, brethern, come, and let us prove ourselves worthy 
sons of our Mother by fighting courageously to protect her 
by shedding our blood ungrudgingly.™ 
Similar calls the Bengal patriots made also to the artisans. 
Addressing a large artisans’ meeting in Calcutta in September 
1907 the president of the Printers’ Union Premtosh Bose said: 
The artisans were not, perhaps, aware what a power they 
were. Although the educated Indians did not so freely 
mix with them, it was they who would bring about the 
freedom of the mother country. 


The attempts at agitation among the peasants seriously 
frightened the colonial authorities and the landlords. Already 
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in 1906 the colonial press observed with alarm that owing to- 
this agitation the peasants’ attitude to the British rulers was. 
changing, that their former fear was giving place to an aware- 
ness of their human dignity and growing desire for independ- 
ence, A writer in the newspaper Englishman, Wee Alfi, noted » 

The villagers are in the first place being taught to look 
forward to a purely native government... The old customs: 
by which the Europeans were treated with respect are 
being held up to ridicule. The villager is told that he must 
be independent. Respect to the ruling race is a form of 
servility which must disappear if India is ever to be weld- 
ed into a great nation. 

Simultaneously with direct agitation among the masses, 
some of the patriots worked to convert the Swadeshi and boy- 
cott organisations into revolutionary centers. Recalling the 
activities of the underground organisations Kanungo wrote: 

We started our work by trying to use the Swadeshi move- 

ment for the propagation of revolutionary ideas. We 

organised meetings of protest against the partition of Ben- 
gal and sent our speakers to address them.™ 

In Calcutta, the local ‘secret society’ organised a Swadeshi 
co-operative retail shop run by students, Later it opened 
another such shop, as a branch of the first, in Midnapur. They. 
were set up for the purpose of helping the secret societies. 
establish contacts with the Swadeshi and boycott organisation. 

The revolutionaries endeavoured to gain influence in the 

Swadeshi organisations in all districts, win over their 

leaders to the cause of the revolution and thus turn these 

organisations into branches of the secret society. These 
endeavours yielded results and such branches were formed 
in several districts.” 

The membership of the national volunteer corps grew and 
their militancy rose. Besides the old Bhrato Shomiti volunteer’ 
organisation there sprang up a new one, called Bande Matarany 
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Sampradai which the London Times described as dangerous. 
Its members were armed with lathis, spears, swords. Some 
-ven had fire-arms."” The volunteers more and more vigorous- 
ly promoted the boycott. Now and again they surrounded 
‘bazaars, kept out merchants with British goods, and destroyed 
these goods. Thus, whereas at the beginning of 1906 The 
‘Times said that there was “more smoke than fire” in the acti- 
vities of the volunteers, the tone of its reports changed signi- 
ficantly in 1907. In July 1907, a Times correspondent wrote: 
“They preach everywhere revolt against British raj and actively 
push the boycott.”"* No longer did the volunteers passively let 
themselves be beaten up by the police, as in the early part of 
1906, but bravely fought them. On August 7, 1907, a group of 
volunteers armed with lathis repelled the police who tried to 
raid the Jugantar offices.” On August 8, when the police lined 
the streets for a procession to mark the second anniversary of 
the boycott, the marchers were escorted by volunteers and 20 
volunteers on horseback guarded the national flag. On August 


27, a big battle was fought with the police at the courthouse 
where two volunteers were being tried.” 


The people now began to stand up for their leaders. When 
Bepin Chandra Pal was being tried in Calcutta in September 
1907, street meetings were held almost every day. On the 27th, 
a protest demonstration was organised and clashes with the 
police took place at the courthouse.” A few days later, on 
October 2, a real battle was fought in the streets of Calcutta 
between the people and the police. That day in Beadon 
Square, where meetings were usually held, there was a meeting 
of solidarity with several students who were jailed for taking 
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part in clashes with the police. As reported by The Times the 
speakers at the meeting urged “to establish self-government 
and meet opposition by force”, When the police tried to dis- 
perse the meeting, they were met by a shower of stones. Some 
of the police doffed their uniforms and joined the people, the 
rest “Hed in all directions”, Police from the whole northern 
part of the city were called out. But they too were met with 
a hail of stones and had to retreat without making a single 
arrest. Forty policemen were injured. Crowds of incensed 
people spilled into the nearby streets and rioting soon spread 
over the whole of North Calcutta. All traffic stopped and fight- 
ing with the police went on until the early hours of the next 
day. 

Disturbances and clashes with the police took place not 
only in the towns, but in rural districts as well. The Russian 
military attache in London reported on May 1 (14), 1907: 

A revolutionary movement has started in the Assam and 

Mymensigh districts, taking the form of mass meetings at 

which anti-government speeches were made. The rebels 

then in many places committed arson and individual 
murders.” 

In March of that year, a rising of indigo plantation 
peasants took place in the Champaran District of Bihar—in the 
north-west of Bengal—in which one British planter was 
killed.” 

Referring to the situation in the Bengal countryside, The 
Times wrote in May 1907: 

Trade is practically at a standstill, agricultural operations 

are hampered, and the jute crop is likely to be seriously 

crippled. The whole population is in a state of neryous 
irritation.”* 

To ‘pacify’ East Bengal the colonial authorities billeted 
punitive police on the villages of a number of districts. Recall- 
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ing this, J. Keir Hardie, the British Labour Party leader, who 
visited East Bengal in 1907, wrote: “At the time of my visit 
Eastern Bengal resembled more a country in a state of siege.” 
The state of siege caused the colonial authorities a good deal 
of trouble. In September 1907, at Sherpur, East Bengal, “a 
large mob attacked the punitive police barracks”, killing four 
and wounding eleven.” 

Indicative of the extent of the national-liberation struggle 
in Bengal and the tensity of the situation there is the 
following communication to London from Governor-General 
Minto on May 15, 1907: 

The Europeans and Eurasians have been buying arms 

everywhere and I hear soldiers on the plains have been 

sleeping with their rifles in their beds and gunners with 

their gun-traces by their sides. I only tell you this is a 

gossip, but true gossip, I believe, to show you the feeling 

in the air. The recollections of the Mutiny have shed a 

great influence over both Europeans and natives.” 

The colonial authorities rained severe repressions upon the 
national-liberation movement. And to weaken it they at the 
same time fomented communal strife between the Hindu and 
Moslem Bengalis. 

They claimed that the Muslims in the province were keep- 
ing aloof from the anti-partition movement and wholly support- 
ed the Government. That, however, was not at all so. On the 
contrary, when the partition scheme was first announced it was 
opposed in a body by the entire Bengali public, both by the 
Hindus and the Muslims, Even Nawab Salimullah, who later 
himself instigated Hindu-Muslim feuds, was against it. To 
break this concerted opposition Lord Curzon made a special 
tour of East Bengal in 1904 ‘to explain’ the British policy at 
Special meetings of ‘leading Muslims’. But even then he suc- 
ceeded in winning over only a very small section of the Muslim 
aristocracy in East Bengal. Salimullah’s brother, Nawabzada 
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Khwajah Atiullah, addressing the Calcutta session of the 
National Congress in 1906 declared: 

I may tell you at once that it is not correct that the Mussul- 

mans of Eastern Bengal are in favour of the partition of 

Bengal. The real fact is that it is only a few leading 

Mahomedans who for their own purposes supported the 

measure.” 

Partition was opposed also by the Central Muslim Associ- 
ation of Calcutta. 

Indeed, more and more sections of the population, both 
Hindus and Moslems, increasingly rallied to the national move- 
ment, which is particularly evidenced by the concerted opposi- 
tion to the partition of Bengal. And the colonial rulers soon 
realised that their policy, pursued from as far back as the 
1880's, of fanning Hindu-Moslem discord, had definitely begun 
to miscarry. In June 1906, Secretary of State for India Morley 
wrote to Governor-General Minto that the British Government 
were warned that a new spirit was spreading in India; that 
Lawrence, Chirol, Sydney Low, all held that in this state of 
affairs the British would be unable to rule India, that the 
Muslims would surely unite with Congress against the British.” 
This proved to be true. The Bombay Gazette wrote in Septem- 
ber 1906: “At the present moment there are thousands of 
Mussulmans who have joined the Congress, men who ten or 
twelve years ago would not have thought of doing so.” Refer- 
ring to the partition, M. R. Ahmed, President of the Muslim 
Conference of Lucknow, said: 

recent events have stirred up feelings among the younger 

generation of Mahomedans which might pass beyond the 

control of temperate counsel and sober guidance.” 

In view of this the colonial authorities decided to intensify 
their fanning of Hindu-Muslim strife by granting special pri- 
vileges to the upper-class Muslims. 


In 1906 the authorities arranged a visit to the Governor- 
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General by a large ‘deputation of leading Moslems’. The depu- 
tation asked that if the proposed reform of the so-called Legis- 
lative Councils be effected, seperate Muslim electorates should 
be established and a larger number of seats should be reserved 
for them irrespective of their numerical weight in the total 
population. They also wanted privileges for Moslems in the 
Civil Service. The Governor-General met favourably the depu- 
tation’s requests. And three years later, in 1909, when the 
‘Legislative Councils’ were reformed communal electorates 
were indeed established. It should, however, be noted that the 
franchise was extended only to a very small upper-class section 
of the population, the ‘Councils’ remaining absolutely impotent. 

In 1906, at a special conference in Dacca, East Bengal, an 
all-India Muslim political organisation, the Muslim League, was 
Set up and it declared its loyalty to the British power in India. 

These events were accompanied by the authorities intensi- 
fying communal ill feeling everywhere, especially in Bengal 
where they used partition itself to foment Hindu-Moslem strife. 
In 1906 the Lieutenant Governor of East Bengal and Assam 
indicated that Moslems would be given preference in the Civil 
Service of the new province and in the next few years “as large 
a proportion of Mahommedans will be recruited as possible. 

The Moslems were also shown other special favours. As 
noted by J. R. Macdonald, in Eastern Bengal, 


a Hindu must pay 5,000 rupees as revenue, a Mohammedan 
750 rupees only, as qualification for a vote for the Zemin- 
dari election. The cess qualification of the former is 1,250 
Tupees, of the latter 188 rupees, The payment of income 
tax, the receipt of a Government pension and the being an 
Honorary Magistrate do not qualify Hindus for voting. 
They do qualify Mohammedans, 
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By this sort of measures the colonial rulers succeeded in 
inducing a considerable section of the upper-class Moslems— 
landlords like Nawab Salimullah, the higher clergy, and a seg- 
ment of the intelligentsia—as well as some of the middle-class 
elements, including merchants dealing in British goods, who- 
like their Hindu counterparts resented the boycott, to oppose 
the anti-partition movement. 

Besides ‘generally’ pursuing the imperialist divide-and-rule- 
policy British officials not infrequently themselves organised 
Muslim demonstrations in support of the partition of Bengal. 
In 1906 the authorities specially advised the Muslim religious- 
leader of Sirajgunge to prevail upon his people to attend a pro- 
partition meeting.”* 

To rouse popular feeling against the national movement 
the colonial rulers and their henchmen spread provocative: 
rumours that the boycott caused the crop failure in Bengal in 
1907. Much noise was made of allegations that some Hindu 
landlords were forcing their Moslem peasants to observe the: 
boycott. They represented the national movement as a 
‘Hindu’ movement which allegedly threatened “the welfare, . 
and even...the existence of the Mahomedans of India”, and 
the British raj “as a bulwark against the Hindu ascendancy.” 

To distract the Moslem masses from the national move- 
ment some Moslem leaders, steered by the colonial authorities, 
raised the cry of Swajati and tried to launch a mass movement 
in opposition of Swadeshi. The Russian Consulate General in. 
Bombay reported : 

The aim of Swajati is to boycott the Hindus and every-- 

thing related to them, It prohibits participation in Hindu: 

religious ceremonies, engagement jointly with them in 
charity undertakings, and going to their schools, as that 
will result in the faithful being converted to idolatry. 

Swajati enjoins the followers of the Prophet to fight the- 

Hindus, if they do not want to be completely absorbed by 

the latter; recommends that purely Moslem schools should’ 
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be opened for that purpose, and that purely Moslem trade 

and industry should be promoted.” 

The Swajati programme was really a distortion of 
Swadeshi. It merely substituted the word ‘Hindu’ for the 
words ‘foreign’ and ‘British’. 

In this connection it is well to note the following illustra- 
tive fact. Writing to Morley on July 5, 1906, Minto pointed 
‘out that “ideas could be defeated only by ideas” and that the 
British would be unable to keep the young generation of 
Indians from taking part in the Congress without oppossing the 
programme and ideas of the Congress by another programme 
cand other ideas.” 

Swajati was patently designed to exploit the fact that the 
‘Moslem bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elements were much 
fewer than and inferior in position to such Hindu elements; it 
was also designed to turn their competition in trade, for Gov- 
-ernment appointments, etc. into communal antagonisms. Simi- 
larly the sowers of communal discord used the fact that most 
of the landlords and moneylenders in East Bengal were Hindus 
while most of the peasants were Muslims. This was specifically 
pointed out in a leaflet, entitled ‘Red Pamphlet’, which was 
distributed among the Muslims urging them to boycott the 
Hindus. ti 

By these means the colonial rulers succeeded in inciting 
Hindu-Muslim riots in various parts of East Bengal in the 
‘spring and summer of 1907, when temples were wrecked, stores 
looted, and lives lost. In some cases these riots were fostered 
‘by the peasants’ discontent.'* 

The communal antagonisms fanned by the colonial rulers 
did greatly weaken the national-liberation movement. This 
policy of the colonial authorities was aptly described by 
a Russian Consulate official who in his report from India wrote : 
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Hindu-Moslem discord is quite desirable to them (the 
British), is a sort of lightning conductor diverting the 
popular anger against the foreign yoke into a safe—for 
that yoke—channel, However, when causes arise for a sharp 
conflict between India’s two main communities, they fan 
the heightened antagonism with extreme caution en- 
deavouring carefully to conceal the true nature of their 
policy.” 

Nor did the colonial rulers confine themselves to fomenting 
communal strife in fighting the national-liberation movement. 
They mustered the whole arsenal of Government repression 
against the patriots. Early in 1905 the police began to restrict 
and ban meetings. In April 1906 the police lathi-charged a 
peaceful procession on the occasion of the opening of the Ben- 
gal Provincial Conference at Barisal. And from then on police 
repression against the mass movement, against meetings and 
demonstrations, and beating up of boycott participants, became 
a common occurrence in the province. In 1907 a Seditious 
Meetings Act was passed prohibiting all gatherings without 
special police permission. In 1908 the Newspapers (Incitement 
to Offences) Act was passed which placed the entire national 
press under strict police control, Radical newspapers were 
closed down and their premises looted. On charges of ‘incite-. 
ment to sedition’ the colonial courts jailed newspaper editors 
and writers. Lenin wrote in 1908: 

And now we have the most influential English newspapers 

writing with anger and fury of the agitators who are dis- 

turbing the tranquility of India, and welcoming the purely 

Russian, a la Plehve, court sentences and reprisals against 

democratic Indian journalists.” 

Even women wearing what the police called ‘seditiously 
embroidered’ saris were persecuted and the clothing con- 
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An old, dust-covered law, Regulation III of 1818, was in- 
voked under which Bengali patriots were arrested and deported 
without trial or hearing. 

In this connection the Secretary of State for India Morley 
wrote to Governor-General Minto: 

You see, we can never make our measures strong enough, 

because public opinion insists that they should be clothed 

in the buckram of law...On the other hand we cannot 
take conspiracy lying down and are bound to do some- 
thing.’ 

Besides making arrests under Regulation III, 1818, the 
colonial authorities applying the “buckram of law” in 1906-0? 
tried 550 political cases in Bengal alone." In the jails the 
prisoners were beaten and tortured.™ It was indeed sheer 
violence, as Lenin had noted in 1908% that the colonial rulers 
resorted to in their efforts to suppress the movement. 


v 


As the freedom struggle mounted party lines in the naticnal 
movement hardened and differences grew more pronounced. 
This now became manifest in everyday practical politics. The 
Liberals or Moderates in India, while enlisting the Bengali 
masses into the anti-partition struggle, endeavoured to confine 
the mass movement within certain limits, Also, they sought to 
keep the radical nationalists from gaining influence, 

For the Calcutta Congress, held in December 1906, the 
Extremists nominated Tilak to the presidentship. In Bengal 
B. C. Pal campaigned for his election. On the other hand, 
Surendranath Banerjea, leader of the Bengal Moderates, with 
their backing, without waiting for the nomination to go 
through the Congress Preparatory Committee, announced that 
Dadabhai Naoroji consented to assume the Presidentia] chair. 


Nevertheless, at the session, the more cautious Liberals 
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were forced to retreat a little. In view of the rising national — 
movement in Bengal, the Calcutta Congress, largely under the 
pressure of the Tilakites, passed a number of important resolu- 
tions which to a certain extent reflected the advent of a new 
stage in the development of the national-liberation movement 
in India. Such was a resolution calling for self-government to 
India within the British Empire, a resolution on Swadeshi, a 
resolution on promoting national education, and a new resolu- 
tion calling for annulment of the Bengal partition, Adoption 
of these resolutions by the Congress was regarded by some 
contemporaries, and not without ground, as a partial victory of 
Tilak and his supporters.“ 

As a matter of fact these resolutions were a compromise 
between the Moderates and the Extremists. Tilak himself said: 


Neither of us wanted to wreck the Congress, so we com- 
promised, and were satisfied that our principles were 
recognized, and only to a certain extent.” 

Naturally enough, each of the two principal wings of the 
national movement had different views on the significance of 
these decisions and the ways to achieve their realisation, The 
Moderates held that self-government within the British Empire 
could be attained gradually by the colonial authorities effecting 
appropriate reforms. Commenting on this position of the 
Moderates in regard to self-government, Bande Mataram said 
that in the speeches of Dadabhai Naoroji, self-government 
was a lean abstract, an academic right, and the task of 
the Indians in this great time consisted only in inviting 
the government to take the path of liberalism and somehow 
change the face of its unjust, unconstitutional and despotic 
system of administration.” 
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The Moderates proposed to direct the development of the 
-rising mass movement by their old methods and forms of poli- 
y tical activity. In his Presidential Address at the Calcutta Con- 
= gress in 1906, Dadabhai Naoroji said that agitation for national 
__ demands should be carried on 

= ...most largely and most perseveringly, by petitions, 
demonstrations and meetings, all quite peacefully and 
enthusiastically conducted.” _ 
= Criticising this pronouncement, Amrita Bazar Patrika 

served that “Mr. Naoroji has not only given no practical 
_ advice for the regeneration of India, but has on the con‘rary 

advised them to follow the old path over again, the path 
= that has been trodden all these years in vain...” And 
= Bande Mataram said that the Presidential Address was “so 
_ timid, and halting, and so full of evident dread of facing the 
situation.” 

At its 1906 session the National Congress passed an im- 
portant resolution in support of the mass movement and the 
boycott of British goods in Bengal. The resolution charac- 

_terised the boycott in Bengal 

-..as the last protest, and perhaps the only constitutional 
and effective means left to them (the Bengalis—E.K.) of 
drawing the attention of the British public to the action 
of the Government of India in persisting in their deter- 
mination to partition Bengal in utter disregard of the 
universal prayers and protests of the people.” 

At the same time the Moderate majority of the Congress 
resolutely opposed a motion of the Tilakites to conduct the 

gn boycott as a broad mass political movement not only in Bengal 
j but throughout the country. The Swadeshi resolution adopted 
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growth of indigenous industries and to stimulate the produc- 
tion of indigenous articles by giving them preference over im- 
ported commodities even at some sacrifice.” The Moderate 
leaders also stressed that as a political movement the boycott 
was a ‘dangerous weapon’ which could not be recommended 
for ordinary practice. Both in the National Congress and in 
Bengal’s national organisations the Moderates declared that the 
boycott of British goods would be carried on so long as the 
Bengal partition remained in force. While supporting the boy- 
cott of British goods in Bengal they emphatically turned down 
proposals by the Tilakites, including Bengali Nationalists, 
to boycott certain colonial government institutions. 

The Moderate leadership from the very beginning tried to 
divert even the protest movement against the Bengal partition 
along cautious lines, and restrain the resentment of the masses. 
As early as 1904 the Mymensingh Association, while protesting 
against partition, stated: 

As to the unthinking and illiterate of the population 

if they are not as excited as they would be by such wild 

rumours as they would be impressed as coolies in the tea 
plantations (in Assam—E.K.) the credit is due entirely to 
the endeavours of the Association.™ 

The rising mass movement, which inspired the radical 
nationalists, and the calls for determined struggle to overthrow 
the colonial rule, soon started to frighten the liberals. In Octo- 
ber 1906 The Times wrote with reference to the Congress 
Moderates : 

Already there are signs that the sober men, who do not 

figure very prominently in the politics, but who yet consti- 

tute a backbone of the Congress are growing impatient of 
the violent abuse with which the Government and the 

British nation have been assailed.” 

The colonial authorities also took special measures to inti- 


202 Ibid., p. 85. 

203 The London Times reported that the Bombay Moderates did 
not allow conducting of the boycott in Bombay. The Times, Jan. 5, 1907. 
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midate the Liberal elements in the national movement. By 
instigating Hindu-Muslim clashes while parading as the guar- 
dians of law and order, they strove to create the impression 
that if they went away “... Mahomedans and Hindoos would 
be breaking each others’ heads." At the same time the autho- 
tities threatened the Liberals with repressions,” not forgetting, 
however, to hold out before them promises of reforms.” 

All these circumstances combined forced the Moderates to 
go to Canossa. In March 1907 the Bengal Moderates sent a 
deputation to Governor-General Minto led by Surendranath 
Banerjea. Referring to this deputation in a letter to Morley in 
London, Minto wrote gloatingly: 


It was simply marvellous with the troubles and anxieties 
of a few months ago to see the ‘King of Bengal’ (S. Baner- 
jea—E.K.) sitting on my sofa with his Mahomedan oppo- 
nents asking for my assistance to moderate the evil passions 
of Bengal and inveighing against the extravagances of 
Bepin Chandra Pal, I hope you will forgive me a little 
feeling of exultation at the confidence expressed in me by 
those representatives of hostile camps and their declaration 
of faith in you, Mr. Hare (Lieutenant-Governor of East 
Bengal and Assam Province—E.K.), and myself.” 
Towards the end of 1907 the boycott movement in Bengal 
started to subside. The national volunteers under the direction 


of the Moderates received orders to discontinue agitation, street 
demonstrations, ete. 


206 M. Minto, ibid., p. 126. 
207 Some leaders of the boycott movement in Bengal were arrestedin 
1907 under ‘ Ordinance III of 1818”, 

A 208 In 1906, it was made known that a reform of the Legislative Coun- 
cils was being prepared. The reform was effected in 1909, but it left these 
Councils as powerless as they had been hitherto. The colonial authorities, 
however, greatly played up the promised reforms. In 1906, speaking to G. K. 
Gokhale, Secretary of State for lodia Morley said that the conditions were 
favourable for reforms in India but “if they (Congress leaders—E. K.) keep 
up a fuss in Eastern Bengal, they will only make it hard or even impossible 
for the Government to move a step.....If your speakers and your newspapers 
set to work to belittle what we do, to clamour for the impossible, then all 
will go wrong. That is all I have to say.” Ibid., pp. 99-100, 

209 Thid., pp. 108-09, 
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In August, a hundred leading Bengali landlords issued a 
manifesto declaring their loyalty to the British authorities and 
branding as a ‘campaign of hate’ the patriots’ calls to cast off 
the British rule. 

In connection with this manifesto Governor-General Minto 
wrote to London: Even “...in outlying village the head 
zamindars instead of assuming an insulting attitude, have offer- 
ed their services to assist in restoring law and order.” 

Due to these capitulatory moves of the Moderates the 
struggle between the two trends in the national movement, both 
in Bengal and in India as a whole, reached its highest tension 
in 1907. The radical nationalists were strongest in Bengal 
where the national movement was more widespread. In the 
preparations for the 1907 Congress session the Bengal Extre- 
mists and Moderates held separate meetings and demonstra- 
tions." The split in the Congress at the Surat session in 1907 
was preceded by a split at the annual Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference in Midnapore where the Nationalists drove the chair- 
man of the Conference, a Bengal Moderate leader, off the ros- 
trum.” 

According to the Russian Consul-General in Bombay most 
of Tilak’s supporters at the Surat Congress (who made up about 
a third of the delegates) came from Bengal, This testified to 
the advanced role of the Bengal national movement in the 1905- 
08 upsurge, at the same time, however, showing that the posi- 
tion of the Extremists on an all-India scale was weak. The 
course of events at Surat was influenced also by the fact that 
the Congress was then an upper-stratum organisation which did 
not reflect the real relationship of forces in the national move- 
ment. A significant comment on the Surat events was made by 
a Russian diplomat who in his report from India wrote: 

It is rather the Moderates who should be blamed for the 

split, as the Extremists, almost exclusively Bengalis, aware 

that a separate Congress of their own would be much too 
little representative and rather a local affair, made various 
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concessions to reach a compromise agreement with the 
Moderates on the basis of the four Calcutta resolutions 
(of the 1906 Calcutta Congress—E.K.). A compromise was 
prevented, however, by a very insignificant part of the 
Bengalis siding with the Moderates. 

~ The capitulatory moves of the Moderates, however, did 
not and could not mean that the liberal bourgeoisie and 
the landlords who sided with it gave up their programme for 
the country’s political development. At the Surat Congress in 
1907, its President, Rash Behari Ghosh said: “What we 
demand is that our rulers should introduce reform as steps 
towards giving us that self-government which is now the aspira- 
tion of people elucated for three generations in the political 


ideas of the West.” The reform of the Legislative Councils in 


1909, known as the Morley-Minto Reform, which left these 
councils as powerless as they had been before, was favourably 
received by the Moderates only at the beginning. Soon the 
greater part of them started to criticise these reforms, demand- 
ing, as hitherto, that Indians be granted control over the coun- 
try’s state finances, which would have restricted the colonial 
exploitation of India. Commenting on the reactions to the 1909 
teforms in Bengal and reporting, among other things, his in- 


~ terview with Motilal Ghose, a prominent Bengali Moderate 
- leader, The Times correspondent wrote: 


I was not surprised when he assured me that the reforms 
had made absolutely no impression at all upon the people. 
He denied that they implied any real concession of power. 
They would never be satisfied, never rest until they had 
complete control of the finances of their country.” 


Pronouncements in the spirit of the Moderates’ programme 
were made in 1907-10 also by some big Bengali landlord 
O 5 Ee 
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favoured such bourgeois development which would suit their 


interests. It is significant that in connection with the loyalty’ 
manifesto of the landlords, one of the biggest among them, 
Maharaja Sir Pradyot Kumar Tagore, wrote: 

What the country wants is self-government under English 
domination, self-rule under British surveillance, and not 
what is called a colonial form of government. Time has: 
not perhaps yet arrived to grant us all that we aspire to,. 
but a time, I feel sure, will come when under English guid- 
ance we shall attain the object we aim at.™* 

The upper stratum of the bourgeoisie and the like-minded: 
landlords needed this “English guidance’ because, although as- 
piring to self-government and now for the first time appealing 
to the people for support of national aims, they for objective 
reasons could not flatly break with imperialism and, as here- 
tofore, did not rely on their own ability independently to main- 
tain the order they wished to have in the country. 

But as the national movement mounted, the Moderates’ 
programme of political development which reflected the posi- 
tion of these sections of Indian society less and less satisfied the: 
growing aspiration to national freedom. Thus early in 1909 The 
Times of London, significantly admitted : 

We may rally the Moderates and win back waverers but 

there is a large and increasing portion of the people whom: 

no concession will really placate.” 


This tendency of political development was expressed by 
the radical nationalists led by Tilak. Inspired by the democratié © 
upsurge that began to sweep the country, they in their turn, — 
played a leading part in awakening the people to conscious — 


struggle for national liberation and democracy. 

‘As the national-liberation struggle grew, India’s liberation 
from colonial rule became a fundamental demand of the radical 
wing of the national movement in the first decade of the 20th 
century, It is this, above all, that signified the democratic 
spirit of the radical nationalists. They were at one with the: 
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people and therefore were prepared to take all power into their 
hands, to conduct a mass struggle for national independence. 
Sandhya, a Bengali newspaper, wrote: 

We want complete independence. The country cannot pro- 
gress as long as the veriest shred of the Feringhi’s supre- 
macy over it is left. Swadeshi, boycott, all are meaningless 
to us, if they are not the means of receiving complete in- 
dependence.” 

Demonstrating that objectively ‘self-government’ was im- 
possible under colonial rule, B. C. Pal said in 1907: 


Is really self-government within the Empire a practical 
ideal? What would it mean? It would mean either no 
real self-government for us or no real overlordship for 
England...in either case England would not be satisfied 
with a shadowy overlordship, and we refuse to be satisfied 
with a shadowy self-government.” 
And he stressed that the country could advance economi- 
cally only when it had real political power: “The Indians 
could not work out their economic salvation unless they had 
political power and could themselves legislate.” 
Maintaining that national freedom had to be won by the 
mass struggle of the people, the radical nationalists eniphati- 
cally denied the allegations of the colonial rulers that the 


Indian people were ‘unfit’ to exercise national sovereignty. B. C. 
Pal said: 


The proof of the fitness of the people (for self-government 
—E.K.) is their capacity to achieve the institution of self- 
government by their own exertions, by their own strength, 
by their own combination, by their own determination, by 
their own sacrifice themselves.” 
e 
218 Quoted by Sedition Committee Report, p. 18. 
219 Quoted by Chirol, ibid., p. 12. (B. C. Pal: 
Calcutta and Simla, 1916, p. XI). 
220 Quoted by Times of India, July 13, 1907. 
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He also said that the struggle for freedom was the highest 
school of freedom, 

The Indian radical nationalists came to realise that the 
freedom aspirations of the people were irrepressible, and that 
gave them faith in the final victory of the national-liberation 
movement, though this faith they often ascribed to ‘divine pro- 
vidence’. Thus the newspaper Shakti (Power) wrote: 

By whatever name—anarchists, extremists, or seditiouists 

those may be called who are taking part in the movernent 

for independence, whatever efforts may be made to humi- 
liate and crush them, however many patriots may be sent » 
to jail or into exile, yet the spirit pervading the whole 
atmosphere will never be choked for the spirit is so strong 
and spontaneous that it must clearly be directed by Divine 

Providence.“* 

The democratic elements regarded the struggle for national 
liberation as a courageous and self-sacrificing struggle. They 
urged the people not to bow their heads under the repression 
of the colonial government. Addressing a meeting in Calcutta 
in 1907, B. C. Pal said that in the prevailing situation all Indian 
newspapers might be suppressed, but they were not to use 
opportunist language.™ 

The editor of Sandhya, Brahma Bandhava Upadhyaya, at 
his trial told the court: 

I do not want to take any part in the trial because I do not 
believe that in carrying out my humble share in God's 
appointed mission of Swaraj I am in any way accountable 
to an alien people, who rule over us and whose interest is 
and must necessarily be in the way of our true national 
development.™ 

Satyendranath Basu, executed in 1908, stated before his 
death; 

My death and the death of Kanai™ are not a great Joss. 


222 Quoted by V. Chirol, ibid., p. 16. 

223 Quoted by I. Yajnik, ibid., p. 133. 

224 Quoted by The Times, Sept. 26, 1907. 

225 Satyendranath Basu and Kanai Lal Dutt killed a provocateur 
who betrayed a Calcutta underground organisation. 


= When thousands die as we are dying, our country will 
ya become free, it will awaken.™ 
~ In aspiring to win national independence the radical natio- 
__ nalists sought their own methods of political struggle. 
Not all adherents of the radical trend in the national move- 
ment had the same ideas. At first some of the patriots, especial- 
y those who belonged to Bengal secret societies (1902-8), advo- 
cated an immediate uprising. This was done mainly through 
y distributed leaflets. No uprising, however, was pre- 
Pe either in Bengal or, still less, in the rest of India. Only 
-in Bengal and Maharashtra did revolutionary organisations 
-exist—and these were weak and practically unarmed. In the 
_ Punjab and Madras initial attempts were only being made to 
set up secret societies. Some leaders and members of the secret 
ocieties naively thought that all that was necessary for an up- 
tising to immediately break out was to call the people to fight. 
The patriots’ aspirations to active struggle against the 
nial rulers, on one hand, and the lack of preparation for 
A this struggle, on the other, resulted in that some members of 
_ the Bengal secret societies took the desperate road of individual 
= temor, They thought that through terror it would be “easy to- 
oy ing the ideas of revolution home to the common people”. 
= Tn 1907-09, a number of terrorist acts were committed against 
$ ~ Colonial officials and their agents, The main centre which 
-Organised these acts—the Calcutta secret society—was soon 
discovered by the authorities and its members severely 
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= punished, 
3 E - . . 
Aht Though terrorists continued to act in Bengal for a number 


< Of years, ™ most radical nationalists rightly rejected this course 
_ and advocated indefatigable organisation of a mass movement. 
The general programme of the radical trend in the Indian 


ay national movement of the early 20th century was that of “eco- 


BS H. Kanungo, ibid., p. 331. 

EAT Tbid., p. 99. Barendranath Ghosh stated at his trial in 1908: “We 
never believed that political murder will bring independence. We do it be- 
cause we believe the people want it, ” (Sedition Committee Report, p. 17.) 


ai 228 In 1907-17 terrorist acts in Bengal took a toll of 82 killed and 121 
injured. (Ronaldshey, ibid., pp. 80-81.) 
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nomie and political boycott”. In his speeches in Madras in 
1907, B. C. Pal pointed out that political boycott envisaged, 
among other things, rejection of “all honorary associations with 
the administration”; in the field of national education “with- 
drawal of the youth of the nation from officialised universities 
and government-controlled schools and colleges”; also “volun- 
teering aiming at imparting a healthy civic training to the 
people by the voluntary assumption of as much of civic duties 
at present discharged by official and semi-official agencies 
as could be done without violation of the existing laws of the 
country.’ This sort of activity was not an end in itself to the 


nationalists. Rather they regarded it as a means to organise a- 
mass movement and disseminate national-liberation ideas. — 


B. C. Pal said that the boycott aimed 
to create in the first place a strong civic sentiment in the 
people with the help of co-operative organisations for the 
furtherance of the common good and thus to train them 
gradually for the larger and heavier responsibilities of free 
citizenship, and in the next place to cover the whole coun- 
try with a network of active, political organisations which 
would place the leaders in direct and living touch with the 
people and enable them to bring from time to time the 
irresistible pressure of public opinion to bear upon the gov- 
ernment helping thereby the gradual expansion of popular 
rights. 
This programme of organising the national-liberation 

movement the nationalists called ‘passive resistance’. These 


229 Quoted by V. Chirol, ibid., p. 115. 

230 Ibid. 

231 The newspaper Bande Mataram wrote: ‘‘ Our ideal is freedom 
which means absence of foreign control. Our method is passive resistance 
which means an organized determination to refuse to render any voluntary 
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1906. ) The refusal to render “voluntary or honorary service” implied refusal 
of political cooperation with the colonial authorities. The nationalists did not 
advocate refusal to serve in the government apparatus: this service was the 
means of livelihood for a large section of the Indian intelligentsia. At the 
same time B. C. Pal said that at the proper moment it might be necessary 
to call a strike of Indian civil service men to paralyse the government. 
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methods of organising the mass movement were later adopted 
in various respects by the National Congress when M. K. 
Gandhi became its leader. But unlike Gandhi, Tilak and parti- 
cularly, his Bengali supporters, were in principle not opposed 
to violence in the struggle for national liberation. Tilak said 
in 1907: 
The time is surely not yet for lawlessness, for we have riot 
yet exhausted all our possibilities of what may be claimed 
as legitimate and lawful action....If we celebrate the 
Shivaji Festival we do not do it for raising the standard of 
revolt. The idea would be foolish and absurd, as we all 
know that we have no arms, no ammunition. 


Developing the idea of organising a mass national-libera- 
tion movement B. C. Pal, speaking in Madras in 1907, said that 
the Indians would have to 

work out the history of India themselves, and, therefore 
what never happened in the history of the world might yet 
happen in the history of India, namely, that a popular re- 
volutionary propaganda might attain its aim absolutely by 
peaceful means and methods; but no man knows which way 
the force of circumstances would lead the people... But if 
there should be an unavoidable fatal and moral conflict be- 
tween the forces of the people and the forces of the gov- 
ernment who knows what will be. 

And he went on to say that then the attainment of Swaraj 
would require passing through an intermediate stage and con- 
centration of forces; this in turn would necessitate a dictator- 
ship for a certain period, as was the case in France, since “for 
the concentration of forces in political life democracy was not 
best suited.” 

The idea of persistent agitation and organisational work 
was propagated also, especially after 1908, by members of 
a number of underground organisations. Hem Chandra 


232 Tilak, ibid., pp. 71 and 69. 


w The word ‘ fatal’ which Pal obviously used from censorship consi- 
derations had an ironical sense and made the audience laugh, 
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Kanungo who early in 1908 met members of Maharashtra secret 
societies to establish contacts between Maratha and Bengal 
organisations, tells that the Maratha secret societies were 
against individual terror and concentrated all their energies on 
spreading liberation ideas.” Such views were held, especially 
after 1908, also by some members of the Bengal secret societies. 

A positive role in the development of the political views. 
of the radical nationalists in the early 20th century was played 
by the contacts which at that time arose between the national- 
liberation movement in India and the liberation struggle in 
other countries of the world. Further advancement of the 
Indian national-liberation movement in the early 20th century 
was conditioned by internal social and economic processes 
within India. At the same time it was increasingly affected by 
international events, by the growing influence of the progres- 
sive democratic movements of that time. 

The growth of the Indian national movement in the early 
20th century and the deepening of its democratic character was 
accompanied by a mounting awareness that there was an affi- 
nity between the liberation struggle in India and the democra- 
tic liberation movements in other countries. This in tum 
stimulated the national-liberation struggle in India and 
strengthened the faith of the Indian patriots in the final victory 
of their cause. 

Indicative of the growing interest in international events, 
in the past and present of the liberation struggles of other 
peoples, of sympathy for these struggles and a feeling of close- 
ness to the fighters for freedom in other countries, are numerous: 
political pronouncements in India of that period. In his Presi- 
dential Address to the 1906 Congress session Dadabhai Naoroji, 
advancing the demand of Swaraj, said: 

While China in the East and Persia in the West of Asia are 

awakening and Japan has already awakened and Russia is 

struggling for emancipation—and all of them against 


235 Although they also did not believe, ” Kanungo wrote, “that 
arms would not be needed for a revolution in our country, i. e. violent 
methods would not do here. ” H. Kanungo, ibid., p. 125. 
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despotism—can the free citizens of the British Indian 
Empire continue to remain subject to despotism?™ 
The radical national press called, as yet only in symbolic 

- terms, of course, for a common struggle of the peoples of Asia 
for liberation from colonial oppression. 
Referring to the defeat of the great uprising of 1857-59 
= when evil triumphed and the welfare of the country was not 
= secured, Sandhya called for Asia to arise with undaunted 
_ valour this time.” The Bengal secret societies distributed 
‘literature telling about past and present liberation struggles not 

only in India but also in other countries. And the Tndian 
_ patriots’ sense of affinity with the fighters for freedom all over 
_ the world at times intertwined with their own religious ideas. 
__ The vow taken by the members of the Anusilan Samiti under- 
= round organisation in Dacca (East Bengal) contained the fol- 
lowing words: 

i If I fail to keep this vow or act in opposition to it, may the 
curse of the Brahmins, of the Mother and great patriots of 
every country speedily destroy me.” 

Considering the Indian patriots’ sympathy for and interest 
in the liberation struggle outside India one understands the 
_ great influence that should have been exerted, and indeed 
_ Was exerted on the development of the struggle for the libera- 
_ tion of India by the events in Russia—the Russo-Japanese war 

vand, especially, the Russian Revolution of 1905-07. 

The defeat of tsarist Russia in the war exploded the myth 
of the unconquerability of European armies in Asia, of the 
superiority of Europeans, which the colonial rulers had im- 
pressed on the Indian and other peoples of the East. Japan’s 
imperialist circles, however, could not sympathise with the 
liberation movement in India and other Asian countries, and 
soon declared their support to Britain’s position in India. The 
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Russian reactionary press too spoke out against the Indian 
national movement, especially after the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment of 1907. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905-07 was a major inter- 
national event of its time, which furthered the awakening of 
India. It awakened Asia by the example of its heroic struggle 
against oppression and aroused in the Indian patriots a desire 
to follow that example. Even V. Chirol, a reactionary British 
journalist, admitted that the events of 1905 were taken in India 
as something more than the defeat of a great European power 
by an Asian race. The year 1905 also dealt a severe blow to 
Russian autocracy. And it was with autocracy that the Indian 
nationalists untiringly compared the system of the Indian Gov- 
ernment concentrated in the hands of an all-powerful bureau- 
cracy. The British authorities in India were likened to the 
officials who ruled and ruined Russia in the name of the tsar. 
Hence, the Indians should apply the same methods which the 
Russian revolutionaries used so successfully against the tsar?" 

The Russian events were regarded differently by different 
sections of Indian society. The Liberals were impressed by the 
institution of the Duma for they wanted to have something like 
it in India. The radical elements were inspired by the 
example of the heroic liberation struggle set by the Russian 
Revolution. Some of them wanted to learn the art of revolu- 
tionary struggle from the Russian people. This was no easy 
matter. The situation in India differed essentially from that in 
Russia. It should also be noted that news from Russia came to 
India mainly through the prism of the European, chiefly British, 
bourgeois press which generally presented the Russian Revolu- 
tion as a series of terrorist acts. No wonder then that this was 
regarded by some Indians as ‘Russian methods’ of struggle. 
There were, however, among the Indian patriots men who got 


240 V, Chirol, India, London, 1926, p. 98. 

241 Dadabhai Naoroji while promoting from the Calcutta Congress 
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a clearer idea about the struggle of the Russian people for free- 
dom and in their own way understood the events in Russia. 

From Hem Chandra Kanungo’s reminiscences it is evident 
that when he went to Europe in 1906 on behalf of the Calcutta 
organisation “to study methods of revolutionary struggle” he 
thought of Russia.“ In Paris he joined a group of Indian 
patriots prominent among whom were B. R. Cama and Rana 
Sahib, as well as S. Krishnavarma who moved from London to 
Paris in 1907. As noted in the reminiscences of M. Pavlovich 
(Veltman) a Bolshevik member of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Labour Party, the Indian patriots in Paris met emigre 
Russian Social-Democrats. Kanungo. writes that the Indian 
patriots in Paris entered into direct contact with a group 
of political emigres, socialists “from a European country” 
(apparently Russia). This group provided teachers for a study 
circle of Indian patriots set up under the group’s direction. 

' The circle, Kanungo says, “studied all kinds of subjects 
starting from geography, history, sociology, politics and religion 
and ending with socialism and communism.™* It was noted 
at the study circles that India’s independent existence would 
be possible only given her industrial development and that 
“the liberation of India and establishment of her independence” 
were essential “for the realisation of socialist ideals on a world 
scale.” 

The circle also studied military art. At the same time, 
however, its instructors who were aware of the situation in 
India, brought it home to the circle members, and rightly so, 
that the conditions in India had not yet ripened for decisive 


242 Recording his reflections before his departure from India, Kanungo 
said: “It was known that secret societies in Russia were carrying on 
tremendous work. They were said to have branches in France, Britain and 
other countries. But it seemed Practically impossible to study anew the 
language of another country, find there such an i 
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Independence’ by V, Gurko-Kryazhin and Veltman, M 

244 H. Kanungo, ibid., p. 2i0. 

45 Ibid., p.216. 
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aei and stressed the necessity of propaganda and organisa- 
tion, 

Thus the experience of the 1905 Russian Revolution helped 
to promote and develop in India the ideas of mass struggle 
against colonial oppression, though the Indian patriots of that 
time, bourgeois democrats that they were, could not yet favour 
the setting up of mass class organisations. Hem Chandra 
Kanungo, who returned to Bengal in 1908, advocated in the 
Calcutta secret society the necessity of broad organisational and _ 
propaganda work among the people. The Calcutta society was 
soon raided by the police and Kanungo, together with other 
members, was arrested. Underground groups, however, remain- 
ed and continued to operate both in Calcutta and in other 
places of Bengal. In a search of one of their premises (in Calcutta 
in September 1909) the police found what may be termed as a 
programme, entitled ‘General Principles’. It stated: “The 
history of the Russian revolutionary movement shows that those 
who organize revolutionary outbreaks ought to keep in mind 
the following principles.” Besides laying down basic rules of 
underground activities, the “Principles” called for the establish- 
ment of a “solid organization of all revolutionary elements in 
the country” with branches, “committees” in the cities and 
villages; and for “spreading ideas among the masses”.*” 

At the same time the police found a pamphlet which, 
British officials reported, “describes for an Indian reader the 
revolution which it says had been going on for 50 years in 
Russia.” Another copy of the first of these documents was a 
little later found on students in Delhi, and of the second at a 


workshop in Madras. 


246 Kanungo writes: “ Our socialist teachers....pointed out that 
bombs, revolvers, etc., receded to the background compared with the other 
things members of our underground organization should learn....They 
didn’t think that in a country like India the people would immediately rise 
up in revolt.” Ibid., pp. 211-2. 

247 Sedition Committee Report, p. 42. 

248 As earlyas August 1907 the newspaper Jugantar, urging propagation 
“« of independence ideas among the troops”, cited the example of Russia 
and spoke of revolutionary elements among the tsarist troops ( ibid., p. 18 ), 
At the same time in Bengal and some other places patriots contacted Indian 
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The warm response in India to the Russian Revolution of 
1905-07 and the contact of Indian patriots with emigre Social- 
Democrats in Paris reflected the establishment in that period 

_of ties between the Indian national-liberation movement and 
the liberation struggle on an international scale. Indian patriots 
„entered into contact with the socialist movement in Europe. as 
the organised international movement which fought against all 
oppression and called for the liberation of the colonial peoples. 
Quite early in the 20th century contacts were established 
between advanced Indians and the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion led by H. M. Hyndman. In 1904, Dadabhai Naoroji 
attended the International Socialist Congress at Amsterdam.”” 
In 1906 when on the question of a candidate for the president- 
ship of the Calcutta Congress session, the Extremists reluctantly 
agreed to the name of Dadabhai they motivated their con- 
sent by, among other things, the fact that he was closer to the 
British Social-Democrats than to any other party (in Britain— 
E.K.), including the Liberals. Commenting on this, New India, 
B. C. Pal’s newspaper, said: 

There is a much greater affinity between the Indian Nationa- 

lists of the forward school and the British Social-Demo- 

crats than between the old Congress leaders and the 
k latter.” 

That contacts were established between Indian patriots 
and the socialist movement is evidenced also by the collabora- 
tion of S. Krishnavarma (who published in London the news- 


soldiers and carried on propaganda among them. In 1908, a meeting in 
Calcutta was addressed by a soldier of one of the regiments stationed in 
the city. Nationalist propaganda is known to have been actively carried on 
among the soldiers of this regiment (10th regiment). It was soon removed 
from the city and several of its soldiers, including the one who spoke at the 
meeting, were court-martialed. (Report from the Russian Consul General 
to his Foreign Ministry, March 17 ( O. S. ), 1911, CSMHA, Document 84. ) 

249 With his participation the Congress passed a resolution on India 
condemning British colonial policy and calling for the establishment in 
India “of self-government in the best form practicable by the Indians them- 
selves ( under British paramountcy ).” Internationaler Sozialistischer Kongress, 
Amsterdam, 1904. Resolutionen, Bruxelles, 1904, p. 8. 


250 Quoted by Times of India, Nov. 10, 1906. 
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paper Indian Sociologist) with Hyndman and the newspaper of 
the British Social-Democrats Justice. It is evidently this news- 
paper that Lenin referred to in his article Inflammable Material 
and World Politics, written in 1908, in which he appraised the _ 
Indian national-liberation movement and brilliantly foretold its 
future development. In this article Lenin said, among other 
things, that “the small English Social-Democratic weekly Justice 
has been banned in India by liberal and ‘radical’ scoundrels 
like Morley." Justice was also read by the Bengal patriots. 
As stated by Kanungo, this paper was received by the Bengali 
Jugantar which in turn sent it material from India2@ 7 

In the light of all the above it is understandable and natu- 
ral that two Indian delegates, Rana Sahib and B. R. Cama, 
attended the International Socialist Conference in Stuttgart 
(August 1907) which, as Lenin pointed out, overcoming oppor- 
tunist opposition adopted a resolution expressing “condemna- 
tion of colonial policy that was sharper than that contained in 
former resolutions”.** Lenin also noted that the Stuttgart Con- 
ference was attended by delegates from India.™ 

B. R. Cama delivered at the Stuttgart Conference a vivid 
speech against the British rule in India. Stating that the 
Indians demanded human and citizenship rights and aspired to 
independence, she particularly pointed out that the Indian 
patriots admired the example of the Russians’ struggle for free- 
dom and strove to follow that example. She said to the applause 
of the conference: 


Our people are unable to send delegates to you because 
they are too poor. But I hope that the day will come 
when they will awaken, when they will follow the example 
of our comrades from Russia to whom we send our special, 
fraternal greetings.** 

The Indian delegates to the Stuttgart Conference moved a 


251 Lenin, ibid., p. 14. 

252 H. Kanungo, ibid., p. 179. 

253 Lenin, Collected Works, 1962, Vol. 13, p. 87. 

254 Ibid., p. 82. 

255 VII-e Congress Socialista International tenua Stuttgart du 16 au 24 
aout 1907 compte rendu analytique, Bruxelles, 1908, p. 325. 
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resolution calling for the abolition of the British rule in India.“ 
The resolution was supported by Hyndman, but most of the 


_ British delegates succeeded by procedural arguments in pre- 


venting its adoption. Nevertheless the chairman, Singer, stat- 
ed: “The spirit of the resolution is approved by the Bureau 
-and the Conference.” 

The establishment early in the 20th century of contacts 
between Indian patriots and the international socialist move- 
ment were occasioned by the general struggle against oppres- 
sion. But while the international socialist movement fought for 
the abolition of all exploitation and oppression of man by man, 
the radical nationalists in colonial India—bourgeois democrats 
that they were—fought against those historic, concrete forms 
of exploitation and oppression which then dominated the life 
of India—primarily against colonial subjugation. 

The political, social and economic programme of the radi- 
cal nationalists was a bourgeois-democratic programme. It was 
their struggle against colonial oppression and their sincere 
desire to rouse the masses to this struggle and rally the peuple 
around them that first and foremost filled the patriotism of the 
Tilakites with a democratic content and presupposed the crea- 
tion of really wide possibilities for the progressive democratic 
development of the country. This was reflected in the ideas of 
the progressive Indian patriots of that time on the future social 
and political order of a free India. 

As the vanguard of the whole national-liberation move- 
ment they upheld its general demand for India to be made a 
republic. Tilak said: 

We Indians have learned at our own cost the lesson of the 

importance of popular and representative government and 

this is exactly the reason why our aspirations seem to be 


oe The Proposed resolution read: “The continuance of British rule 
in India is positively disastrous and extremely injurious to the best interests 
of India, and loyers of freedom all over the world Ought to cooperate in 


~~ ‘freeing from slavery the fifth of the whole human race inhabiting that opp- 


ressed country, since the perfect social state demands that no people should 


be subject to any despotic or tyrannical form g 
of d A 
I. Yajnik, ibid., p. 229) Semele: 


257 VII-e Congress Socialiste International... . ..,ibid. 
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diverted from the patent oriental ideal (ie. monarchy— 
EKS 
The radical nationalists indeed called for the establishment . 
of a free and independent republic in India. An illegal pam- 
phlet, entitled Liberty Tract No. 1, which was circulated in 
Bengal, said: 
Let us pay no taxes except to such collectors as are appoin- 
ted by the president of our new republic. Let us have no 
foreigners in the administration of our country... A 
Parliament of your own representatives shall protect your 
own interests, give you industrial, scientific, naval and 
military schools, it will diminish your taxation, will effect 
saving of 65 crores in India which is now sent to England. . . 
What rights has the English Parliament to dictate laws to 
the brave people of India?™ 


At the same time the radical nationalists, while seeking to 
unite all Indians and utilise what seemed to them all possible 
forces to fight against alien rule, were not always consistent in 
regard to the future of tlie native States. It will be noted that 
with the rise of the democratic movement in some States in the 
course of the liberation struggle of 1905-08, some nationalists 
also sought to get the Princes to come out against the colonial 
rulers. That is evidently why policy statements we know of, 
even by advanced political leaders of that time, either made 
no metion of the Princes, or would give them too a place in 
future India. Thus, B. C. Pal said in 1907: “The Indian go- 
vernment was destined to be a republic similar to the United 
States of America, with the Upper Chamber of feudatory chiefs 
and a Lower Chamber of the people.” This obvious contradic- 
tion, conspicuous even in an isolated pronouncement, was vital 
and contrary to the political situation in the country, a coñ- 
tradiction that had to be and indeed was resolved by life. The 
Princes were entirely on the side of the British rule and nipped 
in the bud any democratic movement that arose in their 


States, 
258 Tilak, ibid., p. 80. 


259 Quoted by The Times, Aug. 5, 1907. 
260 Ibid., March 15, 1907. 
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Tilak pointing out that it was useless to call on the Princes 
to come out against the colonial rulers, said in 1907: “Indian 
Princes are mere puppets, whose tenure of life as Princes hangs 
on the breath of the British Government." From this it clearly 
followed that the overthrow of the British raj should put an end 
to the existence of the Princes “as Princes.” 

This is all the more evident from the radical nationalists’ 
position on the national development of the Indian peoples 

and the relations between them, They favoured a federal 
republic composed of autonomous national units. 

In 1908 Tilak said that he “advocated a rearrangement of 
provinces on considerations of linguistic and ethnological affini- 
ties and a federation thereof under a central authority.””* In 
Bengal, B. C. Pal urged recognition of the distinctiveness of the 
different Indian peoples and their federation.” 

In advocating the free national development and democra- 
tic federation of the Indian peoples, the radical nationalists 
tried to counterpose the imperialist policy of fomenting com- 
munal strife by urging religious freedom and communal equa- 
lity, Pal said: 

The Swaraj of ours is not merely the Hindu nor merely the 

Mahommedan, not merely the Christian Swaraj, but the 

Swaraj of every child of India, Hindu or Christian or 

Mahommedan, the Swaraj will be the Swaraj of the Indian 

people, not of any section of it. Our Swaraj will not be 

Hindu or Mahommedan, it will be Indian Swaraj,” 


In their social and economic programme the radical natio- 


261 Tilak, ibid., p. 72. 

262 Tilak, ibid., p. 96. 

263 He wrote: “India is the meeting place not of fluid tribal organi- 
zations. . . but of perfected and fully developed nationalities and the growing 
Indian nation will be of a new type of nationhood, the real Federated 
Nation. ” B. C. Pal, Nationality and Empire, ibid., p. X. 

264 Quoted by I. N. Topa, ibid., p. 162. A leaflet entitled Who Rules Us? 
addressed to the peasants, excerpts from which are cited above, calling for 
Hindu-Muslim unity “ in service to country”, said, “Ifany priest or mollah 
appointed by government comes to a village on the pretence of preaching 


religion but in reality to create discord, he shall lose his head.” The Times, 
April 4, 1906. 
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nalists decidedly upheld the idea of the country’s independent 
development. With the upsurge of the national-liberation 
movement this programme became the concrete revolutionary 
programme for the abolition of colonial exploitation of India. 

As we see it, the most comprehensive exposition of the 
nationalists’ views on the abolition of India’s economic domina- 
tion by the colonial rulers was given in Pal’s famous speeches 
in Madras in the early part of 1907. First of all he called for 
a determined pursuance of protectionism which would practi- 
cally keep out British goods from the Indian market to promote 
the development of India’s young national industry. “We shall 
do,” Pal said, “what every nation has done.... we shall impose 
a heavy prohibitive protective tariff upon every inch of textile 
fabric from Manchester, upon every blade of knife that comes: 
from Leeds.” He also called for the removal of the domination 
of British capital and liberation of the country from colonial 
exploitation as a source of raw materials. At the same time,. 
aware that the developing Indian industry would need equip- 
ment, the production of which could not be immediately esta- 
blished in an economically backward country, Pal hoped that 
a politically independent India would be able to obtain foreign 
loans on terms of equality and use them for her economic deve- 
Jopment. He went on: 


We shall refuse to grant admittance to a British soul into 
our territory. We would not allow British capital to be 
engaged in the development of Indian resources, as it is 
now engaged. We would not grant any right to British 
capitalists to dig up the mineral wealth of the land and 
carry it to their own isles. We shall want foreign capital. 
But we shall apply for foreign loans in the open market 
of the whole world, guaranteeing the credit of the Indian 
Government, the Indian nation, for the repayment of the 
loan, just as America has done and is doing, just as Russia 
is doing now, just as Japan has been doing of late.... 
England would have to come to markets on the conditions 
that we would impose upon her for the purpose, if she 
wanted an open door in India, and after a while, when we 
have developed our resources a little and organized our in- 


Th 
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dustrial life, we would want the open door not only to 

England but to every part of the British Empire.” 

Of course, under the prevailing world imperialist system 
this programme was rather utopian. Nevertheless it was highly 
‘progressive as it firmly called for the independent economic 
development of the country, casting aside the narrow interests 
of the compradore sections of the bourgeoisie. 

The nesessity to fight colonial exploitation and oppression 


y advanced to the forefront of Indian national life much more 


sharply and clearly during the upsurge of the national-liberation 
movement in the early 20th century than before. The radical 
nationalists of that time viewed the future social life of a free 
India primarily from the standpoint of the people’s emancipa- 
tion from national oppression and colonial exploitation. Jugantar 
‘wrote: “The Indian has come to see that independence is the 


 -paniacea for all his evils.”“* The radical nationalists believed, 


especially at the beginning of the upsurge of the struggle, that 
all Indians regardless of their class status would rise against 
their alien oppressors and that the latter were equally hostile 
to all Indians. This view was reflected in the appeals of secret 
Societies to the people, One illegal leaflet said: “Whoever for 
«the sake of the Mother promises from this day village by village. 
city by city, husbandmen, people of the middle class, illiterate 
People, poor people and wealthy people being all together 
make a gathering for the sake of the golden Bengal.” The 
‘above-mentioned leaflet ‘Who Rules Us?” pointed out that the 
alien rulers “who are imposing tax upon tax are daily im- 
poverishing both the Zamindar and the ryot.”™ 
At the same time their striving for a determined struggle 
to overthrow the colonial rule led some of the radical nationa- 


lists to realise that only the masses could ensure victory. The 


» leaflet ‘Who Rules Us?" told the peasants that it was they and 


not the ‘babus and zamindars’ who were the main force of 
national liberation. Hence by recognising that the people were 


265 Quoted by V. Chirol, ibid., pp. 12-13. 
266 Ibid, p. 16, 
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the decisive force in the struggle for national freedom, and by 
seeking to rouse the masses the radical nationalists consciously 
opened the way for the people themselves to resolve social pro- 
blems in a free India. ‘Who Rules Us?’ declared: “We will 
name our own panchayats and choukidars. We will never pay 
revenue if it is enhanced. If the zamindars oppress us we will 
give up our lives and take theirs.” This inference that in a 
free India feudal oppression would be no more was quite im- 
pressive. Thus, Raja Vairicherla Bairabhadra Raju, one of the 
biggest landlords, said addressing the Governor-General’ 
Legislative Council in 1910: : 

We zamindars know that government interests and ours 

are one and that we both must stand or fall together. We 

have nothing to fear while under the aegis of British rule; 
we shall have much to fear if that power ceases to be 
dominant." 

The upsurge of the national-liberation movement in the 
first decade of the 20th century was an important stage in the 
development of social and political thought in India also 
because it was in these years that the idea of determined strug- 
gle against colonial oppression began to divest itself of its 
Hindu religious cloak. This was undoubtedly stimulated by 
the fact that the Indian national-liberation movement was esta- 
blishing international contacts which wielded a progressive in- 
fluence on the further development of advanced social and 
political thought in India, although the latter was actuated by 
internal processes and by the liberation struggle. "In 1909 
Indian emigres in Paris issued a manifesto calling for the pre- 
paration of a determined mass struggle to overthrow the British 
rule. This manifesto made no mention of religion. On the 
contrary its authors stressed that there was absolutely no exclu- 
siveness in their striving for the triumph of bourgeois democra- 
tic ideals in India, Their manifesto said: 

We shall preach doctrines that are the universal property 

of the civilized world, Our programme has nothing strange 


269 Quoted by The Times, June 4, 1906. 
210 East India Press Act, 1910, pp. 18-19. 
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or whimsical about it. Our ideas are accepted as sound in 

all countries. They form the basis of society throughout 

the modern world of thought and action.” 

This move of the Indian emigres reflected the further 
development of advanced social and political thought also in 
India. Kanungo tells that in 1908 some members of the Calcutta 
Secret society who were in prison scoffed at the religiosity of their 
comrades and “eulogised materialism” A report by British 
officials on the activity of the underground organisations noted 
that in Bengal “the samitis and associations formed later than 
1908 gradually dropped religious ideas.” 

The radical nationalists’ dreams of a free India in which 
there would be no oppression of man by man also began 
gradually to be stripped of their idealization of medieval rela- 
tions. Writing in 1913 B.C. Pal noted: 

“Neither our old theocratic social economy, nor their modern 

democratic social economy, embodies the highest social 

ideal. Both are equally imperfect.”* 

Forward-looking Indians now perceived more clearly the 
consequences of their country’s capitalist development. As Pal 
pointed out further, 
=... in proportion as the powers of government are gradually 

transferred from the present foreign bureaucracy to an 

Indian bourgeoisie, in that proportion will develop the 

antagonism between the interests of this new ruling class 

and those of the general masses of the country.” 


Still, the sympathy of some Indian patriots for socialist 

<A EA MSUNI 
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ideals remained subjective. Some of them talked of the socialist 
aim meaning only what was really a bourgeois democratic pro- 
gramme. Thus Bande Mataram wrote in 1907: 

The Nationalist does not quarrel with the past, but he 
insists on its transformation, the transformation of indivi- 
dual or class autocracy into autocracy, self-rule or Swaraj 
of the nation and of the fixed, hereditary anti-democratic 
caste-organisation into the pliable, self-adapting democratic 
distribution of function at which Socialism aims.” 

People acquainted in one way or another with socialist 
ideas were then few and far between. A scientific socialist out- 
look began gradually to spread in India only after the Great 
October Socialist Revolution of 1917 in Russia. Nevertheless, 
even before the First World War spokesmen of the semi-feudal 
and loyalist elements began to express apprehension over 
socialist ideas penetrating to the masses. In the conditions of 
the time it was primarily fear of the growth of democratic as- 
pirations. The Maharaja of Burdwan said in 1910: 

Western socialism is beginning to make headway in India. 

Fortunately, that socialism is at present only known to 

some of the educated men in the country... If this 

socialism is permitted among the masses of India, and took 

a deep root there, no amount of loyal zamindars or loyalists 

would be able to do anything, for things would be too 

advanced: their own prestige would be gone by then.” 

The awakening of the Indian masses began. In 1909, the 
Bande Mataram journal in Geneva wrote with gratification: 
“We see that the vigorous policy of the last three years has 
awakened even the peasants and set them thinking.” India of 
1909 cannot be compared with India of 1904, as if they were 
two different countries. This awakening of the people to 
conscious struggle for national-liberation and human conditions 
of existence actuated the 1905-08 upsurge which constituted 
an important landmark in her history. 
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Beginning of Mass Liberation Struggle 
(The Swadeshi Movement)! 


A. I. Levkovsky 


Tue nineties of the 19th century and beginning of the 20th 
century were marked by a fierce, all-round offensive on the 
part of British imperialism against the Indian national economy. 
Lord Curzon’s administration was the Golden Age of British 
tule in India. In that period British imperialism firmly institu- 
ted all kinds of bureaucratic measures intensifying the exploita- 
tion of the Indian peoples to the advantage of the British 
monopoly bourgeoisie, It was an era of shameless infiltration by 
British capital, the effects of which were felt in one way or 


_ another by almost all classes and strata of Indian society. 


The exploitation of the country as a market for the sale of 
manufactures and source of raw materials increased. Those 
were the years when the inflow of private British capital rose. 
The British capitalists started plantations, factories, and other 
profitable capitalist undertakings all over the country. 

According to official British data, there were 165 foreign 
joint-stock companies operating in India in 1905. They were 
registered abroad, largely in Britain, but functioned for the 
most part in India, They had a total paid-up capital of 
£69,000,000 besides debentures of £27,700,000, Their paid-up 
capital was three times the same capital of the British and 
Indian companies, registered inside India, These figures attest 


| to the absolute sway of the British capitalists over large-scale 


capitalist enterprise in India. The capital of these companies 


1 Swadeshi, literally, ‘our own land’. The Swadeshi movement may 
thus be translated as ‘ our own national movement’. 
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was distributed among different branches of endeavour as 
follows: in railways £43,500,000 in stocks and £24,700,000 in 
bonds; £12,200,000 in tea industry; £2,400,000 in jute mills; 
£4,800,000 in mining and quarrying; £2,400,000 in the gold 
fields of Southern India, ete? Nor should we forget that the: 
paid-up capital of those companies was only a small fraction of 
the total British capital investments in India, which even the 
lowest estimates place at five or six times the former? There 
are no statistics on total British capital in India at that time. 


1. Economic Position in Early 20th Century 


The British monopolists particularly whipped up their 
activity at the turn of the century. British financiers threw 
their resources into many branches of Indian economy, bringing _ 
increasing pressure to bear on the Government to make it adopt 
measures to their advantage. On the grounds that more than 
Rs. 20,000,000 had been invested in jute in the 18 months pre- 
ceding 1905, the prominent British banker and Calcutta jute 
king David Yule demanded Government sanction for the ex- 
pansion of the area under jute.‘ Lord Reay, former official of 
the British administration, urged his London audience of British 
capitalists to invest their capital in India, where labour was 
cheap and there were no trade unions, in other words no limits- 
to which the exploitation of the proletariat could be pushed. 
The colonial authorities made it their foremost task to promote 
the interests of the British monopolists. 

British financial measures in the late ‘nineties, as a result of 
which the rupee was firmly bound to the pound sterling, had 
especially grave consequences for the country’s ensuing econo- 
mic development. The rupee was quoted at 1 shilling and 4 
pence and was taken off the silver backing. In the opinion of 


2 Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition 
of India during the Year 1906-1907, London, 1908, p. 44 (further on- 
Statement....) 

3 See Supplement to Report on the Census of India’s Foreign Liabilities 
and Assets as on the 30th June, 1948, Bombay, 1950. Reserve Bank of India.. 
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spokesmen of the Indian bourgeoisie, the introduction of the 
new exchange value of the rupee was tantamount to the esta- 

' blishment of a 30 per cent duty on exports.’ The measure 
stimulated the import of British manufactures into India -and 
-l the investment of British capital. Viceroy Curzon went on the 


x premise that the promotion of British business interests was his 
__ Government’s main concern; 

a, oy _ The state machine set up by the colonialists was one of the 
`  ghief instruments for the enslavement and exploitation of the 

” Indian toilers. The huge sums of money the British imperialists 

~ extorted in taxes went for both the maintenance of thc colonial 

+ government and for direct transfers to England. Half of the 
S budget revenue was spent on the colonial army, and a third 


< * found its way to England in the form of the so-called ‘Home 


4 


Charges’. Those two items of the budget consumed 
£34,000,000 of the £44,000,000 net revenue from taxation; 
£3,000,000 paid the salaries of British officials.* 

Y In the nineties of the 19th century and in early 20th cen- 

tury, Indian economy was shaken by a number of events which 

` “may be regarded as inevitable concomitants of colonial exploita- 

-a tion, mass poverty and abominable housing conditions. In 1896 
` ` an epidemic of plague broke out; it wrought the worst havoc ` 

in Western India. From that year on, instances of wholesale 

- deaths from the disease were teported in various parts of the 

country. In 1904 alone, the toll was one million people.’ Bet- 


’ 
x 
p 


6 Ibid., March 11, 1905, p. 15. 


7 The Viceroy’s utterances evoked protests from even the very mode- 
rate local press. One of his speeches made in that spirit evoked the foliowing 
comment from the Indian Social Reformer: “Lord Curzon told the thirty 
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ween 1896 and 1904, it killed 5,250,000 people.” “Since the 
Black Death of the fourteenth century (the epidemic of 


plague in Medieval Europe which took a terrible toll of human `~ 


life—A.L.) there has never been such mortality from plague as 
in India between 1896 xad 1912,™ 

The suffering of the people was further aggravated by the 
recurrent famines, affecting large and most densely populated 
areas, which raged at times of plague and other epidemic 
diseases, In 1896-97 famines struck provinces populated by 62 
million people; in 1899-1900, provinces of 28 millions; in 1905- 
06, of 3% millions; in 1906-07, of 30 millions; and in 1907-08, of 
49,600,000 people.” 

The abysmal poverty which marked the end of the 19th 
and beginning of 20th centuries is reflected in the official statis- ° 
tics. Between 1880 and 1905, the price of food grains went up 
about 46 per cent, and the income of an agriculturist increased 
during the same period from 18 to 20 rupees and that of a non- 
agriculturist from 27 to 30 rupees.* W. Digby, the prominent 
English public figure and student of India, estimated that the 
country’s per capita national income dropped by half between 
1882 and 1900, from 1.5 to 0.75 pence per person per day.“ 
The enormous riches the British pumped out of India, or, as 
economists say, the drain of wealth to England, evoked bitter 
protests from diverse sections of Indian society. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s analyses and acrid criticisms of the system of colonial 
exploitation of India were widely read by progressive circles. 
The speeches and articles of Mahadev Govind Ranade, Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale and Romesh Chandra Dutt alerted the wide 
public, and especially intellectuals, to the fact that their land 
was being ransacked and its development obstructed by the 
British colonialists. 


10 Report on the Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India by K. L. Datta, 
Vol. I, Calcutta, 1914, p. 57 ( further on-Enquiry...). 

11 Ibid., p. 26. 

12 Enquiry...., p. 63. 

13 Times of India, March 11, 1905, p. 15. 

14 W. Digby, ‘ Prosperous’ British India, London, 1901, p. 534. 
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Exploitation by the native propertied classes, above all the 
exploitation of the peasants by the feudal landlords made the 
lot of the masses still harder.. Digby's figures on the distribu- 
tion of the national income give us an idea of the huge profits 
reaped by feudal landlords and merchant moneylenders. Sett- 
ing the total national revenue at £352,400,000, Digby estimated 
‘that 250,000,000 poured yearly into the pockets of 10,000 rul- 


~ ing princes, titled rajahs, zamindars and other feudal lords; 


_ 75,000 bankers and moneylenders, prosperous traders and their 
like took-as much as £75,000,000 annually;* about the same sum 
was divided among some 750,000 small traders and shopkeepers. 
While these figures are very approximate, they show that less 


Zieh than half of India’s national revenue fell to the share of the 
great majority of the population (294 million people). 


"+ The facts marshalled above are concrete proof of the abso- 
Jute impoverishment and deplorable condition of the Indian 
toilers at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th cen- 
turies. It is to the appalling poverty of the masses that the 
colossal extent of the famines and epidemics in India must be 
attributed. At the same time, the many afflictions that beset 
~ the Indian people could not but engender popular discontent 
and protests. As Chitnavis, an Indian member of the Viceroy’s 


ká d H 
Council, said in 1908: “The chief cause of discontent appears 


to me to be want.” 


T 
yA 


by 


; The turn of the 20th century was the period when British 
imperialism, pursuing its own selfish ends and using its own 
methods of exploitation, in the main completed the ‘con- 
nection’ of India’s economy with the world capitalist system. 
Actually the process of India’s enforced comection with the 
world capitalist system began much earlier, at the turn of the 
19th century. But the conversion of the country into a ‘link’ 
of the world capitalist system did not culminate until the 
imperialist era. 

To enslave and exploit millions of Indians, British mono- 
poly capital had to devise an intricate system of economic 


15 Ibid., pp. 615-6. 


16 Indian Financial Statement for 1908-09, London, p. 192 ( further 
on—IFS, 1908-09 ). 
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contrivances for pumping profits out of India, not the least of 
which were its managing agencies and banks. Those branches 
of British monopolies used devious methods to exploit the 
Indian peasantry, handicraftsmen and workers to the hilt. 
Simultaneously, the functioning of British capital in India dur- 
ing the imperialist era obliged it to set up various material pro- 
duction targets. That meant above all communications, and 
chief among them—the railways. In the period from 1890 to 
1905, the length of railway lines in operation in India increased 
from 15,865 to 26,805 miles.” 

An inevitable result of the expansion of the Aay net- 
work was the rise in the number of country roads linking the 
interior of the country with its railway junctions. That led in 
turn to an increase in the transportation of freights by the 
wagon-load instead of on the backs of beasts of burden. The 
volume of railway freights grew much faster than the length of 
railway lines. Between the years 1890 and 1905 annual con- 
veyance of passengers by rail increased from 114 to 248 mil- 
lions and the volume of railway freights from 23 to 55 million 
tons. In the same period, the length of telegraph lines was 
almost doubled.* These figures attest to India’s rapid involve- 
ment in the world capitalist orbit and the growing social divi- 
sion of labour within the country. 

An important sign of how India’s economy was increasing- 
ly tied up with world economy by the British monopolies—and 
in their interest—is seen in the gain in India’s overseas trade, 
import as well as export, from Rs. 1,900 million in 1880 to 
Rs. 2,900 million in 1905.” A corresponding upturn took place 
in the number and tonnage of the foreign vessels that called 
at Indian ports. 

The increased social division of labour inside the country 
and the growth of its economic ties with other countries, made 
not only for larger sales of traditional farm products, but also 
for the extension of the area under the technical crops then in 
demand on the world market. More land was planted to jute 


17 Enquiry...., p.20. 
18 Ibid., p. 23. 
19 [bid., p. 93. 
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in Bengal and to cotton in Eastern Punjab, Gujarat, Deccan 
and other provinces. 

A serious result of India’s ‘merger’ with the developed capi- 
talist countries of the West was the rise in prices on the domes- 
tic market. Taking average prices between 1890 and 1894 as 
100, the general index in 1905 was 120.” 

“An era of high prices commenced, however, in 1905 and 
prices of almost all classes of commodities have been rising 
since then, practically in all parts of India.” 

In 1908 the general price index reached 147. The amount 
of money in circulation increased by Rs. 440 million between 
1890 and 1905.” 

The growth of the social division of labour in India was 
the outcome of a rather contradictory process. Externally it 
was brought about by the efforts of British capitalism to inten- 
sify the exploitation of India as a source of raw materials and 
the inevitable stimulation of commodity-money relations and 
specialisation of the economy resulting therefrom. That exter- 
nal influence on India’s economy by British capitalism, the 
subjugator of the country, led to one-sided and distorted specia- 
lisation of its economy. Simultaneously, the growth of the 
social division of labour must also be seen as an inevitable out- 
come of India’s internal economic development. The foreign 
yoke, while upsetting the natural and normal course of its 
social and economic development, could not halt the latter. 
Despite the restraints of colonial oppression, the economic laws 
of the development of Indian society continued to function, as 
was strikingly manifested in the increasing dissolution of feudal- 
ism and growth of capitalism in India. Both the external and 
the internal factors dictated major changes in all spheres of 
Indian life. But even if the operation of the external and 
internal factors did often lead to objectively identical results— 
the growth of the social division of labour and commodity- 


money relations—a deep and fundamental difference neverthe- 
less lay between them. 


20 Ibid., p. 29. 
1 Ibid., p. 32. 
22 Ibid., p. 92. 
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A very general idea of the nature of Indian economy atthe 
beginning of the 20th century and the occupations of the basie 
groups of the Indian population can be gleaned from the 1901 
Census. The population of the country at that time totalled 
220 million. The number of people who derived their living 
from agriculture was 151 million, of whom 24 million fell under 
various categories of bound and hired labour, All in all, 69 per 
cent of the population engaged in agriculture and related fields 
(one million in hunting and fishing). The extraction of minerals 
gave work to 200,000 people. 

Connected with various branches of industrial production 
and the processing of raw materials were 26 million people, or 
* 11.8 per cent of the population of whom the great majority 
were petty producers and handicraftsmen, or workers in small 
enterprises. The production of cotton fabrics engaged 5,500,000; 
other branches of textile industry—1,000,000; leather and relat- 
ed branches of production—679,000; timber—2,300,000; manu- 
facture of clothing and toilet articles—5,500,000; ceramic pro- 
ducts—1,500,000; metal-working—1,500,000; food industry— 
2,800,000; building trades—1,300,000, ete. Small-scale light in- 
dustries predominated in India’s ecohomy. 

Transportation engaged 3,100,000, or 1.4 per cent of the 
population. Of that total, 627,000 worked in water transport, 
1,800,000 on the highways, 542,000 on the railways, and 122,000 
in other forms of transport. As these figures show, the share of 
large-scale production in the field of transportation was much 
greater than in the manufacturing industries. But if the rail- 
ways represented a form of large-scale capitalist production 
employing hired labourers, the other forms of transport were 
operated for the most part by individual owners of conveyances 
like carriages, river boats, and so on. 

Trade and related commercial activity accounted for 
another 13,200,000 persons, or 6 per cent of the population. 
Varied credit establishments employed 805,000. There were 
800,000 people engaged in the sale of textiles; 8,100,000—of 
foodstuffs; 3,500,000—of other commodities. Small tradesmen 
preponderated, especially in retail trade. 

Registered under the heading of administrative personnel 
and the professions were 7,000,000. Of this number, 3,400.000, 
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or the majority of the intelligentsia, came under the category 
of professional people. Of the 18,600,000 people classified as 
‘sundry’ 3,000,000 belonged to the non-productive fields of 
endeavour and another 3,000,000 were listed as domestic help.” 

The Census figures reaffirm the agrarian nature of the 
Indian economy and show that agriculture was the main occu- 
pation of the bulk of the Indian population. Still, these figures 
are not an exact key to the class composition of Indian society. 
The early 20th century in India brought with it the rapid dis- 
solution of the old feudal relations and, concurrently, the 
intensified exploitation of the peasantry by the landlords, mer- 
chants, and moneylenders. Small-scale: production and capi- 
talist relations came increasingly to the fore. All classes and 
strata of Indian society were affected, although hardly io the 
same extent, by the transitional nature of the Indian economy, 
which was passing from feudal to capitalist production relations. 

The most numerous class in India at the time was the 
peasantry. The growing social division of labour and ascend- 
ancy of the power of money and the market were bound to 
have the most painful effect on the basic mass of the popula- 
tion—the peasantry. Not only did rents soar, but large num- 
bers of agriculturists lost the plots they had once owned. 
According to the prominent Indian public figure, Gokhale, one- 
third of the agriculturists lost their land and remained on 
it merely as “the serfs of the moneylenders.™ In some pro- 
vinces that process, which here and there had begun as early 


23 These Census figures for 1901 are found in the Enquiry...,pp- 
150, 151. i 
% Indian Financial Statement for 1906-07, London, 1906, p. 163 ( fur- 
ther on — IFS, 1906-07 ). Speaking in the Viceroy’s Council on the budget, 
Gokhale Suggested three measures to normalise agriculture. The first was 
a reduction of the State demand on land, especially in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, and a:limitation of that demand all over India.” 
( IFS, 1906-07, p. 162.) But that was not enough, said Gokhale. It was also 
necessary “‘to rescue the Indian agriculturist from the load of debt that 
at present overwhelms him. ” ( Zbid., p. 163.) To that end Gokhale suggested 
that the State should help to buy off their debts. The success could be 
consolidated, he held, by forming co-operative credit societies. 
In the budget discussion the following year, much the same suggestion 
was made by Chitnavis, a representative of big bourgeoisie, who pointed 
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as the sixties of the 19th century, went even further. In the 
Bombay Presidency, 


... about half of the best land... passed to the ownership 
of the Bania (moneylender—A.L.). And the previous 
owner or some tenant for whom he has been ejected now 
pays from two to five times the amount of the Government 
assessment as rent to the Bania.” 


The growth of the rural moneylender's power reflected not 
only the increasing exploitation of the peasants by the land- 
lords, but also the enrichment of the Indian trading and money- 
lending bourgeoisie. Lee-Smith, the well-known British eco- 
nomist, estimated, for instance, that in 1902-03 the Indian 
moneylenders and bankers owned Rs. 950,000,000 in capital and 
that their annual revenue from that capital amounted to 
Rs. 190,000,000.* 

The augmentation of trading and moneylending capital was 
the expression of a dual and contradictory process: the intensi- 
fication of colonial and feudal exploitation, on one hand, and 
the initial phase of the broad development of the lower forms 
of Indian capital, on the other. The representatives of that 
capital were very closely linked with the colonialists. At the 
same time, unmistakable differences between them and the 
colonial authorities also began to crop up; they came to a head 
when the moneylender seized the land. While tightening the 
exploitation of the peasants, these newly-hatched landlords de- 
manded a reduction in the amount of land taxes imposed by 
the Government. “The new landlords... are rather difficult 


out that the reduction of the land tax would enable the peasants to accumu- 
late funds and that would stimulate the development of industry. LFS, 
1907-08, p. 166. 

25 Times of India, Feb. 18, 1905, p.15. According to the British Com- 
missioner of the Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency, “the land conti- 
nues to pass away from the hands of the small proprietors to those of big 
landlords. The mortgagee landlords cultivate the soil through the medium 
of tenants who are nominally the holders from Government but in reality 
mere serfs, obtaining little beyond aj living wage.” Times of India, Aug. 
6, 1905, p. 15. 

26 Ibid., Dec. 26, 1908, p. 22- 
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customers”, said the Times of India.” The newspaper cited 
facts relating to a number of regions of the Bombay Presidency, 
illustrating the fight for tax cuts being waged by the landlords, 
who were even going so far as to disobey the injunctions of the 
courts.* 

A great many representatives of the bourgeoisie then 
engaged in trading and moneylending operations became quite 
big landlords. Closely connected with that section of the pro- 
pertied classes of Indian society were the advocates and mem- 
bers of other professions. The most numerous group of the 
local bourgeoisie, they came out in favour of freer purchase 
and sale of land. Such was also the platform of their ideo- 
logists.* From the ranks of the large trading and moneylend- 
ing bourgeois strata which busied itself buying up land, sprang 
many members of the political group known as the ‘Moderates’. 
The opposition that section of propertied classes offered to the 
colonialists was very limited. 

The above on the whole confirms the aggravation of colo- 
nial exploitation and its concomitant—oppression by the land- 
lords. An inevitable consequence of that process was the 
deterioration of the material position of the broad masses. That 
was only one side of the complicated process under way, how- 


27 Ibid., Aug. 26, 1905, p. 15. 


; 28 The English tax collector Morrison stated in his report on Surat 
district that “ much opposition was experienced from well-to-do occupants, 
chiefly of the non-agricultural class, who had been led by agitators to 
believe thatif they refused Payment long enough, Government would be 
obliged to remit their arrears ; and it was not until I issued warrants for the 
arrest of two of the most contumacious defaulters, well-to-do Parsees, 
that the collection work could be completed.” Times of India,Aug. 26, 
1905, p. 15. 

29 In 1901 some of the Indian members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council headed by Pherozeshah Mehta left the meeting room in protest ag- 
-ainst the discussion of the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill which limited 
the eviction of tenants of state lands from their farms by private creditors 
Times of India, Aug. 12, 1905, p. 8. 


: An ardent advocate of the free sale of land printed a series of articles 
in Times of India, the leading Anglo-Indian newspaper then, under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ Zaccharia’. He was bitterly opposed by another writer using the 


pen name of ‘ Deccan’. The latter urged a return to the old pre-English forms 
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ever. The years under consideration saw the development not 
only of phenomena typical of the intensification of imperialist 
slavery and the suffering of the people; they were also years 
when the forces opposed to colonial slavery grew, creating the 
objective conditions for a sharpening of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. The general and most important economic back- 
ground of all those developments was the growth of capitalism 
in India, which gained substantially in momentum beginning. 
with the nineties of the 19th century. 

Early in the 20th century, with the strengthening of com- 
modity-money relations, the differentiation of the peasantry in 
respect to its proprietary status became more marked, While- 
the indebtedness of the small agriculturist to the moneylenders 
increased, the owners of large land holdings improved their 
position a little and began to lend their fellow-villagers 
money.” Often the rural rich increased the size of their hold- 
ings at the expense of impoverished neighbours. In the Madras. 
Presidency, according to the statistics compiled by revenue 
agents for 1905-09, up to 80-83 per cent of land sold every year 
passed into the hands of well-to-do agriculturists. The latter 
simultaneously held as much as 72 per cent of all the mortgages 
issued on the land." These figures were symptomatic of the 
growing stratification of the peasantry, and that in turn bore- 
witness to the increasing spread of capitalist relations in the 
countryside. Nevertheless, the peasantry, on the whole, still 
retained its identity as a class. 

The development of capitalism was the most salient feature 


of land tax policy limiting the transfer of land. ‘Deccan’, ideologist of a 
section of the old feudal strata in the countryside, also admitted that every- 
one knew the peasants had been roused by agitators against the measures 
limiting their tenancy rights, but that with the help of the government and 
army the peasants could be convinced where their advantage lay. Times of 
India, March 11, 1905, p. 16. A 
That discussion reflected the struggle between the proponents of the old 

feudal system in the countryside and the representatives of the growing 
new moneylender class who looked upon land as a profitable investment 
of capital, and who did not alter, but rather intensified the exploitation 
of the peasants by the landlords. 

30 Enquiry... pp. 162-3. 

31 Enquiry..., p. 161. 
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of those years in India. That development expressed itself not 
only in the growth of the lower forms of merchant and money- 
lending capital and the proprietary differentiation of the 
peasants and artisans, the further social division of labour, and 
so on. Indicative of the growth of capitalism was the expan- 
sion and consolidation of the higher forms of capitalist enter- 
prise as well. The latter process found its clearest expression 


in the growth of joint-stock companies. Over the decade end- 
ing in March 1906, the total paid-up capital of the joint-stock 


companies registered in India rose by 36.8 per cent. By March 
1906 the country could count 1728 joint-stock companies with 
a paid-up capital of £27,900,000." 

Territorially, however, the development of capitalism in 
India was very uneven, as could be seen in the way those joint- 
stock companies were located in different parts of the country. 
Most of them were concentrated in Bengal (40.5 per cent) and 
the Bombay Presidency (37.7 per cent), with the Madras Presi- 
dency coming third (8.5 per cent).* Of course, the above statis- 
tics relate exclusively to the higher forms of capitalist enter- 
prise, which are obviously not the only forms capitalist deve- 
lopment takes, None the less, they bear out the decidedly 
varying extent and maturity of capitalist development in 
different parts of the country. That circumstance exerted no 
small influence on the progress of the liberation movement. 
While the development of capitalism throughout the country 
built up the general economic basis of the mass all-India anti- 
colonial movement, the unevenness of that development was one 
of the main reasons for the differences observed in the intensity 
of the liberation movement in different parts of the country. 
There were other reasons as well, not all of an economic 
nature, which precluded the more or less equal and simultane- 
‘ous growth of the liberation struggle throughout India. 

The joint-stock companies registered in India were grouped 
according to different branches of the economy as follows (in 
millions of pounds of paid-up capital) :* 


32 Statement..., p. 44. 
33 Ibid., p. 44. 
34 Ibid. 
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Banking and Insurance... ük f WA. 
Trading and Shipping... Dy ne Wit Se 
Mining and Quarrying ... ms ase aes 2.0 
Mills and Presses ... a fe am SAO 
Tea and Planting ... > ae tee pat ae 
Other industries... on ee 13 


Those companies were founded on capital procured mostly 
inside the country. But that hardly meant that they all belong- 
ed to Indian businessmen. At least half of the firms were con- 
trolled by British capitalists. The latter owned practically all 
the tea and mining companies. The same holds for the great 
majority of insurance, shipping and banking companies of these 
years. About a half of the joint-stock capital of the manufac- 
turing companies, however, came from local capitalists. Most 
of these local concerns were concentrated in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Textile mills continued to be the main sphere of industrial 
investment for Indian capital. In the twenty years from 1886 
to 1905 their number increased from 95 to 197; their equipment 
in spindles from 2,262,000 to 5,163,000 and in looms from 17,000 
to 50,000; their staff of workers from 74,000 to 195,000.” 

A direct result of the rapid development of capitalist rela- 
tions in India was the emergence by the early 20th century of 
quite a large working class. Including railwaymen, it reached 
the one million mark. 

The same phenomena that at an earlier date had accom- 
panied the establishment of capitalist manufacture in Europe 
were manifest in India at the beginning of the 20th century. 
But due to the pernicious influence of colonial and feudal ex- 
ploitation and the resultant slow development of capitalism in 
India, all of which led to its general economic backwardness, 
the condition of the Indian proletariat was on the whole even 
worse. The lot of the working class was compounded of in- 
human factory conditions, abominable housing, and the brutal 
exploitation of women and children, Its greatest affliction was 
the inordinate length of the working day. Many other factors 


35 The Indian Year Book, 1930, Bombay and Calcutta, p. 755. 
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(large-scale indebtedness to the moneylenders® and dependence 
on the sardar-foremen etc.) aggravated the position of the 
workers and intensified their hardships. 

Fundamentally those were processes intrinsic to the early 
stage of consolidation of the proletariat as a new class of Indian 
society. Because of colonial oppression the above processes 
dragged on for a long time. The extraction of absolute surplus 
value was the main object of the exploitation of the Indian 
working class, whether by the British or the Indian industria- 
lists. Accordingly, the beginning of the 20th century saw the 
working day reach the greatest length ever known in the fac- 
tories. The workers were obliged to toil from dawn to dark, 
and sometimes even longer. 

How ruthlessly they were exploited can be seen from the 
length of the working day in various manufacturing centres. In 
Ahmedabad it averaged 12 hours and 7 minutes; in some fac- 
tories which had electricity it reached as much as 14 hours a 
day.” In Bombay, the working day exceeded 12 hours, and in 
the 60 textile factories (out of a total of 85) which had electri- 
city, it stretched to 13, 18.5, and even 14.5 and 15 hours. In 
the establishments of the city of Broach, a 14.5 hour day was 
general; in Agra it ranged from 13 hours 45 minutes to 15 hours 
15 minutes; in Lucknow it was 13 hours 45 minutes; in Shola- 
Dur 12.5 to 13.5 hours; in Delhi 13.5 to 14.5 hours: in 
Amritsar and Lahore from 13 to 13 hours 45 minutes, But it 
was the British owners of the jute mills of Calcutta who broke 
all the records for super-exploitation of the Indian proletariat. 
Weavers in the jute mills were required to keep at the job for 
15 hours and sometimes 15.5 to 16 hours a day.” It goes with- 
out saying that after such a long and hard working day, the 


36 For instance, usurious rates of in 
annually, were extorted by professional 
of the mills. East India. Indian Factaor 
Vol. IT, pp. 33, 126 (futher on—J/FLC), 

37 IFLC, Vol, I pp. 6-7, 

38 Ibid., pp. 7,11. 


39 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 11. 


terest, from $0 to 75 per cent 
moneylenders. and even the clerks 
y Labur Commission, 1908, London 
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operatives left the factories in a state of complete exhaustion, 
so much so that sometimes they even lost consciousness due 
to overwork.” 

That brutal exploitation was made possible, among other 
things, by the fact that the bulk of the factory proletariat then 
stemmed from the impoverished sections of the peasantry. The 
workers had not as yet severed their ties with the villages where 
their families lived and to which they themselves eventually re- 
turned." According to the findings of the special commission 
set up by the colonial authorities to study the conditions of the 
factory proletariat—which remain the basic source material on 
the working class question of that period—a permanent class of 
factory workers was already in formation, if but slowly, in 
India. That circumstance was crucial to the whole subsequent 
development of the working class movement. By the beginning 
of the 20th century the struggle of the workers of the large in- 
dustrial centres in defence of their economic interests loomed 
as a factor that greatly altered and improved the position of the 
proletariat as a whole. The report of the Labour Commission 
for 1908 notes the outbreak of isolated strikes here and there as 
a result of which the strikers often gained their demands.“ 
Information about the strikes as a means of working class 
struggle for economic demands can be found in the testimony 
presented to the Labour Commission. A certain Ahmedabad 
official told the Commission, for instance, that “strikes very 
often occurred to obtain higher wages, and the owners had to 
give in, otherwise other mills would snap the men up.“ 
According to the manager of a Bombay factory, the workers 
had begun to strike oftener for wage rises, and “nearly always 
obtained some increase." Other witnesses also reported the 
occurrence of strikes in Bombay.“ In 1904 there was an 


40 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 335. 
41 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 18. 
42 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 102. 
43 Ibid., Vol. IL, p. 1. 
44 Ibid., p. 99. 

45 Ibid., p. 117. 
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attempt to organise a strike in Agra. Strikes were also called 
in the factories of Madras.” 

Although the strikes were isolated, broke out spontaneous- 
dy, and presented purely economic demands, it remains that as 
a form of working class struggle for the rights of the workers 


= they were proving a factor with which both the manufacturers 


and the government had to seriously reckon at the turn of the 
20th century. 

Industrial advancement was inevitably fostering the emer- 
gence of a working class and of new class contradictions in 
Indian society. Aside from the development of Indian capita- 
list enterprise as such, there was also the inevitable exacerba- 
tion of the contradictions between the different sections of 
Indian population and the British colonialists. One such 
mounting contradiction was that between the British mono- 
polies and the growing Indian national bourgeoisie. The very 
character of the changes taking place in the home industries 
was bound to sharpen those contradictions, as the situation in 
the textile industry, the basic sphere of Indian capital invest- 
ment, strikingly demonstrated. 

___ Along with the rise in the number of textile mills, the latter 
underwent qualitative changes whose implications extended far 
beyond purely technical bounds, From the figures cited earlier 
it appears that the rate of growth of new looms greatly exceed- 
ed the rate of growth of spindles, which meant that the mills 
were producing relatively more cloth. Whereas in the 19th 
century the greater part of their output, which was yarn, was 
exported to Far Eastern markets, the early 20th century saw 
the steady annual growth of the trend towards the working of 
yarn into fabrics at home and their sale on the domestic mar- 
ket. That trend led, as might be expected, to conflict with 
British manufacturers and a struggle for the domestic market. 


Another curious process at work is the displacement of 


foreign piece goods of low grades by the products of 
Indian mills.“ 
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The rapid installation of new looms was connected with: 
grave difficulties encountered by the Indian textile industry 
early in the 20th century, The Russo-Japanese War offered 
Bombay manufacturers an opportunity to revive their exports 
to China. But Indian manufacturers continued to stress the 
necessity of orientation on the home market.” 1905 was a pros- 
perity year for Bombay industry. 

Perhaps there never was a period since the inception of the 

mill industry, or at any rate within the memory of men 

now living, when the mills were in such a blaze of pros-. 

perity as they are at the present time. Profits have been 
and continue to score on a range of 25 and 50 per cent.” 

In 1908, however, after exports to China had slumped, the 
president of the Bombay Millowners’ Association told the 
annual conference of that body that it was important to look 
“more and more to the Home market for the expansion of our 
industry and less to foreign markets.” 

Characteristic of the struggle for India’s domestic market 
and the distinctive development of the Indian textile industry 
was the encouragement of handicraft production alongside 
manufacture, and ‘of the manufacturers’ interest in seeing the 
handicrafts thrive.” With the loss of the Far Eastern markets, 
the problem of finding a market for their own yarn inside the 
country became increasingly pressing. Under the circumstances 
it was not surprising that the big bourgeoisie favoured the 
development of small-scale hand-weaving, which enabled it to 
sell more yarn at home, V. Thackersey, leading Indian manu- 
facturer and spokesman of the big national bourgeoisie, said: 


The question of immediate revival of the handloom 


49 ibid., April 24, 1905, p. 9. 

50 Ibid., Jan. 27, 1906, p. 6. 

51 Ibid., April 11, 1908, p. 9. 

52 That interest is explained by the following figures: in 1905 Indian 
manufacturers produced 580 million English pounds"of yarn, of which 235 
million or 40 per cent was exported, 135 million or 23 per cent woven in- 
to cloth at the same factories, and 190 million or 27 per cent used in hand 
weaving, while 10 per cent went for the production of rope and so on. 
Times of India, Feb. 3, 1906, p. 15, 
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weaving industry on a commercial basis demands the most 

earnest attention of every well-wisher of India.* 

That the big bourgeoisie of India attached great impor- 
tance to hand-weaving was therefore only natural. Such 
emphasis reflected its desire to expand production. In other 
words, the development of the domestic textile industry, which 
was the main sphere of broad Indian enterprise, strikingly 
mirrored certain peculiarities of the development of indigenous 
capitalism in India, one being the prolonged co-existence and 
interconnection of a number of branches of small-scale and 
large-scale production (without, of course, eliminating the 
struggle between them). 

Handloom weaving was the main Indian handicraft. It 
gave a living to millions of people. According to V. Thackersey, 
there were 2,700,000 cotton handloom weavers besides depen- 
dents numbering 2,800,000.* Other sources put the number at 
3,300,000 weavers, or together with their dependents, at a total 
of 10,000,000. That branch of Indian economy was second 
only to agriculturé in the numbers of people it provided with 
a livelihood. So simple a form of commodity production could 
only be sustained by extremely cheap labour. One reflection 
of the specific development of capitalism in India is thus the 
complex inter-relation of hand weaving and textile mill pro- 
duction (the two main branches of the native small-scale and 
large-scale industries) or to put the matter in a nutshell, in their 
prolonged association and mutual interest in each other's 
growth. The millowners were keenly interested in the deve- 
lopment of local hand weaving because the latter promoted 
their accumulations by increasing the home market for yarn. 
The small weavers were able, thanks to the growth of the local 
mills, to purchase better quality and cheaper factory yarn for 
their fabrics, which gave their product a higher competitive 
value on the market. 

To be sure, relations between small-scale and large-scale 
production were far from idyllic; competition, though still rela- 
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tively weak at that time, was already apparent on the market 
between factory and hand-made fabrics. The main rival of the 
native factory product remained British imports, textiles includ- 
ed. The vital interest of the cotton mills and hand weavers 
in each others’ production created an additional economic basis 
at that time for joint anticolonial action on the part of the ex- 
ceedingly numerous small producers and the national bour- 
geoisie. 

Apart from the small hand weavers, there were producers 
of local varieties of sugar, leather dressers, pottery makers, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, metal workers, and representatives of 
scores of other trades. Tens of millions of Indians engaged in 
the many branches of the small craft-industries. The material 
conditions of that section of Indian society, long subjected as 
it had been to ruthless suppression by British capitalists, were 
sometimes even worse than those of the peasantry. The desti- 
tution of the handicraftsmen often reached depths that com- 
pelled vast numbers to give up their accustomed trades. 

...Competition with imported articles and the products of 

factories organised on the latest methods and worked by 

machinery has ruined many of the handicrafts... and 
compelled people to leave their ancestral vocations for 
other means of livelihood notably agriculture.* 

It is hardly surprising therefore that the handicraftsmen 
proved one of the most important forces in the national-libera- 
tion movement against imperialist oppression. 

By that time some of the small handicraft producers had 
already begun to flock to the towns, where they fell increasing- 
ly under the sway of trading and moneylending capital and 
were drawn into capitalist production by the latter. How that 
came about is seen in the following description of the ‘organisa- 
tion’ of the lower forms of capitalist enterprise in Delhi by Lala 
B. Nath, a prominent Indian public figure. Writing in 1906, 
he said: 

In Delhi the tin industry has of late developed so enor- 
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mously that large quantities of lamps, boxes and hurricane 
lanterns of all descriptions are made and exported. The 
artisans work with their old crude tools after old methods 
and yet their wares do not compare unfavourably with 
many an imported one. They are employed by traders 
who advance them money and deduct it from the work 
done.” 


Nath’s remark about helping those skilled craftsmen to 
earn not five or ten, but thirty rupees a month bears out all that 
has been said here about the semi-starvation level on which 
they subsisted. The famous weavers of Benares earned one to 
four annas a day, or from two to eight rupees a month. The 
extremely low earnings of the handicraftsmen, in which the 
absence of other vocations and growing pressure of relative 
over-population played their part, constituted one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the persistence of small-scale production in the 
face of the competition of mill products. 

In some parts of the country the process of transformation 
of a section of the merchants and moneylenders into capitalists 
went so far as to result in the establishment of special organisa- 
tions obviously furthering their class aims. In 1905 a Mill- 
owners’ Association representative of over two hundred fac- 
tories in the Punjab was formed. Its charter expressly provid- 
ed that no employer belonging to the Association could take on 
workers from other factories unless they showed so-called 
‘leaving certificates.” That method of holding on to labour 
and intensifying the exploitation of the proletariat was highly 
typical of the owners of the textile mills and small capit 
enterprises, 

By the turn of the century the towns loomed as a highly 
concentrated expression of the capitalist transformations taking 
place in India. Inseparably connected with the growth of the 
capitalist towns was the emergence of the new classes of 
national bourgeoisie and the proletariat, of which we have 


apitalist 
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spoken earlier, Large numbers of small producers and handi- 
craftsmen were also concentrated in the towns, In some of 
them, as in the hand-weaving centre of Sholapur, they made up 
the bulk of the population. 

The development of commodity and monetary relations 
heightened the role of the towns as trading centres. The com- 
mercial bourgeoisie formed a numerous and important section 
of the urban population. The commonest economic cause of 
anti-colonial feeling among that section of the bourgeoisie was 
that the imperialists had deprived them of a large slice of their. 
commercial profits and put obstacles in the way of local indus- 
trial growth, which in turn kept them from augmenting their 
depleted profits from trade. 

The growing imperialist exploitation of the country also 
led to the wotsening of the economic position of great numbers 
of commercial bourgeoisie and middlemen, and primarily, of 
course, those of small calibre. The existing organisation of 
trade was gravely undermined by the pronounced, expansion of 
modern means of transportation, especially the railways, and 
also by the direct infiltration of big, mostly foreign trading firms 
engaged in importing and exporting operations. Various groups 
of traders in different provinces, mostly small traders, were 
being deprived more or less of their operations, with resultant 
material loss. Even K. L. Datta, whose reading of the condi- 
tion of the masses was hardly accurate, had to admit in his re- 
port on the investigation into the rising prices prior to the First 
World War that “on the whole, except the large exporting and 
importing firms whose volume of business and earnings have 
Se immensely, smaller traders are not as well off as 
before.” 

The worsening of the economic. position of the small 
traders is thus to be seen as the inevitable outcome of the con- 
solidation of big capital, chiefly British monopoly capital, i 
India’s domestic trading operations. 

In the period under consideration the small and middle 
commercial bourgeoisie of the towns proved one of the im- 
portant motive forces of the national-liberation movement. 
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Instances of their participation in all kinds of anti-colonial acts 
are cited in the present article and in this volume generally. 
‘They also espoused purely local economic causes—a fact that 
had wide repercussions—and fanned anti-colonial feeling. Their 
‘most frequent acts were in opposition to the rising octroi 
(internal) taxes. In December 1906, shops in Sialkot selling 
‘cloth, vegetables, iron and metal utensils and meat closed down 
in protest against the doubling of the these taxes, and a mass 
‘protest meeting was held." The proposed revision of taxes on 
‘the sale of grains, coal and other fuels, meat, etc., excited a lot 
‘of unrest in Delhi. A meeting attended by 5,000 people gave 
expression to the dissatisfaction with the municipal authorities.” 
In Ahmedabad, 4,000 merchants sent a petition to the municipal 
‘authorities protesting against the rise in taxation Similar 
“activities were undertaken by merchants in other cities, inciting 
anti-colonial feeling among the people of the cities. 

While on the subject of the urban population, we can 
hardly fail to mention the exceedingly important role the 
intellectuals played in the national-liberation movement of 
1905-08. The’ intellectuals of the subjugated country were 
among the first to feel and, more important still, to understand 
the disastrous effects of colonial oppression, and to accept the 
necessity of change. 

The growing importance of the intelligentsia in the life of 

Indian society was connected in the final. analysis with the 
developing processes of commodity-money relations and their 
highest and qualitatively new form—capitalism. That was by 

ho means a direct or immediate connection, however. Many 
categories of Indian intellectuals derived from landlord 
families, especially the impoverished kind. The intellectual 
as a rule stemmed either from the highest or at least one of the 
comparatively privileged castes, which also pointed to his un- 
questionable bond with the feudai-landlord class. But the 
„nature of that bond varied. Some intellectuals drew on land 
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rent as their main support, or as an additional but essential 
means of subsistence.“ 

That was no accident. The large-scale mill industry was 
not of sufficient extent or long standing to have brought into 
being adequate numbers. of intellectuals, primarily technical 
intellectuals, directly connected with capitalist production. That 
process was off the ground, to be sure, but it was impeded by 
colonial oppression and»by the industrial backwardness of the 
country, On the whole, however, a great many Indian intellec- 
tuals were already beginning to think in terms of the needs of 
India’s bourgeois development rather than of the interests of 
the feudal landlords. I 

In the large cities, especially Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, there had appeared a very large stratum of intellec- 
tuals (clerks and office workers) whose arrival on the scene was 
the direct consequence of the new social and economic relations 
taking shape in the country. 

The majority of those ordinary intellectuals, especially in 
the cities, had to gaiñ their own livelihood. By and large, 
Indian intellectuals worked as schoolmasters and lawyers or in 
other professions. 

Students comprised another extremely numerous group of 
intellectuals—one that was highly receptive to the new 


64 According to the Madras Mail, there was scarcely a Baboo (intel- 
lectual- A. L.) in Bengal, “be he journalist, lawyer, school-master or 
doctor who does not exact rent from some cultivator or from such other 
person like himself who has a claim to rent. Many such petty proprietors 
are also userers. They exact from the cultivator not only rent but interest 
on loans in money and kind. Many cultivators in eastern Bengal owe the 
whole of their harvest to the local ‘gola-bari’ (moneylenders) and must 
borrow their own grain in order to sowa fresh harvest. Small zamindars 
and moneylenders cannot afford to be very generous, even if their education 
and inclinations bend them that way. They are not wealthy. They have no 
capital stored up. Many of them have only the rice in their ‘golas’ extorted 
as rent or as interest and repayment of loans due by their neighbours, the 
actual cultivators, Not many of the present zamindars of Bengal are what 
would be regarded as prosperous landlords even in Ireland. There are too 
many of them. Thus, even in the rich delta of Bengal there is scarcity 
because even there the population contains an enormously large unproductive 
class.” Quoted from Times of India, Nov. 17, 1906, p. 3. 
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ideas of the liberation struggle. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, the enrolment in the various high schools and colleges 
stood at 750,000 to 1,000,000." 

» Vast numbers of intellectuals, largely among the student 
youth, lived im circumscribed circumstances. The students 
were under-nourished; they were herded into crowded and 
unhygienic hostels." To secure an education, those Indian 
‘razhnochintsi’, and often their relatives as well, had to bear 
great privations. After his education was completed, the young 
intellectual was confronted with the problem of finding work. 


Approximately 40,000 unemployed professional people.” 

‘Most of the intellectuals who found employment received 
beggarly wages. A selective study made by an Indian institute 
showed that 2,100 out of 3,054 college teachers earned under 
Rs, 30 a month," or less than certain categories of workers.” 
The rising cost of living in the early 20th century made serious 
inroads on the material standards of the impecunious sections 
of the intelligentsia.” There were some 1,250,000 Indians em- 
ployed in the government offices and law courts of British 
India. The key and most highly paid posts were held by 5,009 
Englishmen." According to an American expert, 8,000 English 
officials earned £13,900,000 a year, whereas the salaries of 


the ‘redundant’ members of society who could i 
y not find paid 
employment. No wonder many of them were moved by a 
natural desire to broaden the field for the application of their 
energies and knowledge and to make themselves useful to their 
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country, Under colonial conditions that meant in the main ex- 
tending the sphere of capitalist industrial enterprise while 
depriving the English bureaucracy of its monopoly status in 
running the Indian government. The upper crust of educated 
Indians called for broader participation by their fellow Indians 
in sundry government offices, which in their view would 
strengthen their influence on the administration of the country. 

The heterogeneity of the Indian intelligentsia and the mate- 
rial straits under which certain of its sections laboured was the 
real basis of the divergence of its political outlook. While a 
good many intellectuals belonged socially to the petty bour- 
geoisie and were actually a component part of the latter, there 
were also quite a few prominent leaders drawn from the ranks 
of the intelligentsia who expressed the views and inter- 
ests of other classes and groups of Indian society. 

Indian intellectuals constituted a stratum of a society. 
where feudal relations, though in dissolution, were still quite 
strong, and where capitalist relations were already in the 
earliest phase of their formation. What is more, all that was 
taking place in an enslaved colonial country. 

The discontent and opposition manifest among the intellec- 
tuals cannot be attributed entirely to economic factors. All 
aspects of colonial oppression, including racial discrimination, 
restriction of cultural life, and the denial to Indians of the right 
to political iridependence undoubtedly fanned the anti-imperia- 
list sentiments of ‘all honest intellectuals who loved their 
country. 

It is quite natural that the protest should have been 
loudest from the student youth who burned with the desire to 
uplift their downtrodden land. The steps taken by Viceroy 
Curzon to limit the scope of education further excited their 
indignation and desire to express it in action against the 
arbitrary rule of the foreign oppressors. 

From the above-it follows that the foremost result of the 
emergence of the new social and economic relations attendant 
on the growth of capitalism was to heighten the role and signi- 
ficance of the Indian city. By the beginning of the 20th century 
the cities had become important centres of the economic, poli- 
tical, and cultural life of the country. City dwellers were mor 
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apt to come into frequent contact with living exponents of 
colonial dominion and so to feel the sting of national oppression 
the most, At the same time, the conditions of city life were in- 
herently more conducive to the spread of progressive ideas and 
stimulation of mass action for national emancipation and inde- 
pendence, It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the cities be- 
came the chief centres from which the anti-imperialist move- 
ment spread throughout the length and breadth of India, and 
the city dwellers the most active champions of the liberation 
struggle. 

In other words, these were years when the irreconcilable 
contradictions between the interests of the British imperialists 
and the Indian masses came ever more strikingly into the open. 
The people’s craying for swift, independent, all-round develop- 
ment had grown. At that time, India could only develop along 
capitalist lines. The brakes that the British colonialists put on 
Indian capitalist enterprise had a disastrous effect on the coun- 
try’s economic position and the material conditions of the wide 
masses of people, who. were the victims of that dwarfing of 
India’s capitalist development. 

The colonial government represented the interests of the 
British bourgeoisie in India and did not help the home indus- 
tries. On the contrary, many of its measures were designed. to 
obstruct the normalisation and growth of Indian industry. In 
1896 it introduced a 3.5 per cent excise duty on Indian cotton 
fabrics in the interests of Lancashire’s textile manufacturers. 
That step was openly directed against Indian business and 
aroused unanimous indignation among the local bourgeoisie.” 

The development of Indian capitalist enterprise at the turn 
of the 20th century was increasingly held in check by the acti- 
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vity of British capital in India. That obstruction manifested 
itself mostly on the railways in the period we are. considering. 

The tariff policy of the railway administrators stood in the 
way of the development of the home market, as was proved by: 
the investigation conducted by A. C, Chatterji in the United 
Provinces, His report pointed out that 

many of the existing industries complain that it is hopeless 
for them to find a market for their produce in the large 
towns on seaboard, because railway freight even at the- 
lowest rate over long distances in the country is higher than 
sea freight from competing countries.” 
Prior to the First World War, } 
..«the major portion of Indian railway traffic flowed in 
two streams—raw products moving towards the ports for 
export, and imported manufactured articles moving up 
country from the ports. Of these, the first was by far the 
greater. The policy of the railways has been based on 
this position and has followed and tended to stimulate 
these movements of trade.” 

In other words, the exploitation of India as a market for 
manufactured goods and a source of raw produce for capitalist 
Britain was encouraged. 

For instance, the rate for the transportation of export skins: 
was 50 per cent lower than for internal carriage, a factor which 
impeded the growth of local tanning.” 

The colonial authorities’ practice of purchasing huge con- 
signments of British commodities to supply the colonial army, 
the government, the railways, and so on also aroused the 
indignation of the Indian bourgeoisie.” - The demand that such 
goods be purchased not in Britain but in India became one of 
the economic slogans of the Indian national bourgeoisie. 

With the turn of the century the tariff problem. particular- 
ly agitated the Indian propertied classes, above all the rising 
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national bourgeoisie. The prevalent mood of the period is 
typified by this letter from an Indian public figure protesting 
against British tariff policy and taking issue with the arguments 
of its champions. He wrote: 

England did not surely adopt the Free Trade policy to 

help India and she will not maintain it a moment longer 

than it suits her if the very existence of India were con- 
cerned. If the Colonies (British colonial settlements like 

Canada—A.L.) can protect their industries against those of 

the mother country, why should not India?* 

Describing Britain’s destructive inroads on certain branches 
of Indian industry, the writer noted: 

There is an iron industry likely to develop rapidly if it be 

not killed outright by the favour shown to foreign import- 
ers. A 10 per cent duty on imports—which can be justi- 
fied by considerations of the ‘state of the revenue’ alone— 
would give it an assured success.” 
The industrialist J. A. Wadia demanded rejection of the 
‘so-called Free Trade policy, the granting of fiscal autonomy 
and creation of facilities for the processing of raw materials in- 
side the country.” 

The initial or ‘launching’ stage of the development of an 
Indian capitalist industry called for maximum help from the 
‘state. In the independent countries, the growth of capitalist 
production was greatly stimulated by state help; in colonial 
India, exactly the opposite was the case, The colonial govern- 
ment did all it could to impede rather than promote the deve- 
lopment of indigenous industry and the other forms of business 
activity that needed protection against the competition of the 
economically more developed countries. 
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A certain force arose in that historical period, however, 
which could not have appeared in the independent countries: 
the national-liberation movement of the Indian peoples. It was 
a new phase of the liberation movement, inseparably connected 
with the rise of an indigenous Indian capitalist industry. An 
early symptom of that new phase of the national-liberation 
movement, which stemmed among other sources, from the poli- 
tical consolidation of the national bourgeoisie, was the founda- 
tion in 1885 of the All-India National Congress. Aside from 
the demand for government reform, the movement in defence 
of the national interests expressed itself in local drives up and 
down the country for the protection of Indian industry. 

It was in fact during the last three decades of the 19th 
century, that is, the period of the rise of Indian capitalism, that 
the first scattered Swadeshi activities were observed in different 
localities of India. Those activities heralded the onset of the 
new phase of the liberation movement and were among the fac- 
tors that stimulated its spread. From the very first the Swadeshi 
movement made assistance to local industries, primarily by 
buying Indian goods, one of its. basic platforms. The trend of 
Swadeshi was, from its embryo, anti-colonial. It grew and per- 
fected its methods until, in 1905-08, it stood as the first im- 
portant form of mass anti-imptrialist action. In that period 
Swadeshi assumed a scope and breadth of character such as it 
had never had before. 

The movement could thus point to quite a long history. It 
had been closely linked with the liberation struggle in India 
ever since the end of the 19th century. The Bombay capitalist 
Lalubhai Samaldas wrote in 1905: . 

The Swadeshi movement is one of long standing. This 

movement was initiated in Gujerat and Deccan more than 

thirty years ago. It was then proposed to start Swadeshi 
stores and to initiate a few industries. After a few years, 
the enthusiasm for the movement gradually waned, and 
very little is heard of Swadeshi as such in Gujerat...In the 

Deccan also the movement, though not quite dead, was till 

now in a moribund condition.* 


81 Times of India, Oct. 21, 1905, p. 1. An example of the early spirit 
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When they were asked about the beginnings of the 
Swadeshi movement and how the ‘call’ had gone out, other 
Indian businessmen including Harikishen Lal and public figures 
like Subramania Iyer also said it had started a quarter of a 


century ago. According to Dadabhai Naoroji, reports began to 


reach England as early as 1880 that people in Western India 


‘were singing songs of protest against the ruin of Indian indus- 


tries and trades. Naoroji warned the government that if the 
economic regression continued, the movement against British 
goods might grow into a movement against British rule as well. 

The agitation for indigenous articles reached such dimen- 
sions in the ‘eighties that the more far-sighted representatives 
of the big industrial bourgeoisie adopted the watchword 
‘Swadeshi’ for their own ends. In 1885 Jamshedji Tata named 
his new cotton mills the ‘Swadeshi Mills’. 

In the ‘nineties a section of the Indian press joined the 
campaign against foreign goods and “the modern luxury trend”. 
“The patronage of home manufactures and the rejection of for- 
eign imports, hitherto based on patriotic motives only, now 
began to be taught as a social and almost religious duty.” 

Thus the opposition to buying foreign wares and the move- 
ment in support of Indian industrial development traces its 
beginnings to the last quarter of the 19th century. Though 


confined to a few parts of the country then, it prepared the way 


for an all-Indian movement and was its harbinger. 

The immediate spark that led to the spread of an India- 
wide Swadeshi movement in 1905 was, however, the situation 
in Bengal, where causes of a local economic as well as of 
nationwide character were alike at work. 


In order to swell the colonial treasury and profits of British 


Viswanath Narayan Mandalik, a Marathi scholar and patriot, came to 
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Bengal hosts were surprised at the coarseness. of his dhotis. To E ue 
ries he replied, “I must wear these thick cloths, as my country’s mills cannot 
se Produce any finer fabric...” See J. Sarkar, Economics of British India, 
raging ae 328. J Yo Joshi, head of the Sarvajanik Sabha, said as 
fue a A $: abt ages the only means for the Salvation of 

Sgro ont S3 amanya Tilak, London, 1956, p. 117. 
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capital, Viceroy Curzon had initiated measures infringing on 
the interests of even some of the feudal-landlord groups loyal 
to the British. The opposition of many Indian landlords to 
these measures of the colonial government loomed as a signi- 
ficant factor in the early stage of the national-liberation 
struggle, that is from 1905 to 1908. The opposition of the 
gamindars was no accident; it sprang from very real economio 
causes. : 

Even the reports of the colonial administration admit that 
the British plans for the partition of Bengal evoked serious 
opposition from many Bengal zamindars. A memorial adopted: 
on March 18, 1904, at the Calcutta Town Hall meeting presided 
over by the influential zamindar Raja Pyare Mohun Mukerjee 
gave a detailed exposition of their objections to the partition.” 

At a public meeting of 300 delegates (many of them zamin- 
dars) called in protest against the proposed partition of Bengal, 
the British Liberal, Henry Cotton, formerly an important gov- 
ernment official in India, urged the colonial rulers to display 
moderation, Cotton criticised the separation scheme on the 
grounds that 

the large zamindars had their property in several districts 
but resided in Calcutta, as wealthy landowners in England 
resided in London; Calcutta was the centre of Bengal from 
which everything radiated to the distant mofussil towns; 
and no one would feel the partition more than the zamin- 
dars.” \ 

The annnual meeting of the Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion also passed a resolution denouncing the scheme.“ 

The division of Bengal infringed no less on the interests of 
the well-to-do bankers and moneylenders, and they too rallied 
against the scheme. Official reports disclosed that 

83 East India (Reconstitution of Bengal and Assam). Further Papers ` 


Relating to the Reconstitution of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam, 
London, 1905, p. 17 (further on- Further Papers..) 

84 Times of India, Jan. 14, 1905, p. 8. 

85 Ibid., Feb. 25, 1905, p. 6. According to British colonial officials, 
not all the zamindars were opposed to the partition. Some big landholders 
n the Faridpur and Backergunj Districts urged its implementation. 
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there are some influential moneylenders with their head- 
quarters at Calcutta and with much of their moneylending 
business connection in the Dacca Division, These men 
strongly oppose the scheme, and are among the principal 
organisers of the opposition. They have spent their money 
_ freely in organising the opposition; and they have utilised 
all their influence with their constituents for the same 
purpose.” 
It is significant that British businessmen in India raised no 


objections to the partition of Bengal.” Still, the main, if con- 


cealed reason for the opposition the scheme aroused was that 
it might serve as a pretext for revising the Permanent Settle- 
ment, It is indicative that in Assam, which was to be annexed 
to Bengal, the zamindar’s rights to the land were temporary 
and the tax rates were subject to revision every thirty years. 
Moreover, there had already been the precedent of new rates 
being introduced. in Sylhet after its partition from Bengal in 
1874" In one of his speeches Viceroy Curzon said the zamin- 
dars’ fear of being deprived of the terms of the Permanent 
Settlement was the main source of their opposition to the 
scheme.” Curzon’s assurances that no such changes were in- 
tended by the government did not allay the fears of the 
zamindars, 
‘ An anonymous writer who used the nom de plume of 
Mogol said the opposition to the scheme sprang from “the fear 
of the zamindars in Bengal that the Permanent Settlement of 
Lord Cornwallis may be subjected to substantial revision.”” 
Another writer who signed his letter ‘M.N.O: flayed “the 
parasitical zamindars” who battened on enormous profits, fear 
head which explained their discontent and efforts to divert 

governments attention, 

The anti-Partition agitation of three years 


but the expression of zamindar terror at 
a 


86 Further Papers...., pi 71. 
87 Ibid., p. 72. 


88 Thid., p. 97. 
89 Ibid., p. 226. 
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ed, rightly or wrongly, as the first step towards a serious 

invasion of the interests created by the Permanent Settle- 

ment?” 

No doubt the authors of these passages exaggerated the in- 
fluence and role of the landlords in the agitation against the 
partition. But it is just as indisputable that there definitely was 
opposition by the zamindars to concrete acts of the British gov- 
ernment, and that they leaned on the national movement to 
defend their particular interests. 

The partition of Bengal seriously threatened the economic 
position of some Bengali intellectuals too, especially those con- 
nected with the legal profession, The Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce issued a statement on February 8, 1904, 
asserting that the formation of a new province would curtail 
the activity of the Calcutta Higher Court and necessitate the 
establishment of a new Board of Revenue, with resultant harm 
to the interests of many landowners and some intellectuals.” 
Calcutta’s lawyers would accordingly find their sphere of acti- 
vity restricted. 

This series of reactionary measures, as has been described 
by Indian public figures,” excited the indignation of the Indian 
public and above. all the intellectuals. And, as if that intensi- 
fication of harsh and bureaucratie measures by the Government 
were not enough, the head of the British administration added 
insult to injury; speaking in the capacity of Chancellor of 
Calcutta University on February 11, 1905, he declared with all 
the insolence of a racist; “I know no country where mare's 
nests are more prolific than here.”* Curzon as much as called 
the Indians prevaricators and scoffed at the classical Indian 
writings sacred to them. 

That disgraceful gesture by the British Viceroy set off a 
train of serious acts against his methods of government on the 
10th March; some 4,000 people gathered in the Calcutta Town 


91 Times of India, May 16, 1908, p- 19. 

92 Further Papers..., p. 84. 

93 Proceedings of a Public Meeting Held at the Calcutta Town Hall 
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Hall, and many more had to be refused entrance. After a 
speech by the eminent lawyer Rash Behari Ghosh, the meet- 
ing unanimously passed a motion condemning not only Curzon’s 
utterances, but also the general policy of his administration. It 
protested against the further restriction of the closely shorn 
tights of the municipal government, against the University Act 
limiting the scope of higher education and submitting it 
to bureaucratic control, against the measures limiting freedom 
__ of the press, the abolition of competition for civil service vacan- 
cies, and the scheme for the partition of Bengal.” Messages 
came from public organisations in other cities (Lahore, 
Faridpur, Mymensingh, Dinajpur and Barisal), joining in the 
protest.” 

That meeting became one of the great landmarks of the 
surging liberation movement in Bengal, As the newspaper 
_ Bengalee said, it was the first time the British Viceroy’s utter- 

ances or policy had ever met with public condemnation.” 


2. Partition: Boycott: Swadeshi 


The partition of Bengal was the culmination of the ‘oflen- 
‘sive’ imperialist policy which marked Lord Curzon’s Governor- 
Generalship. The official argument of the colonial government 
in favour of the measure was that it would facilitate the admini- 

‘stration of the area. Actually the British imperialists were out 
to gain quite definite economic and political advantages. Basic- 
ally the motive that finally emboldened the colonialists to take 
the step was a political one. Ever since the end of the 19th 
century they had been confronted with the further awakening 
of the Bengali national community and the onset of what has 
been described as the ‘Bengali Renascence’, 

The colonial authorities had grounds to fear the growing 
national unity of the Bengali people, in whose consolidation 
they saw a grave threat to British dominion. By partitioning 
the province they hoped to check the process of the consolida- 
tion of the Bengali nation and to set the Bengali Moslems of 


9S Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
95 Thid., p. 3. 
97 Ibid., p. 33. 
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the eastern part of the province against the Bengali Hindus of 
its western part. It was another instance of the imperialist 
policy of ‘divide and rule’. 

The plan to split the province had been hatched in about 
1903, but the government did not get down to its implementa- 
tion until the autumn of 1905. The protests of numerous public 
organisations in Bengal were ignored, despite the vast scope the 
campaign against the scheme had reached. It was estimated 
that some 2000 protest meetings were held in the province. 
Innumerable petitions were sent to the government, One of 
them bore 70,000 signatures.” 

On July 19, 1905, the colonial. government's decision on the 
partition of Bengal and formation of a new province called 
‘Eastern Bengal and Assam’ with ‘its capital at Dacca was pub- 
lished in Simla.” The hidden discontent that had been simmer- 
ing against the plan for a number of years now boiled over. 

“After the announcement of the partition, energetic prepara- 
tions for resistance to it began.” The Bengali nationalists held 
a number of meetings which agreed on the convocation of a 
public meeting at the Calcutta Town Hall on 7th August, 1905. 
Prominent zamindars had a hand in drafting the famous motion 
on the boycott of British goods.” 

Several meetings and demonstrations against the partition 
scheme took place in Calcutta on 7th August, 1905. A protest 
demonstration which rallied 15,000 people, many of them 
students, marched down the streets of the city." Its Indian 
quarters were deserted, for the residents had all gathered 
around the Town Hall for the meeting. So many people turn- 
ed out that three separate meetings had to be held instead of 
just one. All three unanimously condemned the partition 
scheme and protested against its implementation. The meet- 
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ings expressed solidarity with the idea of boycotting British 
goods for as long as the partition lasted. Among the speakers 
were the big Bengali zamindars Maharajah of Cassimbazar 
and Maharajah of Mymensingh. 
_ That same day a motion was adopted to abstain from the 
„purchase of British goods until Bengal was reunited. That was 
the beginning of the boycott. The text of the boycott decision 
read as follows: 

... This meeting fully sympathizes with the resolution 

adopted at many meetings held in the mofussil to abstain 

from the purchase of British manufactures so long as the 
- Partition Resolution is not withdrawn, as a protest against 
| the indifference of the British public in regard to Indian 

publie opinion by the present Government.” 
~The boycott was a distinct economic method for the achi- 
evement of very concrete political aims. It united Bengal in 
common struggle against British imperialism. The upsurge of 
the national-liberation movement of the Indian peoples between 
1905-08 began with the Swadeshi acts in Bengal at the end of 
1905. The following years saw the Swadeshi movement sweep 
through the whole of India, in some places with greater inten- 
sity than in others, until it became the first and most wide- 
Spread form of mass action by the Indian peoples against colo- 
nial oppression. The struggle took an economic turn, but that 
must by no means be taken to mean that it was purely a 
struggle for economic aims. Swadeshi was the specific form in 
nee the liberation movement expressed itself in India at that 

e. 

The boycott in Bengal was a concrete manifestation of the 


104 Ibid., pp. 209-210. 
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Swadeshi movement in a particular part of the country which 
led to the spread of Swadeshi throughout India as the specifie 
form of the liberation struggle of the Indian peoples. The seed 
fell on good soil. As the Times of India pointed out in April 
1905: 

The development of industries is a subject very much in 
the air in this country at the present day. Indian news- 
papers and magazines are full of it. It is often debated in 
political and literary societies. The movement, though so 
far more or less of an academic character, represents, Wë 
think, a genuine and growing conviction in the minds of 
the intelligent sections of the population that the true pro- 
gress of the country depends on its economic progress.'” 

In the words of the same newspaper, a debate had started 
throughout the country about “a so-called Swadeshi movement 
which, its supporters aver, will be the best thing for Indian in- 
dustries."® But the developments in Bengal brought the de- 
bate to an end by turning the Swadeshi movement into a con- 
crete form of mass anti-imperialist struggle. 

The Viceroy’s proclamation making the partition of Bengal 
and formation of the new province effective as of the 16th Octo- 
ber, 1905 was issued on the Ist September 1905. For days 
afterwards many Bengali newspapers wore black in sign of 
mourning. Protesting against the partition, they urged the pub- 
lic to extend the scope of the boycott of British goods. Students 
picketed British shops. At their meetings the people resolved 
to draw every home and family into the boycott. In answer 
the British press set up a great hue and cry. 

Supporters of the movement against the partition of Bengal 
appealed to their countrymen all over the country to join 
them.” The response was the extension of Swadeshi through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, for the reasons that had 
given rise to the movement held true for the whole of India. 
Meetings, demonstrations and all kinds of rallies became com- 
mon forms of agitation for Swadeshi. A stirring campaign in 
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its behalf was conducted by Tilak and his followers among the 
residents of the Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces. 
They called meetings, opened Swadeshi shops, and collected 
funds."* The press in Maharashtra, especially the newspapers 
Mahratta and Kesari published by Tilak, came out thorough- 
ly in support of Swadeshi. New organisations sprang up there 
for the express purpose of spreading the ideas of Swadeshi. 
Public organisations already in existence formed special com- 
mittees to the same end."* Even theatrical workers joined in 
the movement. A theatrical conference held in Maharashtra 
addressed an appeal to theatre troupes to purchase only Indian 
goods for their stage needs.” 

It must be stressed once again that during the period 
under review the idea of Swadeshi was quite all-inclusive, 
being understood by the people as a movement in support of 
everything national and indigenous.™ 

The active Swadeshists, as the nationalists came to be 
known in Bengal, began to visit sacred Hindu sites and make 
speeches exhorting the peasants and handicraftsmen to boycott 
British goods.“ 

The Swadeshi movement in Bengal soon acquired a strong 
religious tinge. Its leaders appealed to the religious feelings 
of the people who began to take the ‘Swadeshi vow’. The latter 
indeed had all the fervour of a religious vow.” 


110 D. V, Tahmankar, op. cit., p. 111. 

111 Ram Gopal, Lokamanya Tilak, a Biograph 1956, 231 

112 bid., p. 231. atti 

AE On September 10, 1905, for instance, a Swadeshi meeting was 
held in Madras attended by about a thousand students from various col- 
leges. The students enthusiastically cheered the aims of the movement. 
The chairman called for unity for the sake of| its success, Subramania 
Iyer moved that a store be established for the exhibitionand sale of art- 
icles of indigenous industry and also that a bureau of industrial informa- 


tion be opened. A second resolution exhorted all well-wishers of the country 


to use their utmost efforts in encouraging the exclusive use of indi 
u 3 of indigenous 
articles. Times of India, Sept. 16, 1905, p. 5. i 


114 Ibid., Sept. 30, 1905, p. 6. 
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Invoking God Almighty to be our Witness, and standing in 
the presence of after-generations, we take this solemn vow 
that, so far as practicable, we shall use home-made articles 
and abstain from the use of foreign articles. So help us 
God.’ 


Appeals to the religious feelings of the faithful accom- 
panied by exhortations to buy Indian and support Swadeshi 
went out to the populace of other parts of India” That was 
no accident. Religion had a tremendous place in India, whiclt 
was just embarking on the capitalist road. It is perfectly 
natural that the Indian nationalists, themselves of petty-bour- 
geois or bourgeois origin, should have used the religious pre- 
judices of the masses as a means of arousing and bringing them 
into the struggle against colonialism. 

Towards the end of September 1905, the British authorities 
resorted to repressive measures against the Bengal: national 
movement. On September 22, the Calcutta Police Commis- 
sioner banned the convocation of meetings at their traditional 
sites, The Anglo-Indian press heaped all kinds of accusations 
on the boycotters and demanded severe reprisals: “Swadeshi 
has now become a matter which concerns the police and not 
statesmen or economists”, said the Englishman ™ f 

It was at just about this time, however, that the British 
authorities and newspapers began to speak up about the 
difference between ‘true’ and ‘false’ Swadeshi. True Swadeshi 
had nothing to do, they averred, with the political struggle or 
with the extremist acts taking place in Calcutta. Industrial 
development would have to be gradual, said the Times of India. 
That newspaper's declaration that “the policy of state protec- 
tion and the ‘true’ Swadeshi principle are counterparts of each 


116 Ibid., p. 228. 
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other™ was obviously aimed at drawing part of the moderate 
bourgeoisie, and the moderate nationalists generally, to the side 
of Government. 

Contrary to the expectations of the British, the boycott con- 
tinued. Under the impact of public opinion, the merchants 
were obliged to engage increasingly in the sale of Indian goods. 
Quoting its Calcutta correspondent, the Englishman said: 

Many of the shops that used, previous to the Swadeshi 

movement coming in vogue, to stock goods manufactured 

in the British Isles or on the continent as well as those of 

Indian make are now as far as practicable dealing only in 

goods manufactured in this country. The shop-keepers 

attribute the change to the fact that most of their native 
customers now insist on being supplied with goods manu- 
factured in India and refuse in most cases to purchase any 
article not made in this country, According to impressions 
made on shop-keepers, the movement in favour of use of 
indigenous goods in preference to those from Europe seems 
among the illiterate classes of the native community to be 
regarded with religious fervour... the bulk of those who 
demanded Swadeshi goods were Hindus, while only a few 
were drawn from the Mohammedan community and com- 
partively few Marwaries showing themselves in sympathy 
with the movement." i 
According to the same newspaper, 


many prominent Marwari firms have been absolutely ruin- 
ed and a number of the biggest European import houses 
have had either to close down their piece-goods branch or 


to put up with a very small business, where they previously 
had a large one. 
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The textile manufacturers of Manchester were seriously 
alarmed when the sale of British fabrics failed to rise in Bengal 
during the religious holidays. 

By the end of 1905 the differences in the attitude of 
diverse strata of Indian society to the spread of Swadeshi 
movement became more Clearly defined. The newspapers that 
spoke for the moderate section of the big Indian bourgeoisie 
and the landlords were all for limiting the extent of the move- 
ment. In the following years the ideological struggle waged 
over the meaning of Swadeshi and its varying interpretations 
and appraisals mirrored the divergence in the position of 
different sections and classes of Indian society. 

Almost simultaneously with the onset of the boycott launch- 
ed in Bengal as part of Swadeshi, the conservative press in 
other parts of India began to decry it. The Jam-e-Jamshed 
denounced the “extremity” of the boycott™; the Indian Social 
Reformer said it was “madness” and “asceticism” to boycott all 
foreign goods, as in Bengal. 

It must be said that the economic form of the national- 
liberation movement affected the activity of the Indian bour- 
geoisie to degrees as varied as the composition of that bour- 
geoisie was varied. In fact, Swadeshi exposed the heterogeneity 
of its composition all the more. The traders and middlemen 
or, as they are more often called, the compradore bourgeoisie, 
were gravely affected by the boycott of British goods. 

A letter signed ‘a Hindoo Merchant’ which appeared in the 
Times of India on 30th September, 1905, advised the Bengalis 
not to spread the boycott to other parts of the country, because 
not enough cloth was being produced at home, and therefore 
prices would go up, and the only gainers would be the Bombay, 
manufacturers, who. were ruthless exploiters of the workers. 
According to the writer, the traders and middlemen were the 
worst losers: “The result of the present boycott so far has 
been a heavy loss to those native merchants interested in 
English manufactures.” His advice to Bombay merchants was 
to stay away from the movement.™ 
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. The merchants in Bengal, especially the big Marwari mer- 
chants whose warehouses were heavily stocked with foreign 
goods, were obliged to sell British commodities. at greatly re- 
duced prices. No wonder both the Marwari and Bengali 
tradesmen declared the boycott impractical. But even those 
native merchants and middlemen tried to use the Swadeshi 
movement as a means of pressing the British capitalists into 
giving them a somewhat larger share of the profits from trade.” 
| The measure of patriotism of those businessmen was their 
commercial interest. Many of the public figures of that period 
had good reason to reproach the merchanis for boosting prices 
at every chance they got. “Most of them (the merchants—A.L.) 
have taken advantage of the Swadeshi movement to make out 
of it as much as they can”, wrote A. K. Dutt. When, at the 
end of 1905 the crop failure brought about a food shortage in 
Bengal, the merchants and moneylenders took advantage of 


125 Ibid., Sept. 9, 1906, p. 6. It must be said that there were few 
big businessmen or merchants in Bengal at that time who engaged in 
foreign trade. The Anglo-Indian newspaper Pioneer acknowledged the 
Predominance of British and, to some extent, Indian businessmen other 
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companies and cast your eye over the names of the managing agents or 
Proprietors, and those other than Europeans can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand (and none of even those few are Bengalis) .... Take... the 
lists of native firms in Calcutta, and all those trading abroad whose tran- 
Sactions show enterprise and are of any volume will be found, with very 
few exceptions, to be Marwaris or other up-country natives.” Times of 
India, April 28, 1906, p. 18. That explains why the Bengali propertied 
classes took more extensive action against British imports. 

6 Times of India, Sept. 9, 1905, p. 6. According to S. Banerjea, the 
Marwaris were afraid of Swadeshi and began to negotiate with the leaders 
of the movement for help in selling their accumulated stocks of Man- 
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nerjea, op. cit., p. 211. 
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that popular disaster to raise the price of rice.” The zamindars 
likewise exploited the famine to raise the land rents they exact- 
ed from the peasants.” 

The Indian propertied classes sought from the very first to 
make the working people bear the whole brunt of Swadeshi 
while extracting the highest possible profit from it for them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile the political situation in Bengal grew tenser. 
The colonial authorities ignored the wide popular protest and 
put through the partition on 16th October, 1905. That event 
gave renewed impetus to the anti-imperialist struggle. October 
16 was declared a day of mourning in Bengal, A correspondent 
of the Times of India described the preparations set afoot by 
the people of Calcutta for its observation as follows: 

On Sunday night determined efforts were made by an 

organisation known as the Swadeshi Committee to induce 

all native shopkeepers in Calcutta to shut up their shops 
this morning. Thousands of leaflets were distributed, 
stating that the day was one of mourning and that it 
behoved all good Hindus to mark it in an exceptional way. 
A system of house to house visiting by young men and stu- 
dents calling themselves Swadeshi voluteers was also orga- 
nised. Asa result, most Hindu shops were closed. . Swadeshi 
volunteers stationed themselves in the morning at the prin- 
cipal tramway and railway termini pressing on passengers 
gifts of wristlets of red thread with a yellow tassel to be 
worn as a sign of mourning. All Babus (intellectuals, 
clerks—A.L.) were also asked to take off their shoes and 
stockings (another sign of mourning—A:L.). A good many 


129“... There is every reason to believe that the Mahajans (money- 
lenders-A.L.) hold large stocks of rice and that prices have been forced 
up artificially. Last October, in Calcutta, the price of food-grains and 
even of vegetables and fruit rose very suddenly. The natives explained the 
phenomenon by saying that the Bunyas and Modis (traders and money- 
lenders-A.L.) and other dealers, finding deshi (native) clothes and other 
manufactures rising in value, seized the opportunity of putting up their 
own prices.” Times of India, June 23, 1906, p. 4. 
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obeyed and the streets presented a spectacle of hundreds 
of Babus hurrying to office with shoes in their hands.™ 


On October 16, the rite of Rakhibandhan or tying of string 
around the wrist, symbolising the fraternity of all Bengalis and 
unity of Bengal, was observed throughout the province. That 
day no lights were lit in the houses and no food was cooked, 
except for the sick. Trade came to a standstill, the people went 
about barefoot, and the ceremony of bathing in the Ganges was 
performed. Crowds marched through the streets, filling the air 
with patriotic songs and cries of Bande Mataram! (salute to 
the Motherland!) Within a few hours on that day 70,000 
rupees were collected for the promotion of hand weaving.™ 
Despite the high excitement that gripped Calcutta, the demon- 

ions and meetings were perfectly orderly, as even the 

press had to admit. 

Gradually the boycott of British goods spread to all pro- 
vincial towns and rural localities in Bengal. Wide publicity 
was given to an incident which occurred in the village of Tarke, 
Bakerganj District, Eastern Bengal. According to the English- 
man, a prominent “Swadeshi agitator” from the town of 
Barisal was conducting a meeting in the village when a steam- 
ship anchored at the wharf. The crew made ready to deposit 
its cargo of British goods on shore. But the villagers hurried 
to the spot and prevented the unloading, and the ship had to 
turn back with its cargo." 

__ The boycott was highly effective in other parts of Bakerganj 
District, especially in the town of Barisal which became the 
centre of the national-liberation movement in Eastern Bengal. 
The name of the town never disappeared from the newspapers 
from 1905 to 1908. To intimidate the population, the authori- 
ties sent a military force of 600 Gurkha soldiers to Barisal. The 
British newspapers began to spread rumours that the boycott 


of British manufactures and salt was arousing the discontent of 
the local Moslems. 
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Picketing of shops trading in British wares, often accom- 
panied by clashes with the police, took place as well in 
the northern part of Eastern Bengal, at Mymensingh. ™ 

According to J. K. Hardie, the British M.P. who visited 
Barisal and a number of other populated points in Eastern 
Bengal at the end of 1907, the colonial authorities left no stone 
unturned to overcome the powerful Swadeshi movement. In 
some centres matters reached the pass where policemen them- 
selves had to engage in the sale of foreign commodities, as no 
one else could be found to do so. The local inhabitants told 
Hardie of illegal searches, plunder and other acts of violence 
by the police.” Contrary to the official version, Hardie said, 
the movement also had the support of the Moslems.” J 

The students of Bengal took an active part in the national- 
liberation struggle and particularly the Swadeshi movement. 
They were the main picketers and agitators for Swadeshi, and 
it was against them that the first reprisals of the British gov- 
ernment were directed. Indian Mirror set the number of 
students who participated in the movement in Bengal at 50,000. 
Hundreds of clerks were taken off their jobs.™ 

Another distinct outcrop of the Swadeshi movement late 
in 1905 was the wave of agitation against the use of foreign 
sugar that swept Northern India, largely in the Punjab, The 
dumping of foreign sugar, some of it European, at the turn of 
the century had seriously undermined domestic sugar-making, 
with deleterious effects on agriculture. The area planted to 
sugar cane shrank from 2,700,000 acres in 1900 to 2,200,000 
‘acres in 1905, while imports of refined sugar increased from 
146,800 tons to 323,200 tons.” 
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Early in November a leaflet stating that bone meal was 
one of the ingredients used in making foreign sugar was widely 
circulated in Sialkot. That hurt the religious feelings of 
believers and stirred up considerable indignation among the 
Hindus and Moslems.“ Similar leaflets were subsequently cir- 

ted in other towns of the Punjab. On November 20, the 
merchants who sold that product met in Rawalpindi, one of 
the chief markets for the sale of imported sugar, to consider 
how the importation of foreign sugar could be stopped. The 
merchants’ brotherhood decided not to use foreign sugar and to 
expel any members who violated that decision.” 

The importance of giving up the use of imported sugar was 
vigorously stressed at Swadeshi meetings held in December."* 
At Lahore those meetings attracted huge crowds. A great many 
Brahmans of Multan congregated in their temple and unani- 
mously proscribed the use of foreign sugar on the basis of the 
religious principles of Hinduism. The Brahmans vowed io re- 
frain from the use of foreign sugar, and set the size of the fines 
to be imposed on violators. The following morning the whole 
town was apprised of the ban on offerings of sweets containing 
foreign sugar to Brahmans. There was vigorous agitation 


_ against the use of imported sugar in Hardwar, a religious 
centre in Northern India. 


At a special meeting in Kangra all confectioners and shop- 
keepers signed an agreement which bound them to refrain from 
the use of foreign sugar. At the same time, reported the Times 
of India, an appeal went out to all Moslems in Delhi to have 
nothing to do with that form of the Swadeshi movement. But 
in Jammu (in the Kashmir State), the agitation against the use 


_ of foreign sugar reached great heights in December 1905. 


Several meetings held there passed resolutions banning its use. 
Their decision was brought to the notice of the confectioners, 
and the latters’ stocks of imported sugar were purchased from 
them with money contributed by the public.“ 
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The movement against the use of foreign sugar bore a dis- 
tinctly religious tinge. That was only in the natural order of 
things. India was still a country of very strong feudal survivals, 
and the hold of religion was tremendous. At that particular 
juncture of the liberation movement, it was quite natural for 
Swadeshi, as a component part of the movement, to sometimes 
assume a religious character. 

At the end of 1905, the press began to report the formation 
of ‘Swadeshi’ undertakings. A Swadeshi Company was estab- 
lished in Sialkot; its capital of Rs. 50,000 was divided into 
shares of Rs. 10 each with a view to placing them within the 
reach of all.“ 

The Calcutta Marwaris set up a Swadeshi Spinning and 
Weaving Mill with a capital of Rs. 400,000 divided into shares 
of Rs. 500, half of which were already distributed by the time 
the news of its establishment was out.” In February, 1906 the 
Swadeshi Weaving Co. was formed in Poona for the produc- 
tion of high quality cloth. That company’s capital was 
Rs. 250,000; it released 1,000 shares at Rs. 250 each, with 400 
of the shares already realised.” At Dera Ismail Khan a 
Swadeshi Stores Company was started with a capital of 
Rs. 50,000. Its shares were sold at Rs. 20 eac es 

At this very time, Gujarat capitalists and businessmen of 
the Jain faith assembled in great numbers to adopt a decision 
that the domestic demand for commodities should be satisfied 
with Indian goods. When the leaders of the Moderates shied 
clear of any initiative in that respect, it was Tilak and ‘his fol- 
lowers who got Swadeshi agitation off the ground in Bombay, 
which until then had lagged much behind the rest of Maha- 
rashtra. Tilak presided over the first Swadeshi meeting in 
Bombay.” 

The Swadeshi movement stimulated interest in home pro- 
ducts. An Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition was held at 
the close of 1905 in Bombay under the auspices of the National 
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Congress, with the prominent Indian businessman V. D. 
Thackersey as its manager.” According to Gujarat Mitra, the 
Exhibition was a “unique and great success”. 

Late in December 1905, after some delay, an All-Indian 
Exhibition opened in Benares.™ Its moving spirit, as in the 
case of all such exhibitions, was the National Congress. Speak- 
ing at the opening ceremony, the Maharajah of Benares said the 
Exhibition was proof of the determination of the “educated 
‘middle class” to clear itself of the reproach that it “paid exces- 
sive attention to political agitation, and had no adequate con- 
ception of industrial development as a factor in national re- 
generation.™ The account of the Exhibition which appeared 
in the Times of India said: “Everywhere on the Exhibition 
ground the word ‘Swadeshi’ meets the eye: ‘Swadeshi’ trunks, 
“Swadeshi’ boots.”** The products of a number of large Bom- 
‘bay firms were displayed, but the main emphasis was on hand 
weaving. 

Meanwhile, the 2lst session of the Indian National Con- 
gress had opened in Benares. Gokhale’s presidential address 
was a criticism of the 7-year viceroyalty of Lord Curzon and 
the partition of Bengal. He said: 

The goal of the Congress is that India should be governed 

in the interests of the Indians themselves and that, in 

course of time, a form of Government should be attained 
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in this country similar to what exists in the Self-Goyerning 

colonies of the British Empire. 

Gokhale denounced the policy of pumping wealth out of 
India and the huge expenditures of the government. He said: 

We have now been a hundred years under England's rule 
and yet today four villages out of every five are without a 
school-house and seven children out of eight are allowed 
to grow up in ignorance and in darkness, Militarism, Ser- 
vice interests and the interests of English capitalists—all 
take precedence today over the true interests of the Indian 
people in the administration of the country.” 

In Gokhale’s opinion, that state of affairs could only 
be changed if Indians took over the management of their coun- 
try, which meant that theit influence in government would have 
to gradually increase. The President gave the Swadeshi move- 
ment a prominent place in his speech. 

Madan Mohan Malaviya, a prominent leader, tabled a 
motion endorsing the movement in Bengal and the boycott as a 
means of focussing the Government's attention on the people's- 
demands But the idea of spreading the boycott to the whole 
of India was not approved™ by the Moderate delegates to the 
Congress, who considered such a measure politically danger- 
ous. Tilak, leader of the Extremists, stressed in his speech 
at the Congress that the basic goal of the Swadeshi programme, 
the boycott and national education, was the attainment of 
Swaraj, or independence. 


3. 1906: Swadeshi as Mass Medium of Unification 


The events of late 1905 proved that the Swadeshi move- 
ment was not merely a movement in support of Indian industry 
or agitation for the use of home goods, however prevalent that 
view of Swadeshi may have been, Actually it was much 
broader and more significant. Swadeshi indeed stimulated. 
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Indian industry, and yet that is only half the truth, for it over- 
looks the most important thing about Swadeshi at that parti- 
cular time. 

= Swadeshi was the most widespread form of the Indian 
peoples’ struggle against imperialism between 1905 and 1908 
although it was by no means the only form the struggle took. 

Swadeshi was determinative in shaping the ‘physiognomy’ 
of those years. It was a definite phase of the liberation struggle 
against the colonial yoke in the period under consideration. It 
was the first and initial stage of the all-India anti-colonial move- 
ment. It was the concrete form of the awakening to political 
life of the wide masses and not just a small ‘educated’ class. 
Moreover, it represented the first manifestation of resistance to 
foreign domination on a nation-wide scale. 

Swadeshi was thus the most characteristic form of the 
Indian national-liberation movement between 1905 and 1908. 
At a definite point, however, that liberation movement began 
to outgrow the bounds of Swadeshi. For all the vividness and 
importance of the other forms of anti-colonial struggle, it must 
not be forgotten that they too were inseparably bound up with 
Swadeshi. And though the latter seems more ‘prosaic’ by com- 
parison, in our opinion it stands as the fullest expression of the 
early stages of the all-India national-liberation movement of the 
imperialist era. 

The most consistent and forward-looking leaders of the 
movement then, especially Tilak, to whom this volume is dedi- 
cated, pointed out the inseparable connection between 
Swadeshi and the struggle for the freedom of the country, In 
his articles in Kesari (‘The Crisis Arrives’ and ‘The National 
Boycott’) Tilak had called for a boycott of British goods even 
so early in the movement. V. Chirol, the well-known British 
correspondent, pointed out that Tilak was one of the first 
champions of Swadeshi as an economic weapon in the struggle 
against British rule. He saw the boycott as a hitherto non- 
existent opportunity to stimulate the discontented to activity. 
At a meeting in Calcutta on June 9, 1906, Tilak said: $ 
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Many ... might be accustomed. to associate those -words 
only with the purchasing of Swadeshi. cloths. It was 
originated in that way; but if they ever thought that 
Swadeshi was restricted to commercial matters only it was 
a mistake and the sooner it was corrected the better. It 
extended to all departments of life. Swadeshi correspond- 
ed to what they called English nationality and patriotism. 
Swadeshism included that and something more—all that 
was meant by nationality and patriotism combined to- 
gether. Hindus and Mahommedans, Christians and Jains, 
Parsis and Buddhists could be combined if they brought 
Swadeshi into their religion. Swadeshi taught them to 
hold their own against other nations. It asked them ‘to 
manufacture their own articles, to take education in their 
hands; in every other department of life the object of 
Swadeshism was the assertion of the national spirit." 
That utterance highlights another very important and 
characteristic feature of the Swadeshi movement which we 
shall examine below. Swadeshi contributed greatly to the unity. 
of the different Indian peoples in the joint struggle, to the reali- 
sation that all nationalities of the country were one in the fight 
against imperialism. The ideas of the Extremists, particularly, 
their leader Tilak, received wide currency. They found a 
sympathetic response among varied sections of the ‘Indian 
population. Tilak’s propaganda, wrote V. Chirol, Indian 
correspondent of the British Times, began to reach not only the 
workers in the towns but even the peasants, or at least the 
village elders. The agitation for Swadeshi at that time par- 
tially embraced the idea of struggle for self-government. The 
Bengali newspaper Jugantar said, for instance, that foreign rule 
based on injustice was a great falsehood which should be recti- 
fied, and- true Swadeshi (national—A.L.) rule established. 
Another newspaper sent out a call for the banner of Swadeshi 
to be raised high.” 
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Similar views were espoused by other champions of the 
“liberation movement. A keen analysis of certain features and 
“aims of Swadeshi was presented by the prominent Congress- 
man, Subramania Iyer, in his article of December, 1906 for the 
‘Wednesday Review, Asked to define the goals of Swadeshi, 
‘te’ said: 

C If the Congress is a protest against the political subjection- 
of India, the Swadeshi movement is a protest not only 
against India’s industrial subjection but also against her 
present condition of dependence and subordination.“ 


As Iyer put it, the National Congress had inspired only the 

“educated classes” of India with the lofty sentiment of patriot- 
‚ism, but when it came to the wide masses, it was Swadeshism 
that was planting the seeds of national self-consciousness in 
their minds. “It is teaching them,” said lyer, “to reflect on 
their present condition, on their common grievances, and on the 
common rémedy of union and self-sacrifice." While appeal- 
ing to their daily felt and ever present material needs, he added, 
Swadeshism also appealed “to the sense of the people in re- 
gard to all aspects of their national existence.” 
„= Lala Lajpat Rai, a Punjab Congress leader who shared 
‘some of Tilak’s views, also made a detailed analysis of the 
Swadeshi movement and the attitude of various social groups 
to it, Briefly, his attitude to Swadeshi may be summed up as 
follows: Swadeshi has both an economic and a political aspect, 
and they are closely related. The British are trying to separate 
the two and call the economic aspect the ‘true’ and the political 
aspect (especially the boycott) the ‘false’ or ‘pseudo’ Swadeshi. 

“Amongst the Indians themselves different classes of people 
look at it (Swadeshi—A.L.) from different points of view.” 

First there is the group of people who look at things 

through the eyes of their British masters: “The opinions of 
this class do not count for much and need not be considered 
at all.” 
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The second group, according to Lala Lajpat Rai, consisted 
of people who by nature and habit were all for order and tran- 
quillity, no matter at what price. Those people could not be 
expected to approve measures that might in any way disturb 
relations between individuals, communities, Indians and non- 
Indians. They put their hopes on God and the generosity of 
their rulers, and looked to the combination of those forces to 
ultimately produce an unselfish moral revolution, Lajpat Rai 
ridiculed their hopes, although, as he said, he was himself a 
man of religious faith. 

The third group consisted of the ‘honourable gentlemen’ 
who believed in the fairness of the ‘British nation’ as represent- 
ed by its electorate, and feared that the boycott would dis- 
please the British voters to whom they turned for protection 
from the colonial bureaucracy. Lajpat Rai ridiculed the views: 
of this group as well. He pointed out that India’s rising in- 
dustrial vigour was bound to affect the profits of that “well- 
educated beast”, the English businessman. Swadeshi and the 
boycott were complementary, he stressed: Swadeshi espoused 
the aim of producing the goods ordinarily imported from 
abroad right in the country, while the aim of the boycott was 
to put a stop to the use of foreign goods. The British electo- 
rate had obstructed various needed reforms in India on more 
than one occasion. It would not help matters to discontinue 
the boycott. On the contrary, the British electorate—‘a nation 
of shopkeepers”™”’—could only respond to what affected their 
business interests. At the same time, said Lajpat Rai, there 
were people, though neither cowards nor traitors, who rejected 
the boycott for economic reasons. 


For me the words Swadeshi and Patriotism are synonym- 
ous...1 am personally inclined to attach the greatest 
importance possible to the Swadeshi Movement. I regard 
it as the salvation of my country (emphasis Lajpat Rai’s— 
A.L.)... The Swadeshi ought to teach us how to organise 
our capital, our resources, our labour, our energies and our 
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talents to the greatest good of all Indians irrespective of 

creed, colour, or caste. It ought to unite us.” 

Even the main spokesmen and leaders of the Moderates 
voften declared, prior to 1907, that Swadeshi did not stop at 
supporting home industry. In a speech at Lucknow on Feb- 
F ruary 9, 1907, G. K. Gokhale stated: 
=" Swadeshism' at its highest is not merely an industrial 

movement, but affects the whole life of the nation; Swa- 
deshism at its highest is a deep, passionate, fervent, all- 
embracing love of the Motherland, and this love seeks to 
show itself, not in one sphere of activity only, but in all: 


it invades the whole man, and it will not rest until it has 
raised the whole man.” 


_ -In his opinion Swadeshi, unlike other movements, would 
_ hot have to be transitory in its effect. 
_. Opening the Calcutta session of the National Congress in 
. 1906, Rash Behari Ghosh, one of the leaders of the Moderates, 
repudiated the British differentiation of Swadeshi into ‘true’ 
_and ‘pseudo’ Swadeshi (the boycott) and said: 
The Swadeshi movement is only a prelude to our deter- 
| mination to enter into the great brotherhood of the trading 
nations of the West, without, if possible, the eternal 
struggle between capital and labour." 
Even at that time the political leaders connected with the 
` big bourgeoisie in India reacted most painfully to the working 
‘class movement, and did not lose sight of it. 
The most active form of the. Swadeshi movement after 
1905 was the boycott, whose political implications were 
: apparent to all. The agitation for the abolition of the partition 
` of Bengal had resulted in the boycott of foreign goods, which 
| became the main form of the Swadeshi movement in that part 
- of the country, “The boycott”, said Tilak in his letter to the 


© editors of the Times of India, “was a complement of 
© Swadeshi 
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The boycott soon extended to all aspects of the life of the’ 
Bengalis, and became a subject of endless debate and conver- 
sation in the family circle and on the street. It awakened wide-’ 
spread interest in problems and events new to the people. The 
youth participated in the boycotting of British goods with 
particular zeal. As S. Virendranath Banerjea observed, it was 
simply dangerous to appear in the schools or higher educational 
establishments in foreign clothes.’ Swadeshism began to 
exert a definite influence on the ethics of Indian society. 

Marriage presents that included foreign goods, the like of 
which could be manufactured at home, were returned. 
Priests would often decline to officiate at ceremonies where 
foreign articles were offered as oblations to the gods. 
Guests would refuse to participate in festivities where for- 
eign salt or foreign sugar was used. So great was the pres- 
sure of public opinion that no Bengalee would think of 
purchasing a foreign-made dhoti or saree; and, if he’ 
wanted to do so for its cheapness, it had to be done during 
the hours of darkness, when no eyes would watch him or, 
if watched, he would elude observation under the friendly 
covering of night” 

Women became even more ardent Swadeshists than men, 
And we have the testimonial of a prominent doctor that a little 
girl patient of his, six years old, refused to take foreign medi- 
cine. “The Swadeshi movement gave an impetus to all our 
activities, literary, political and industrial.”” 

Bengal was the centre of Swadeshism, but the movendi 
also reached out to other parts of India, where it assumed 
diverse forms and degrees of popularity. Most often the agita- 
tion for Swadeshi took the form of speeches at public gather- 
ings of one kind or another, whether in the towns or the 
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villages. Such meetings stimulated interest in national pro- 
blems and united the people. They were usually followed by 
concerts of patriotic compositions. Often the audience sang 
patriotic songs together. In Bengal, the songs of Kabya 
Visharad were extremely popular and he himself appeared fre- 
quently at Swadeshi meetings to perform them,” 

Collecting money for sundry funds in support of Swadeshi 
was still another effective way of promoting the movement. 
Early in 1906, two prominent Bengali leaders, S. Banerjea and 
A. Chaudhuri, appealed to the people of that province to con- 
tribute to a fund intended: a) to further the anti-partition 
agitation; b) promote the Swadeshi movement; c) defend “per- 
sons unjustly prosecuted for furthering the Swadeshi movement 
by lawful means”, and d) protect “the rights and privileges of 
the Bengali speaking people”. In other words, a definite pro- 
gramme was advanced, and every contributor to the fund 
thereby expressed his solidarity with its principles. 

The money collected (Rs. 1,800,000 against a target of 
Rs. 1,200,000) was used to buy and enlarge a textile factory in 
Serampur near Calcutta, It was called the ‘Banga Laxmi Mill’ 
and began to produce Bengal cloth. 

The collection of money for the so-called National F und 
was highly instrumental in popularising the ideas of Swadesh- 
ism in Tamilnad, Southern India, According to Subramania 
Iyer, who visited many cities and villages in Southern India, 
the collection was taken up in the most remote settlements, 
and everywhere the people grasped “the importance and. full 
scope of the movement with a readiness and intelligence 
hitherto unsuspected by our public men living in large centres 
of educated thought.” The ordinary people considered it a 
good and patriotic cause. In Bombay, Tilak, assisted by lead- 
ing Indian industrialists including Tata, organised the 
= a 
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‘Swadeshi Co-operative Stores’. Tilak was made the treasurer 
of a special fund (the Paisa-Fund) established in 1905 to pro- 
mote industrial production. The Swadeshi movement spread 
to all parts of the country, although it nowhere took so radical 
a form as the boycott in Bengal. Nevertheless the idea 
of the boycott—preferenve for Indian goods over British—re- 
mained the cornerstone of the Swadeshi movement throughout, 
Agitation for buying home goods became very widespread. 
The British journalist H. W. Nevinson found, for instance, that 
the Swadeshi movement was very strong in Madras. ‘None but 
Swadeshi goods’, ‘Buy our Nationalist cottons’, ‘Try our Bande 
Mataram cigarettes’ were the most telling advertisements a 
shop could write up or insert in the local newspapers, which 
were particularly strong and excellent in Madras."* Much the 
same situation prevailed in the United Provinces. We have 
the testimony of J. K. Hardie to the effect that 

Benares is famous for its silks and brass work. The more” 

common and. useful kinds of silks received some impetus 

from the Swadeshi movement ... : Swadeshi is also helping 
the brassworkers, and German goods are not so much in 
vogue as formerly.” 

In many places special committees and organisations were 
set up to disseminate Swadeshi ideas and promote the sale of 
home goods. In Bengal, particularly its eastern part, young 
people in the cities and villages formed. societies for the pro- 
motion of the ideas of Swadeshi and the boycott.’ Their acti- 
vity stimulated the spread of Swadeshi. Another organisation, 
distinct from those in Bengal, the Bombay Swadeshi Trades 
Association; arranged frequent bazaars in various parts of the 
city which popularised Indian textiles. While foreign goods 
were not boycotted, the bazaars gave good publicity to hand- 
woven fabrics and displayed new types of looms for hand 
weavers.” 
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A special convention was called in the middle of May, 
1906, at Poona by the Association for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education. It was attended by 200 delegates, and con- 
cerned itself with the practical steps that had to be taken to 
develop small industry. At that meeting Tilak “gave a brief 
history of the efforts made by leading gentlemen in Poona and 
Bombay to regenerate India industrially,” 
~ In Maharashtra, as in Bengal, national holidays were made 
occasions for the dissemination of Swadeshi ideas. During the 
Shivaji Festival at Poona in honour of the founder of the 
Maratha state—a festival instituted at the suggestion of Tilak 
in 1895—an exhibition of Swadeshi goods was held.” Similar 
exhibitions were arranged at the festival in honour of Ganesh, 
God of Wisdom and Success. At the opening ceremony the 
speakers stressed India’s economic retardation and the impor- 
tance of helping the nation to overcome it.” 

` The propaganda for indigenous wares at ‘the all-India 
exhibitions which became a feature of the annual sessions of 
the National Congress also helped to popularise Swadeshi 
ideas, 

The strengthening of the big bourgeoisie who were inter- 
ested in the industrial progress of the country led, at this time 
of heightened preoccupation with economic problems, to the 
convocation of the so-called annual Industrial Conferences." 
Their sponsors were the very moderate members of the Nation- 


188 Ibid., May 19, 1906, p. 4. 


189 There were 50 tents on the fair grounds displaying everything from 
Swadeshi caps, soap manufactured in Poona, cloth, notepaper and ink, 


medicines, leather bags and purses made in Sholapur, to brasswork, hand- 
looms, etc. 


190 One of the sponsors of the exhibition stated that “in former times 
India was famed for the excellence of her industries and even at the time of 
the Mogul emperors People were encouraged in their manufactures, but 
Present Government did not encourage local industries in the way they 
should. It was the duty of the people to encourage such industries which 
oe begun to decay for want of patronage.” Times of India, June 9, 1906, 
p. 5. 

191 According to the initiators of the first Industrial Conference in 
Benares, the idea of that institution originated with Ranade, who in 1890 
had organised a West Indian Industrial Conference at Poona. That Con- 
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al Congress, and it was stipulated from the start that the Con- 
ferences were not to have a political character and were: 
to draw into their work all competent persons, whether English- 
men or Indians, officials or non-officials, irrespective of what 
their political views might be. 

The aims of the Conferences were: to clearly define the 
current condition of Indian industries; to ascertain in what 
direction action should be taken to help the industrial move- 
ment; to establish exactly what kind of action had to be 
taken. 

Indian capitalists and British experts in specific economic” 
fields, the most moderate of the Congress members and a tew' 
prominent landlords participated in the work of the Confer- 
ences. The Industrial Conferences coincided in time with the 
annual sessions of the National Congress and were the latter's’ 
economic supplement. In the opinion of prominent Congress, 
members, the Conferences helped to “enlarge the field of usebah 
activity” of the National Congress. ™ 

At the first all-India session of the Conference, whieh 
opened on 30th December, 1905 in Benares, 25 reports on vari- 
ous problems of Indian economy were heard. For all the 
spirit of moderation and loyalty to the British Government pre- 
vailing at the Industrial Conferences, and the non-participation 
of the Extremists in the proceedings, the airing of the country’s. 
economic needs in the sessions objectively furthered the ideas 
of Swadeshi. The Conferences were largely a forum for the” 
big Indian bourgeoisie, They contributed to the formulation 


ference was local in character and met only three times. After Ranade left 
for Bombay its work virtually came to an end. Times of India, Nov. 9, 1906, 
p..13; also—N. C. Kelkar, Life and Times of Lokamanya Tilak, Madras, Vol. 
I, 1928,.p. 79. 

The sponsors of the Benares Conference renewed Ranade’s initiative 
and tried to endow it with an all-Indian character. In August it was decided 
to hold an Industrial Conference at the end of the year “devoted to the 
discussion of economic and industrial questions affecting the welfare of the 
country.” Times of India, Aug. 26, 1905, p. 8. 
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of a general economic programme and promoted the unification 
of that section of the Indian bourgeoisie.” 

Local organisations of the same nature sprang up in several 
provinces in the wake of the All-India Industrial Conference. 
The chairman of the Bombay Industrial Conference, R. C.. Dutt, 
pointed to the great significance of the industrial exhibitions 
and conferences for the country: “They indicate the slow 
awakening of a nation from industrial dependence and servi- 
tude, and a determination to secure for ourselves our rightful 
place among the industrial nations of the earth.” As he noted, 
the call to develop home industry went out from all ends of 
the land, and the Swadeshi movement grew.” 

Various local associations whose members came to be 
known as the national volunteers, sprang up in Bengal in 1906. 
According to V. Chirol, those associations  (samitis) were 
‘modelled on the organisations of the same nature founded by 
Tilak in the Deccan? A top official of the colonial admini- 
stration, Adamson, said of them: 

... They have developed with the most surprising rapidity. 

Almost all districts in Eastern Bengal have their volunteer 

organisations, many of which owe their origin to and are 

branches of Samitis in Calcutta, and in the rural parts of 

Bengal they are developed to a less extent.” 

_ ee Se 

= 196 As for the decisions of the Industrial Conference, they contained 
extremely modest demands to the colonial Government for the adoption of 
Steps helpful to big capitalist and commercial activity. Typical of those 
demands was the resolution of the Second Industrial Conference, which 
consisted of these points: a) expansion of technical education; the demand 
that the Government establish technical schools of a lower and higher order 
for Indians; b) the adoption of steps by Government to increase state 
purchases of Indian goods; c) the holding of an industrial survey of the 
country; d) the inducement of Indian capitalists to install improved types of 
handlooms and build laboratories; e) encouragement of the industrial 
-development of the districts where Provincial Conference Committees existed, 
‘those committees to submit the Pertinent facts and proposals to the Con- 
ferences, set up the necessary funds, and lay down general rules for the 
“conduct of business operations. Times of India, Dec. 8, 1906, p. 9. 

197 Times of India, April 6, 1907, p. 8. 
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By 1908 these organisations had from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand members. - 

The national volunteers, among whom there were many 
students, picketed British shops and stalls selling. British goods, 
and agitated for Swadeshi.” An official report for 1906-07 said 
of the associations being set up in the towns and large rural 
centres that the social and religious goals they espoused were 
but a screen, and that they were led mostly by young people 
who had imbibed their extremist views and mood of discontent 
from the local press." From that report—imbued with hatred 
for the Extremists—it appears that these associations wielded 
great influence, both as organisers of the masses and as vehicles 
of radical ideas. 

Of the many organisations around which patriots in Bengal 
rallied not the least important were the so-called Akhadas, 
British newspaper correspondents slanderously termed the 
Akhadas (literally—physical culture schools) quasi-military 
bodies and charged their students with obstructing the sale of 
British goods" One such society in Dacca could count 500 
branches in the towns and villages.™ 

The events of April 1906 in the East Bengal town of Barisal 
had far-reaching reverberations on the _ national-liberation 
movement. The nationalists there had called a provincial con- 
ference. By that time the colonial rulers of the new province 
had gone very far in their reprisals against the population. The 
slogan ‘Bande Mataram’ was banned in public places.™ 

The authorities had enjoined on the delegates to the con- 
ference not to shout that slogan. On April 14, as they 
marched peacefully to the conference hall, the delegates were 
attacked by the police, and many of them beaten up. S. Baner- 
jea was arrested” The conference was banned. That police 
provocation in Barisal electrified not only Bengal, but the whole 
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country. A protest meeting held on April 21 in Madras drew 
a crowd of 8,000.” 

' The events in Barisal gave fresh impetus to the liberation 
struggle. Outlawed in Eastern Bengal, the slogan Bande Mata- 
ram became a symbol of Bengali unity and was adopted as the 
motto of protest, the battle-cry of all active champions of Indian 


_ liberation. 


A natural expression of that process was the growing 
interest in the illustrious history of the different peoples of the 
land. In Maharashtra, the name of Shivaji, the founder of the 
Maratha state, was invoked as a symbol of the unity and national 
pride of the Marathi people. 

The significance of Swadeshi for the solution of the nationa- 
- lities question was twofold: firstly it promoted the consolidation 
of each Indian nationality as such (for instance, of the Bengali 
people); secondly, it strengthened the feelings of unity and kin- 
ship among all the peoples of India, especially in respect to 
their struggle against imperialism. 

"Not only was the consolidation of distinct Indian nationali- 
ties accelerated in that period, but the awareness of the Indian 
masses that they were one in their struggle against imperialism 
was much heightened. The appeals to Shivaji, whose memory 
was also honoured in Bengal during 1906, played no small part 
in that process. The newspaper Bengalee published by S. 
Banerjea, explained it as follows : 

Shivaji was an expression of the periodic efforts made by 
India at unification of her different parts... We honour him 
because he was the last exponent of the great and glorious 
idea of a unified India” 

» The observation of outstanding dates relating to Swadeshi 
also played a big part in the spread of the movement, A huge 
demonstration was held in Calcutta on 7th August, 1906 in 
honour of the anniversary of the movement. It was estimated 
that 20,000 people participated in the demonstration where 
S. N. Banerjea proposed the following resolution: 
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That the inhabitants of Calcutta, in a public meeting 
assembled, desire to commemorate the 7th August as the 
day on which last year the agitation against the partition 
of Bengal was started by the boycott and the Swadeshi 
movement, and in commemorating this day the meeting 
once again renews the Swadeshi vow and declines to accept 
the partition of Bengal as a settled fact, and resolves to con- 
tinue the agitation against it with a view to its modification 
and withdrawal.”* 


In the words of the chairman Sen, who shared the views of 
the Moderates, the results of the resolution adopted in the Gal- 
cutta City Hall on the 7th August, 1906 exceeded all expecta- 
tions, “Swadeshi has passed like a wave over India and-events 
which might have been spread over two or three generations 
have been crowded into a few years”,*” he said: 

On 16th October, 1906 (the anniversary of partition), 
demonstrations and meetings demanding the repeal of that anti- 
national act were held in Bengal. Many shops closed their 
doors that day.™® K. B. Yusuf, who presided over the public 
meeting in Calcutta on that day, spoke highly of Swadeshi and 
voiced the opinion that the partition had stimulated the move- 
ment and made it all-embracing. The movement expressed the 
energy of the growing Indian community. Swadeshi was the 
“expansion of the Congress movement”. In Yusufs view, 
Swadeshi had “brought the masses and the classes together and 


208 Ibid, Aug. 11, 1906, p. 7. 

209 Further in his speech, however, Sen tried to distinguish between 
the ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ consequences of the movement. On one hand, 
Swadeshi in his view “had done incalculable good to the country by sti- 
mulating. industrial activity. But it had, on the other hand, resulted in 
much harm by causing a tension of feeling between the rulers (the British 
government - A.L.) and the ruled (the Indian people -4A.L.), which was 
deplored by all right-thinking men of both communities.” Times of India, 
Aug. 11, 1906, p. 7. 

Such utterances reflected the views of the Bengali Moderates, fright- 
ened as they were by the scope of the movement they themselves had 
done so much to start. In drawing a line between the ‘positive’ and the 
‘negative’ aspects of Swadeshi, those leaders were actually concerned to 
keep the liberation movement within ‘constitutional’ bounds. 
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supplied them with a common object and a common principle 
of action.”™ 
By 1906 it was clear that Swadeshi had grown into a popu- 
lar mass movement, At the same time the differences in the 
evaluation of the aims and character of Swadeshi had become 
‘more pronounced. That was inevitable, considering the hetero- 
geneity of Indian society and the contradictory interests of the 
different groups comprising it, even within the Indian bour- 
geoisie. In his leading article of October, 1905, for the Times 
of India, Lalubhai Samaldas™ spoke of a split among the sup- 
porters of the Bengali boycott: “The Extremists wanting to 
boycott English goods only, while the moderate section wanted 
-to adopt the boycott movement against all foreign goods, but 
with the proviso—as far as possible’”."* The apellations 
‘Extremists’ and ‘Moderates’ had already gone into common 
usage. Samaldas pointed out that the political importance of 
Swadeshi was admitted by newspapers in Bengal and Poona, 
which regarded it as a retaliatory reaction to the acts of the 
Government.™* 
In 1906, Swadeshi came under heavier fire, chiefly from 
spokesmen for the bourgeoisie who were economically close to 
the British imperialists. Firstly, the traders and middlemen 
were irked by the movement. That is hardly surprising. Samal- 


211 SM, pp. 41-42. 

212 Bombay capitalist and industrialist, formerly a prominent Reyenue 
official in Bhawnagar. 

213 Times of India, Oct. 21, 1905, pt. 

214 Samaldas held that the boycott did not have much chance of 
success as a political movement. But people in India often called attention 
to the success of the boycott of American goods in China. Samaldas said 
the analogy did not hold as China was an independent country, while 
India was economically and Politically dependent on Britain. He consider- 
ed the boycott a transitory, negative phenomenon and distinguished it 
from Swadeshi, which he felt was a positive and Potentially permanent 
movement. “In accepting Swadeshism”, he wrote, “the aim is to raise the 
industrial status of the country to the other civilised countries.” But that 
he held, would take long, painstaking work; various branches of industry 
including machine building, would have to be established so that Indian 
goods could take the place of British goods. (Times of India, Oct. 21, 1905, 
p. 2.) Thus, the big capitalist and industrialist Samaldas also drew a line 
between the ‘political’ and ‘economic’ aspects of the movement. 
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das spoke of the heavy losses it was causing dealers in British 
imports and said: “...As most of these dealers are our own 
men, no differentiation should be made in this matter between 
Marwaris and Bengalis...”"° By the middle of 1906, hundreds. 
of dealers in foreign goods had been ruined, while those selling 
indigenous goods were drawing profits.” 

Secondly, the big Indian bourgeoisie close to the colonia- 
lists was by the middle of 1906 giving vent to increasing alarm 
over the growth of the liberation movement. Considerable 
significance attached in that respect to the speech made by S. 
Broacha in May 1906 as chairman of the Bombay Native Share 
and Stock Brokers’ Association. 

In his speech Broacha dwelt at length on the Swadeshi 
movement and denounced the leadership of the National 
Congress.” He said: 

As good sometimes comes out of evil, so the militant Swa- 
deshi movement, which at one time bore a political aspect, 
has by its noise and parade brought home the question (of 
industry—A.L.) to larger masses and vaster areas, and if 
the movement be continued with good sense, moderation, 
enterprise and a little self-sacrifice, with the good wishes- 
of the Supreme Government and the provincial govern- 
ments with us, it will lead to the industrial and economic 
salvation of this country." 

So did Broacha, a man concerned with stock market 
operations and quotations on government securities, indirectly” 
acknowledge the benefit of the movement while condemning its 
political trend.*” Broacha’s speech was also remarkable for its 
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217 Broacha said: “It is the conviction of bankers, merchants, trades- 


men and captains of industry that India is slowly but steadily advancing. 
in material prosperity...opposed to this is the opinion of the Pundits, that 
is the professors, the lawyers and the pedagogues with the assumption of 
universal knowledge—who have made it a business to arraign the short- 
comings of the Government—that India is steadily retrograding deeper 
and deeper into poverty.” Times of India, May 12, 1906, p. 6. 
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‘complete endorsement of the British colonial machine and 
British policy. He stressed the ‘necessity’ of British vale for 
India and of supporting that rule. He vehemently denounced 
the Bengali Extremists. He even criticised such prominent 
leaders of the liberation movement as Naoroji and Gokhale, 
“neither of whom had ever affiliated themselves with the 
Extremists. Naoroji came under fire for his thesis on the im- 
_poverishment of India, and Gokhale for his denunciations of 
Curzon’s policy, 
_  Broacha’s speech expressed the views of that section of the 
‘propertied classes which was working hand-in-glove with the 
authorities. It is significant that many Indian newspapers, 
hardly radical in tenor, nevertheless disagreed with his views. 
The Indian Social Reformer came out in defence of Gokhale. 
The Parsee observed that Broacha had not presented any con- 
_vincing arguments against Dadabhai Naoroji’s ‘Poverty Theory’. 
The Hindu denied Broacha’s statement that taxes were low in 
India È 
The Bengalee, mouthpiece of the Bengali Moderates, made 
short work of Broacha’s speech. 
As regards his (Broacha’s—A.L.) contention that India is 
the best governed country in the world and that the 
English are the best rulers this country has ever known, we 
can only say that the question has to be viewed from other 
standpoints than those of the exchange broker and 
exploiter. What has the Government done to promote nass 
education or to develop the manufactures and industries 
of the land? Does it spell prosperity for the people 
of India if the mineral wealth of the country is exploited 
by foreign capitalists? Is it to the advantage of the: people 
of India that all the higher appointments in the service of 
Government should be monopolised by Europeans? Was 


anything resembling the annual drain known to India in 
pre-British days?™ 


“There can be no doubt about the preference shown in this country for 
local made cloth. There is a great future, I think, before. the Swadeshi 
movement if properly conducted.” Times of India, May 12, 1906, pe 8. 
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But British newspapers published in: India, among them the 
Englishman, voiced the hope that Broacha’s speech would 
prove the signal for “reasonable” people to turn their backs on 
the “Bengali trouble-makers”. 

That hope was not realised, however—at least not at that 
time. For all the diversity in the attitudes of different groups 
to the movement, no split as yet occurred among its adherents. 
But Broacha’s speech presaged the coming break with the liber- 
ation struggle on the part of the most conservative section of 
the Indian bourgeoisie. At the same time, the wide masses of 
Indians were rallying ever more heartily to Tilak’s view that the 
real aim of Swadeshi was India’s political awakening and that 
it was a means of shaking the people out of their torpor.™* 

The views of the Extremists were becoming increasingly 
popular, to the dismay of the Moderates. In the latter half 
of 1906, the struggle between the Moderates and Extremists 
assumed sharper forms—for all that there was no split. 

Unlike Broacha and others loyal to the colonial authorities, 
the active fighters for Indian emancipation known as Extremists 
emphasised the irreconcilability of Indian and British interests. 
The British press naturally rained not praise, but abuse on such 
people, and charged them with all kinds of offences. 

The new Bengali Bande Mataram, a newspaper which 
expressed the views of the Bengali Extremists, strikingly ex- 
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posed the conflicting interests of the Indian ‘people and the 
British colonialists. Accused of anti-British sentiments, it re- 
plied that no Indian patriot could fail to hold anti-British views 
in India. The growing national consciousness of the Indian 
people was synonymous with the growth of anti-British moods. 
Tt said: 
"The mutual relation between India and England is such 
that the gain of the one involves necessarily a correspond- 
ing loss to the other. Our economic progress through the 
growth of our own commerce and industries means, at pre- 
` sent, so much economic loss to England, who has been ex- 
ploiting our resources and our labour, both for her own 
. benefit. The larger employment of our people in the 
_ public service of our country means a proportionate. depri- 
vation of the British official class in India. The expansion 
of the political rights of the people means the correspond- 
ing loss of the irresponsible. authority of the Bureaucracy. 
So in every walk of life, India’s loss is England’s gain, 
India’s gain is England's loss; and in view of this perma- 
nent conflict of interests between the two countries, how 
is it possible for a man to serve one of these without 
causing some loss to the other? Cannot British publicists 
and politicians understand so simple a thing.” 
To be sure, the British colonialists understood, but did all 
they could to keep that obvious truth from the Indian people. 
The colonialists’ newspapers began to threaten the Indians with 
brutal punishments if they dared to fight for their freedom.” 
„But intimidation and reprisals, measures to which the authori- 
ties resorted most widely in Eastern Bengal, could not halt the 
progress of the movement. 
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225 What happened to the ‘Golden Bengal’, a secret society, was typical. 

The British authorities republished an old leaflet exhorting the Indians to 

unite and drive out the colonialists. That they passed off as the vow of this 

secret society. The Pioneer, an Anglo-Indian newspaper of Allahabad, 

_ fetorted with a frankly misanthropic article. In reply to the call to throw the 

British into the Ganges, it said, “We would descend upon them (the Bengalis 

—A. L.) with fire and sword and we would shoot and hang as remorselessly 
as in 1857 or perhaps even more so.” Times of India, Sept. 8, 1906, p. 5. 
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The attempts of the British imperialists to draw a line 
between what they called ‘true’ and ‘false’ Swadeshi grew more 
insistent. The most blatant utterance by a British official came 
from Viceroy Minto. Speaking at the opening of the Calcutta 
Industrial Exhibition late in 1906, the Viceroy warned against 
mixing Swadeshi with politics.» That speech met with a firm 
rebuff from the Extremists. At another meeting in Calcutta 
Tilak exposed the hypocrisy of such speeches. He said: 

Government has always mixed up politics with commerce, 

and so long as they did so Indians would be perfectly 

justified in connecting politics with Swadeshi....It was 

‘imperative for us to get protection for our industries. And 

having waited long to get it from the Government, we were 

now doing what ought to have been done by the Govern- 
ment long ago. It was impolitic if not dishonest to try to 
dissuade us from mixing up politics with Swadeshi. We 
must do what we can to improve our arts and our indus- 
tries... Swadeshi was not important for money making and 
money making only. It aimed at making people self-reliant 

and able to secure the machinery of Government to put a 

stop to the steps that are ruining India.” 

What a glaring contrast Tilak’s speech was to the loyalist 
utterances of Broacha! “Whereas Broacha called for support to 
the colonialists, and made of Swadeshi a mean tool in the hands 
of a few Bombay businessmen, to Tilak Swadeshi was a method 
of mobilising the wide masses around the struggle for the solu- 
tion of! the economic and political tasks that confronted) India. 
One was a typical compradore; the other an: active fighter 
against thé colonialists. 

Tilak said in one of his numerous speeches at the end of 
1906: 


226 Times of India, Dec. 29, 1906, p. 7. It must be noted that the 
leftist members of the National Congress came out against the display and 
advertisement of European goods at the Calcutta exhibition. They also 
protested against the Viceroy’s intentions of opening the exhibition. | Times 
of India, Dec, 15, 1906, p. 4. S. Banerjea urged the youth not to boycott 
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If we do not wish to be white men’s slaves, we should 
vigorously carry on the Swadeshi movement. It is the only 
effective method for our deliverance. The object of. the 
_ movement is to do away with the system under which we 
_ are treated like slaves by Europeans, and to force Govern- 
nı. ment to give us all the rights of British citizenship... Some 
men of moderate views among us say that we should not 
carry on the Swadeshi movement in such a way as to draw 
down upon us the wrath of the official class. But we must 
. not listen to such counsels, as they are likely to hamper the 
progress of the movement.” 

The mood of the wide masses, now aroused to. struggle 
against the colonial yoke, was expressed by political leaders like 
Tilak, and certainly not by plutocrats like Broacha. As the 

liberation movement grew, the popularity of the more. radically 

c minded public leaders was steadily enhanced. Naturally, the 
participants in the national-liberation movement wanted an 
active and militant leader to head the only all-India political 
organisation—the Indian National Congress. 

According to the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Bengali political 
leaders sympathetic to the Extremists, as Bepin Chandra Pal, 

_ favoured Tilak’s election to the post of president of the National 
_ Congress. The following is one of the resolutions of a meeting 
| held in Chittagong on September 2, 1906: 


In the opinion of this meeting, the Swadeshi and boycott 
should be the central topic for the deliberation at the next 
Calcutta Congress, and it therefore humbly requests the 
Reception Committee to take necessary steps for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak as this year’s President 
because no man outside Bengal has done more to expand 
and strengthen the Swadeshi and the Boycott movement 
than this great Mahratta leader.” 

The Moderates, firmly entrenched in the leadership of the 
Congress, were hardly pleased with the suggestion. But even 
they saw that a more outstanding Indian leader would have to 
be elected at the next annual session of the Congress. 
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At the end of 1906, Dadabhai Naoroji was elected the pre- 
sident of the: Indian National Congress. The keynote of his. 
presidential ‘address may be summed up as a call for self-gov- 
ernment iù India, or’ ‘Swaraj. He said it was absolutely 
imperative for government to pass into the hands of the Indians 
themselves. That he called the only cure for the great and un- 
avoidable economic malaise that expressed itself in the drainage} 
of the country’s riches and its impoverishment. Despotism 
could no longer be tolerated at-a time, he said, when China was 
rising from its slumbers in the East and Persia in the West of 
Asia, when Japan was already awake, and Russia was fighting 
for its emancipation. 

By placing the goal of self-government or Swaraj in such a 
straightforward and bold manner before the country (it was a 
call that had never been ‘sounded before in any of the speeches 
of the Congress presidents), that session made a vast contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the national-liberation struggle. It 
was the most radical if shortlived platform of the National Con- 
gress, and was later taken up and elaborated by the next gene- 
ration of leaders of the Indian national-liberation movement. 

Naoroji still laboured, however, under the sway of the old 
‘tried and true’ methods of struggle endorsed by the Congress. 
He left the implementation of the above platform—‘the duty to 
lead us to self-government’—to the “present (i.e: British liberał 
—ALL.) statesmen”.* All the Indians could do was to help the 
latter with their requests, petitions, and the like. 

In his presidential address, Naoroji criticised the partition 
of Bengal and urged: Hindus and Moslems to unite. He spoke 
åt length of Swadeshi, stressing India’s need for such a move- 
ment." The Calcutta’ Congress adopted a resolution calling for 
support to Swadeshi, the encouragement of Indian industrial 
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activity, and preference for home goods, The legitimacy of the 
boycott for Bengal was admitted, but the proposal that it be 
spread to other provinces was defeated by the Moderates’ vote. 
In that respect the Moderates were the victors at the Calcutta 
session. The Bengal Extremists led by B. C. Pal did not receive 
the support of the delegates from the other provinces. A Char- 
ter was adopted which was designed to strengthen the influence 
of the Moderates in the organisation, although the campaign for 
the adoption of a Charter had been waged by the Extremists. 
-0 ‘The 1906 Congress, led by Naoroji, was the last phase 
af joint action by the Moderates and Extremists on an all-India 
scale. The Extremists were dissatisfied with the half-hearted- 
ness and inconsistency of the platform,” the Moderates, on the 
other hand, were frightened by the radicalism of the goals ad- 
vanced by Naoroji. The further development of the national- 
liberation movement led inevitably to the increasing polariza- 
tion of these two basic political trends in India.™ 

It had become more apparent to the wide section of the 
Indian public that the Extremists stood for the new tasks and 
demands of the growing nation-wide movement of the masses. 
The Moderates feared the spread of the liberation fight and 
tried to prevent it. On the other hand, the Extremists urged 
the people to take more vigorous action, reminding them 
oftener that the ultimate goal of the national-liberation move- 
ment was the attainment of independence, or Swaraj. As Tilak 
said after the Calcutta session of the Congress : 


in its present abnormal state of economic chaos. He stated that so long as 
£20,000,000 were being pumped out of an impoverished country, there could 
be no question of the operation of economic laws (understood as free trade). 
CPA, p. 740. 

234 The newspaper Bande Mataram said of the president's address: “‘Self- 
government in this latest deliverance becomes a pale abstraction, an academic 
right, and the practical business of Indians at this momentous time is to 
entreat the British Government to patch and cobble its unjust, unconstitu- 
tional and despotic system of administration.” Times of India, Dec. 29, 
1906, p. 6. 

235 The question of the further expansion of Swadeshi and other forms 
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Swadeshi, Boycott and National Education. are the three 
most potent weapons given into our hands by the National 
Congress, and with these we must establish Swaraj. 
The demand for Swaraj was thei call around which the most 
progressive and radically minded leaders rallied the people in 
the struggle against colonial oppression. j 


4. Attitude to. Foreign Capital 


One of the main economic questions that arose in connec- 
tion with the accelerated growth of Indian capitalism and the 
‘development of the Swadeshi movement was the attitude to be 
taken to foreign capital. The varied views that prevailed on the 
question reflected the differences between the diverse groups of 
the Indian bourgeoisie and other sections of Indian society. 

RC. Dutt, president of the first National Industrial Con- 
ference in 1905, held that the use’of foreign capital was unques- 
‘tionably beneficial. He defined the aim of Swadeshi as “by 
every lawful method to encourage and foster home industries, 
whether financed and directed by Indians or by Englishmen.” 

It goes without saying that the above statement met with 
the approval of the British press. > 

Dutt said that “he looked upon the Englishmen who owned 
the woollen mills at Cawnpore and the jute mills at Calcutta as 
mong the true benefactors of the Indian people...” 

An example of the opposite point of view was the article 
‘that appeared on August 6, 1906, in the Extremist Bengali news- 
paper Bande Mataram. Its author condemned. the people: who 
were’ buying shares in the joint-stock companies headed by 
British businéssmen. “That article defined the aims of Swadeshi 
quite’ differently. It was necessary not only to ensure employ- 
ment to Indian workers but also to create favourable conditions 
for the use of Indian capital. Not every commodity produced 
at home could be considered genuinely Swadeshi, said. the 
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author. Unlike Dutt, who equated foreign and domestic capi- 
tal, the Bande Mataram drew a definite line between them. It 
is significant that the newspaper rejected the ‘subordinate 
partnership’ of local capital with respect to foreign capital; the 
aim of the movement, it declared, was the absolutely indepen- 
dent capitalist development of India. 

B. C. Pal, the leader of the Bengal Extremists and a regular 
contributor to that newspaper, voiced much the’ same opinion: 
___ We would not allow British capital to be engaged in the 

_ development of Indian resources, as British capital is now 

` engaged. We would not grant it to British capitalists to 
dig up the mineral wealth of the land and carry it to their 
own Isles. 


Pét urged that the necessary capital be procured on the ‘open 
market’, as was being done by America, Japan, and Russia. 

Such ideas were received with sympathy by the wide 
“masses. At times the struggle against foreign capital assumed 
tather naive, and so to say Luddite forms. But the commonest 
Weapon of struggle continued to be the boycott. In Delhi, late 
in 1908, Hindus and Moslems met. to discuss the boycott of 
streetcars owned by British capital, which was exploiting 
india 

It came as a great shock to business circles—British and 
Indian—in South India when the largest and oldest British firm 
in Madras, Arbuthnot and Co., declared itself bankrupt in Octo- 
ber, 1906. The firm had’ been in business since 1800, and its 
interests embraced practically all spheres of the economic life 
of the south, but above all trade, coffee and other plantations, 
banking and industry. Its Indian deposits were valued at Rs. 20 
million. The bankruptcy of Arbuthnot and Co., which the 
Indians had been accustomed to regard, to quote the Madras 
newspaper Hindu, “as stable as the British government”, 
‘struck the Indian business world with consternation and panic. 
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The panic’ seriously undermined the status of another big 
British firm situated in Madras—Binny and Co.** ‘The bank- 
ruptcy of the largest British company in India again brought 
the important question of the attitude to’ foreign capital 
critically to the fore. The Indian Patriot drew much the same 
conclusions from it as had been voiced by the Bande Mataram. 
In its opinion, the bankruptcy was to be taken as a warning to 
Indian investors not to put their money into British firms, and 
to set up their own banks.” 

The newspaper Kaiser-i-Hind, on the other hand, opposed 
the calls that rang out to the propertied classes of India, after 
the failure of Arbuthnot and Co., not to put their money into 
British firms. It said: 


In matters of banking and capital there cannot be distinc- 
tion of race or creed, We admit that a country prospers 
more which had purely indigenous capital. But if the con- 
dition of the country forbids all expansion of the growth 
of commerce and industries without foreign capital, you 
have necessarily to depend on foreign capital. Swadeshi 
cry is good, but at the same time we have to look at it from 
all points of view. Can it be averred that under existing 
circumstances you can do altogether without foreign bank- 
ing?” 

The newspaper's answer to that question was No, although 
it ‘admitted that’ India’s wealth’ was being drained off to 
England. 

In the opinion of that newspaper, Indian capitalists were 
profiting from the use of foreign capital. Speaking to those in 
Madras who did not share its view, it said : 

Is it not the case that your sugar merchants, your traders. 

in raw cotton, in seeds, in metals, in opium, in English 

piece-goods and dozens of other staple products, both of 
imports and exports, derive benefit and grow rich by the 
use of foreign capital? 
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Here, the Kaiser-i-Hind was expressing the views of the 
Indian bourgeoisie, chiefly the merchants and middlemen 
engaged in wholesale trade, importing foreign goods and ex- 
porting home goods, a class which had close economic ties with 
British capital. The newspaper stressed the bond between all 
kinds of capital, irrespective of the nationality of its owners. 

‘Representatives of the big Indian bourgeoisie, much of 
‘whose capital was invested in manufacturing, subscribed to 
views different from those voiced by the Bande, Mataram, the 
Undian. Patriot or the Kaiser-i-Hind. That.is plain from the 
„utterances! of V. Thackersey, prominent Bombay industrialist 
and president of the Second National Industrial Conference of 
1906. In passing, we might note that the, second Conference 
was particularly well attended—some 4,000 people gathered 
there—and that it was opened by the Gaekwar of Baroda, 

_.. The Conference elected Thackersey its president. In 

_ his lengthy address, he began by paying compliments to the 
British authorities. He said there was a broad field for co- 
operation between British and Indian capital. Turning to the 
much debated question of ‘Indian capital versus foreign capital’ 
Thackersey stated : 


a ~ The great mistake to be guarded against is that because 
certain capital used in India is foreign it therefore must do 
harm to the country.” 

At the same time he stressed that the price of using foreign 

capital must not be too high and that all the profits from it must 

not leaye the country, Japan was a good example, he said, of 
the controlled use of foreign capital. But Japan was an inde- 
pendent country, as contrasted to India where British capital 

Was encouraged, 

Thackersey spoke up in favour of the controlled inflow of 
foreign capital, but he realised that only the state could exercise 
such control, whereas in India the state protected the interests 
of British capital. He therefore submitted a programme for 
‘businesslike’ co-operation with foreign capital, stipulating that 
the share of profits accruing to Indian capitalists should be in- 
creased, Contrary to the Bande Mataram, he frankly called for 
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the investment of capital in non-Indian.firms.: What is more, 
he considered that joint-stock companies should be formed to 
attract foreign capital. At the same time Thackersey protested 
against the practice of not admitting Indian capitalists into for- 
eign firms.® Essentially he favoured the attraction of foreign 
capital as a way of stimulating the business activity of the native 
bourgeoisie, He also considered. that -the movement for the 
creation of Indian banks, a movement he had. helped get off the 
ground, should grow." The Indian capitalists who were closely 
linked with British capital were eager to set up their own inde- 
pendent ‘businesses’. In 1907,a group of prominent Bengali 
capitalists, among them D. N. Mookerjee, a partner in the big 
English firm of Martin and Co., established the Swadeshi Ben- 
gal National Bank.** The leaders of the liberation movement 
attributed great importance to the establishment of Indian com- 
panies, Tilak made a number of speeches in Bengal towards. 
the end of 1906 in which he urged Indian merchants to establish 
their own banks and focus attention on production.* 

However, the big Indian businessmen who in various con- 
crete domains of activity were encountering fierce resistance 


250 Ibid. 

25! The big Indian businessmen of the period began to attach great 
importance to the banks as a profitable ‘sphere for the investment of 
capital. They were closely linked in that sphere with the feudal and 
landlord elements who were depositing their money in the banks and 
‘sometimes: giving outright support to the establishment of new banks. 
On July 19, 1908, in the State of Baroda, a large meeting devoted to the 
foundation of the Bank of Baroda took place. The ceremony was attend- 
ed by the biggest feudal lords of the principality, and by merchants and 
‘big capitalists from Bombay and Ahmedabad, led by V. Thackersey. The 
State Government gave the new bank considerable financial aid (Rs. 750,000 
in deposits at 4 per cent and Rs, 250,000 without interest; Rs. 10,000 
annually for ‘expenses, etc. Times of India, 25 July, 1908, p. 7). The 
Gaekwar of Baroda addressed the meeting. He called attention to the 
successful establishment of two Swadeshi banks in Bombay. He said the 
aim of Swadeshism was economic independence and that it could only be 
achieved by applying technology after the European fashion, and that 
_joint-stock banks were a component of ‘industrialism’. His speech differed 
Jittle from the utterances of big businessmen. 
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from’ the British monopolies had every reason to seek! ways and 
means of limiting foreign capital. ‘The lack of native shipping 
facilities had been impeding the development of Indian capital 
more and more ever since the turn of the century.** Those con- 
tradictions were brought out in the’ speech of the Bombay in- 
dustrialist E. D. Wacha in June 1906. 

 Wacha ‘stressed ‘the need for Indian navigation facilities 
and said they should be built right in India. Only 100 or even 
50 years ago, large ships were being built right at the wharves 
of Bombay, he exclaimed; now the shipping lines linking India 
with the outside world were controlled by the British, who were 
reaping huge profits from their operation. He pointed out: 

Owing to the combines of the four principal foreign steam 
navigation companies under the leadership of the Perinsu- 
Jar and Orient Company, freights have been mounted so 
high that oftener than not they make all the difference be- 

tween profit and loss.** 

Under the circumstances, he explained, it was becoming un- 
profitable to export the products of Bombay's factories to the 
Far East. Those combines could only be broken by India’s 
acquiring its own shipping fleet. In other words, the Indian 
national bourgeoisie was aware of the antagonism between its 
own interests and the interests of the British monopolies, whose 
activity was cutting right under the profits of Indian business. 

` The growing clash between the Indian‘ and British bour- 
geoisie also affected the problem of what sources the capital for 
Indian industry should be drawn from. A. S. Desai, president of 
the Third Industrial Conference held in Surat in December, 

1907, and a former Chief Justice of the State of Baroda, wanted 
a quarter of the funds invested by Indians in state securities, as 
well as Rs. 140,000,000 in savings deposits to be requisitioned 
for the purpose, That capital, then under the control of the 
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British authorities, could be much better used, he advised, for 
the establishment of commercial enterprises.” Objectively, his 
proposal harboured a serious threat to the control. of the colo- 
nial government over the finances of the country, and, was 
designed to turn part. of those resources towards the develop- 
ment of Indian capitalism along industrial lines. Interestingly 
enough, businessmen like S. Broacha took the diametrically 
opposite view and urged Indian capitalists to increase their in- 
vestments in Government securities.” ‘ ; 

It is significant that in this period the most progressive re- 
presentatives of the big Indian bourgeoisie connected with 
industry began to see the close relation _ between industrial 
growth and the status of agriculture. In the opinion of V. 
Thackersey, industry could not develop so long as agriculture 
marked time and even retrogressed, In England, he pointed 
out, industrial progress had come in the wake of a vigorous rise 
in agriculture, which he attributed largely to the enterprise of 
the big landlords. But in India, “the , Government... the 
greatest landlords™* was ignoring its duties and neglecting the 
advancement of agriculture. . That in turn stood in the way of 
the desire of “... private landlords, like the Zemindars of Ben- 
gal, who correspond to the landed aristocracy of England, to 


. devote their time and resources towards developing their 


industry.” 

Thus the big Indian bourgeoisie came out for something 
like the Junkers’ path of capitalist development in agriculture, 
that is, for the gradual transformation of the feudal landlords 


into capitalist landlords. 


256 Times of India, Jan. 11, 1908, p. 14. 
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wd “It was Thackersey’s opinion that the spirit of Swadeshi 
‘should ‘also be encouraged in agriculture, as that would stimu- 
late industrial growth. He considered that manufacturing in- 
dustry had flourished in Western India because of the skill of 
‘the Gujarati cotton growers.” Another prominent Bombay 
‘industrialist, Gokuldas Parekh, drew even more sweeping con- 
‘clusions, The country’s economic progress, he said, called for 
a population flow from agriculture into industry. To make that 
possible, industrial activity had to be encouraged But the 
‘same Thackersey, in his presidential address to the’ 1906 Indus- 
‘trial Conference, admitted dourly: “We cannot look to Gov- 
7 ent to give us any direct help in the shape of protective 
import duties or bounties such as have been given in other 
countries.” To which Parekh’s comment was that if the 
“government would not help industry, “the patriotism of the 
Indian people” would have to do it. 
_. The same thought was echoed almost word for word by the 
Punjab industrialist Harikishen Lal.” Both admitted a fact that 
had been stressed even more strongly by the Bombay manufac- 
turer J. A. Wadia when he declared: 
o The frantic efforts made by the people of India to foster the 
n Swadeshi movement and even to go so far as ‘boycott’ are 
nothing else but a burning desire to give some measure of 
- ., Protection to young industries which in all civilized and 
auuu Self-governing (i.e. independent—A.L.) countries are pro- 
pol tected by the state” 

The protection of Indian industry, or policy of protection- 
ism, was the leit-motif of all the economic utterances of Indian 
bourgeois leaders. 

That brings us to the economic aspect of the Swadeshi 

“movement that was usually singled out for greatest emphasis by 
all Indians ‘who were even remotely interested in industrial 
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enterprise" In fact, the big bourgeoisie and most of the Mode- 
rates who reflected their views tried in general to reduce the 
movement entirely to economic problems. 

That is hardly surprising, of course. At the beginning of 
the 20th century, the Indian bourgeoisie came face to face with 
the necessity of transferring part of its, monetary accumulations 
to capitalist industrial enterprise. Such was the corollary of the 
swift capitalist development of the country. But in the case of 
the Indian bourgeoisie, one can point to certain distinctive fea- 
tures which went far to explain its political position. The local 
bourgeoisie had amassed its capital by co-operating with and 
adapting itself to the colonial status of the country and to the 
semi-feudal exploitation of the peasantry. To it, moneylending 
and trading were the initial phase of capital investment, and a 
highly important source of capital accumulations. The big 
bourgeoisie who engaged in industrial activity themselves: 
stemmed from those trading, middlemen, and moneylending 
strata. At the same time, the tendency to put more money into 
capitalist. industrial enterprise became more pronounced with. 
every passing year, and that led incontrovertibly to clashes with 
British capitalists. The big national bourgeoisie of India was 
characterised by its close bonds, and simultaneously, its. grow- 
ing contradictions with the British monopolies. Hence the 
duality of its position: vows of devotion to the crown, on the 
one hand; opposition to the government, on the other. While 
being interested in the swift development of capitalism in their 
country, the big Indian bourgeoisie hesitated to expedite the 
process by methods in any sense radical, for fear of jeopardising 
its economic ties with the colonialists. That explains its insist- 
ence on gradual change, moderation, and constitutional means 
Of attaining its goals. Sigs 

But India’s capitalist development, which manifested itself, 
among other ways, in the growth of the number of industrial 
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enterprises, made protection of the young industries an impera- 
tive need. 

Protectionism was a crucial question for the economic 
advancement of India. As Bepin Chandra Pal put it: 
Under the circumstances in which we now live, we shall 
impose a prohibitive protective tariff upon every incli 
of textile fabric from Manchester; ...upon every blade of 
knife that comes from Leeds.” 


One of the important economic aspects of the Swadeshi 
movement was, therefore, that it provided tangible aid and pro- 
tection in the broadest sense of the word to Indian industry. 
But, as we have already stressed many times in the foregoing, 
the Swadeshi movement was much broader, and could not be 
limited to that aspect alone. It was a highly important compo- 
nent part and form of the national-liberation struggle of the 
Indian peoples against colonial subjugation, 

While the Extremists had put forward a platform whose 
realisation would objectively clear the way for the broad deve- 
lopment of capitalism in the country, the Moderates were afraid 
to suggest even faintly radical measures for all that they favour- 
ed capitalist enterprise. Revealing in that respect was the pro- 
gramme speech of G, K.. Gokhale* in which he stated that 
the British raj had worked havoc with industrial produc- 
tion, and could not point to any but negative consequences in 
that domain. 

First the East India Company had forcibly hacked out a 
road for the influx of British goods. Then had come. the advent 
of free trade in Britain’s interest, which had rendered India 
helpless in the face of competition from British manufactures. 
India had been converted into an agrarian country exporting 
raw materials and importing manufactures," with exports in ex- 
cess of imports at a loss to India of 300 to 400 million rupees 
annually." We are being bled, asserted Gokhale. 
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This bleeding is really.at the root of the great part of the 
economic mischief that we have to face today. It means 
that this money, which would have been available to the 
people if it had remained in this country as capital for in- 
dustrial purposes, is lost to us.” 
Political and economic exploitation had drained India’s wealth 
and obstructed the accumulation of capital inside the country. 

The direct outcome of India’s political and economic 
enslavement was accordingly a dearth of capital within the 
country, especially a lack of resources for industrial ‘construc- 
tion. 

Gokhale suggested a solution to that state of affairs.: The 
accumulation of capital being the paramount issue in his view, 
he urged that pensions and civil service salaries be directed into 
the pockets of Indians and so remain inside the country. “The 
stores which the Government of India purchases in England 
should be purchased locally as far as possible. In other direc- 
tions also our position must be improved.”* At the same time 
Gokhale argued that the process of change must be gradual and 
evolutionary.” 

Speedy attainment of industrial independence was out of 
the question for India, in Gokhale’s opinion. It was an agrarian 
country, and between 65 and 80 per cent of its population de- 
pended on agriculture for a living. Agriculture. was in decline, 
and needed to be regenerated.” Cotton manufacturing was 
insufficiently developed. Three-fourths of the cloth the country 
required had to be imported. By rights Indian industry should 
satisfy the whole domestic demand.” 
272 Ibid., p. 965. 
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Gokhale, speaking for the rising bourgeoisie, called plainly 
for development of the manufacturing industries in India. 

“Do not let us be under a delusion. The main part of 
the work will have to be done by machinery”, he said.” But 
that was precisely where the weak point of Indian industry lay, 
to say nothing of the other disadvantages under which it labour- 
ed. India did not make machinery, added Gokhale bitterly, 
and had to import it; to do so, it had to co-operate with the 
government, or else the latter would impose heavy duties of 
from 20 to 25 per cent on machinery. Such a measure would 
in turn kill all hope of industrial progress.”* The big industria- 
lists admitted that the lack of an indigenous machine building 
industry paralysed their political activity. Lalubhai Samaldas 
hinted that while he was not basically opposed to radical action, 
he considered that under existing conditions such action was 
harmful to the interests of his class. 

...For machinery and mill-work we will have to depend on 

foreign markets for a number of years, and for that reason 

—and for no other—it is better not to provoke retaliation.” 
Naoroji voiced similar fears that the British might see fit to re- 
taliate for the boycott by stopping their exports of machinery 
to India. 

All those factors built up to a real contradiction in Indian 
life. The advancement of the country’s young industry, as in- 
deed of its entire economy, necessitated all-out support from 
the state. Instead of being given that support Indian industria- 
lists had to contend with the hostility of the British colonialists 
who ruled the country. 

The first notable support extended to capitalist enterprise 
on an all-India scale came not from the state, but from a popu- 
lar movement—Swadeshi. 

A. sound analysis of the relation and inter-connection be- 
tween protectionism and the Swadeshi movement appeared in 
the radical! Indian Patriot. The claim that preference for home 
goods lowered their quality was justly criticised by the news- 
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paper, which urged the broad development of capitalist indus- 
try in India. The paper said: : 

When the state refused to act on behalf and in the interests 
of the people, they must act on their own behalf. Econo- 
mically, too, the preference of Swadeshi goods to foreign 
articles is not only sound, but necessary. If we want that 
Indian capital should be diverted into the channel of Indian 
manufactures, nothing can do it but a conviction that home- 
made articles have a demand...The argument that pre- 
ference may keep down the quality of the Swadeshi articles 
is not of much force when there is sure to be in such an 
extensive country as India keen competition among Swa- 
deshi manufacturers themselves, When more and more of 
capital lows into Swadeshi manufactories, the competition 
will be keener among them and in the course of two gene- 
rations the industrial condition of India will be im profound 
and striking contrast to what it is now.” 

Support for ‘local enterprises by expanding the domestic 
market for their output was urged as an effective way of direct- 
ing capital into industry. ‘As for capitalist industry per se, the 
Indian Patriot held that its development should follow the laws 
of ‘free competition’, with a wall of popular support safeguard- 

-ing it against foreign competition.” 


280 Times of India, Oct. 6, 1906, p. 3. 

281 Fundamentally different theories as to the country’s economic 
path were advanced by the Indian Social Reformer. It particu'arly castigat- 
ed so drastic a form of Swadeshism as the boycott. “It can be easily 
shown that boycott is the economic antithesis of Swadeshi. What is 
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against Swadeshi. Actually the boycott did not reduce, but increased the 
production of capital in the country. Capital is not produced by the 
people, but at their expense. The boycott cut the consumption of foreign 
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Social Reformer reflected the views of the compradore bourgeoisie. 
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. . But, as Gokhale pointed out, the prospects were none too 
bright, for to compete with Britain was difficult in the extreme. 
India was the poorest and Britain the richest. country in the 
world, Britain produced 20 to 30 times more per head of the 
ulation than India.** “Our resources are small, and our 
‘difficulties are enormous.” According to Gokhale, the Swa- 
deshist was the person who sought to disseminate technical 
knowledge, who granted capital for the foundation of local in- 
dustries, who helped Indian students get training abroad, He 
said; 
It is by ensuring the consumption of indigenous articles in 
their early stage, when their quality is inferior or their prica 
is higher, or when they labour under both these disadvant- 
ages, that we can do for our industries what Protectionist 
-. Governments have donė for theirs by means of State pro- 
`o tection.** 
On March 29, 1909, M. B. Dadabhoy told the Council of 
: the Governor-General of India that a “great industrial awaken- 
ing” had stirred India. “The people have awakened. A whole- 
»some change has come over their ideas, thoughts and spirit.” 
In his opinion foreign capital could not solve the problem of the 
problem of the country’s economic reconstruction. “For a real 
amelioration in the condition of Indians, the industries must be 
in their hands, owned and worked by them.™ The help of the 
state and protectionism were essential, especially as India 
lagged so much behind the West. “We must have fair competi- 
tion first, and free competition afterwards.” 
The effects of the Swadeshi movement on industrial output 
~ were not long in making themselves felt, Firstly, it greatly ex- 
panded the home market for the products of the Indian cotton 
mills, and so raised the demand for labour in the large indus- 
_trial centres. Secondly it increased the accumulation of capital 
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inthe hands of the national bourgeoisie. The big bourgeoisie 
reaped the main benefits from the boycott campaign. Bombay 
manufacturers, taking every advantage of the propitious situa- 
tion, increased the exploitation of the proletariat. Their profits 
soared as a result of both higher sales and higher prices. 

Indian © businessmen admitted “the stimulating effect 
Swadeshi exerted on Bombay's industrial activity. As a well- 
known Indian manufacturer said in his economic review, “..+ 
the Swadeshi movement, which is in full force in several parts 
of India, is likely to help those who are interested in the manu- 
facture of cloth. A less restrained, in fact an unenthusiastic, 
evaluation of Swadeshi’s effect on business was presented ina 
similar review which appeared approximately eighteen months 
later, in October 1907. The movement was credited with having 
prevented a slump in the textile industry “The stocks of 
cloth are very light,” ıt said, “and with the Swadeshi movement 
which is in full force to help the country-made goods no fall in 
prices is anticipated.” Probably one of the most revealing 
economic indications of the impact of Swadeshi was the move- 
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ment of prices on imported and indigenous fabrics. The review 
just mentioned. states that within. a single year the price of 
British cloth, depreciated to the extent of 25 per cent, while 
Indian cloth went up 8 per cent.” The steep fall in the price 
of British cloth as compared to the rising price of Indian manu- 
factures testifies to the breadth and strength of the mass Swa- 
deshi movement. In 1908, that movement stimulated the sale 
of Indian cloth and so moderated the slump in the textile indus- 
try.” In order not to lose the Indian market, Lancashire capi- 
talists had to cut prices drastically on their textile products. 

By spurring on the activity of the branches of industry al- 
ready in existence, the Swadeshi movement noticeably en- 
couraged the appearance of new branches of production. In 
1906, the umbrella, an essential article of daily use, began to 


be produced at home instead of being imported from foreign 
sources,” 


A cigarette company using locally grown tobacco was 
formed in the Mysore State. The demand for these articles, 
once available only as imports, was tremendous in Bengal.” 

The National Cycle and Motor Company, set up in Bengal 
with a capital of Rs. 20,000, proposed to engage in the import 
of motor cars and subsequently their domestic production.” 
That plan was not realised until India became an independent 
republic forty years later. During 1906 and 1907, 71 joint-stock 
companies were formed in Bengal alone, and the 60 companies 
already in existence increased their joint-stock capital.“ In the 
Bombay Presidency, the number of mills rose from 455 to 519 
in the two years from 1905 to 1907, and the number of workers 
they employed from 200,000 to 214,000" The figures on the 
importation of equipment also bear out the rise in the pace of 
industrial construction: 1904-05—to the sum of Rs. 40,200,000; 
1905-06—Rs. 49,200,000; 1906-07—Rs. 58,000,000. Of the last 
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named sum, Rs. 24,400,000 worth of equipment found its way 
to Bombay, and Rs. 24,300,000 worth to Calcutta.” a 

Prominent manufacturers like G. Parekh warned their 
Indian colleagues that the Swadeshi wave might pass and 
urged them to take advantage, of the favourable situation to 
‘boost industrial .construction.™ 

The most important large-seale enterprise that appeared on 
that wave was the Tata Iron and Steel. plant. An attempt had 
been made to secure the capital needed for its construction in 
London, but without avail.” The joint-stock company formed 
‘on August 26, 1907 inside the country to start off the construc- 
tion of the steel foundry had a capital of unprecedented dimen- 
sions for India—Rs. 23,175,000 distributed among 7,000 share- 
holders.” It is safe to say that the prerequisites for the rise of 
that first Indian iron and steel plant, which today gives. the 
country a good portion of its steel, grew out of the Swadeshi 


movement. 
During the upsurge of Swadeshim Indian capitalist enter- 


prise forged ahead not only in industry, but in trading, banking 
and insurance as well.” Practically all over the country there 
appeared Indian counterparts of British companies, engaged in 
the same kind of activity. The British monopolists reacted 
quite strangely to the appearance of their new rivals. For 
instance, the establishment of the first Indian jute mills was 
characterised by the English jute king David Yule as an intru- 
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‘sion of foreign mills’ in India. In the view of the British 
monopolists, the Indian manufacturers were ‘foreigners’ in their 
own country. 

It would be wrong to suppose, however, that Indian capita- 
lists were interested in Swadeshi merely from the standpoint of 
the direct augmentation of their profits. Harikishen Lal, the 
prominent Punjab manufacturer, said in his article in the 
Lahore Tribune that economically the country was most in need 
of men capable of organising production, in other words—capi- 
talists. “The economic Swadeshi would multiply such people, 
and as such could fulfil a real want of the country.”"* Hari- 
kishen Lal correctly pointed out the fact that objectively the 
Swadeshi movement promoted the consolidation of the Indian 
national bourgeoisie as a distinct social class. He made a special 
point of economic Swadeshi because, as he put it, there was 
“no use denying that the present phase of Swadeshi is poli- 
tical rather than economical.” 

Harikishen Lal was a businessman and therefore not very 
anxious to state his political views. But he hinted significantly 
that while Swadeshi could be useful for the time being as a 
political tool it was a tool that had to be handled very carefully, 
lest one “cut oneself”.™ 
_ Until now we have been speaking primarily about the influ- 
ence of Swadeshi on the development of relatively large-scale 
capitalist enterprise. Its influence on the country’s economy 
actually went much further. It stimulated all forms of indus- 
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trial’ activity including small handicraft production, a point that 
can hardly be over-emphasised. The increased’ demand for 
Indian wares meant tremendous support for the small handi- 
craft and small capitalist manufactories of India. 

As the Indian Spectator pointed out, the success and value’ 
of the Swadeshi movement could not be measured exclusively 
in terms of volume of import. The paper said: 

The Report on the Land Revenue Administration of 

Western Bengal for the year 1905-06 records that the 

Swadeshi movement in that province proved beneficial, at 

least temporarily, to the weavers in several localities. The 

collector of Burdwan reports that the weavers of Aram- 
bagh and other places did very well during the year owing 
to the greater demand for their cloth due to the Swadeshi 
movement... The collector of Nadia reports that in the 
Kushtea sub-division the weaving industry received an. 
impetus owing to the same cause, and the weavers pros- 
pered in consequence. The collector of Jessore notices that 
weavers who had given up their calling owing to the com- 
petition of foreign piece-goods ‘resumed their former avoca- 
tion in view of the sudden demand for cloths made in the 
country...” The sugar industry and manufacture of safety 
matches also received an impetus in consequence of the 

Swadeshi movement. One consequence of the artisans and 

weavers resuming their former avocations is reported to 

have been an improvement of the labour market, in other 
words a rise in wages.” 

Other official reports attest to the marked activisation of 
small-scale production and improvement in the weavers’ mate- 
rial’ position practically throughout the whole of Bengal.” 
According to Surendranath Banerjea, crowds of weavers at a 
Swadeshi meeting in Haripal (Hugli district) blessed the Swa- 
deshists for having done much to improve their welfare.” 

Speaking at a meeting in the town of Pabna the prominent 
Bengali public figure A. Chaudhuri, secretary of the Bengal 
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Landholders’ Association, retold the story of how Indian handi- 
-craft production had been paralysed by the British colonialists 
and said that Swadeshi was essential for the regeneration of 
that form of production, “I am a firm ‘believer in. the hand- 
loom”, he said. “I do not belieye that even now the power 
loom can compete with it, certainly not in finer counts." All 
the weavers wanted, he went on, was a market for the sale of 
their cloth. “If there is adequate demand, our weavers are pre- 
‘pared to go back to the industry. In this district (Pabna—A.L.) 
they have returned to it in hundreds, Hindus and Mahom- 
-medans.”"* 

In his book H. W. Nevinson cites the example of the rich 
‘Madras businessman who put up a small bamboo hut and hired 
‘members of the weavers’ caste to operate the. handlooms. 
Actually it was a simple co-operative type of establishment and 
its owner said it could not cope up with the demand for its 
cloth. 

The Swadeshi movement proved a great material help to 
Indian handicraftsmen of all religious creeds. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that thousands of Moslem handicraftsmen also 
ssupported Swadeshi. As the economist Sarkar put it, 

the movement (Swadeshi—A.L.) even affected the genuine 

Bengali Musalmans of the lower middle class... the reason 

evidently being that the lakhs of handloom weavers in Ben- 

gal are Muslims and the Swadeshi movement gave them 


bread after years of steady loss of business and growing 
starvation." 


Aid to small-scale production, especially handweaving, had 
‘been one of the aims of Swadeshi from the very first. Helping 
the artisans was a slogan at meetings, and their wares were 
advertised at all kinds of exhibitions and shows. The first In- 
dustrial Conference adopted a special resolution in support of 
hand-weaving.™ The Gaekwar of Baroda, on opening the 
second session of that body in 1906, asked that particular con- 
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sideration be given the handicraftsmen, who formed the bulk 
of the industrial population. “India”, exclaimed the Maharajah, 
“ig and will always remain a country of cottage industries,”*” 
And, he went on, if the Swadeshi movement 


...has brought some relief to these obscure and unnoticed 
millions and tens of millions in India... if it has created a 
larger demand for their manufactures, widened the sphere 
of their labours, and brought some light to their dark and 
cheerless homes, then the movement... has. . . sympathy.*” 


Then there is the testimony of L. B. Nath, the sponsor of a 
small exhibition near Cawnpore, that “the zemindars of the 
place this year added a small exhibition of Indian wares,” In 
extending the handicraftsmen a certain amount of support, the 
Indian landlords were thinking of a return to the ‘good old 
days’, that is to say—feudal times. But still another tendency 
had come clearly to the fore by that time. L. B. Nath, impress- 
ed by the ingenuity of the handicraftsmen, held that hand pro- 
duction could only progress along the capitalist road. 

The Swadeshi movement swelled the market for the sale of 
hand-made goods and stimulated new types of hand production. 
‘There was a growing tendency to use more up-to-date tools. 
But all these changes were taking place against the background 
of commodity-money relations and naturally promoted the 
lower forms of capitalist enterprise. That was a process that 
was objectively furthered by Swadeshi. 

In other words, the Swadeshi movement promoted all types 
of industrial production, from the smallest to the largest. It 
was in the interests of millions of handicraftsmen as well as 
hundreds of Indian manufacturers. The greatest benefits were 
derived by the owners of large enterprises and by the traders 
and moneylenders interested in small commodity as well as 
capitalist industrial production, 
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‘The movement also affected trade inside the country. It 
speeded the curtailment of intermediary trading or compradoré 
operations by the local commercial bourgeoisie. Hence the 
reminders heard at the time that the aims of Swadeshi could 
not be achieved merely by increasing production, but that ques- 
tions of distributing and organising the sale of goods had also 
to be regulated." In all Indian towns, as a result of Swadeshi 
agitation, indigenous articles could be purchased in place of 
similar goods formerly brought in from abroad. Practically all 
local newspapers published exclusively Swadeshi advertise- 
ments.” 


Conclusion 


The Swadeshi movement highlighted the diversified com- 
position of the Indian bourgeoisie. The realisation that the 
middlemen who were selling foreign goods were helping to 
bleed the country began to take a strong hold on the minds of 
a large section of the population. That factor also had its effect 
on trading operations and helped the transfer of Indian trading 
capital to trade in local goods, thus promoting Indian industrial 
activity generally. The rise of capitalism resulted in the forma- 
tion of a national bourgeois class, a process in which Swadeshi 
played a-big role socially and politically. Meanwhile another 
class, also the outcrop of capitalism—the  proletariat—was 
emerging rapidly in the wake of the liberation struggle of 
1905-08 

Its growing awareness of its own interests and how those 
clashed with the interests of the British capitalists likewise con- 
tributed to the formation of the national bourgeoisie; it was that 
awareness that made the Indian bourgeoisie a national bour- 
geoisie. Its consolidation as a distinct class was further stimu- 
lated by its realisation of its special class positions with regard 
to the working class and other sections of Indian society. 
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_ The Swadeshi movement was the outcome of the develop- 
ment of capitalism in India under conditions of colonial 
enslavement, In turn it somewhat expedited the growth of 
simple commodity and capitalist production in the country, At 
the same time Swadeshi was the first mass form of the all-India 
national-liberation struggle against the colonial yoke. It mark- 
ed the first stage of the Indian peoples’ liberation movement 
against imperialism. In 1905-08 Swadeshi represented a form 
of joint anti-colonial action by different strata and classes, It 
awakened feelings of unity and patriotism in the Indian people. 
It epitomized the extreme polarisation of the forces of British 
imperialism, at one end, and the Indian people, at the other. 

The movement had a marked effect in shaping the Indian 
nationalities. It was conducive, for one, to the consolidation of 
the separate Indian nationalities, and secondly, united all the 
nationalities against imperialism. Those were two related sides 
of one and the same process. The British colonialists spared 
no effort to check that process, among other ways, by inciting 
religious feuds. 

The influence of Swadeshi extended in varying degrees to 
the peoples of all parts of the country; here more, there less, it 
drew the wide masses into the struggle against colonialism. It 
was most active in the cities and large populated centres. Its 
effects were not so strong in the rural areas, especially among 
the peasantry, barring regions like Bengal and the Punjab. 

Swadeshi found its champions mainly among the millions 
of the petty-bourgeoisie (handicraftsmen, small traders and 
intellectuals) and partially among the middle and big bour- 
geoisie. That is hardly surprising, considering that Swadeshi 
represented the specific form in which the broad anti-colonial 
movement unfolded itself under the leadership ofthe national 
bourgeoisie. Due to the heterogeneity of the Indian bourgeosie, 
and to the absence of identical interests and aims among its 
diverse strata, the movement was endowed with. different con- 
tent by those different strata. 

The bourgeois compradore circles, one of whose foremost 
spokesmen was S. Broacha, regarded the movement unfavour- 
ably and limited it, at most, within the bounds of legality to the 
narrow sphere of purely economic demands. Theirs was the 
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position of opponents of the liberation movement and adherents: 
of British rule. 

The bourgeois opponents of British rule were divided from 
within, as far as the methods and aims of the liberation move- 
ment and of Swadeshi were concerned, into two main political 
groupings—the Moderates and the Extremists. On the whole, 
the Moderates came from the section of the bourgeoisie, largely 
well-to-do, which had ties with British capital and the feudal 
landlords, and at the same time favoured the development of 
indigenous Indian capitalist enterprise. Their most prominent 
ideologists were Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Naoroji, Thac- 
kersey and S. Banerjea. The Moderates preferred to regard 
Swadeshi as a means of effecting the immediate economic aims. 
of that section of the Indian bourgeoisie and solving ‘realistic’ 
practical tasks. They did not generally deny, however, that 
Swadeshi was also political in character, although they did 
nothing to strengthen that side of the movement. The Bengali 
Moderates alone were an exception in that respect, thanks to 
the specific forms Swadeshi took in that province. 

Objectively the Extremists, whose leader was Tilak and 
who counted Bepin Chandra Pal, G. Pillai and A. Ghosh among. 
their best known spokesmen, also stood for the interests of the 
bourgeoisie, but not for any particular section, however numer- 

"ous, of that class. They spoke for the whole class of nascent 
national bourgeoisie, a class interested in the broad and rapid 
development of capitalism, the chief obstacle to which was eco- 
nomic and political oppression by the British colonialists. The 
radical demands of the Extremists, pointed as they were 
towards the independent development of India, coincided with 
the national interests of the whole people. While giving much 
of their attention to the economic aspect of Swadeshism, the 
Extremists simultaneously emphasised its political implications. 
That position enabled them. to understand the possibilities of 
Swadeshi more fully and objectively. They saw Swadeshi as a 
way of drawing the masses into the active struggle against 
colonialism, for the attainment of the goals they espoused. 

Swadeshi arose in 1905 and developed in the years that 
‘followed as the first and one of the basic forms of amass move- 
ment that was both economic and political in nature. An 
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evaluation of Swadeshi must not be limited to either of those 
aspects, although they may have been separately highlighted in. 
the course of the national-liberation struggle. As the movement 
progressed, Swadeshi went over to more active forms of anti- 
colonial liberation struggle. That process was reflected in the 
events of March and April in the, Punjab, in the unrest that 
swept the extreme South in February and March, and in the 
diverging positions of different strata culminating in the rift 
between the Moderates and the Extremists. The same process- 
was strikingly reflected in the July action of the proletariat and 
other sections of Bombay against the arrest of Tilak. 

Swadeshi was, specifically, the initial phase of the nation- 
wide anti-colonial movement during the imperialist era. It be- 
came an important means of awakening the wide masses 
of India to conscious social life and of alerting them to the 
struggle for the emancipation of their country. It was largely 
Swadeshi that shaped the course of events between 1905 and 
1908. The masses understood Swadeshi as action against the 
colonialists and viewed the Swadeshist as a patriot and active 
supporter of the liberation movement. As an anti-colonial 
movement of the wide masses, Swadeshi did much to spread the 
ideas of Swaraj among the people—for all that Swaraj was of 
much earlier origin. Of this, J. D. Rees, member of the Vice- 
roy’s Council, and an expert on India, said: 

Swadeshi was merged into Swaraj or independence, and 

denunciation of British goods eventuated in the condemna- 

tion of British rulers.” 

Implicit in Swadeshi, as it first manifested itself between 
1905 and 1908, was the idea of economic and political inde- 
pendence. As the liberation struggle progressed, the movement 
for economic independence was separated out and later asso-- 
ciated with the name Swadeshi, while the struggle for political 
independence came to be known as Swaraj. From which. 
it follows that the meaning of the term Swadeshi as it was used 
in subsequent years cannot be applied to the Swadeshi move- 
ment of 1905-08, which implied the struggle for both economic- 
and political autonomy. 


320 J. D. Rees, The Real India, London, 1908, p. 171. 


“The Labour Movement and the Development 
; of the Freedom Struggle (1905-08) 


A. I. Levkovsky 


‘THE general awakening of broad strata of the Indian popula- 
tion to political realisation, to a more active struggle against 
colonial oppression, extended to include a wide range of sociai 
classes. The period 1905-08 saw not only the unification of 
the people in a common anti-imperialist movement, but also an 
awareness, although in varying degrees, of the specific interests 
of different classes and their sub-sections. 

The events of these years were particularly effective in 
accelerating the consolidation, both economic and political, of 
the national bourgeoisie and of the proletariat. 

This was a period of numerous although unconnected 
actions by the working class, which was one of the basic motive 
forces of the national-liberation movement of 1905-08. The 
greatest activity in those years was displayed by workers at big 
factories and on the railways; but in such leading industrial 
centres.as Bombay and Calcutta, other sections of the working 
class, especially cotton textile mill workers, also made them- 
selves felt. 

In 1905, the discontent of the working class began to find 
markedly spontaneous expression, particularly in Bombay, 
where the cotton millowners were intensifying their exploitation 
of the workers to the utmost. Favourable conditions in the Far 
Eastern markets, combined with an increase in the home de- 
„mand for cloth and yarn, led to heightened exploitation. The 
Bombay capitalists’ chief method of securing profits at that time 
was to increase absolute surplus-value, to lengthen the working 


day. The installation of electric lighting in the mills made 
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it possible to extend the working day to 14 hours or even more.* 
This naturally led to the rapid deterioration of the workers’ 
health. It was not without reason that at the beginning of 1905 
a Bombay capitalist urged his business colleagues not to kilk 
“the goose which lays the golden egg”, but in their own 
interests to reduce the working day to 12 hours. The Bombay 
cotton-mill magnates, however, were deaf to this appeal; their 
main interest lay in profits, which had become enormous. In 
1905-06 twenty Bombay mills, with a capital of Rs. 27,277,000 
made Rs. 22,736,000 in profits.’ 


1. Extremist Agitation among Workers (1905-06) 


In September 1905 the Times of India launched a campaign 
in the interests of Lancashire cotton manufacturers, exposing 
the rapacious exploitation of workers by the Indian capitalists 
in Bombay. In its issue of September 16 the paper carried 
several long articles accusing in the sharpest terms Indian mill- 
owners of Bombay of ruthlessly exploiting their workers. 

“To swell your profits,” the English manufacturer H. Proc- 
tor said at a meeting of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
“you are ready to sink all feelings of humanity and to sweat 
your mill-hands to any extent.” According to his information, 
at 82 mills out of 79, the working day began at 5 a.m. and 
ended at 8 pm. (a 15-hour day) As a result, the physical 
exhaustion of the workers was 30% to 50% greater than 20 years 
previously.’ Child labour was extensively used; children work- 
ed 9 to 14 hours a day and were beaten for flimsy faults.’ 


1 Times of India, Feb. 11, 1905, p. 15. 
2 In August 1905 the Bombay Millowners’ Association discussed the 


question of reducing working hours from 14-15 to 12 but no concrete action 
followed. Times of India, Aug. 19, 1905. p. 17. 

3 Ibid., Aug. 10, p. 1e. Out of the profits of Rs. 22,736,000, Rs. 
9,908,000 were paid as dividends and Rs. 12,828,000 added to the capital. 

4 Ibid., Sept. 16. 1905, p. 10. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. The economic condition of the working class in Bombay is 
the subject of the article by L. Gordon, published in this volume. 
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In bringing out these facts about the intensified exploitatiom 

of the Bombay proletariat and its absolute impoverishment, the 

British manufacturers were furthering their own selfish interests : 
they wished to weaken their Indian competitors. But a most 
‘undesired’ by-product of the publication of such facts was the: 
public attention it drew in the country to the wretched condi- 
tion of the working class. 

At about this time the Bombay textile workers themselves 
began to take action on a broader scale to improve their condi- 
tions, On September 24, 1905, 8,000 workers, Marathas by 
nationality, gathered at a meeting called by the Maratha Aikya 
Itchchu Sabha, an association formed a short time earlier for 
educational work among the Bombay workers. The meeting 
demanded the limitation of the working day.’ In the following 
month the workers’ demand for a 12-hour day became some- 
what more widespread. 

At the beginning of December 1905 the Bombay mill- 
owners decided to reduce the working day to 13 hours, but the 
decision remained on paper. 

It should be mentioned that even before 1905, Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak, as the leader of Maharashtra Extremists, had been 
taking steps to contact the working class of Bombay.. The 
active part played by the Extremists in a number of campaigns 


8 Times of India, Nov. 30, 1905, p. 10. According to information 
Presented to the factory Labour Commission in 1908, by K. A. Keluskar, 
Secretary of the Association, it was founded 24 years earlier (about 1884): 
and was “aimed at promoting education among the backward classes. The 
society raised funds, and some of the members went into the mill districts and 
lectured.” Indian Factory Labour Commission, 1908, London, 1909, Vol. 
Il, p. 88. (hereafter — IFLC). Members of the Association distributed leaf- 
lets, lectured on the harm of alcohol and also taught the workers’ children. 
According to Keluskar, the workers themselves had no organisation. The aim 
of this Association was chiefly educational. 

There is evidence that in 1895 a religious organisation was set up in 
Calcutta to defend the interests of Moslem workers at the jute mills. In the 
years that followed, this organisation, says its President Zahir-ud-din Ahmad, 
“looked after the interests of the operatives generally”, supporting certain 
of their economic demands (reduction of working hours, release from work 
on religious holidays and so forth). Ahmad also stated that the Association. 
consisted exclusively of workers. IFLC, pp. 263-5. 

9 Times of India, Nov. 30, 1905, p. 10. 
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to improve the workers’ conditions—measures against the 
plague epidemic, propaganda against alcohol, etc., had won 
them considerable prestige among the Bombay proletariat.” 

In addition, as the aforementioned example shows, the 
Extremists formed their own organisations functioning among 
groups of Bombay workers, especially the Marathas. The anti- 
imperialist agitation of the Tilakites could not fail to strike a 
response among the workers on whom the burden of national 
oppression by the colonial authorities bore especially hard, who 
suffered every day from the arbitrary actions of British officials. 
In such conditions, every action by the workers in defence of 
their rights became objectively a threat to the colonial regime. 
The activities of the Extremists among the workers furthered 
the growth of their national awareness; their aim was to draw 
the proletariat into more energetic action against imperialist 
oppression. 

One of the most important features of the Extremists’ poli- 
tical programme was its emphasis on drawing broad masses of 
the population into the anti-colonial struggle—and first and 
foremost, the urban population, the workers. In rallying the 
people, however, the Extremists appealed exclusively to nation- 
al and religious feelings. The majority of them came from the 
Indian peity-bourgeoisie and bourgeois intellectuals; under- 
standably, they made no effort to develop class consciousness 
among the working people or form class organisations of the 
workers, and objectively speaking, their programme expressed 
the interests of the Indian national bourgeoisie as a whole, 
opposing imperialism, but at the same time apprehensive of any 
independent, and particularly class actions by the masses. The 
methods of the Extremists were in essence a bourgeois way of 
drawing large sections of the population into the national- 
liberation movement. 

The working class movement in 1905 was not limited to the 
disturbances among the Bombay millhands, it spread to various 
proletarian groups in other parts of the country, particularly in 
Bengal. The workers’ demands were mainly economic in 
character. 


10 Cf. V. Chirol, Indian Unrest, London, 1910, p. 53. 
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At the beginning of October 1905, 400 railway guards went 
on strike on the East India Railway." Their number soon rose 
to 950.2 The strike was in protest against changes in the wage 

‘system. The last ten days of that month saw a strike, followed 
by a lockout, in the government Printing House in Calcutta.” 
And at the beginning of November, 200 postmen demanded a 
wage increase and did not turn up for work." 

The biggest strikes of 1906 were in Bengal, and particular- 
ly in Calcutta. 

In April 1906, Bombay postmen demanded higher wages to 
meet the rising cost of living. In August they went on strike, 
600 taking part, but lost the strike.“ But in October 1906 
strikers at the Koh-i-noor Factory in Bombay gained a 10 per 
cent wage increase.” 

In East India, the railwaymen rose to active struggle for 
their rights in the second half of 1906. The July strike by 
groups of railwaymen on the East India Railway reverberated 
throughout the country. The strikers demanded higher wages, 
better uniforms, improved housing, etc. But they did not stop 
at economic demands, they also came out against race discrimi- 
nation and demanded that the derogatory term ‘natives’ be re- 
placed by the word ‘Indians’. There is evidence of agitation 
for a general strike.” 

The strike movement spread to the most varied categories 
of the Bengali proletariat. On April 25-26, 2,000 porters at 
Calcutta factories, Oriya by nationality, went on strike, and 
. gained a wage increase. In July the workers at a number of 
Calcutta printing houses came out.” 

In August the workers at the Clive Jute Mills came out on 
a short-term strike, protesting against ill-treatment by the 

` British management and demanding shorter hours. According 


11 Times of India, Oct. 7, 1905, p. 19. 

12 Ibid., Oct. 14, 1905, p. 7. 

13 Ibid., Oct. 28, 1905, pp. 7-8. 

14 Ibid., Nov. 11, 1905, p. 10, 

15 Jbid., Aug. 18, 1906, p. 4; Aug. 25, 1906, p. 2. 

16 JFLC, 1908, Vol. II, p. 152. 

17 Times of India, July 28, 1906, p. 16; Aug. 8, 1906, p. 5. 
18 Ibid. , April 28, 1906, p. 6; Aug. 8, 1906, p. 9. 
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to the Bengali newspaper Bande Mataram, which expressed the 
views of the Extremists, these workers were forced to work 15 
hours a day, “yet no Anglo-Indian journals have raised any 
clamour for a time limit on European sweaters. That is only 
necessary, it seems, when the limitation of hours can injure a 
Swadeshi industry,”” 

Two thousand sweepers employed by the Calcutta Corpor- 
ation struck work the same month, They demanded a wage in- 
crease to meet the rising food prices, and got it.” 

The unrest among the railwaymen of East India continued 
through August and September 1906. At Jamalpur Station 
there were serious disturbances when British officials fired on 
the striking railwaymen. There was also a partial strike 
at Kharagpur Station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway.” 

A strike broke out at the British-owned Hooghli Jute Mills 
at the beginning of December 1906. The workers opposed the ` 
introduction of night shifts and complained of low wages.” 

Almost all the strikes of these years were for economic de- 
mands. However, as has already been pointed out, a charac- 
teristic feature of the liberation movement of 1905-08 was the 
effort of the Extremists to draw in the proletariat. In this, they 
achieved definite success also in Bengal. In the second half of 
1906 the Swadeshi movement took an increasingly unpleasant 
turn for the colonialists. According to the daily Englishman, 

Certain Bengal lawyers and others who have taken a pro- 
minent part in preaching a boycott of British goods, are 
now employing their leisure hours in forming what they are 
pleased to call trade unions amongst the employees in large 
concerns managed by Europeans. Particular attention is 
being paid to the jute mills in and around Calcutta.” 


19 Quoted from the Times of India, Aug. 18, 1907, p. 14. It is significant 
that English capitalists in Calcutta rejected the authorities’ suggestion to 
consider the limitation of working hours and control over the hiring of 
children. Times of India, July 21, 1906, p. 7. 

20 bid., Aug. 25, 1906, p. 6. 

21 Ibid., Sept. 1, 1906, p. 5; Sept. 15, 1906, p. 9. 

22 Ibid., Dec. 9, 1906, p. 5. 

23 Quoted from the Times of India, July 28, 1906, p. 16. 
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This, however, was not limited to the jute industry. Accord- 
ing to English newspapers, the July strike on the East India 
Railway was begun by people who had listened to Swadeshi 
speakers and read Indian newspapers. A Railwaymen’s Union 
was formed at a meeting of strikers. Bepin Chandra Pal, A. K. 
Ghosh, Srijit Roy, S. Haldar and other Bengal Extremists were 
active in its organisation* 

According to the press, the difference between the new tac- 
tics of the Extremists and the tactics of the Moderates lay in 
their effort to win broader support among the population. It 
was the Extremists (B. C. Pal and A. K. Ghosh) who carried on 
agitation among “our town proletariat and railway staffs”. 

The more radical representatives of the young national 
bourgeoisie strove to win and organise, to a certain degree, part 
of the proletariat under the slogan of anti-imperialist struggle. 
The programme of the Extremists was sufficiently clear and 
comprehensible to the people. As stated by B. C. Pal, leader 
of the Bengal Extremists, 

Our ideal is freedom, which means absence of all foreign 

control ...our method is passive resistance, which means 

an organised determination to refuse to render any volun- 
tary and honorary service to government.” 

It is not surprising that the Extremists concentrated their 
agitation on enterprises belonging to British capital. 


2. Railway Strikes and Labour Problem (1907) 


The deterioration in the economic conditions of railway 
workers and increased speed-up pressure by the management 
brought strong action by the railwaymen in 1907. 

The men at the large railway workshops in the Parel area 
of Bombay put up a determined fight for their rights. Five 
hundred shop workers struck work on May 1; another 8,000 
joined them. The strike was in answer to the introduction of 


24 Times of India, Aug. 4, 1906, p. 5. 
25 Thid., Sept. 22, 1906, p. 10. 
26 Ihid., Sept. 22, 1906, p. 15. Lala Lajpat Rai testifies that the idea 


of passive resistance originated with Tilak. See D. V. Tahmankar, Lokamanya 
Tilak, London, 1956, p. 114. 
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mew, harsher methods of control.. Work was resumed only after 
the management had made certain concessions.” It is indicative 
that when a three-day strike was conducted in January 1908 in 
these workshops, 8,000 men came out. The railwaymen demand- 
ed a wage increase to meet the rising cost of living. The strike 
was called off only after part of the workers’ demands had been 
granted.* 

It was at the end of 1907, however, that the biggest strikes 
took place on the railways in East India.” On November 18, 
the engine drivers and railway guards, most of whom were of 
European origin, declared a general strike. Although British 
and Anglo-Indian railwaymen predominated among the strikers 
and their demands were purely economic, the strike produced. 
a great impression throughout the country, demonstrating the 
power of mass action by the proletariat to all strata of Indian 
society. 

For a long time before this strike, the railwaymen had been 
demanding a revision of the fines and penalties system which 
‘cut deeply into their wages, better working conditions, and first 
and foremost, a mileage system of payment instead of the exist- 
ing time system. In all, the railwaymen presented 43 demands. 
‘The strike began at Asansol Station, and quickly spread from 
Allahabad to Tundla. 

Practically no trains came to Calcutta. An attempt to use 
a locomotive from the neighbouring Bengal-Nagpur Railway to: 
dispatch a train from Asansol, carrying prisoners—among whom 
was B. C. Pal—was frustrated when 200 railwaymen stood on 
the line and would not let the train pass. A railwaymen’s meet- 
ing at Howrah Station decided to continue the strike and not - 
to dispatch any passenger trains from Howrah. Three hundred 
freight wagons stood on the lines, and the stations were crowd- 
ed with passengers. By November 20, the strike had completely - 
paralysed the railways in Cawnpore and Allahabad. No trains: ~ 


27 Times of India, May 11, 1907, p. 16. 

28 Ibid., May 25, 1908, p. 7. 

2? This in no way means that in this year the strike movement was 
limited to the railways. In March 1907, for example, 4,000 workers of the 
‘Maneckji Petit Mills, Bombay, went on strike. Times of India, March 23, 
1907, p. 5. But in 1907 strikes on the railways were the most significant. 
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ran on the Howrah-Kalka line. Calcutta factories were short 
of coal and ships were held up in Calcutta port.” By Novem- 
ber 24, 1,000 empty wagons and 400 loaded with machinery 
and sugar intended for the inland regions were stuck in the 
area of Calcutta port. A Statesman correspondent wrote on 
that day that the strike was complete at Allahabad, Burdwan, 
Tundla, Rampur, Ambala, Moghalsarai, Cawnpore and other 
stations.” 

The authorities began bringing troops and armed police to 
these stations. From November 21, Howrah was controlled by 
armed forces, and big contingents of soldiers and police were 
concentrated at other stations, a particularly large number being 
sent to Asansol. The police were used to terrorise the strikers. 

- However, to the horror of the authorities and British busi- 
nessmen, the Calcutta strike began to extend along the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. On the morning of November 24 the railway 
guards at Kharagpur came out on strike. The engine drivers 
were displeased by attempts to use them to break the strike on 
the neighbouring line. Here, however, the strike lasted only 24 
hours; a committee representing the Calcutta authorities and 
employers (the Peace Committee) promised to satisfy the 
strikers’ demands to withdraw the decision on wage cuts, limit 
fines and introduce new insurance fund rules.” But then a very 
definite strike danger arose on the Oudh-Rohilkhand Railway 
and the Assam-Bengal Railway.” 

On November 24, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
addressed a special message to the authorities, proposing that a 
Conciliation Board be set up after the pattern of conciliation 
boards in Britain, to negotiate a settlement of the conflict. The 
following day the central authorities gave their approval. On 
November 28, 1907, the railwaymen agreed to call off the strike 
and present their demands to the Conciliation Board. Cawn- 
pore railwaymen resumed work on the same conditions.“ 

This big strike on the East India Railway thus lasted ten 


30 Times of India, Nov. 23, 1907, pp. 4-6. 
' 31 Ibid., Nov. 30, 1907, p. 4. 
32 Ibid., Nov. 30, 1907, p. 4. 
33 Ibid., Nov. 30, 1907, p. 6; Dec. 7, 1907, p. 4. 
34 Ibid., Nov. 30, 1907, pp.4-6. 
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days—November 18-28, 1907. During this period normal railway 
communication was cut of between Calcutta, the headquarters- 
of the Viceroy, and the rest of India. It was a serious blow to 
the prestige of British rule—a blow which undermined the be- 
lief in its might. 

The November strike on the East India Railway, although 
mainly of British and Anglo-Indian railwaymen and for purely 
economic demands, was not completely isolated from the 
national-liberation movement. In our opinion, such a strike- 
could take place only under conditions provided by the strength- 
ening of this movement. But the most important thing was: 
that this ten-day strike was a tangible demonstration to all strata 
of Indian society, especially in Eastern India, of the great 
power of mass proletarian action. The Indian workers showed 
their sympathy for the strike, and the Calcutta Extremists gave- 
it their support. 

The strike of British and Anglo-Indian engine drivers and- 
railway guards on the East India Railway had its links with the 
rising dissatisfaction among the Indian railwaymen, and these 
too began to move. On December 21, 1907, a strike began on 
the East-Bengal Railway. This time it was Indian engine 
drivers, firemen and brakesmen who struck for higher wages.” 
The strike paralysed freight trains. The authorities at once- 
called for troops. British soldiers were ordered to take the- 
places of the strikers and get the trains moving. The 600 men 
who had started the strike were discharged. Penalties rained- 
down on the Indian railwaymen. By the beginning of 1908 the- 
strike virtually ended.* 

The strike movement in 1905, 1906 and 1907 became an: 
almost universal and permanently acting factor with which both 
the British colonial authorities and the propertied classes of 
India had to reckon very seriously. The Extremist newspaper“ 
Bande Mataram wrote in September 1907: 

Strikes have now come to be very common. It is very 

significant that they synchronised with the birth of the- 

Swadeshi spirit in the country, and have since then come- 


35 Ibid., Dec. 28, 1907, p. 10. 
36 Ibid., Jan. 4, 1908, p. 7. 
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to stay. The people that have learned to be self-respecting 
are bound to be some day or another alive to the supreme 
necessity of freedom for the well-being of a nation. And 
once they have realised this necessity, the struggle for free- 
dom will cease to be sectional and isolated. It therefore 
behoves the Nationalists to take the strikes in hand and 
turn them to account.” 
“The Extremists regarded the proletariat as an important force 
-in the struggle for India’s freedom. 
The actions of Indian workers and pressure from Lanca- 
-shire compelled the colonial authorities to study the labour pro- 
-blem. On December 17, 1906, the Textile Factory Labour 


Commitee was set up to study the textile workers’ conditions. 


Mn its report, presented on June 1, 1907, it proposed limiting 
working hours to 12 a day, 72 a week. The report confirmed 
the harsh exploitation of the proletariat, and made a special 
‘point of the appalling housing conditions of the workers.” 

It is worth while to note that the British employers in Bom- 
-bay and Cawnpore opposed the recommendation to limit the 
-working day to 12 hours. The Bombay Millowners’ Association 
thad twice adopted decisions on a 12-hour day, but its members 
-evaded carrying them out.” The selfish interests of both British 
and Indian capitalists led them to oppose sharply any limita- 
tion of working hours. 

The intensified strike movement in 1906 and 1907 com- 
-pelled the colonial authorities to investigate the conditions of 

the Indian proletariat in other industries besides textiles. The 
Factory Labour Commission was set up at the end of 1907, 
-under the chairmanship of Morrison.” 

The Indian manufacturers, giving evidence before the Com- 
‘mission, clearly showed their class unity against the proletariat. 
“The overwhelming majority of them were against any interfer- 
‘ence by the authorities and any limitation of hours, insisting 


37 Ibid., Sept. 21, 1907, p. 8. 

38 See East India (Textile Factories). Report of the Textile Factory 
‘Labour Committee, 1906, London, 1907. 

39 Times of India, June 8, 1907, pp. 11,15. 

40 IFLC, Vol. I, p. 2. 
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that the operatives should work from sunrise to sunset." A pro- 
minent Indian businessman of those years, V. D. Thackersey, a 
member of the Commission, expressed this opinion of the 
Indian national bourgeoisie in his minute of dissent.* 

The Chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Association (a 
British East India manufacturers’ organisation) also opposed any 
limitation of working hours.“ A British factory owner from 
Agra bluntly declared that although in Britain the trade unions 
had a say in fixing working hours, he did not wish to see sucl: 
organisations in India." When it was a matter of exploiting the 
proletariat to the maximum degree, Indian capitalists and 
British capitalists operating in India were in full agreement. 

While representatives of the bourgeoisie wished to retain 
long working hours, the workers struggled to shorten them. It 
was this question which was the focus of the class struggle _ 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat in India at that 
time. The Indian workers’ demand for shorter hours was re- 
flected in the report of the Factory Labour Commission, 
although little attention was paid to the clarification of the 
workers’ opinion. The references to their demands, included in 
the Committee's report and evidence, are the following: 
Ahmedabad weavers demanded a reduction of working hours. 
Similar demands were put forth on behalf of the workers at 
many Bombay enterprises by the Bombay jobbers. The weavers 
and spinners at the Cawnpore mills also asked for a working 
day limited to 12 hours. Statements by workers and persons 
connected with them show that the Calcutta workers unani- 
mously called for a reduction in working hours at factories. 
One witness referred to a meeting of 500 Calcutta workers who 
demanded a shorter day in view of the deleterious effect of long 
hours of work on health. A reduction of the working day to 12 
hours was demanded by workers in Delhi.“ 

The findings of the Labour Commission provided additional 


41 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 157. 

42 Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 75-79. 

43 Ibid., Vol. IL, p. 244. 

44 Ibid., p. 170. 

AS Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 28, 156, 218, 270-271, 278, 400. 
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evidence of the growing contradictions between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat. These contradictions began noticeably to 
affect the stand taken by sections of the big Indian bourgeoisie, 
who feared mass actions by the working class, feared its orga- 
nisational development which threatened to end the unrestrict- 
ed exploitation of the proletariat. Naturally, the Moderates, 
closely connected as they were with the big bourgeoisie, especi- 
ally in Western India, had no desire at that time to make use 
of the working class even to wrest concessions from the colonial 
authorities. 


3. The Punjab Events of 1907 


A most important sign of further development in the 
national-liberation movement was that it transcended the 
bounds of the Swadeshi movement in a number of instances, 
partly due to the development of the Swadeshi movement itself. 
It is indicative that after the Calcutta session of the Indian 
National Congress which proclaimed the Swaraj slogan, Tilak, 
the leader of the Extremists, began to consider the plan of ex- 
panding the Swadeshi movement into a tremendous passive 
resistance campaign to intensify the struggle against colonial 
tule.“ The further development of the national-liberation 
movement, its expansion beyond the Swadeshi bounds, was in- 
separably linked up with the increased activity of the Extrem- 
ists, the growth of their influence and the rising popularity of 
the Swaraj slogan. It was the Extremists, led by Tilak, who 
began to advocate with increasing zeal the extension of the 
boycott principle to all spheres of public life and also massive 
violation of British laws, which meant further stiffening of 
resistance to colonial rule. The energetic struggle for Swaraj, 
ie. self-government, an idea they had advanced previously, was: 
the logical culmination of the Extremists’ patriotic efforts. 

Among the first and most important concrete signs that 
Swadeshi had outgrown itself, were the Punjab events of May 
1907. In addition to all else, they plainly indicated new trends 
in the labour movement: the Indian workers had become active 
participants in militant actions against colonial rule. 


46 D. V. Tahmankar, op. cit., p. 125. 
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At the beginning of 1907, the centre of the anti-imperialist 
struggle shifted temporarily from Bengal to the Punjab. No 
small part in arousing the people's fighting spirit in that part of 
the country was played by the Swadeshi movement, particularly 
the boycott of imported sugar. 

The arrest of the publisher of The Punjabee on a charge 
of sedition caused one of the first outbursts of resentment in the 
province.” The paper had carried an article protesting against 
begar—compulsory labour, and cited a case when two peasants 
had died of exhaustion while working for an official.” On 
February 22, 1907, a protest demonstration against the trial of 
the owner and publisher of this paper was held in Lahore, with 
students, lawyers and other townspeople taking part. It was 
supported by the population of a number of other towns in dis- 
tricts far off in the Punjab. A meeting of 3000, held in Madras, 
for instance, adopted a resolution of protest against the trial of 
the publisher. A similar meeting was held in Calcutta.* 

On April 16, 1907, a huge crowd cheered the defendants 
when they were taken from the court-house to the prison. There 
was a clash with the police and several demonstrators were 
arrested.” 

Just as in Bengal and other parts of India, the most widely 
varied classes and sections of Indian society played their part 
in the anti-colonial movement in the Punjab. But unlike else- 
where, here it was the peasants and small landowners who were 
the first to react. The increase in the land tax carried out by 
Kitchin, a British official, at the end of 1906, the increase in 
other land taxation, in irrigation and other payments exacted. 
from the peasants, were bound to cause dissatisfaction, The 
new act limiting the rights of landowners in areas of settlement 
colonies, especially the Chenab colony, caused still greater 
unrest in the Punjab countryside." In addition, there were 
rumours about a revision of rights to hold landed property, 
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which greatly disturbed both peasants and landowners. All this 
took place against a background of dire poverty aggravated 
by thirteen years of almost constant crop failures. The suffer- 
ings of the people were further aggravated by an epidemic of 
plague which, according to official data, caused a death roll of 
65,000 weekly in the province.” 

A social organisation of Bombay considered that the dis- 
orders in the Punjab were caused by the actions of the authori- 
ties themselves. It wrote: 

In the Punjab it is various government measures, such as 
Colonisation and Land Alienation Amendment acts, in- 
creased canal rates of the Bari Doab Canal, increased land 
revenue at Rawalpindi, the difference of policy in prosecut- 
ing The Punjabee (a local newspaper—A.L.) and not pro- 
ceeding against the Civil and Military Gazette (a mouth- 
piece of British bureaucracy in the Punjab—A.L.), the 
severity of the sentence on The Punjabee, which are all 
obviously the causes for a great deal of excitement and 
unrest.” 


It is not surprising that with such widespread discontent 
in the Punjab, the most radical element of the Indian 
fighters for independence, the Extremists, should have gain- 
ed great popularity. There is evidence that Ajit Singh, 
one of the leading Punjabi Extremists, wielded great influence 
over the peasants, especially the agricultural labourers.* In 
February 1907 he organised an Indian Patriots’ Association 
which worked mainly for the amelioration of the peasants.* 

In April 1907 the smothered exasperation of various strata 
of the Punjabi population against the predatory policy of the 
colonial authorities began to break out in open actions against 
them. People began to attend meetings of various kinds. On 
April 7, 1907, for instance, 12,000 peasants of Lahore District 
gathered at a protest meeting in Bari Doab against increased 
irrigation taxes.“ According to British newspapers, peasants 
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began coming into town to listen to political agitators. In April 
1907, for instance, 500 came on a single day to a meeting called 
by Ajit Singh: after, the meeting they armed themselves with 
sticks. Ajit Singh told a meeting in Rawalpindi on April 21: 

Brothers, we are 29 crores, they (the British—A.L.) are 1% 

lakhs, Admitted, they have guns, but these can be blown 

away by the breath of 29 crores and for themselves we 
have our fists. I met a Russian once and he said to me: 

1% lakhs are ruling 29 crores. This is preposterous. Gov- 

ernment is a great liar and tyrant, do not expect sympathy 

from it. Its only object is to obtain money. 

Ajit Singh also mentioned facts illustrating the increased 
taxation, the indifference of the authorities to the sufferings of 
the starving, and called on Indians to unite. Other speakers: 
denounced the increased land taxes, water rates and compul- 
sory labour. A patriotic poem was recited at the meeting, call- 
ing the people to struggle against the British.” j 

A police attempt to intimidate the speakers only stirred up — 
anger in the town. The next day two or three thousand came- — 
out on a demonstration in Rawalpindi, in protest against the- 
police action. The police dispersed the demonstrators but they 
soon gathered again and were joined by the men from the rail- 
way workshops, who downed tools. Despite all repressive 
measures the unrest in the city continued. On May 2, troops 
called out to disperse a demonstration of seven or eight thou- 
sand met with resistance. The demonstrators defended them- 
selves with sticks and stones. Demonstrations and meetings- 
also took place in Lahore, Amritsar and other towns, often end- 
ing in clashes with the police. Official data put the number of 
meetings in the province from March 1 to May 1 at 28.” 

The imperialists were alarmed not so much by the meet- 
ings and demonstrations in the towns as by the spread of dis- 
affection to army units consisting of Punjabis—a specific feature- 
of the liberation movement in the Punjab in 1907.” This was: 
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cone of the main areas for recruiting Indian soldiers for the 
colonial army, and the unrest in the Punjab weakened a most 
important instrument of imperialist rule—the armed forces. 

The dissatisfaction caused by increased taxes spread to the 
Indian army units, since the rank-and-file had been drawn from 
the peasantry. According to Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the British 
authorities and possibly the Commander-in-Chief Lord Kitch- 
ener were seriously disturbed by the situation. They also had 
grave apprehensions of mass outbreaks on May 10, 1907, the 
50th anniversary of the Sepoy uprising.” 

To quell the rising movement, the British authorities, apart 
from their repressive measures, were compelled to make certain 
concessions. The Viceroy did not sign the bill on land colony 
legislation, which would have given the local authorities wide 
powers to interfere in peasant affairs and would have enforced 
stricter regulations in the renting of state land.“ This some- 
what pacified the Punjabi peasants, and brought declarations of 
Joyalty from the landlords.“ 

The Punjab correspondent of The Englishman stressed the 
importance of cancelling the latest land taxation measures if 
open disturbances in the Indian army units stationed in the 
Punjab were to be averted: 


At the beginning of this year the native officers.... urged 
that unless the provisions of the Canal Colonies Legislation 
were vetoed they could not answer for the loyalty of the 
Native Army in the Punjab. The commanding officers 
confidentially told His Excellency Lord Kitchener that un- 
less the Canal Colony Legislation was vetoed and Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh arrested they could not answer 
for the loyalty of the native army in the Punjab. 


By threatening to resign, Lord Kitchener secured the arrest 
of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, and a veto on the land colony 
legislation. 
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Another British paper, the Pioneer, soothed the Indian 
landlords by saying the rumours about a revision of their rights 
were false. 

In other parts of Northern India British apprehensions of 
another ‘Sepoy mutiny’ were very real. In Delhi, for instance, 
there was considerable opposition in April 1907 to raising muni- 
cipal taxes. According to Keir Hardie, Labour M.P. who 
wisited India, 

as May 10th approached, the agitation against the munici- 

pal assessment in Delhi still continuing, the military 

authorities made up their minds for the worst. The gates 
of Delhi were strongly guarded by military patrols, and no 

Indian was allowed to pass out or in after dark.“ 

The fear among the British Sahibs was so great that on 
‘May 10 they easily fell into a panic in Delhi.* 

The colonial authorities began to take harsh measures 
against the Punjabis. In Rawalpindi alone 45 men were 
arrested by May 12. In Lahore Lala Lajpat Rai, one of the 
most prominent men in the Indian National Congress, was 
arrested and deported to Burma without investigation or trial— 
secretly, in a sealed car. His arrest and deportation caused a 
fresh wave of indignation not only in the Punjab, but through- 
out India. Merchants in Lahore and Poona (Maharashtra) 
closed their shops in protest.“ Big protest meetings were 
held in the south—in Coimbatore (Madras province) and 
also in Rangoon, Burma.” Soon afterwards the colonial 
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police traced and arrested Ajit Singh, who was deported with- 
out trial to Burma with even greater precautions than in the 
case of Lala Lajpat Rai. A special ordinance was issued giving 
officials the right to ban any meetings in the Punjab and East 
Bengal” 

The rise of the liberation struggle in the Punjab was com- 
paratively short but very sharp. It was only the quick reaction 
of the authorities, who combined repressive measures against 
active fighters with concessions to the landowners, that enabled 
them to avert more drastic mass actions. The events in this 
part of India were’an important milestone in the rise of the 
national-liberation movement throughout the country in 1905-08. 

A characteristic feature of the Punjab events was the joint 
actions of the urban petty-bourgeoisie and workers against the 
colonial authorities, and the support given to these actions by 
some strata of the peasantry in the adjacent rural districts. 
They were brief and to a considerable extent spontaneous, but 
nevertheless constituted combined action by representatives of 
the main classes and strata of Indian society. 

` In the second half of 1907 the imperialists, alarmed by the 
spread of the liberation movement both in and outside Bengal, 
intensified their repressive measures. 

In Barisal, Bengal, the police quickly took advantage of 
the new ordinance to ban any and every kind of assembly. This, 
however, was not enough for them; the carrying of sticks after 
dark was also forbidden. The northern regions were flooded 
with police and troops. In May 1907 the authorities forbade 
the pupils and teachers of schools to take any part in politics.” 
Students were forbidden to take part in the Swadeshi movement 
on pain of expulsion from college, and colleges were threatened 
loss of grants for failure to implement this.” In June 1907 
meetings were banned in the Delhi District, the sixth in the 
Punjab to enforce the ordinance.” 

On June 3, the colonial authorities gave orders for stricter’ 
measures against newspapers and journals which “disseminate: 
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sedition and promote ill-will between classes”.* The purpose 
was to gag the Indian press. In July the police raided the 
offices of the Extremist paper Jugantar, seized the files and seal- 
ed up the premises.” An action was brought against the 
publisher, Bhupendranath Dutt. Pindi Das, publisher of the 
Gujranwala (Punjab) paper India, was brought before the court 
on the charge that he had attempted to seduce the native 
soldiers from their allegiance to duty.” Progressive Indian 
newspapers and their publishers began to be ruthlessly perse- 
cuted. This is not surprising, for the growth of the liberation 
movement had had its effect both on circulation and on the ` 
nature of the articles published. People had begun to take 
a greater interest in political events and in everything happen- 
ing in India and other countries. The number of copies of 
periodicals sent out by mail alone rose from 37 million in 1904- 
05 to 44 million in 1906-07.” 

The increase in the popularity of the democratic press 
which presented the views of the Extremists was particularly 
marked, There was a sharp rise in the circulation of Tilak’s 
publications: the Mahratta rose to 11,000 and the Kesari to 
twice that number”. But the well-known Extremist paper 
Jugantar beat all records with a circulation reaching 50,000.” 
It must be remembered that the number of papers published in 
India lagged far behind the number of readers. 

The liberation movement did not die down; it continued to 
grow, and the ideas of the Extremists steadily gained ground. 
among the population. In June 1907, for instance, the inhabi- 
tants of Kakinada, Andhra, came out against the colonial autho- 
rities, Fresh repressive measures by the latter brought 
strengthened resistance from the Indians. B. C. Pal and other 
leading Extremists called on the people to disregard the restric- 
tions imposed by British laws and to oppose the colonial autho- 
rities with .greater energy. As he put it, “Indians could not 
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work out their own economic salvation unless they had political 
power and could themselves legislate. 


4, Anti-National Role of Zamindars 


The rise of a mass movement in the first half of 1907 
(especially in the Punjab and Bengal) and the subsequent deve- 
lopment of the liberation struggle alarmed the Indian land- 
lords. The feudal elements saw a menace to their own interests 
and hastened to help the authorities crush the movement. The 
official announcement in the middle of 1906 by the authorities 
refusing to implement certain measures outlined by Lord 
Curzon, which would have limited the rights of princes and 
other ‘ruling’ feudal lords, increased their zeal." Immediately 
after the events in the Punjab the Maharaja of Kashmir expelled 
from his State agitators suspected of stirring up disaffection.” 
This brought him a special telegram of congratulation from the 
Viceroy. In the State of Travancore in the south, a Lahore 
lecturer was deported for anti-British propaganda.“ 

On May 19, feudal lords organised a meeting in Patiala, 
and got a resolution carried sharply denouncing all ‘subversive’ 
activities and praising British rule. The chief priest of the main 
Sikh'temple, the Golden Temple of Amritsar, in a message to all 
Sikhs denounced agitation and seditious actions directed against 
British rule and appealed for loyalty to government.* Various 
organisations representing different sections of the feudal land- 
lords sent loyal addresses to the British authorities. 

Especially energetic support was rendered to the British in 
their efforts to crush the anti-colonial movement—particularly 
in its vital Swadeshi form—by the upper circles of the 
Moslem feudal landlords in Bengal. On October 16, 1906, 
when protest demonstrations against Partition swept Bengal, 
the Mullahs and Moslem landlords (the Nawab of Dacca and 
others) organised special Moslem meetings at which the Mullahs 
abused the ‘vile’ Hindus, lauded British rule to the skies and 
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defended the partition of Bengal.* The colonial authorities did 
everything to inflame Hindu-Moslem animosity, and tried to 
represent the retention or abolition of Partition as a struggle 
between Moslems and Hindus. Reports by colonial officials 
admitted that the agitation was at first directed against officials 
and Europeans, but later the Moslem clergy came out against 
Hindu dominance.* In this way part of the anti-colonial 
movement among the Moslems was diverted to religious dissen- 
sion. Towards the end of 1906 the Nawab of Dacca proposed 
a central organisation to protect the interests of Moslems.” 

On December 29, 1906, the All-India Muslim League was 
formed; it approved the partition of Bengal and condemned the 
boycott. The President of the League stated emphatically that 
the interests of the Moslems and the British authorities in India 
were identical, and spoke against anarchy.“ The first aim of 
the League, said a resolution adopted in Dacca, must be to pro- 
mote among Indian Moslems feelings of loyalty to the 
government.” 

The consolidation of forces by feudal Moslem leaders and 
their full support to colonial policy was accompanied almost at 
the same time by a coalescence of top-ranking Hindus, who 
likewise rejected progressive views. The Sri Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, a countrywide Hindu organisation, held a meet- 
ing in Calcutta at the end of December, which was attended 
by many prominent Hindu feudal lords from all parts of India. 
The Maharaja of Darbhanga presided.” 
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Relations between Hindus and Moslems in East Bengal 
were in many cases complicated by class contradictions. ln 
many areas the zamindars and moneylenders were predomi- 
nantly Hindus, while the peasants were mainly Moslems. The 
British authorities and the Moslem feudal lords made use of 
the anti-colonial and anti-landlord feeling among the peasants 
to fan hostility between Hindu and Moslem peasants. At the 
beginning of 1907 the colonial authorities, with the purpose of 
discrediting the boycott, claimed that it was this boycott which 
had caused Hindu-Moslem ‘antagonism’. The Indian news- 
papers, including one of the most prominent, the Calcutta 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, refuted these slanderous statements.” 

According to the British press, the boycott spread to the 
most outlying Bengal villages in 1907." The strength of the 
movement may be gauged from a statement made by a big 
merchant and banker in Narainganj: his trade in British goods 
had dropped from Rs. 1,800,000 to Rs. 600,000 owing to the 
boycott, and he had been forced to join the movement to avoid 
being expelled from his caste.* 

1907 saw intensified contradictions between peasants and 
landowners in Bengal. The Swadeshi movement exerted an 
influence on the peasants, and to some extent awakened their 
interest in public life. “Economic causes have also had their 
effect and the unrest has been increased by the failure of the 
harvest and the general poverty”, stated an official report from 
a Bengal district. This led the Namasudras (caste of share- 
croppers) to refuse to cultivate the land which they held on the 
old terms of dividing the crop; they claimed a larger share.” 
The first half of 1907 was marked by a rise in spontaneous 
efforts by the peasants to lessen feudal-landlord exploitation. 
The colonial authorities, however, tried to use the deep ferment 
in the villages to weaken the national-liberation movement. 
They had the support of the feudal-landlord sections, both 
Moslem and Hindu, although the support from the Hindu land- 
lords came somewhat later. 
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Amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Act adopted at the 
beginning of 1907 caused great excitement in the province. The 
amendments ‘simplified’ the collection of rent by the zamindars 
and were, as Mr. Bertram, a member of the Legislative Council, 
put it, a bribe on the part of government to the zamindars.” 

Encouraged by the authorities, the Moslem landlords and 
mullahs disseminated the poisonous seeds of communal enmity 
among the masses. At the end of February a Moslem meeting 
of 20,000 was held in the province; it was attended also by 
a considerable number of Marwaris, who were not of the 
Moslem religion but were deeply interested in trade in import- 
ed goods. The meeting passed a resolution supporting the 
partition of Bengal and condemning the boycott”. 

In April 1907, the big Moslem feudal lords and their press 
raised an alarm about what they called subversive activities by 
the Extremists in East Bengal, accusing the Hindus of teaching 
the use of arms, organising secret meetings, etc.” 

With the assistance of the feudal landlords and the Moslem 
clergy, the British imperialists were able to divert a consider- 
able part of the rising peasant movement into the channel of 
religious influence. The lack of contact among the peasants 
and especially the tenacity of medieval prejudices, strong reli- 
gious domination, and the lack of a peasant organisation and 
leadership enabled the imperialists and landlords to prevent 
the development of a movement most dangerous for themselves. 

Religious dissension, artificially fanned by the imperialists 
and the reactionary feudal forces, bore bloody fruit. In the last 
ten days of April there were clashes between Hindus and 
Moslems in Jamalpur. Serious clashes also took place in 
Mymensingh. Panic seized some of the towns in East Bengal.” 
Reactionary forces incited dissatisfied peasants and other sec- 
tions of the working population to fratricidal conflict. The 
British utilised the conflicts they themselves had provoked to 
intimidate the population and persecute the freedom fighters.” 
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The imperialists and the reactionary Indian feudal land- 
owners did manage to prevent the development of the peasant 
movement in Bengal, but discontent was still widespread in the: 
countryside. 

The peasant unrest markedly affected the attitude of the 
Hindu zamindars in Bengal. On the eve of the second anniver- 
sary of Swadeshi, the big Bengal zamindars published a Mani- 
festo calling for loyalty to government. It bore the signatures: 
of 107 of the biggest feudal lords in Bengal, including all the 
Maharajas, ten of the most influential Rajas, three knights and 
twenty-eight Rai Bahadurs. Other reports say the Manifesto 
was signed by 200 prominent feudal lords, such as the Maha- 
rajas of Darbhanga, Burdwan, Dinajpur, Mymensigh and 
Kasimbazar, as well as Chandra Mohan Tagore, Raja Pyari 
Mohan Mukerji, Sir Gurudas Banerji and others. This docu- 
ment made no mention of the boycott or of the Swadeshi move- 
ment, of which these landlords had previously declared them- 
selves adherents. The Indian Spectator said the Manifesto. 
marked the beginning of a much needed change in Bengal. 

This expression of loyalty by the feudal landlord class in: 
1907 had its reasons. Certain sentiments of opposition to gov- 
ernment which had existed among various landlord groups in 
different parts of the country began to evaporate very quickly 
as the mass movement grew and repressive measures by the 
authorities grew with it. The major part of the ‘frondeur’ land- 
lords gradually cooled towards a movement which was becoming 
dangerous for them, And the British authorities did not ignore 

+ these loyal messages; they took steps to draw the feudal land- 
lord groups on to their side. 

The aim of winning over top-ranking Indians of the pro- 
pertied class was unambiguously expressed in a reform bill 
introduced by Lord Minto: 
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No scheme of constitutional reform would meet the real 
requirements of the present time which did not make ade- 
quate provision for representing the landed aristocracy of 
India, the mercantile and industrial classes, and the great 
body of modern men who, under existing conditions, have- 
no sufficient inducement to enter political life and find but 
little scope for the exercise of their legitimate influences.” 

Commenting on the constitutional reform bill, an Indian. 

newspaper of moderate views wrote: 


The large landowner was till the other day the butt of offi- 
cial denunciation; now he is the pillar of the State and him 
we should all fall down and worship.” 

This was actually a very apt definition; from that time on- 
wards the big feudal landlords became the devoted social 
buttress of the British imperialists. Before this, too, they had 
supported the colonialists, displaying oppositional tendencies- 
only in individual cases. In this respect 1906-07 was a turning. 
point: after that period landlord opposition as a more or less” 
independent phenomenon vanished from Indian history. The 
wealthy feudal lords now gave their fullest support to the colo- 
nial authorities who, for their part, did not encroach on feudal 
privileges. 

In September 1907 a special press communique was: 
released to set the Bengal zamindars’ minds at rest, and assure: 
them that there would be no changes in the land assessment. . 
It said: 

There is no truth whatever in the rumour that questions: 

affecting the permanent settlement in Bengal are under the 

consideration of government. It would not have been 
necessary to take any notice of the absurd reports in circu- 
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lation but for the numerous references to the matter which 

have appeared in the press. 

The British programme of reforms, despite its meagreness, 
had its own effect upon the stand of the Moderates. 


5. Split between Moderates and Extremists 


As stated above, in the second half of 1907 a defini e 
change took place in the attitude of the wealthy Indian upper 
classes to the national-liberation movement. Shortly before, a 
considerable section of these classes had been fairly sympa- 
thetic, hoping that the movement would help them to gain 
definite concessions from the colonial authorities. But the 
intensified struggle of the working class for its economic rights 
alarmed the big bourgeoisie, and expressions of peasant dis- 
satisfaction horrified the opposition-minded zamindars in Ben- 
gal. These sections feared further spread of the mass move- 
ment and began to draw away from it, displaying keen interest 
in those ‘constitutional’ changes which the colonial authorities 
were compelled to promise under pressure. 

With regard to rank-and-file participants in the national- 
liberation movement, however, the authorities resorted to harsh 
persecution. In May 1907 they augmented the punitive detach- 
ments in East Bengal and launched repressive measures on a 
large scale, British newspapers hastened to declare that paci- 
fication was in sight. Within a month, however, a Times of 
India correspondent, after a visit to the ‘regions of unrest’, came 
to the conclusion that the situation had not improved and the 
boycott still continued. 
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In the inland districts of East Bengal the British authorities 
felt very insecure. An extremely interesting picture of the 
behaviour of the roughneck police in the villages of this area 
was given by a Times of India correspondent. He admitted: 

There was a time when the lalpagriwalla (police cons- 

table—A.L.) was a real object of fear in every village. He 

abused his authority, doubtless took bribes and extorted 
money. The Indian sub-inspectors (higher police rank— 

A.L.) acted as tyrants, but today it is they who go in fear 

and trembling, taking their orders from the local boycott 

committees, and hindering, instead of helping, any attempt 
to inquire into assault or other Swadeshi cases. 


Here the correspondent touched upon an extremely im- 
portant point, although he presented it from his own angle. In 
rural areas the organisations known as Samitis which arose for 
implementing the boycott in Bengal came to acquire certain 
features of local administrative organs in a number of cases. 
They forbade the purchase of imported goods and their mem- 
bers saw to it that such decisions were obeyed; they fined any 
who failed to carry out the boycott and kept order in their 
localities, These organisations were born of the mass anti- 
colonial struggle and enjoyed the support of the people. They 
were still in their infancy, but they represented a very serious 
threat to government. 

This peculiar dual power which developed in 1907 in 
a number of Bengal’s inland districts where the Swadeshi move- 
ment was especially widespread, alarmed the colonial authori- 
ties quite seriously. As they saw it, in such cases repressive 
measures were the only remedy. In Barisal the British officials 
tried to defame these national organisations, accusing the 
‘national volunteers’ of criminal offences. 

A Calcutta court gave B. C. Pal, the leader of the Bengal 
Extremists, a six months’ prison sentence for refusing to testify 
in the Bande Mataram case.” 

Mass arrests became an everyday occurrence in the city. 
The fight against the colonial raj, however, continued. A pro- 
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test meeting was held on Sunday, September 15, in Calcutta; 
it was addressed by Liaquat Husain, a prominent political 
leader of extremist views, who called for the continuation of 
the boycott. 

On the evening of September 17 a huge meeting of handi- 
craftsmen was addressed by Banerji who called upon his audi- 
ence to drive traitors from their ranks and “not abandon the 
Swadeshi movement for fear of being imprisoned, deported or 
hanged.” 

People who took part in these meetings were persecuted.” 
According to Keir Hardie, who visited East Bengal at the end 
of 1907, the number of police in Mymensingh made it reminis- 
cent of a town under siege. Keir Hardie destroyed the myth 
of Moslem non-participation in the liberation struggle; he him- 
self had heard Moslems together with Hindus shouting the 
Bande Mataram slogan so hated by the colonial authorities.” 

In an effort to combat the liberation movement more effec- 
tively, the authorities replaced the provisional ordinance by a 
law on the prohibition of subversive meetings, which gave the 
police the right to forbid meetings and to control those that 
were permitted." 

After an attempt on the life of Mr. Allen, a British official, 
the police began man-to-man searches which culminated in 
robbery and manhandling of the inhabitants of the Bengal town 
where this incident took place. Panic seized the population. 


Even official figures give the number of families who fled the: 


town as 200." 

Nevertheless, prolonged repression and intimidation of the 
population failed to destroy the organisational forms which had 
arisen at the beginning of the movement. References to the 
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‘national volunteers’ constantly occurred in the press. The in- 
fluence of this organisation can be seen from the following: on 
Ardhadai Mela day, a big holiday, the national volunteers in 
Calcutta to all intents and purposes ran the city, carrying out 
the functions of the police. They kept order and took charge 
of the festival, in which a million participated.” 

Towards the end of 1907 the situation, already dangerous 
for the colonial regime, became still worse. This could be seen, 
among other things, from the increase in repressive actions, and 
the articles in the Indian press. An article in the Marathi 
journal Vihari of September 16, 1907, is in our view of particu- 
lar interest. In clear, unambiguous words it posed the question 
o? the ways through which independence should be gained: 

The principal question is how is this independence to be 
acquired? At first people thought it could be acquired by 
convincing government by means of argumentation. But 
supplications, petitions, and profound prostrations are not 
the real means of acquiring the rights of self-government. 
People are now convinced that for that purpose keener 
weapons must be employed. Accordingly, during the past 
two years people have directed their attention to 
Swadeshi, boycott, national education and such other 
means which are at least more powerful than supplications 
and profound prostration. The present attitude of govern- 
ment by itself, attests their might. Nevertheless they are 
not the real, virtually the ultimate means of acquiring inde- 
pendence, The ultimate means of acquiring independence 
is the sword. 

The writer of this article thus traced the development of 
the means and methods of struggle for independence. He 
rejected and scoffed at the means favoured by the Moderates, 
and showed that Swadeshi and similar methods were at that 
time the most widespread forms of the liberation struggle. He 
indicated plainly, however, that there were more effective and 
more highly developed forms. But at this time he did not call 
on India to unsheathe the sword. On the contrary, he wrote: 
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Before unsheathing the sword for independence, what 

is impractical has to be considered, the comparative 

strength and weakness of the contending parties have to be 
thought over, the whole nation has to go mad with thoughts 
of independence.” 

For armed struggle, careful preparations must be made, 
and it can be successful only when the idea of independence 
has seized the whole nation—this is the only conclusion to be 
drawn from these lines. The author did not consider that the 
time was then ripe in India for this form of struggle. But he 
had no doubt that “eventually the sword itself has to be un- 
sheathed”. 

The British imperialists did everything to prevent such a 
development of events. Repressive measures against leaders of 
the liberation movement continued. A British court gave a 
three-year prison sentence to Liaquat Husain, a Bengali 
patriot.” They arrested such freedom fighters as the editor of 
the Vihari and crushed mass actions. On August 7, 1907, rein- 
forced police forces patrolled the Calcutta streets. Police 
officers attended all meetings held to mark the second anniver- 
sary of the boycott and took notes of all the speeches." But 
this time, not even the Moderates refused support to the 
Swadeshi movement.”” 

It has already been stated that the serious differences 
between the Moderates and the Extremists were sharply accen- 
tuated owing to the course of events throughout 1907. The 
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Moderates began to withdraw from the liberation movement, 
which now alarmed them, while the Extremists, whose popula- 
rity was rapidly rising, steered for a further spread of the broad 
national-liberation struggle. After the Calcutta session of the 
Congress the paths of the Moderates and Extremists divided. 
“The more moderate elements inside the Congress had become 
extremely alarmed at the turn of events (at the Calcutta 
session—A.L.)”.™ 

After the session the leaders of Moderates and Extremists: 
launched broad propaganda campaigns, expounding their views. 
all over the country. Especial energy was displayed by the 
Extremists and their leader Tilak. Tilak’s articles were printed 
in publications issued in Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 
Benares, Lahore, Madras and various other towns. His sarcastic- 
definition of the Indian Constitution as a criminal code became 
widespread. ‘Tilak travelled widely, addressing meetings, ex- 
plaining and popularising the Extremists’ ideas. He laid great ~ 
stress on Swadeshi as a means of struggle and a means of raising 
the people’s standard of living.™ 

The differences between the Moderate and Extremist poli- 
tical trends became glaring towards the end of 1907, when the 
question of electing a Congress President for the year came to 
the fore. The Congress Reception Committee met in Nagpur 
on August 31, with 800 members attending. The Extremists 
nominated Tilak, but he got only 26 votes. The great majority 
of the delegates were Moderates, and their candidate was Rash. 
Bihari Ghosh.” 

On September 22 the Moderates called a session of the 
committee to re-elect the Executive, which had an Extremist 
majority.“ But 2000 Nagpur students and handicraftsmen who 
came to the meeting angrily opposed the policy of the Mode- 
rates. As a result of the clash which followed the Moderates. 
walked out from the hall. The Moderate right wing now openly 
took the line of parting of the ways. Some members, such as 
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H. A. Wadia, demanded outright that the Extremists be 
-expelled.* The Moderates did all in their power to transfer 
the 1907 session from Nagpur, an industrial town where the 
population had shown warm sympathy for the Extremists, to 
the more placid town of Surat. It was here that the Recep- 
tion Committee decided to elect Rash Bihari Ghosh President 
-of the Congress for 1907. 

The Nagpur events and the obvious efforts of the Mode- 
“rates to weaken the influence of the Extremists in every con- 
-ceivable way rapidly deepened the split. The break between 
the two groups began to affect the struggle against colonial 
‘rule. Demonstrations and meetings were held in Calcutta on 
October 17, 1907, the second anniversary of the partition 
.of Bengal. The meetings of the Bengal Moderates, with Moti- 
Jal Ghosh in the chair, were held separately from those led by 
the Extremists (Liaquat Husain, Joti Lal, and Lalit Mohun 
-Ghoshal).’” 

The break between the Extremists and Moderates was 
finally consummated on a nation-wide scale at the Surat session 
.of the National Congress in 1907. The Moderates were against 
intensifying the struggle, which meant that in essence they 
withdrew farther from the mass liberation movement, which 
‚continued to grow. This inevitably brought about a split 
‘between the Extremists, who proclaimed and ideologically 
expressed the rising anti-colonial mood of the people, and the 
Moderates. This, however, should by no means lead to the 
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conclusion that the Moderates ceased to oppose the colonial 
regime. They continued to demand reforms, etc. The oppo- 
sition views of the Moderates could be seen from Rash Bihari 
Ghosh’s presidential address. He denounced the government's 
repressive measures of 1907, termed the partition of Bengal as 
part of the ‘divide and rule’ policy, accused the British officials 
of deliberately fanning religious hatred, and pinned the main 
responsibility for this policy on Lord Curzon, But at the same 
time he spoke of the need to help government in preparing for 
reforms. 

Ghosh warned the British that the influence of the Extrem- 
ists was increasing. The delay in reforms, he said, was winning 
more people over to Extremist views. As he put it: 

If the authorities had gained on their side the Moderates 

by gradually preparing the country to acquire the status of 

a self-governing state or a federation of states under the 

supreme rule of Britain, they would fully destroy the new 

party (the Extremists—A.L.) and the ominous shadow over- 
hanging the future of our country would disappear.” 

This was actually a direct offer to help the authorities fight 
the Extremists. But, as Ghosh admitted, the bureaucracy, in 
other words the British officials, made no difference between 
those who believed in reforms and those who refused to have 
anything to do with the authorities. He also criticised the 
appointment of a Council of Notables, a sign of certain contra- 
dictions between the big Indian bourgeoisie and the feudal 
lords. 

Ghosh paid considerable attention in his address to the two 
groups in the Congress. He said some of the Congress mem- 
bers had lost faith in constitutional methods of struggle, the 
only ones approved by the Congress. He appealed for rejec+ 
tion of intolerant idealism and a policy of passive resistance, 
and for unity to attain common aims: extension of Indian 
participation in government offices and increased influence on 
legislative meetings, reduction of the heavy burden of military 
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expenditure, limitation of land taxes and the reunion of Bengal. 
The President of the Congress also spoke in his address of the- 
need to attract the sympathy of the British public, and to orga- 
nise propaganda in Britain itself against colonial bureaucracy 
and its methods of governing India. 

The Presidential Address of 1907 differed widely from. 
Dadabhoy Naoroji’s Address the previous year. It was far less» * 
militant and the demands were much more modest and vague. 
‘The main emphasis was placed on co-operation with the British 
authorities and the main attack, actually, was directed not 
against colonial rule but against the Extremists. The most 
important decisions of the Calcutta session—on Swadeshi, the- 
boycott and national education—were virtually rejected by the 
“Moderate leaders of the Surat session. The Moderates tried to 
‘strip the Calcutta resolutions of their fighting spirit on these- 
points, to subdue their anti-imperialist tone, thus breaking the- 
compromise reached in Calcutta. 

The undisguised anti-Extremist note of the Presidential 
Address at a time of aggravated contradictions between Extre- 
‘mists and Moderates could not but lead to very serious conse- 
“quences. The Congress session at Surat held its first meeting 
‘on December 26. Out of the total of 1,600 delegates, about 500 
held Extremist views.™ The first day was stormy. A speech by 
Surendranath Banerjea, a Moderate, was repeatedly interrupted 
«by angry shouts from delegates from Nagpur and the United 
Provinces, and some from Madras.“ 

The next day, an uproar broke out in the hall during the 
reading of the Presidential Address, caused by a dispute 
between Moderates and Extremists led by Tilak. It soon deve- 
loped into a general fight. The meeting was closed and the- 
police cleared the hall.™ 

The following day the Moderates called a separate confer- 
ence and declared constitutional methods of struggle for self-- 
government to be the foundation of the Congress programme. 
The Extremists issued their own Manifesto and held their owm 
meeting attended by a thousand, of whom 300 were Congress: 
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delegates. The Manifesto urged all those to unite who stood 
for development of the principles put forward at the Calcutta 
session of the Congress: Swaraj, Swadeshi, the boycott and 
national education, Tilak, addressing the meeting, said that in 
this period of repression the Moderates were backing out from 
their stand of the previous year. There were two trends in the 
Congress, he said, and the Extremist trend, although of recent 
origin, had gained great popularity within a few years.” 

The split in the Congress was complete. The blame has 
customarily been placed on the Extremists, but this opinion can 
hardly be called correct. As has already been stated, the 
Moderate leaders began to prepare for a split literally from the 
beginning of 1907. But this is not the main point. The ques- 
tion is: whom this benefited, whose interests were served by 
the split at this time. 

Tilak, the Extremist leader, expressed regret over the split, 
since it weakened the anti-colonial movement. But Rash Bihari 
Ghosh and Pherozeshah Mehta, right-wing leaders of the Mode- 
rates, were not much perturbed, since in their opinion the 
split would help to hasten the end of the Extremists." They 
were frightened by the mass scale the liberation struggle was 
assuming, They also condemned the Extremists’ demand for 
extending the boycott. They maintained that the great need 
at that time was painstaking work for a gradual improvement 
of all methods of government, and although self-government 
must remain the final aim, its achievement was “set very far off 
and not a thing they could hope or desire to attain to in the near 
future.” This was actually the rejection of the 1906 decisions. 

On April 18 and 19, 1908, a special committee appointed 
by the conference of Moderates embodied the Moderate ideas 
in the programme and constitution of the Congress. To keep 
the Extremists out of the Congress, the programme provided 
that each delegate must tender his written agreement with the 
aims of the Congress and pay Rs. 20 which limited the com- 
position of delegates, while the minimum age limit, 21 years, 
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deprived a section of the youth of the possibility of participat- 
ing in the work of Congress sessions.” 

With regard to this the Times of India wrote: “The Cal- 
cutta Extremist papers are violently dissatisfied with the com- 
munique issued by the secretaries to the Congress Convention. 
A charage of treachery is freely bandied about...” It is said, the 
paper continued, that it is necessary “to organise a counter 
movement and form a new independent Congress of real 
patriots.” Tilak, as leader of the Extremists, made a number 
of serious efforts to restore the unity of the Congress, and urged 
joint action with the Moderates. In Bengal this was achieved 
in some cases. But the Moderate leaders rejected the very idea 
of admitting the Extremists to the Congress, which they claim- 
ed, could only have a deplorable effect on Congress activities. 
In The Discovery of India Jawaharlal Nehru notes that 

in 1907 the clash came, resulting apparently in a victory 
for the old moderate section. But this had been won 
because of organisational control and the then narrow 
franchise of the Congress. There was no doubt that the 
vast majority of politically minded people in India favour- 
ed Tilak and his group. The Congress lost much of its 
importance, and interest shifted to other activities.’ 

The Congress, left in the hands of the Moderates, for 
a long time lost its former place in the country’s political life. 
As for the Extremists, the repression and persecution employed 
against them by the colonial administration prevented them 
from organising a separate party. It must not be forgotten, too, 
that the absence of class homogeneity in this political trend 
likewise rendered its organisational unification more difficult.” 

The policy of the Moderate leaders of the right wing 
hindered the organisational integration of the Congress 
and became a serious obstacle to further strengthening the 
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liberation struggle. It would be a mistake, however, to think 
that the Moderates left the anti-colonial movement fully and 
completely. The bulk of them continued to take part in the 
Swadeshi movement. Various Swadeshi meetings, exhibitions, 
etc., continued to be important means for rousing mass activity. 

The All-India Swadeshi Conference, with 500 taking part, 
was held on December 30, 1907, immediately after the Congress 
split. The chairman was Lala Lajpat Rai, who had not broken 
with the National Congress and had taken a conciliatory stand 
during the events which led to the split. He made an interest- 
ing speech. In the first place, he stated that Indians realised 
themselves as one people with a common tradition and common 
faith.” 

Lajpat Rai warned the gathering that their enemies were 
trying to disunite the people, that the latest move was to play 
off the Moderates and Extremists against each other. He 
implored the Moderates not to play into the hands of the com- 
mon foe. “It was not wisdom to give over the Extremists 
entirely and to submit to the persecution of government 
officials.” He also appealed to the Extremists not to be im- 
patient.” So Lajpat Rai, an active leader in the liberation 
movement, although not sharing all of the Extremist views, 
stressed the need for unity in face of repression by the autho- 
rities. 

The famine which affected many parts ef the country in 
1907 and the disasters it brought imperatively demanded ways 
and means to cope with it. The importance of the problem can 
be seen from the fact admitted even by British officials at the 
time—that famine swept a territory with a population of 49 
millions.” 

Lajpat Rai insisted that “one of the most effectual ways of 
meeting famine was the revival of industries.” This would 
require government aid, but that could never be obtained 
under the existing regime. The Swadeshi principle was to give 
preference to local commodities over imported ones: “The 
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furtherance of industries was a necessary counterpart of the 
Swadeshi movement.”* 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya declared in his speech that 
“the purchase of local production is the religious duty” of every 
Indian, whe in this way assisted his starving fellow country- 
men.“ The conference passed a resolution calling on all classes 
to unite in promoting the inauguration of new and revival of 
old Indian industries.“ 

In this period, too, the Swadeshi movement remained 
a very important form of the national-liberation movement. It 
still drew broad masses of the population into the liberation 
struggle. It is therefore not surprising that the colonial autho- 
tities hounded even those who were only slightly active in 
Swadeshi, not stopping at violence and utter disregard of law. 
Events in Mymensingh were typical. On the night of January 
3 and the following days the police made mass arrests and 
house-searches of inhabitants suspected of participation in or 
sympathy with the Swadeshi movement. The searches were 
usually accompanied by robbery and manhandling by the 
police. Police violence was directed mainly against local mer- 
chants, small employers and intellectuals,“ which once more 
confirmed the fact already noted that the bulk of those support- 
ing the Swadeshi movement belonged to the petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois circles of Indian society of that day. 

The growing differences between the Moderates and 
Extremists, followed by the split at the Surat Congress session, 
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were an important manifestation not only of the ideological 
struggle, but also of the organisational struggle within the 
national-liberation movement in relation to its further develop- 
ment. This movement was outgrowing the Swadeshi form of 
anti-colonial struggle, But it must not be forgotten that it was 
Swadeshi which created the conditions for raising the liberation 
struggle to a higher level. At the same time, the class contra- 
dictions within Indian society began to stand out more clearly. 

The Congress split in Surat did not halt the spread of the 
liberation movement, In fact, in some places new organisa- 
tional forms began to appear as a result of the activities of the 
Extremist Congressmen. On Tilak’s initiative, taluq associa- 
tions were formed in rural areas of Poona district in Maha- 
rashtra, A Poona district conference held after the formation 
of these organisations approved the basic resolution of the 
Extremists which the Moderates had rejected at Surat. Radical 
elements scored still bigger successes at the Bombay Provincial 
Conference, where the Extremists won the day completely. On 
Tilak’s initiative, the Conference passed a resolution demanding 
“full autonomous status for India”."* 

These instances clearly confirm the fact, previously stated, 
that the bulk of the participants in the liberation movement 
followed such leaders as Tilak. The Extremists of Maharashtra 
carried on energetic agitation for Swaraj and Swadeshi. 

The new forms of struggle against the use of alcoholic 
beverages proposed by Tilak were a big event in the public 
life of Western India. Volunteer detachments arose in Poona 
and picketed the wine shops with great success. The receipts 
from sales of liquor fell; this hit the Treasury, since excise 
receipts fell too. Picketing spread from Poona to other parts 
-of Maharashtra. In April 1908 the authorities ordered the 
police to use force against the pickets. This caused another 
-outburst of anger among the population which was manifested 
in big protest meetings.” Swadeshi flared up with fresh force 
‘in this part of the country. 

The further development of the liberation movement, as 
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it outgrew the old framework of struggle, was clearly mani- 
fested in the events which took place in the south of India at 
the beginning of 1908. 


6. Swadeshi Movement in the South 


Following Bengal, where the rise in the national-liberation 
movement began in 1905, the focus of active struggle against 
colonial power moved to the Punjab in April and May 1907, 
and to the south in March 1908. The eyes of the whole country 
were on the southern part of the Madras Presidency and the 
events taking place there. 

One of the fundamental reasons for the unrest in this 
region lay in the repressive actions of the British authorities 
against an Indian shipping company. In August 1906 the 
Swadeshi movement had given birth to the Swadeshi Steam 
Navigation Co., which opened regular service between Tuticorin 
and Colombo. According to the directors of the new 
company, the British India Steam Navigation Co. for many 
years had the sole monopoly of the Tuticorin-Colombo line.” 
The British ship owners met their Indian competitors with 
undisguised hostility. They lowered passenger and freight rates 
in order to drive the new company out of business. But here 
this old, well-tested method was ineffective. With the whole of 
India swept by Swadeshi, something more was needed. 

Competition between the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Co. 
and the British India Steam Navigation Co. rapidly developed 
from a purely economic issue into an important political one in 
that part of India. It was no coincidence that the Tuticorin 
representative of the Indian company, Chidambaram Pillay, an 
Extremist, was one of the most active and popular agitators for 
Swadeshi. He often addressed meetings and contacted workers 
at local British-owned factories. Just as in some other parts of 
India, radical representatives of the growing national bour- 
geosie in the South sought support in their struggle against 
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imperialism among the workers and other toiling groups of 
Indian society—small handicraftsmen, merchants, clerks, ete. 

The British shipowners and other representatives of British 
business waxed wrathful about “the successful Swadeshi pro- 
paganda of Chidambaram Pillay, which had resulted in the 
loss of business. ... These merchants had influenced the officials 
to take coercive measures to stop the preaching of the Swadeshi 
propaganda.” 

In February 1908 the atmosphere became tense in the areas 
around Tuticorin and Tinevelly. According to the Times of 
India, the speakers at meetings in Tuticorin made “abusive 
speeches against government, preaching sedition and rebel- 
lion.” It is indicative that the Extremist agitation found the- 
widest response and support among the mill-hands. From 
February 27, the paper reported, 1,000 operatives of the Coral 
Mills struck work and they have been parading the streets till 
late at night with shouts of ‘Bande Mataram.™ The authori- 
ties began bringing in police reinforcements. 

Increased colonial repression against participants in the 
liberation movement and in particular the arrest of Pillay and 
two of his comrades caused disturbances in the southern dis- 
tricts of the Madras Presidency. The authorities’ refusal to- 
allow Pillay out on bail, and a similar refusal to permit any 
public celebration of the release of Bepin Chandra Pal, added 
fuel to the fire. Actions by the workers played a tremendous 
part in developing the fight against imperialism. “From the 
time of the Coral Mills strike deep and extraordinary sympathy 
was evidenced towards the strikers by the people all over this: 
district (Tinevelly—A.L.) and the public mind was in a very 
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unsettled state”, wrote the Times of India. So even at that 
time the workers were becoming the most staunch participants 
in political actions against the British imperialists. 

In the middle of March the popular indignation over the 
sexcesses of the authorities reached its culminating point. Dis- 
turbances broke out in Tinevelly on the afternoon of the 14th, 
‘Merchants and others from Tuticorin who arrived in the morn- 
ing touched off the spark, They asked the local merchants to 
-close their shops so long as their leader Pillay was in prison. 
They eagerly agreed, and trade and traffic came to a standstill 
in the town. The common anger found expression in a 
demonstration. Three to four thousand came out on the streets, 
where they were joined by students. The demonstrators burned 
‘municipal and court records and smashed up a police station. 
Police brought into the town opened fire and killed several 
ipeople. The demonstrators fought back with sticks and stones. 
In the evening, troops arrived and arrests began to be made.’ 

The same day a demonstration took place in neighbouring 
Tuticorin, demanding Pillay’s release. This was followed by a 
-mass meeting which was dispersed by the police, who opened 
fire; rioting began. The workers again came out on strike. A 
state of emergency was declared in Tinevelly and Tuticorin, 
-and reinforced police detachments patrolled the streets. 

All gatherings were prohibited. Punitive police detach- 
‘ments were quartered in the two towns, which were forced to 
feed them. Sixty-four people were arrested.” 

A British judge sentenced 26 persons who had taken part in 
the “Tuticorin riots’ to one year’s rigorous imprisonment; five 
others were given sentences ranging from a week to six 
months. The harshest treatment, however, was reserved for 
Chidambaram Pillay and Subramania Shiva, another popular 
local Extremist. Their trial began in June and ended in July 
1908. Shiva was given a ten-year sentence, and Pillay was 
‘sentenced to life imprisonment.™ Actions in support of parti- 
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cipants in the liberation moyement in Tuticorin and Tinevelly 
found extensive support throughout the Tamil districts. 

In June 1908 Congress members of Tanjore district held a 
second conference. Subramania Ayer, who was in the chair, 
noted in his speech that the 14 months since the previous con- 
ference had been a momentous period in the history of the 
Indian Swadeshi movement. It had been a period of harsh 
repression and enormous suffering, causing perturbation among 
some people, But he believed that advocates of the boycott 
had gained in strength. The riots in Tinevelly, said Ayer, 
“were the result of the attempt of the Europeans to start a 
crusade against Swadeshi enterprises.” 

The splendid resistance put up by the workers, petty- 
bourgeoisie and other townspeople of Tuticorin and Tinevelly 
was the highest point of the national-liberation movement in 
the Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency. It is significant 
that there were also popular actions in the southern part of 
Travancore, On June 9, 1908, large-scale disturbances broke 
out in Trivandrum owing to the brutality of the police, who: 
beat up a driver in the bazar. An infuriated crowd went to the 
Maharaja’s palace with a petition. All the shops were closed. 
Angry townspeople broke into the fort, attacked the police 
station, drove out the police and released the prisoners. The 
station was burned. The next day troops were brought into the 
town. 

The police made 106 arrests. Meetings and speeches were 
prohibited." About a year later there were big disturbances 
in Guntur. 

The events in Tuticorin and Tinevelly resounded through- 
out the country. They: proved that the colonial autorities would 
not stop at any violence to prevent the development of certain 
branches of Indian economy, They showed the close connection 
between the country’s economic development and its political 
status, They also made clear the important role of the working 
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class in the liberation movement and the strong anti-imperialist 
sentiment of the petty-bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie. 


7. Indian Press in the Struggle for Swaraj 


The popular action in South India against colonial rule 
brought out clearly a fact of great importance: that Swadeshi, 
at that time the most widespread form of the national-liberation 
movement, inevitably gave rise to new and more drastic forms 
of struggle against colonial oppression. 

The instances given above show that the expansion of the 
national-liberation struggle beyond the bounds of Swadeshi 
continued. Important as these were, they were only the initial 
stages of this expansion. The more determined popular actions 
were far from taking place throughout the country; they were 
confined to individual centres isolated from one another and 
were frequently spontaneous in character. Under the existing 
conditions a most important factor in the further development 
of the liberation struggle was organisation in order to rally the 
whole people. The opposition and resistance of the Moderates 
prevented the Congress from becoming a vehicle for the further 
development of the anti-imperialist movement. In this setting 
the Extremist press began to play a most important part, 

Lenin’s thesis that a newspaper is a collective agitator and 
organiser of the masses applied fully to the conditions of the 
Indian national-liberation movement. The Indian democratic 
press which expressed the views of the Extremists propagated 
the idea of active struggle against colonial oppression among 
wide circles of Indian society; it stimulated the spirit of patriot- 
ism among readers and united them. It is quite natural, there- 
fore, that the growing influence of the democratic freedom- 
loving press should have come to be an important indication of 
the development of the liberation ‘struggle, while the editors of 
Extremist newspapers were as a rule political leaders playing a 
prominent role in the provinces or on a national scale. 

It was equally natural that leaders of the movement should 
have attached particular importance at this time to the publica- 
tion of political literature. Tilak, for instance, immediately 
after the Surat split began energetically seeking ways and 
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means to disseminate and popularise the Extremist ideas among 
the masses, In February 1908 he organised a publishing enter- 
prise with a capital of Rs. 100,000 to bring out a new paper, the 
Rashtra Mata; the first issues, however, appeared after his 
arrest." 

It was not without reason that in the second half of 1907 
it was the democratic Indian press voicing Extremist views 
which became one of the main objects of repression. By trying 
to crush Indian newspapers, the authorities hoped to halt the 
spreading influence of the Extremists, to isolate them from the 
people, to hinder the organisational rallying of active fighters 
tor the country’s independence. The colonial authorities felt 
that the national-liberation movement was entering a new and 
more dangerous. phase, in which the Indian freedom press was 
a potent ideological weapon as well as an extremely important 
organising influence. 

The usual charge, beginning with the trial of the editor of 
the Punjabee, was sedition. By the beginning of 1908 certain 
newspapers, mainly in Bengal, had considerable records of 
police persecution. The Jugantar, for example, had been 
charged with subversion five times in the course of the year 
1907." In August 1907 the police raided the offices of another 
well-known Extremist paper in Bengal, the Bande Mataram, 
and its editor, Aurobindo Ghosh, was brought to trial for re- 
printing a ‘subversive’ article from the Jugantar.™ 

However, there was another aspect to the persecutions at 
this time. The protests against and resistance to police reprisals 
against Indian newspapers became an increasingly important 
form of expression for the Indians’ overt dissatisfaction with the 
colonial regime. When the Bande Mataram case was being 
tried, there were open expressions of support for the defendants 
from the admiring crowd in the court, and the police used their 
clubs. In other trials also, the public expressed their soli- 
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darity with the defendants, and clashes with the police: 


frequently followed.” 

The raid on the Bande Mataram was followed by another 
on the well-known Extremist Bengali newspaper, the Sandhya. 
Its publisher, Saradacharya Sen, too, was brought to trial.™® In 
1908 another paper of the same trend, the Navashakti, met a 
similar fate, and its publisher, Monmohan Ghosh, was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. Perse- 
cution of Indian newspapers was not confined to Bengal. There 
were similar cases in other parts of the country, and the trials 
showed how widespread were the views of the Extremists. In 
May 1908 hearings began against T. P. Mangrolewalla and 
D. K. Phadke, publishers of the Gujarati paper Hind Swarajyd 
‘and the Marathi paper Arunodaya respectively.” 

Certain events which took place in the middle of 1908, 
particularly in Bengal, were a new manifestation of protest by 
‘the national forces against colonial rule. But these events— 
individual terrorist attacks—can by no means be called a higher 
stage in the liberation movement. This was an incorrect, petty- 
bourgeois method of struggle, which in the final analysis ham- 
pered the growth of the mass movement. The terrorists 
erroneously believed that acts of individual terror could assist 
in promoting mass actions against the colonial authorities. On 
May 1, an unsuccessful attempt was made on the life of Judge 
Kingsford in Muzaffarpur, probably because he had passed ‘a 
‘number of harsh sentences on Indian patriots. The police made 
a round-up and, according to press reports, discovered consi- 
derable quantities of explosives. Several dozen students and 
members of the editorial board of the Jugantar were arrested. 
Some of these admitted that they had formed a secret society 
to fight British rule. Members of this society had several times 
made preparations for blowing up trains on which the Governor 
of Eastern Bengal was travelling; they had also planned other 
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terrorist acts against leading officials. “We were all preparing. 
for a revolution. . , . against the British government”, said one of 
the accused, Upendranath Banerjea.”* 

The case of the Maniktola Garden House, where guns and- 
a workshop for making bombs were discovered, caused an 
uproar in the British press. The Bengal zamindars and the- 
Moslem League held meetings at which they wrathfully 
denounced the ‘anarchist actions’. Some Indian papers express- 
ed the opinion that these people had been driven to terrorist 
acts by the British. Tilak gave an excellent analysis of the 
causes which had led to such acts. Much time has passed since 
the Bengal Partition, he wrote, and all efforts to get the Parti- 
tion cancelled by lawful means have proved fruitless. The- 
British bureaucrats resort more and more often to repressive- 
measures. There is no surprise that under these circumstances’ 
there were transgressions of the ‘limitations of the law. It 
would be naive to think, the article continued, that there would 
be no action by oppressed people in a country with 300 million 
population as long as the reasons for such acts existed.” 

Tilak stressed the difference between the Indian terrorists. 
and European anarchists. Repressions, he said, would not stop 
the terrorists, they were more likely to increase their numbers. 
“The real and lasting means to stop bombs consists in making 
a beginning to grant the important rights of Swaraj to the- 
people.”™ At the same time, however, he condemned indivi- 
dual acts of terror, which would not lead to independence: 
since, as he said, the terrorists themselves realised that it was 
impossible to overthrow the British rule by such means. 

An article in the Marathi paper Kal of May 15, 1908, said 
about the terrorists: “They do not want anarchy but Swaraj”.™” 
In June S. M. Paranjpe, the editor, was arrested. The same- 
month Munshi Shanti Narayan, publisher of the Urdu Swaraj, 
was arrested on the usual charge of sedition.” The publisher 
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B. N. Rau and the owner of a local paper in Bezwada (Andhra) 
H. Rau, were brought to court on the same charge. In Novem- 
‘ber Srinivas Ayengar, publisher of the Tamil paper India was 
‘sentenced. Repression was also employed against Subramania 
Ayer, publisher of the Tamil paper Swadesh Mitran and the 
‘publisher of the Marathi paper Vishvaoritta. 

The effect of these trials was far from what the British 
judges bargained for; they turned out to be so much propa- 
ganda for the liberation idea. A witness at the Arunodaya trial 
-said Swaraj means a government solely under Indian control 
and in Indian hands. 

The Marathi journal Vihari of August 26, 1907, carried an 
article condemning the authorities. The author wrote: 


There is no meaning at all in saying that with regard to 
the English we are seditious. From our point of view if 
there are any seditious persons, they are the English people 
themselves, for they took our country. Really speaking, if 
any persons have to be punished for sedition, they must be 
the English themselves, who have taken the dominion of 
other people and enslaved them. 


In the middle of the year a youth named Khudiram Bose 
-was sentenced to death for an attempt on the life of Judge 
Kingsford. This sentence brought fresh terrorist acts against 
the British officials. The trial of 32 people accused of terror- 
‘ism—or as the colonial authorities called it, ‘anarchism’—which 
opened on May 18 in Alipore, a Calcutta suburb, attracted the 
attention of the public.“ Many Indians disapproved of 
this method of struggle, but none could deny the courage of 
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these people who had engaged in an unequal battle against the 
invaders for the liberation of their country. From the first day 
of the trial, huge crowds surrounded the courthouse. But the 
British judges held many of the hearings in camera; they did 
not wish people to learn from the defendants how to make 
bombs.” 

The authorities used the terrorist scare to stiffen repression. 
They passed a law providing severe penalties for the prepara- 
tion or possession of explosives. Another law passed at the 
same time strengthened police control over newspapers“ and 
permitted simultaneous confiscation of the print shop when a 
newspaper was closed down. 

Many colonial officials at that time developed a real bomb- 
and-anarchist mania. One of the adverse results of individual 
terror was the cover it provided the authorities for increased 
repression. Subsequently they used it for suppressing any kind 
of organisation they disliked. In December 1908 a law on 
‘suppressing anarchy’ was hastily passed. It provided for the 
formation, especially in Bengal, of three-man tribunals for try- 
ing ‘anarchists. The usual legal procedure was not extended 
to these tribunals: there was no jury. This law provided for 
prohibiting the Samitis and other organisations and penalising 
their members if the latter maintained any contacts whatsoever 
with terrorist societies.” 

The arrests of many publishers of Indian newspapers on Ț 
charges of sedition reached their culmination with the arrest 
(June 24, 1908) and subsequent trial of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
But this arrest was something of greater significance; it was the 
colonial authorities’ attack on the recognised leader of the most 
radical fighters for independence of those years, an attempt to 
decapitate the movement. 
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It should be said here that the actions of individual groups 
of the Indian working class, which had continued throughout 
the rise of the national-liberation movement, increased from the 
beginning of 1908. April in particular was a month of strikes. 
In that month the mass of telegraph workers in all towns struck 
for twelve days against the intensification of labour." 

The drop in the sales of yarn in Bombay led to the spin- 
ning mills reducing working hours at the beginning of 1908; 
this had a serious effect on the spinners’ wages and led to un- 
rest. Early in April 10,000 workers at the British-owned 
Greaves Cotton Co. mills struck for several days. Bomanji 
Petit, a prominent and ‘enlightened’ millowner, drew his 
colleagues’ attention to the rising workers’ movement which had 
won days off for religious holidays in a number of cases in 
Bombay. “The truculence of the mill-hands needs to be check- 
ed in time.” He urged the millowners to agree on steps to 
curb the workers. 

Thus, at the time of Tilak’s arrest a very tense situation 
already existed in Bombay, caused by increased political 
oppression and the deterioration in the workers’ economic 
conditions.” 

Tilak made a big speech at his trial, completely refuting 
the charges brought against him, and declared that India stood 
on the verge of a great constitutional struggle against the 
bureaucracy. 


The conviction of Tilak brought another rising wave in the 
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countrywide liberation movement, this time centered in Western 
India. The sharpest reaction came from the proletariat of 
Bombay, who replied with a six-day political protest strike. 
Other groups in the city—members of the professions, mer- 
chants, and others—took an energetic part in the actions against 
colonial rule. A leaflet in Gujarati which was circulated widely 
in some parts of the city was indicative. It said that Tilak had 
suffered for his country, that “Mahatma Tilak is our life and 
soul”, that “he advocated Swadeshism and tried to develop the 
mill and other industries”. It ended with the slogan: “Success 
to Swadeshi.” 

Outside Bombay, too, the people reacted strongly to 
Tilak’s conviction. When he was taken through Ahmedabad 
many merchants closed their shops.* A solidarity-with-Tilak 
meeting was held in Calcutta on July 31. One of the speakers 
was Bepin Chandra Pal, who said that “Calcutta must ever bear 
in mind the imprisonment of Tilak and Chidambaram Pillay, 
and its duty toward these great men.”"* The meeting passed 
resolutions urging a continuation of the boycott and the 
Swadeshi movement. There was a serious clash with the police 
at the beginning of August, during a football match in Calcutta. 
Demonstrations took place in Nagpur. In Poona, officials 
received threatening letters.” 

July 1908 was the peak period of the national-liberation 
movement of 1905-08. The high appraisal given by Lenin of 
the actions of the Bombay proletariat is well known. In the 
course of the movement, the economic actions of the working 
class began with growing frequency to pass over into political 
actions, The best known were those of the Indian railwaymen 
in Rawalpindi (the Punjab), of the jute workers in Calcutta and 
the textile workers in Tinevelly. The general political strike in 
Bombay was a major milestone on India’s path to independence. 

The July events in Bombay and the actions of the Bombay 
proletariat, which came off at the peak of the liberation struggle 
of that period, were followed by a decline in the movement 
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against imperialist rule, although in a number of places active 
resistance to the British colonial authorities continued. 


Conclusion 


The actual history of the national-liberation movement of 
1905-08, as has been pointed out, includes various instances 
when the struggle against colonial rule outgrew Swadeshi, 
which still remained the most widespread form of struggle. 

The liberation movement in India at the beginning of the 
20th century started in Bengal and in this part of the country 
its decline was slower than in the rest. But by the end of 1908 
meetings in support of Swadeshi had become practically the 
only form of more or less legal mass protest.” 

Yet even in Bengal the movement steadily declined. Police 
‘repression had done its work. Only small gatherings could be 
held on the occasion of the third anniversary of the partition of 
Bengal, as all large meetings were banned. Repressive 
measures were now taken against the Bengal Moderates. In 
December 1908 a group of five Moderate supporters of Swadeshi 
were arrested in Barisal and deported.” 

Spontaneous actions by peasants and workers continued 
but these too were less intensive. In 1908 there were serious 
disturbances jin Champaran District, in Bihar, where the 
peasants rose against the British indigo planters, Panic spread 
among the British and it took the arrival of large police detach- 
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ments to ‘pacify’ the peasants. At the end of May 1909 the 
engine-drivers on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
struck in protest against unpaid overtime.” 

As for the top strata of the Indian propertied classes, they 
were most active in this period in defending British rule. On 
August 8, 1908, the Times of India published an appeal by the 
zamindars and ‘prominent’ people of Bengal to uphold law and 
order, and fight anarchism.” Similar resolutions were passed 
by such political organisations as the Muslim League, which 
was dominated at that time by the feudal and landlord 
elements.” Broacha, a spokesman of the big Indian bour- 
geoisie, who had close connections with British capital, express- 
ed the firm conviction that the normal development of India 
needed British rule, “the only rule which can preserve the coun- 
try from anarchy." At a meeting called in Bombay on 
October 4, 1908, by some influential businessmen from Western 
India, Jamshedji Jeejeebhai too declared that the country could. 
develop only under a firm British government which could curb 
the numerous subversive Indian elements.** However, even an 
‘educated’ audience hissed at the zealous upholders of colonial 
rule and would not let them speak." 

As for the Moderate leaders, they concerned themselves 
mainly with the meagre reforms the authorities were preparing. 
Gokhale took part in the conference for drawing up the reform 
bill. He said: 

I think the reforms constitute a real beginning of what 

may be called provincial self-government.” 

At the end of 1908 the Moderates held a Congress session 
in Madras, Rash Bihari Ghosh again presided. In his speech 
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he proposed reforms and denounced ‘anarchy’, At the same 
time he advocated rescinding the partition of Bengal. It is 
indicative that for two months prior to the session the colonial 
authorities banned public meetings in Nagpur, where the in- 
fluence of the Extremists was strong. 

By the beginning of 1909 it became obvious that the 1905- 
08 tide of national-liberation movement had come to an end. 
The struggle waged by the people had forced government to 
make some slight concessions to the upper sections of the pro- 
pertied classes. The dark period of police repression and 
reaction which followed was from time to time broken by the 
flashes of revolver shots and the explosion of terrorist bombs. 
But the smothered resentment of the Indian people was so 
strong that in 1911 the colonial authorities had to rescind the 
Partition of Bengal. 

The first wave of the countrywide national-liberation move- 
ment of 1905-08 ended in defeat. But it had far-reaching con- 
sequences for the subsequent struggle against colonial rule. 
From that time on, the liberation movement was a nation-wide 
movement. New ideas and forms of struggle which emerged 
in this period were developed in the subsequent waves of the 
national-liberation movement. It was in this period that a 
whole generation of fighters for India’s freedom and independ- 
ence came to the fore, fighters who exerted an important 
influence on participants and leaders in the subsequent phases 
of the struggle. 

From 1905 to the end of 1908, the peoples of India awaken- 
ed to active, concious mass political struggle for freedom which, 
thanks to their heroic efforts, was crowned by the creation, at 
mid-century, of the independent republic of India. 


208 Thid., Jan. 2, 1909, p. 6. 


Social and Economic Conditions of Bombay 
Workers on the Eve of the 1908 Strike 


By L. A. Gordon 


In tue year 1908, India was stirred by the trial of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. The persecution of this intrepid democratic 
leader by the colonialists’ legal servants made a particularly 
strong impression in Bombay, the city closely associated with 
the activities of Tilak and the Extremists. The court sentence 
sparked off a big strike of workers, followed up by political 
demonstrations and street fighting. This was the first political 
action of the Indian working class, the first signs of its awaken- 
ing. It is for this reason that Lenin so highly assessed the 
importance of the Bombay strike when he wrote in August 1910 
that in India, too, the proletariat had grown up to conscious 
political mass struggle.’ 

‘Two main causes led to the historical action of the Bombay 
workers in 1908. The first of these was associated with the 
general situation in the country, with the revolutionary upsurge, 
the influence of the Russian revolution of 1905, the vigorous 
activities of the radical democratic wing of the Indian national 
movement among the Bombay proletariat. 

Another factor, however, was no less important. That the 
activities of the radical democratic elements struck a wide 
response among the workers is explained not only by the poli- 
tical activities of the Extremists, but also by the condition of 
the Indian proletariat at that time—the social soil in which the 
seeds of the Extremists’ ideas struck root. It is natural that the 


1 Lenin, Collected Works, 4th Russ. Ed., Vol. 15, p. 161. 
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agitation of Tilak’s followers, which appealed to the entire 
nation and was permeated with a general democratic content, 
found the most effective response among the workers who used 
purely proletarian methods of struggle. Evidently, the very 
condition of India’s working class made it particularly respon- 
sive to anti-imperialist agitation, pushed it into the front rank 
of the general democratic, national-liberation movement. 

The present article is an attempt to throw some light on 
this aspect of the objective prerequisites for the 1908 strike, to 
draw in general outline a picture of the economic condition of 
the Bombay workers at the beginning of the 20th century. 

The available source material facilitates an analysis of the 
condition of the Bombay proletariat at that period, when it was 
clearly felt in India that the political awakening of the working 
class and a powerful upsurge of the labour movement were 
imminent. In view of this, the colonial administration, which 
naturally controlled the most reliable sources of information, 
was anxious to get more or less accurate data about India’s 
working class. The following statement, contained in the Re- 
port of the Indian Factory Labour Commission which investi- 
gated the working conditions in Indian industry at that 
time, is highly indicative in this respect. The absence of any 
comparative and accurate data on conditions prevalent at 
various Indian factories, said the report, coupled with the dire 
need for these facts as the basis of any practical discussion con- 
cerning factory legislation, brought into prominence this aspect 
of the Commission’s task? This explains why the materials 
which appeared at that time and which described the condition 
of the working class early in the 20th century are relatively 
complete and objective The author, unfortunately, was 
not able to study the reports of all the commissions and 


2 East India. (Factory Labour Commission). Report of the Indian 
_ Factory Labour Commission, 1908-09, Vol. I, p. 4 (hereafter—IFLC). 

3 This naturally in no way alters the fact that the investigation 
carly in the 20th century was made from bourgeois positions and that the 
voice of real representatives of the working class could find no place in 
Official publications of those days. The peculiarity of the situation, how- 
ever, was that the colonial administration and the bourgeoisie themselves. 
were interested in ascertainment of the actual state-of affairs. 
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committees which investigated the condition of the Bombay 
workers at that time. But he had at his disposal the most 
exhaustive among them, the report of the Factory Labour Com- 
mission of 1907-08. 

Of special value is the appendix to the report—a volume: 
citing the evidence given by different persons connected with 
Indian industry (millowners, managers, factory inspectors, 
physicians and some workers). The materials of the Textile 
Factories Labour Committee’ and the three-volume Gazetteer 
of Bombay City published at that time are also of considerable 
interest. The unavailable sources were to a certain extent com- 
pensated for by newspaper reports and also the studies of 
Indian and British authors on India’s economy of those years. 


Bombay Working Class: Size and Composition 


At the beginning of the 20th century Bombay was the 
second largest city in India for its population and one of the 
two principal industrial centres in the country. According to 
the 1911 census, it had a population of 979,000.° In 1908, the 
city had 166 industrial enterprises registered under the Fac- 
tories Act’ Thirty-four per cent of the population was. engaged 
in industry, construction, transport services and auxiliary jobs,. 
according to the city census taken in 1906.' These figures, how- 
ever, do not give a complete picture of the city’s industrial 
development in that period. Bombay was a typical centre of 
colonial industry with its warped, one-sided pattern. Textile- 
manufacture was the main branch of industrial activity in the 
city, with half of the country’s textile mills concentrated here at 
that time? The Bombay port was of no less importance. The 


4 East India (Textile Factories). Report of the Textile Factories 
Labour Committee, London, 1907. (hereafter—TFLC). 

5 Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Bombay, 1907-08, Vol. 1, Tf, 
Ill (hereafter —GBC). 

6 Census of India, 1911, Calcutta, Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 420. 

7 GBC, 1, p. 485. (The Factories Act in India included enterprises. 
employing more than 50 workers, of not less than 20 workers where- 
mechanical engines were used.) ; 

8 Ibid., p. 167. 

9S, M. Rutnagar, Bombay Industries : the Cotton Mills, p. 328. 
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colonial rulers needed it and encouraged its development, For 
the same reason the railways here reached a relatively high 
level and the city was a major rail junction, At the same time 
the engineering and metalworking industry, whose develop- 
ment was artificially stunted by the imperialists, was in an 
. embryonic state. Only the railway workshops were more or less 
modern, but even they did only repair work, while the locomo- 
tives and rolling stock were imported from Britain.” The rest 
of metal-working in this major industrial centre of India was 
confined to some tinning workshops, forge shops, small found- 
ries, etc. 

The one-sided pattern of industry in colonial Bombay deter- 
mined the composition of the working class by occupational 
Groups. 

The leading place in the city was held by textile workers 
whose number grew steadily in the 1900’s and topped the 
100,000 mark on the eve of the 1908 strike. The following table 
gives the detailed figures.” 


Table 1 

ons Number of textile eee employ- 

mills ment (in thousands) 
1898 (plague epidemic) 75 70 
1901 81 82 
1905 81 93 
1906 84 101 
1907 85 98 
1908 86 101 
1909 89 106 
1910 89 105 


The average annual figures of workers engaged daily give 
‘a somewhat underestimated picture. They do not include 
workers who for some reason or other did not report for work 
(illness, strike, family circumstances, etc.), Yet the rate of 
absenteeism under the monstrous exploitation suffered by the 


10 GBC, I, pp. 356, 503. 
Al Ibid., pp. 486-8; S. M. Rutnagar, op. cit., p. 328. 
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Bombay workers was quite considerable. According to the 
evidence of various persons given before the Factory Labour 
Commission in 1907-08, on the average about 15 to 20 per cent 
of Bombay textile workers were absent daily.* Consequently, 
the total number of textile workers in that period was not 
100,000 but 115,000-120,000. These figures tally with the 1911 
census which showed that 118,000 workers were employed in 
the organised textile industry of Bombay City and Island.” 

Textile workers comprised the bulk of the labour force in 
large-scale industry. Only 30,000 workers were engaged in 
the other factory enterprises of the city in 1906-08." These 
included the workers of the railway workshops, the biggest 
single enterprise in the city. The workshop of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway in Parel employed over 7,000 people and 
the workshops of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way, 4,000.* 

Dockers, seamen and municipal transport workers consti- 
tuted a large group, although most of them did not figure in the 
official statistics of factory industries. According to the data of 
the 1911 census, Bombay had some 16,000 dockers, about 19,000 
seamen, over 15,000 tramcar drivers, carters, coach drivers and 
conductors, and 7,500 building workers.” 

As for metalworkers, their number naturally was small. 
Besides the 11,000 workers in the railway workshops there were 
slightly more than 7,000 metalworkers, including craftsmen 
(1911 census).” 

Bombay's large-scale industry thus employed approximate- 
ly 180,000-200,000 workers. A figure close to this was given by 
the city census in 1906, according to which industrial workers 


12 IFLC, I, pp. 81, 86, 90. 

13 Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, pt. 2, pp. 426-433. i 

14 In 1905 the average annual number of workers daily employed 
in Bombay’s industries registered under the Factories Act amounted to 
128,000, including 101,000 textile workers. In 1907 and 1908 the re- 
spective figures were 126,000 and 136,000 in all the industries covered by 
the Factories Act, and 98,000 and 101,000 textile workers. (IFLC, Il, p. 
38; GBC, I, pp. 207, 485). 
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(the census differentiated between them and unskilled labourers 
doing odd jobs) accounted for 18 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion, i.e., about 180,000 people.* The main core of the indus- 
trial proletariat were not metalworkers, as is usually the case in 
countries where capitalism developed independently, but textile 
workers. They made up the majority of Bombay's industrial 
workers and were concentrated at enterprises which were very 
large for those days. The figures in Table 1 show that a Bom- 
bay textile mill had on the average more than 1,000 workers: 
some mills employed several thousand people. The Maneckjee 
Petit Mills, for example, had over 4,000 workers,” the Jacob 
Sassoon, 4,287,” the Currimbhoy Mills, Dinshaw Petit Mill and 
Standard Mill, 2,000 each." Such high concentration undoubt- 
edly increased the militancy potential of the Bombay Textile 
workers. 


and also unskilled labourers and coolies. These categories of 
workers can be found to some extent in any capitalist urban 
centre. But in colonial conditions their proportion rises steeply. 
In Bombay, with its well-developed textile industry, there was 
nevertheless a considerable number of craftsmen weavers (7,500 
according to the 1911 census)" Some types of handicraft pro- 
duction were even extended and became appendages of mills, 
Such, for example, was the position of 1,200 dyers as also of 
craftsmen engaged in the printing of factory-made fabrics.” 
The 1906 city census registered 4,000 goldsmiths and 9,000 
Coppersmiths* etc. The 1911 census added another 25,000 
people engaged in the sewing and repair of clothing.” The role 
of craftsmen among Bombay workers was determined largely 


18 GBC, I, p. 167. 
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by the fact that the first urban industrial workers in the mid- 
19th century came from their midst (later most of the Bombay 
workers were recruited from the countryside). Many regular 
workers maintained the closest ties with craftsmen during the 
period under review. It is highly indicative that most mill 
weavers and craftsmen weavers came from one religious com- 
munity of Julaha Moslems.* The closest contacts, often in- 
cluding family ties, between a section of the millhands and 
craftsmen exerted great influence on the ideology of the 
Bombay workers. ` 

Coolies, unskilled labourers, casual workers, etc., made up 
a huge mass in Bombay, as in all colonial industrial centres. 
J. Turner, a representative of the Bombay administration, in his 
statement before the Factory Labour Commission said that 
Bombay had about 100,000 unskilled labourers whom he 
set apart from the industrial working class.“ But, since Turner 
included in this category workers employed at the port and in 
a number of industrial enterprises, the actual number of coolies 
was somewhat smaller. More detailed figures of the 1911 
census show that there were 63,000 workers without a definite 
occupation.» Data about workers engaged in casual work 
naturally cannot be as accurate as figures of industries register- 
ed under the Factories Act. In any case, Bombay had close to 
100,000 such workers at that time. g 

Among the coolies and workers doing casual work ther 
were four distinct groups: Naoghani, workers with some rudi- 
ments of skill who were engaged in loading and in transporting 
goods with the help of the simplest mechanical devices such as 
pulley-blocks, winches, etc; Mathadi, rail freight handlers; 
Bigari, who did jobs of every kind—carried freights, dug ditches 
and pits, loaded carts; they were often employed as unskilled 
labourers at construction sites. Lastly, the lowest group of 
coolies was made up of Melkari, who did chance jobs at market 
places and railway stations where they were usually hired out 
as porters.” 


26 GBC, I, p. 463. 
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Multinational composition was a characteristic feature of 
the Bombay proletariat. This was already clearly discernible 
in the 1900's, although to a smaller extent than in later years. 
This is natural in a multinational colonial country where indus- 
trial centres are rare. In such a centre the first contingents of 
workers came from the population of the city itself and adjacent 
areas. For a time their homogeneous national composition was 
preserved. But as time went on the industrial centre inevitably 
became connected with a growing periphery. The colonial con- 
ditions in the country prevented the general spread of industry 
and therefore the surplus population even from quite remote 
areas sought work in the few large cities, 

The Bombay Gazetteer gave the following data from the 
1901 census, on the native language (national composition) of 
Bombay's entire population: Marathi 51 per cent; Gujarati 26; 
Hindustani 15; English 2; other languages 6 per cent.” Almost 
all the nationalities of India were represented in Bombay to 
a greater or lesser degree. 

The national composition of the city, however, does not 
correspond exactly to the national composition of the prole- 
tariat. Although the same nationalities as in the entire Bombay 
population were represented among the working class in the 
main, the proportions were different, The main feature of the 
national composition of the Bombay proletariat was the predo- 
minance of Marathas. This is confirmed both by the data of the 
Factory Labour Commission and the Bombay Gazetteer. Many 
witnesses before the Commission directly pointed to the pre- 
valence of Marathas among the workers." Others noted that 
the bulk of the workers came from the Konkan and Deccan dis- 
tricts of Bombay Presidency,” ie., from areas inhabited by 
Marathas. The same was reported by the Bombay City 
Gazetteer.™ 

The share of Marathas was particularly large among the 
textile workers. Analysis of the data of the 1911 census as re- 
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gards the birthplace and occupation of Bombay residents shows 
that about 90 per cent of the textile workers were Marathas;* 
incidentally, in other groups of the working class, the share of 
Marathas was not below 80 per cent. 

The preponderance of Marathas does not alter the fact that 
the Bombay proletariat was multinational and there were con- 
siderable strata of Hindustani, Gujarati, Telugu and other 
workers. In this connection, S. D. Mehta, a contemporary 
specialist in the history of the textile industry, describing the 
situation early in the 20th century, says: 

The work force of Bombay has become multi-lingual 

instead of being predominantly unilingual as it was in the 

first three or four decades (i.e., the second half of the 19th 
century—L.G.). Marathi continues to be the language of 
the majority of the workers employed, but Telugu and 

Hindi have secured an important place as well“ 

The multinational composition of the Bombay proletariat 
highlighted the importance of its struggle for the country as a 
whole, At the same time, the Maratha majority made it easier 
for the national domocratic elements of Maharashtra to estab- 
lish contacts with the workers of Bombay. 

The peculiar character of the national composition of the 
Bombay workers was complicated by a certain concurrence of 
national and social distinctions in the city. While the Marathas 
predominated among the workers, the main part of the big 
bourgeoisie consisted of Parsees and Gujaratis, although a con- 
siderable part of the capital was in British hands. Similarly, 
the engineering and technical personnel was recruited mainly 
from among Englishmen and Parsees.* 

The religious and caste composition of the Indian working 
class is of great importance for understanding its history. Most 
Bombay workers—about three-fourths—were Hindus, the rest 
were Moslems.” As for castes, the most widespread were the 
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Maratha and Kunbi,* the principal castes of the Maharashtra 
peasantry from which the working class was formed in the main. 
Lower castes of the Maratha village—Mahars, Dheds, Mochis, 
Chamars, as a rule the poorest and most backward part of the 
rural population—also accounted for a considerable share. 

Lastly, people from artisan castes, for example, the Moslem 
‘caste of Julaha, were frequently found in the ranks of the 
workers. 

The above data show that early in the 20th century Bom- 
bay had about 300,000 workers, of whom approximately 200,000 
‘were industrial proletarians. Their large number and high 
- degree of concentration increased the militant potentialities of 
the Bombay proletariat. 


Features of Capitalist Exploitation 


An analysis of the size and composition of the Bombay 
working class shows that potentially it was a powerful force in 
the political struggle. Conversion of this possibility into reality 
largely depended on a number of specific features in the con- 
dition of the workers which impelled them to fight imperialism 
and facilitated the spread of Extremist ideas among the 
workers. 

These specific features cannot be understood without taking 
into account the general nature of capitalist exploitation in 
colonial India. Its essence is that in a colony the oppression of 
the working class grows immeasurably, assuming the most ugly 
and monstrous forms. We have in mind not only national 
oppression to which, in addition to social oppression, the work- 
ing class was subjected as a section of the entire Indian people. 
In a colony capitalist exploitation in itself is so altered that its 
burden increases tremendously. 

This confronts the working class with the threat of direct 
physical extinction, and the struggle against imperialism objec- 
tively becomes its primary task (although this is not always, 
and not immediately realised by the workers themselves). 

The causes of such intensified exploitation of the proletariat 
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in the colonies are understandable. A colonial regime means 
the open dictatorship of imperialism in its crudest forms. Lack 
of political rights, the absence of elementary freedoms, greatly 
hampers the struggle of the working class. But it is obvious 
that successful economic struggle is one of the main factérs 
determining the conditions for the sale of labour-power and the 
degree of capitalist exploitation. It is this struggle that placés 
a limit on the otherwise boundless quest for profit to which 
capital is impelled by competition. 

On the other hand, the entire structure of the colonial 
economy also worsens the condition of the working class. To 
begin with, the domination of British imperialism placed local 
capital in a position in which it had to preserve the most bar- 
barous forms of exploitation. It will be recalled that at a 


“ definite stage in the development of capitalism when the acqui- 


sition of relative surplus-value comes to the foreground, semi- 
medieval forms of oppression of the working class become un- 
profitable for the bourgeoisie itself. In the colonies, however, 
the entire state machine supports the foreign monopolies and 
makes it extremely hard for the local capitalists to compete with 
goods from the metropolitan country. That is why the local 
bourgeoisie widely employs the most barbarous forms of exploi- 
tation, although under different conditions it would replace 
them by more modern methods. 

Further, imperialist exploitation ruins the peasants and in- 
evitably leads to their utter impoverishment. The low living 
standards of the peasants and craftsmen, who made up and 
replenished the ranks of the Indian proletariat, greatly worsen- 
ed the position of the workers as well. 

Lastly, the colonial pattern of the economy influenced the 
situation on the labour market. Economically the labour market 
is the basis which directly determines the degree of capitalist 
exploitation. Imperialist exploitation led to the wide introduc- 
tion of commodity production and it necessarily involved 
the wholesale ruin of the peasantry. Millions of people were 
deprived of the means of production and turned into potential 
sellers of labour-power. But the artificial retarding of industry 
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drastically limited the demand for labour. A disproportion 
between the demand and supply of labour, which had no 
parallel in independent countries, arose, with the relative over- 
population exceeding the active army of industrial labour many 
times over in size. In general, this situation was practically 
decisive in increasing the exploitation of the working class in 
the colonies. 

But at the beginning of the 20th century the operation of 
this factor in Bombay was restricted because the formation of 
a labour market was not fully completed. This was prevented 
by the power of tradition, caste restrictions, the widespread 
debt bondage and the ignorance of the people in the country- 
side, inasmuch as these factors actually tied the ruined peasants 
to their native villages. The ties of the rural areas—where 
surplus labour was largely concentrated—with Bombay indus- 
tries were still of an accidental nature or were totally absent. 
Millions of potential sellers of labour-power were practically 
outside the labour market and, therefore, the pressure of the 
relative overpopulation in the countryside made itself felt in a 
rather limited way in the first years of the 20th century. More 
than that, in that period Bombay millowners constantly com- 
plained of a labour shortage.” 

Nevertheless, it is impossible fully to deny the significance 
of disproportions on the labour market even at the turn of the 
century. Nor must we forget that only in Bombay, in addition 
to the 200,000 factory workers, there were 100,000 coolies, un- 
skilled labourers, manufactory workers, and others, who were 
in the position of semi-unemployed, ready to work at the 
factories. 

The operation of both factors (the extremely low living 
standard and the excess labour supply) was realised by many 
people at that time. A leading article in the Times of India, 
dwelling on the miserable earnings of Boinbay workers, said 
in 1905: 


39 Incidentally, the direct Shortage of labour at some Bombay factor- 
ies is also explained by the working conditions which were so hard that 
the workers were ready to take any job to avoid the hated factory. See 
IFLC, 1, p. 92. 
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This fact leads to two conclusions: either that the labour 

supply is normally much in excess of the normal demand, 

or that owing to the predominance of custom and absence 

~ of competition in the labour market, labour has not got its 
fair share of the increased value of its produce. We believe 
that both these factors have operated to keep down 
wages.” 

Both the political and economic consequences of imperia- 
list rule in India laid their imprint on the exploitation of the 
working class and worsened its lot. 

Let us now examine the concrete features of exploitation 
and the condition of the working class in colonial Bombay. 

The essence of capitalist exploitation consists in the sale of 
labour-power by the workers and the appropriation of surplus- 
value by the capitalist. The consequences of colonialism above 
all tell on this basic relationship of capitalist production. 

In independent countries the industrial worker sold his 
labour-power at the price which gravitated more or less towards 
its value or at least towards the cost of the means of subsistence 
physically needed by the worker. As for colonial India, exploi- 
tation increased to such an extent that the sale of labour-power 
at a fraction of its real value became the rule. To illustrate 
this point let us compare the value of labour-power in Bombay 
with its actual price, i.e., wages. 

In determining the value of labour-power in Bombay, how- 
ever, we encounter certain theoretical difficulties. The princi- 
pal difficulty is that the Indian working class ever since it arose, 
has received extremely low wages because of the reasons 
analysed earlier, In the very first years of capitalist industry in 
India the worker was paid so little that he was unable to main- 
tain his family on his wages. He either had to leave his family 
in the village where it eked out its existence somehow, or he 
was compelled to send his wife and children to the mill. In 
these conditions, naturally, there could be no proper reproduc- 
tion of labour-power; the average life expectancy declined, 
child mortality rose disastrously and generations of workers 
Succeeded one another very rapidly. 
ee a 
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Capitalist reproduction in colonial India, however, could 
continue even under these conditions, for the country was still 
in a low stage of industrial development and, consequently, the 
demand for labour was relatively small while the reserves of 
labour-power were immense. In view of this, the question 
arises whether it is possible to consider in India the expenses 
for maintaining the worker's family as socially necessary and 
whether these expenses should be included in the value of 
Jabour-power, which is determined by taking into account the 
national distinctions and the historical and moral elements. 
When the question is put this way, however, another aspect of 
the matter is left out of consideration. The full value of labour- 
power has to include the socially necessary outlays which ensure 
not only capitalist reproduction but also the normal reproduc- 
tion of man, the supplier of labour-power. A situation when 
the worker cannot live with his family, when eight or nine-year- 
old children are compelled to work, of course, cannot be re- 
garded as normal. This means that the worker simply gets 
wages much below the real value of his labour-power. That is 
why in determining the latter we must not ignore the necessary 
expenses for maintaining the family. In India, however, the 
worker traditionally received wages which provided bare neces- 
sities only for one person. 

Consequently, the fact that capitalist reproduction in 
India was possible at wages which did not ensure the mainten- 
ance of the worker's family does not at all signify that such earn- 
ings correspond to the value of labour-power in Indian condi- 
tions. Clearly, to find its real limits we must take into account 
the maintenance of the family and disregard the labour of 
children. 

As for the historical and moral element, this should be 
taken into account in determining the diet and other necessary 
expenses of the worker's family. The real value of labour-power 
established in this way will be not a dead abstraction but a yard- 
stick revealing the peculiar position of the colonial workers and 
disclosing the degree of additional exploitation they suffer under 
conditions of imperialist oppression, 

To gain some idea of the Value of labour-power in Bombay 
we intend to make use of the following method. Indian econo- 
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mists in a number of studies give the daily diet which more or 
less ensures the normal vital activity of man and takes into 
account the food habits of the population.” 

The study of B., Singh, for example, analyses the daily 
ration drawn up by FAO as applied to Indian conditions. This 
ration calls for the following foods (ounces per day): 


Cereals one Pe ak A ne +a 15 
Pulses af v P i i ah 3 
Sugar a, a Ae a = P 2 
Vegetables 
1) Leafy f s. D jas 2 
2) Non-leafy Ja h” 3 oe ods 6 
Fruit 4: ae ott y s 2 
Milk y cs i aa np 6 
Oils and ghee y res FA dus ba 4 
Fish, meat, eggs .. iN a 2 to 3 eggs 


Another prominent Indian economist, R. Mukherjee, in his. 
book based chiefly on pre-war data gives a ration drawn up 
for industrial workers in Indian conditions (grams per day): “ 


Whole wheat, milled or unmilled rice EN 400 
Pulses are Aa <a ast aes i 100 
Green vegetables ae = aa a 250 
Fats and oils ie vd N “3 oe 50 
Fruit ae oa nie x im v5 70 
Milk BS is A ia di as. 250 
Eggs te P a oA af ae 1 or 2 
Meat or fish ei + as ae Ly 100 


41 B. Singh, Population and Food Planning in India, Bombay, 1947, p. 
26. There is no need to prove at length that the normal physiological 
requirements of Indian workers have not substantially changed in the past 
50 years, This, incidentally, is shown by the almost complete identity 
of the rations worked out both on pre-war and post-war data. Hence it 
is possible to use scientifically compiled nutrition standards drawn up in 
our days and apply them to the beginning of the 20th century. This of 
course does not mean that during this time the actual diet of Bombay 
workers has not changed. But so far we are interested not in the actual 
diet determined by the sale of labour-power below value, but the real 
value of labour-power which ensures a normal existence of the worker 
and his family. 

42 Ibid. 

43 R. Mukherjee, The Indian Working Class, Bombay, 1948, p. 188. 
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These figures may safely be taken as an absolute minimum 
for the ‘living wage standard’ in India, Mukherjee asserts.“ 

Detailed information about prices at the beginning of the 
20th century given in the Gazetteer of Bombay City“ makes it 
possible to calculate the value of a normal daily ration. On the 
basis of the FAO ration it amounted to about 40 pice in 1901, 
approximately 45 pice in 1905 and slightly more than 41 pice in 
1907. The daily cost of food, according to Mukherjee’s ration, 
amounted to 46, 50 and 47 pice correspondingly. A Bombay 
worker's family (according to data of 1921-22, 1923-33, and 
1944-45) consisted approximately of four people, or three so- 
called adult equivalent consumption units.“ 

Proceeding from this, it is not difficult to calculate the cost 
of a normal daily diet of a worker’s family. It would amount 
approximately to 120 pice in 1901, about 135 pice in 1905, and 
over 120 pice in 1907 for FAO ration, and 138, 150 and 141 pice 
correspondingly for Mukherjee’s ration. 

The most difficult thing is to determine the necessary ex- 
penses besides food. Unfortunately, there are no exhaustive 
data on Bombay worker's budgets at the beginning of the 20th 
century. Later such studies were made repeatedly in Bombay 
and neighbouring industrial centres (in. 1921-22, 1995, 1926, 
1930, 1932, 1932-33, 1944-45). All of them show approximately 
an equal proportion—workers spend about half of their earnings 
on food and as much on clothing, rent, lighting, furniture and 
other necessary expenses, The stability of such a ratio of expenses 
in different periods of colonial rule undoubtedly is not accidental. 
In the first two decades of the 20th century the cost of food most 
likely was about half of all the necessary expenses of a worker's 
family. This, moreover, is confirmed by a number of indirect 
data pertaining to that period. In his evidence before the Fac- 


44 Ibid., p. 187. 
45 GBC, I, pp. 336-7. 


46 Bombay. Labour Office. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class 
Family Budgets in Bombay City (1932-1933), Bombay, 1936, p. 40; S. P. 
Deshpande, Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial Work- 
ers in Bombay (1944-1945), Delhi, 1946, p. 26. Account'is taken only 
of the members of the family who live in the city. 
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tory Labour Commission of 1907-08, a Bombay physician named 
Chavan pointed out that a worker's family spent about 60 per 
cent of its monthly earnings on food.” Another witness, a 
worker who rose to become a foreman, said that a single worker 
spent about 40 per cent of his earnings on food.” 

Taking into account the calculation of the cost of a normal 
diet given earlier, we get a monthly minimum living wage, 
which would ensure more or less normal existence of a worker's 
family in Bombay early in the 20th century, of about Rs. 40 on 
the basis of FAO ration and about Rs. 45 on the basis of 
Mukherjee’s ration.” This sum had to be provided for a family, 
of four fully by the main earner. The absence of creches, 
kindergartens, schools, and public utilities made impossible the 
normal upbringing of children if all the adults worked.” Thus, 
we may consider the sum of Rs. 40-45 on the average as approxi- 
mately corresponding to the monthly value of labour-power in 
Bombay during the period under review. 

Approximately the same figure is obtained in a calculation 
based not on the theoretical price of a normal food ration, but 
the actual sum which single workers paid for food in Bombay 
at the beginning of the 20th century." A few witnesses stated 
before the Factory Labour Commission of 1907-08 that a worker 
staying with some family as a boarder pays the landlady Rs. 6 
a month for food.” If, proceeding from this figure, we calculate 
the cost of food and then all the necessary expenses for a family 

47 IFLC, Ul, p. 124. 

48 Ibid., p. 116. 

49 This sum was obtained by doubling the cost of monthly food for 
a family of four (since food expenses, as shown earlier, amounted only 
to half of the necessary expenses). 

50 Actually, when there was work, not only the adult members of 
the family but also the children worked. But even so normal reproduc- 
tion of labour-power was out of the question and consequently its price 
in such cases dropped below value. 

51 It may be considered that single skilled workers earned enough for 
a more or less normal diet. This does not mean that they received wages 
equal to the value of their labour-power, since the latter includes the 
‘expenses necessary for maintaining a family. 

52 IFLC, Il, pp. 116, 124, 156. 
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of four (three consumption units) we get the sum of Rs. 36 a 
month, 

Account should be taken of the fact that for the Rs. 6 which 
a single worker paid the landlady he got only two meals a day,” 
which cannot be regarded as normal. 

And so, the sum of Rs. 40-45 a month gives some idea of 
the value of labour-power (or living wage, at any rate) in Bom- 
bay early in the 1900's.“ ‘These are the ‘normal’ limits of capita- 
list exploitation. 

In colonial Bombay, however, exploitation was intensified 
to such an extent that the workers could not get wages which 
would be anywhere near this sum. This is conclusively shown. 
even by the available scant data on the earnings of Bombay 
workers early in the 20th century. 

Textile workers, as pointed out earlier, made up the core of 
the Bombay proletariat. By occupation they fell into three big 
groups: workers of the spinning, weaving and finishing depart- 
ments. Data of different sources give the following idea of their 
wages. According to information in the Report of the Factory 
Labour Commission of 1907-08, carders and warpers on flyer- 
frames earned Rs. 7 to 18 a month; spinners, from Rs, 25 to 35; 
weavers operating one loom, from Rs. 10 to 15; weavers operat- 
ing two looms, from Rs. 18 to 85; and women reelers, from 
5 to 12 rupees.® The Bombay Gazetteer points out that 
Wages of weavers ranged between Rs. 12 and 30 a month, 
winders from Rs. 8 to 9 and warpers between Rs, 12 and 21. 
Lastly, the official publication Prices and Wages in India con- 
tains data showing that carders were getting from Rs. 8 to 18 a 


53 Ibid., p. 156. 

*4 We should stress that this sum gives only an approximate idea 
of the real value of labour-power in Bombay. In our calculation we 
Proceed from minimal and not full rations; we do not take into account 


acies. But on the whole these inaccuracies are not too great and, in any 
case, they can only minimise and not exaggerate the value of labour- 
power, 

55 IFLC, I, p. 22. 

56 GBC, I, p. 323. 


SEE AA aA 
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month, warpers from Rs. 8 to 20, weavers from Rs. 12 to 30 and 
folders from Rs. 10 to 14." All this data more or less coincides: 
and shows thai wages of Bombay workers in that period wera: 
much below the real value of their labour-power. 

The fluctuations in wages, however, were considerable and 
this greatly changed their correlation with the value of labour- 
power. Such big fluctuations cannot be explained only by 
differences in aptitude and skill. The real reason is that the in- 
human labour conditions and physical exhaustion forced most 
of the workers to stay away from work from time to time. 
Dr. T. M. Nair, a member of the Factory Labour Commission 
of 1907-08, pointed out in his minute of dissent that the workers- 
themselves stated that only physical exhaustion compelled them 
to miss a day’s work to rest up. The explanation, Nair said,. 
seemed just to him. The evidence of numerous witnesses: 
shows that an average worker absented himself from four to six 
days a month, not counting Sundays.” This, naturally, cut con- 
siderably the worker's earnings. That is why the evidence of 
numerous persons before the Factory Labour Commission of 
1907-08 and also data of Reference published by the Textile 
Journal, giving average figures and not the lower and upper 
limits of wages in separate occupations, cannot be considered 
underestimated. Making use of these average figures to adjust: 
the data of official statistics, we can compile a table (see over- 
leaf) which more or less exactly reflects the wages of textile: 
workers and their relation to the real value of labour-power.” 

The table makes it clear that even the most skilled section 
of the Bombay working class—textile workers—received from 


57 Prices and Wages in India, Dept. of Statistics, Calcutta, 1923, 
pp. 217-8, 

58 JFLC, 1, p. 90. 

59 IFLC, 1, p. 27; TI, pp. 65, 81, 86, 91. 

69 Data on wages are drawn up on the basis of the above officia 
figures and also testimony of witnesses before the (Commission (JFLC, 
II, pp. 85, 109, 149) and data from the book byS. M. Rutnagar, op. cit., 
P. 327. The share of different vocations is determined on the basis of 
data from: A. Pearce, The Cotton Industry of India, Manchester, 1930, p. 
169; IFLC, Il, p. 135; Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of 
Jabour in the Cotton Mill Industry (1921), Bombay, 1923, pp. 23-40. 
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Tabale 2 


WAGES OF BOMBAY TEXTILE WORKERS AND 
VALUE OF THEIR LABOUR-POWER 


Sinners a sik 

Spinner’s helpers eS 3 ij4 

Carders 10 9 1/5 

“Winders 10-12 8-9 1/5 
Weaving department 

Weaver, one loom 12 1/4 

Weaver, two looms 20-30 20 1/2 

Warpers 4 15 1/3 
‘Finishing department 

Dyers 12 12 1/4 

Folders — 14 1/3 


* The approximate ratio of wages and the value of labour-power can 
Serve as a coefficient demonstrating the additional exploitation of the 
working class in the colonies. 


one-half to one-fifth of the value of its labour-power at the 
beginning of the 20th century. 

Other factory workers were getting approximately the same 
“wages, Unfortunately, statistics give only their daily earnings, 
which, naturally, are less indicative." We may assume, how- 
ever, that the average number of days per month actually 
worked by the worker in the railway workshops and 
other factories covered by the Factories Act differed little from i 
the number given for the textile industry (20 days a month). 
After all, working conditions were more or less identical. 
Hence, we can get approximate earnings of workers on the rail- 
ways, in the port and in construction, proceeding from the 


6L GBC, I, p. 323; Prices and Wages in India, pp. 174-5, 211. 
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available daily rates.° Wages of railwaymen in the main occu- 
pations and workers in the railway workshops were as follows 
(in rupees): 


Engine driver, 2nd class = P - 40-60 
Engine driver, 3rd class he d% sa 25-28 
Repairman, mechanic Br wa see 15-35 
Fireman S v4 a ps a 12-22 
Unskilled workers in workshops .. Wi 9-10 
Switchmen, trackwalkers 5 à a 9-10 


The wages of skilled workers in the port were more or less 
similar, Crane operators were getting Rs. 20-30 a month, and 
Indian seamen about Rs. 15 a month. 

Skilled building workers were getting somewhat more. 
S.<!ths received from Rs. 15 to 40 a month, carpenters from 
Rs. 15 to 30 and bricklayers, from Rs. 15 to 20. We should bear 
in mind, however, that most building workers were coolies and 
unskilled labourers. 

The wages of workers in the unorganised and small-scale 
industries and of home workers were even lower. Bakers were 
geiting about Rs, 12 a month,® workers in sugar-making manu- 
factories, Rs. 10-15, in bidi industry workers were paid on the 
average from ten annas to one rupee per 1,000 bidis. Moreover, 
the wrapping leaves which cost from 2 to 4 annas per 1,000 bidis 
had to be bought by the workers themselves. An experienced 
worker could make about one thousand bidis a day,* which 
meant that even working 25 days a month (which was hardly 
likely) he could earn no more than Rs. 13-19. 

But the lowest-paid category of Bombay workers consisted 
of tens of thousands of coolies. Even coolies who used tools 


62 The result is in full accord with the special calculation of the 
Bombay workers’ wages made by the} Indian economist K. Mukherjee 
(his work appeared after the publication of the Russian edition of this 
volume). 

According to Mukherjee, the average wage of workers in a cotton 
mill in Bombay city (per month of 26 days) amounted in 1907-08 to Rs. 
14-16 (Artha Vijnana, Poona, March 1959, p. 92). 

63 Ibid., pp. 469-470. 

64 Ibid., pp. 468-9. 

65 Ibid., p. 471. 

66 Ibid., p. 472. 
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were earning only Rs. 10-15 a month. The bulk of the unskilled 
labourers earned 6-7 annas daily,” approximately Rs. 8 even 
when working 20 days a month, which was rare for people who 
were irregularly employed. This was the sum which, according 
to the apt expression of a witness before the Factory Labour 
Commission, gave the worker food and night lodging on the 
pavement.” Actually the wages of unskilled labourers amount- 
ed to about one-sixth of the value of their labour-power. 

An approximate idea of the earnings of Bombay workers 
is given in a table presented by Bhalchandra Krishna in a 
fecture on the housing conditions in Bombay. According to the 
author's data, 130,000 workers received from Rs. 8 to 12 a 
month; 75,000, from Rs. 12 to 20 and only about 5,000, from 
Rs. 20 to 30 a month.” Naturally, these are very approximate 
figures and they apply only to slightly more than 200,000 work- 
ers (evidently they include mainly organised industries), but 
they give a sufficiently clear picture of the gap between the 
price and the value of labour-power. 

And so, at the beginning of the 20th century Bombay in- 
dustrial workers sold their labour-power for one-fourth to one- 
half, and the coolies and workers engaged in small-scale indus- 
try for one-sixth to one-third of its value. This was the main 
feature of the condition of the working class, stemming from 
the country’s colonial status. 

The influence of the colonial regime on the condition of the 
workers, however, was not limited to a specific ratio between 

the price and the value of labour-power. The domination of 
-imperialism in the country helped to preserve the most barbar- 
ous forms of capitalist exploitation and sharply worsened work- 
ing conditions in industry as compared with independent 
countries, First, colonial rule hampered the organisation of the 
proletariat and made its struggle more difficult. Yet the organi- 
sation of the working class is the primary condition for abolish- 
ing the most brutal forms of exploitation. Another important 

GBC, 1, p. 321. 

6 IFLC, Il, p. 124, 

© Times of India, July 6, 1907, p. 19. 
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factor which usually attracts less attention is that in a colony 
national capital has no state support. More than that, the colo- 
nialists by various methods extract a considerable share of the, 
profits made by the national bourgeoisie.” That is why the 
position of the local bourgeoisie is such that it cannot give up 
the crudest forms of exploitation inherent in the manufactory 
stage of capitalism and on the whole is opposed to any factory 
legislation. True, already at the beginning of the 20th century 
many of its representatives felt the need for mitigating the 
most brutal forms of exploitation. Dinshaw Wacha, a promi- 
nent Bombay businessman, for example, declared at a meeting 
of the Millowners’ Association: 

I repeat what I have said in this room half a dozen times 

that you will never be able to keep in the front rank of 

your industry till you have made a salutary change in the 

physical condition of the operative. That condition im- 

peratively demands a working day of ten hours. I repeat, 

I am a strong believer in shorter hours. Industrial psycho- 

logy demands it, but industrial avarice is too rampant to 

see the good of it till one day it will kill the goose which 
lays the golden egg.” 

Nevertheless, most Indian capitalists early in the 20th cen- 
tury opposed factory legislation, which is explained by the fact 
that the colonial regime gave every support not to national but 
to foreign capital. This position of the local bourgeoisie (it 
was inevitable under imperialist rule) created an additional 
impediment to the abolition of the most appalling forms of 
oppression. 

That is why the working conditions in the factory industry 
of Bombay at the beginning of the 20th century were perhaps 
comparable only to the manufactory period of the 17th and 
18th centuries in Europe. 

Labour legislation was almost completely absent throughout 
India. The two basic factory acts passed by that time were of 
a rather formal character. The first of them, Act XV of 1881, 

10 For more details see article by V.I. Pavlov in this book 

7) S.D. Mehta, op. cit., p- 99. 
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boiled down to the prohibition of the employment of children 
under the age of seven; it obligated employers to give children 
between the ages of 7 and 12 four free days a month.” The next 
factory law, the so-called Act XI of 1891, introduced some new 
restrictions. The minimum age was raised to 9 years. The 
working day of children (up to 14 years) was limited to 7 hours. 
A daily recess of an hour and a half for women and half an hour 
for men (that is, for workers above the age of 14) was instituted, 
The Act of 1891, at long last, recognised the right of the workers 
to a rest on Sundays. Prior to that, days off were granted far 
from every week.” But even the formally existing, minimal 
restrictions were often not observed. 

What is very important is that the working of the law was 
not ensured by the necessary inspection and control staff. In 
general, there was no uniform centralised factory inspection 
system in India. Provincial authorities were charged with its 
organisation." In most cases the matter was reduced to a mere 
formality. In Bombay 3-4 officials who also had other duties 
were charged with watching over the working of the factory 
acts. Even if they had wanted to, they would have been unable 
to prevent the unlimited exploitation of the workers. A ṣo- 
called Chief Inspector of Factories headed the Bombay factory 
inspection service. He was simultaneously assistant collector of 
Bombay City, which was his main duty. It was assumed that 
all control over the working of the Act would be exercised by 
the First Inspector of Factories. But most of his time was taken 
up by checking of factory records and quality of goods, verifica, 
tion of various tax collections, ete. Control over child laboun 
laws was entrusted to a special Health Officer who was also the 
personal assistant to the Surgeon-General of the Presidency and 
had daily reception hours which he had to spend in the office of 
the chief surgeon. Naturally, this officer could inspect factories 
only at definite hours known in advance and surprise visits wera 
absolutely precluded. These conditions created wide possibili- 


72 For details see B. Shiva Rao, The Industrial Worker in India, 
1939, pp. 155-6, 

73 Ibid, pp. 156-7; IFLC, 1, pp. 12-15. 

% TFLC, pp. 8-9. 
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ties for violating the factory acts.* The factory inspection ser- 
vice in Bombay early in the 20th century was not so much 
a means of limiting the exploitation of the workers—it was 
rather a source of cushy jobs for British officials. 

It is not surprising that the factory laws in India, as pointed 
out already, remained a scrap of paper.” 

The actual absence (or ignoring) of factory laws told first 
of all on the length of the working day. The working day is. 
most closely connected with wages, with the price at which 
labour-power is sold—or, to be more exact, with its changed), 
form, the price of labour. 

Since the price of labour-power in India was extremely low 
and the legislative restriction of the working day was non- 
existent, a- working day which lasted from dawn till dark pre-. 
vailed in Bombay industry from the very beginning. 

Work began 15 minutes before sunrise and ended 15 
minutes after sunset. Therefore the length of the working day 
was different in different months of the year. In winter, the: 
working day was ‘reduced’ to 11 hours, in summer it reached 
13.5 hours. It was held that on the average the working day 
lasted over 12 hours.” 

The natural limits to the day, however, did not serve for- 
long as the limits to the working day. The introduction of 
electric lighting enabled the manufacturers to lengthen the work- 
ing day considerably. It reached a monstrous figure—over 15 
hours a day (1905)." Even Bomanji Dinshaw Petit, a well- 
known Bombay millowner, called it a “degrading and disgrace- 
ful spectacle of cold-blooded inhumanity.”” In 1906-08, the 
working day in factories having electric lighting was stabilised 
at 13-14 hours.” The mills were opened at 5.30 a.m. and con- 
tinued to work up to 7 p.m. The number of factories having 


electricity increased very rapidly at the beginning of the 20th 


75 Times of India, Sept. 16, 1905, p. 9. 

76 Times, July 27, 1892. 

“I IFLC, 1, pp. 7-8; Il, pp. 59, 63; GBC, I, p. 492. 
78 JFLC, Il, p. 110. More details will follow. 

79 Times of India, Sept. 16, 1905, p. 8. 

80 IFLC, Il, p. 104. 
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century. In 1907, 60 out of the 85 Bombay textile mills had 
electric lighting." This means that a working day of 13.5 hours 
‘became the rule for most Bombay workers. At the same time 
-at a number of enterprises, as indicated in the report of the fac, 
tory inspector of Bombay for 1906, a working day considerably 
above 14 hours was preserved." 

__ The imperialist masters of India who were to blame for the 
hard lot of the proletariat had difficulty in making up their mind 
-as to how the 18-14 hours of daily toil affected the workers, For 
example, Mr. Proctor, representative of a big English managing 
agency in Bombay, told the Factory Labour Commission: 
~“... The longer hours of work by electric light have only be- 
‘come general during the last few years. We should have to 
wait for the next generation to see the real result." An im- 
partial observer would hardly require time to see what 
unbearable forms the exploitation of the working class assumed 
dn colonial conditions. In any case, the real implications of the 
excessively long working hours were realised by many con- 
emporaries. B. D. Petit, of whom we spoke earlier, said: 


Is it any wonder that these people at the end of the day 
are thoroughly tired and listless. How can we hope to 
find these poor people stand the enervating effect of an 
Indian climate for 14% hours day by day, and week after 
week, when at times the temperature in the shade ranges 
from 85 to 95. Is it not as clear as daylight that these un- 
fortunate people must suffer in physique, that their crush- 
ing work must produce its deleterious effect upon their 
health, that their resisting capacity must gradually dwindle 
and decline and that day by day they must grow more 
impotent to resist attacks of ill health and the prevailing 
epidemics, if they are not actually slowly ground down to 
death.” 
True, the indignation of the millowner was aroused only 
by such an exceptional case. as the 15-hour days. As for 


81 JFLC, I, pp. 7-8; U, Pp. Si. 
82 Times of India, July 28, 1906, p. 2. 
$. IFLC, I, p. 130. 

Times of India, Aug. 19, 1905, p. 17 
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the less biased witnesses, they give a sufficiently clear picture 
of the consequences of a 13-14 hour day, ‘normal’ for Bombay. 
In a letter to the Editor of the Times of India an anonymous 
correspondent wrote: 
In a hot and steaming climate they have to work for full 
13 hours and.in many of the mills which have electric 
installations, for even 15 hours, with only, half an hour's 
break for tiffin..... It is no exaggeration to say that the 
very life blood of the poor workman is being sucked away 
by hard labour in a foul atmosphere and in a cramped 
position.” 


The strain of unbearably long working hours was aggra- 
vated by the unsanitary condition of the factories, particularly 
textile mills, Textile production with its inevitable dust, high 
temperature and humidity imperatively demands: good ventila- 
tion and spacious premises. But in Bombay all these condi- 
tions were totally lacking. Windows were the only means of ` 
ventilation at most of the mills.. But draughts in the hot and_ 
humid atmosphere caused colds and for this reason the 
windows were closed most of the time.” Moreover, the mill- 
owners who had at their disposal only relatively backward 
machinery took advantage, of the cheap labour and kept 
in rooms of the same size approximately twice as many 
workers as in Britain.” The stifling heat made work in these 
conditions unbearable. Nair, a member of the Factory Labour 
Commission of 1907-08, cites an excerpt from the Commission's 
records describing a visit to a mill at the end of the working 
day (7.15 p.m.): “The carding and preparation rooms (the only. 
part of the mill at work) were badly lit, and there was no venti- 
lation, all windows, were closed and the air was most oppres- 
sive: the perspiring workers looked dull, listless and exhaust- 
ed...™ Nair himself adds: “And if that is the condition of 
the operatives at the end of a day’s work in November in a mill _ 


85 Ibid., Feb. 18, 1905, p. 15. 
86 IFLC, Il, p. 58. 

87 Ibid., p. 150. 

2$ IFLC,1, p.90. 
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working 13% hours a day, one can more or less imagine the state 
of the workers in a mill which works 15% hours during an 
Indian summer's day.”™ There was good reason for one wit- 
ness to tell the Factory Labour Commission: “The bad 
atmosphere made the work very exhausting, and if a man only 
sat on a chair in the shed for the same number of hours he 
would be quite exhausted.”” : 

But perhaps the worst conditions were in the finishing 
departments—dyeing, bleaching, etc. Here, to the heat and 
filth were added the humid air, saturated with steam and the 
fumes of poisonous dyes. No health protection measures of 
any kind were taken. More than that, a British manager in 
Bombay frankly said that the high humidity in the depart- 
ments was necessary to get goods of a suitable quality." To 
get the necessary air humidity, the following method was used 
at many Bombay mills, even in the 1900's: all the windows and 
doors were tightly closed, and water was poured on the floors 
and walls. Work continued in the stuffy shops without a single 
vent and the floors covered with water.” Houston, assistant to 
the Bombay Surgeon General, pointed out that, as a result, 
working conditions in the finishing departments were such that 
“the workers were literally bathed in perspiration. On stopping 
work and going out in the open air the workers are particularly 
liable to catch serious chills and even pneumonia.” 

Thus, under imperialist rule the lot of the workers was 
worsened not only by monstrously low wages, but also by the 
preservation of the crudest, barbarous forms of exploitation. 
The additional capitalist exploitation in the colonies is clearly 
revealed even by a cursory comparison with an independent 
country, with capitalist exploitation, so to say, in normal con- 
ditions. In July 1906 the Times of India published a com- 
parison of wages and working hours of British and Indian tex- 
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tile workers," which makes it possible to compile the following 
table: 


Table 3 
WAGES AND WORKING HOURS OF BRITISH AND INDIAN 
TEXTILE WORKERS 


The different ratios 
between annual, monthly 
and hourly wages are 
xplained by (1) the inevi- 
table absenteeism in 
Bombay, and (2) the 
much Jonger working 
day in India 


Number of working 


days in year 300 309 1:1 
Number of working 

hours per week 554 80 2:3 
Average annual 

earnings Rs. 840 Rs.156 5:1 
Average monthly 

earnings Rs. 70 Rs. 13 $3], 
Average wages per 

hour 56 pice 7.2 pice 8:1 


ee 

All these facts show that in India—and Bombay—capita- 
list exploitation of the workers was increased manifold, which 
is ultimately explained by the domination of imperialism. 

It is particularly important to take into account the bar- 
barous forms of oppression in the period under review. True, 
the gap between the price and the value of labour-power was 
the chief specific feature in the exploitation of the working 
class in India. After the rise of capitalist industry it operated 
at all stages of its development in the colonial period. But the 
primitive methods of exploitation hit the proletariat especially 
painfully at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th cen- 
turies, The 15-hour working day was probably more painful to 
the workers than the miserable wages. 

The workers began to realise that the arduous conditions 
at the factories were created by the millowners with the 
approval of the British colonial administration. The worker 
SE 
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was not only the victim of colonialist exploitation objectively 
but also felt it subjectively. Complete scorn for the workers’ 
rights and the actual connivance of the factory inspectors 
aroused spontaneous protests and facilitated the spread of anti- 
imperialist propaganda among the proletariat. 


Pre-Capitalist and Collateral Forms of Exploitation 


In contrast to the advanced capitalist countries of those 
days, the condition of the working class in Bombay, as through- 
out India, was determined not only by capitalist exploitation. 
The combination of capitalist exploitation with various pre- 
capitalist and collateral forms of oppression was a specific 
feature of the condition of the working class in colonial India. 
The rule of imperialism preserved the social backwardness of 
the country and many medieval survivals in which all aspects 
of life in India were enmeshed. Naturally, the. survivals of 
feudalism throughout the country also affected the condition 
of labour. 

The preservation of religious and caste differences and 
strife greatly influenced the condition of the working class. 
This discord itself, it will be recalled, was not so much a 
survival of the Middle Ages as a result of the policy of the 
colonial administration. It penetrated into the ranks of the 
workers together with newcomers from the peasantry and the 
craftsmen who replenished the proletariat. The peculiarity of 
the situation was that in, capitalist industry, too, the conditions 
favoured the preservation of religious and caste differences. 
Partly spontaneously and partly as a result of the deliberate 
policy of the British administration and the millowners, religi- 
ous and caste divisions were combined with a natural occupa- 
tional division. Workers from one caste and often even from 
one area were recruited in particular branches of industry in 
particular mills and departments. In these conditions the 
religious and caste divisions were substantially consolidated 
and turned from the characteristic features of the country’s 
social life in general into a specific feature of the condition of 
the working class as well. ‘ ; 

The preservation of religious and caste differences on the 


Me 
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basis of the occupational division of the workers could be 
traced quite clearly in Bombay at thè beginning of the 20th 
century. A’ manager of the Petit group of mills said outright 
in his statement before the Factory Labour Commission that 
“when a man applied for work, his caste was inquired into. 
Caste, in fact, was a great consideration. The millowners 
sought to maintain the caste and religious divisions among the 
workers. Many of them openly admitted that they preferred to 
hire for certain shops persons of particular community groups.” 
The Gazetteer of Bombay City points out: 

These various communities evince a predilection for a 
particular kind of work, and rarely will a member of any 
one of them be found engaged in any other branch of 
labour than that in which his caste-people have become 
specialists. The Gulhai Mohammedans, for example, work 
as a rule in the weaving department only, while their 
women are employed in the colour-winding branch of the 
reeling department; the Konkani Mohammedan is usually 
a fireman or an oil-man; the Pardeshi Bhaya has a predi- 
lection for carding; while the Maratha from the Deccan is 
always ready to perform lascar’s work in lifting heavy 
weights and is usually discovered in the mixing depart- 
ment. The Konkani Maratha, on the other hand, is found 
in every department of a mill in which skill and intelligence 
are requisite, and as a rule avoids employment in the 
engine, boiler, or mixing rooms. Konkani Maratha women 
are very largely employed in the reeling and winding 
departments.” 

Caste prejudices were particularly strong with regard to the 
untouchables; representatives of the lower caste were not 
employed at all in the weaving department.” In reeling depart- 
ments a special section, separated from the other workers, was 
often set aside for Mahars (the most widespread of the untouch- 
able castes in Bombay).” 

— 
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The preservation of religious and caste divisions in the 
ranks of the proletariat considerably worsened its position. 
Religious and caste discord hampered the unity of the working 
class and prevented the development of its struggle, which 
made it easier for the capitalists to exploit all the workers. At 
the same time religious and caste strife implied additional 
exploitation of part of the working class, those who came from 
the lower castes. The data on wages given above showed that 
wages fluctuated considerably depending on the occupation, 
department, etc., (always, however, remaining substantially 
below the value of labour-power). If we compare these data 
with the religious or caste distribution of workers by occupa- 
tions, it becomes clear that people from the higher castes pre- 
vailed in the relatively better-paid jobs. The lower the pay for 
a job, the bigger the proportion of untouchables, people from 
lower castes and tribes, engaged in it. This is quite convin- 
cingly confirmed by figures of the 1911 census. An analysis of 
data on the place of birth of Bombay residents which also indi- 
cated their caste, shows that Maratha and Kunbi workers made 
up nearly 70 per cent of the factory workers, the untouchables 
and people from lower castes (Dheds, Mahars, Mochis, 
Chamars), about 10 per cent. At the same time the share of 
untouchables, etc., among the coolies and unskilled labourers 
reached 20 per cent while the number of Marathas and Kunbis 
declined to 50 per cent.” 

The significance of religious and caste discord among the 
proletariat should not be overestimated, however. 

The development of capitalist relations, the entire atmos- 
phere in the capitalist city, ran counter to all medieval, patriar- 
chal divisions. Capitalist exploitation itself and the high con- 
centration of workers at the factories cemented the proletariat. 
The gradual disappearance of caste survivals in large-scale 
industry was very aptly described by G. M. Broughton, a factory 
inspector, who stated that workers at the factories or in the 
mines mingled with people of various castes and faiths.“' The 
entire outlook of the worker changed. According to Broughton, 
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behaviour which appeared to the worker to be a great violation 
of what was customary and which would have led the com- 
munity to outcaste the infringer, was accepted by city neigh- 
bours without fuss; for example, there was no certainty that the 
food was clean—that is, that no one of the lower caste 
had touched it; sometimes the worker was made to work along 
with someone who could ‘contaminate’ him. 

Broughton failed to take into account another, most 
important, factor: the common class interests of the workers in 
the struggle for national and social emancipation. These com- 
mon interests accelerated still more the process of eliminating 
caste and religious survivals, which went already quite far ‘on 
the eve of the events of 1908. “The operatives were beginning 
to combine”, a witness told the Factory Labour Commission, 
“and Mohammedans and Hindus would now mix together in 
decided contrast to the conditions prevailing a few years 
ago.” Nevertheless, at the beginning of the 20th century, - 
religious and caste prejudices and distinctions were still strong 
among the workers. This explains largely the fact that the 
Tilakites appealed not only to the revolutionary and democratic 
feelings of the masses but also to their religious sentiments and 
that their agitation enjoyed success. 

The position of junior technical and administrative per- 
sonnel represented another survival of patriarchal relations in 
Indian large-scale industry at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. Foremen, their assistants, machine adjusters and senior 
workers, known at the Bombay mills generally as jobbers, were 
not merely the lower administration echelon at that time. They 
kept large sections of workers in patriarchal dependence upon 
them, acting as a kind of group elders, semi-leaders and semi- 
masters of ‘their’ workers. 

This position of the jobbers in India was natural, It is ex- 
plained above all by the situation in the labour market. 
Imperialist oppression resulted in the mass pauperisation of the 
peasantry and the agrarian overpopulation in the countryside. 
At the same time the preservation of feudal survivals kept back 
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the formation of a ‘free’ labour market, hindered the organisa- 
tion of ties between industrial centres and areas with a surplus 
population, This created considerable difficulties as regards 
- the hiring of labour. In these conditions the jobbers became 
the main agents in hiring workers." The millowners sought to 
make use of the connections the jobbers had with the villages 
from where they came to Bombay; in the absence of a regular 
labour market the ruined peasants, too, had to seek the help 
of their fellow-villagers who had become jobbers. As a result 
both the hiring and in many respects the future position of the 
factory workers depended on the jobbers. Their power and 
influence was, moreover, increased by their diverse functions in 
production. The jobbers trianed the new workers, watched the 
production process and adjusted the looms. Such broad 
functions followed from the acute shortage of skilled personnel 
which compelled the administration to make wide use of the 
services of the jobbers who usually had many years of experi- 
ence of work in the industry. 

The resulting dependence of the workers on the jobbers was 
of a patriarchal, pre-capitalist nature." The workers as a rule 
were connected with their jobber who came from the same 
village, the same caste and community. They looked upon the 
jobber as a benefactor who provided them with work, as their 
natural leader. As the Bombay Gazetteer pointed out, 

the jobber is expected to provide hands for the machines in 

his department, and to do this with success he is bound to 

have a following of men and boys who usually live in the 
same neighbourhood and often in the same chawl as him- 
self. He spends his evenings with them, acts as their 


adviser in family matters and not infrequently advances 
money to them.’ 


Patriarchal dependence on the jobber was an additional 
burden for the workers. It was accompanied by widespread 
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bribery, which became a regular form of additional exploitation 
of the workers. It could not be otherwise in Bombay where all 
the hiring was actually done through the jobbers. If a worker 
wanted to get a job at a factroy he had to bribe the jobber. That 
the giving of bribes (dasturi) was widespread during hiring was 
mentioned by almost all witnesses before the Factory Labour 
Commission, whose evidence covered this aspect. There was 
even a regular system of rates. The newly hired workers paid 
the jobber two rupees out of every ten he received in his first 
pay.” Bribes for securing the job of a weaver were particularly 
high, up to 5 rupees.™ The dependence of many workers was so 
great that they had to pay bribes not only when taking employ- 
ment but more or less regularly, The manager of a Bombay 
textile mill stated that approximately 20-25 per cent of all the 
workers regularly paid dasturi™ A still bigger number of 
workers had to render all kinds of ‘small services’ to the jobber, 
for example stand him to drinks. It is sufficient to recall the 
miserable wages in Bombay at the beginning of the 20th century 
to understand what an additional heavy burden the patriarchal 
dependence on the jobbers was for the workers. 

Another aspect of the matter, however, should be taken into 
account, Exploiting in a certain sense the main mass of the pro- 
letariat, the jobbers themselves felt the full brunt of national 
oppression. Only a few jobbers rose to be senior foremen and 
even fewer to the post of manager. For example, in 1895 of the 
245 managers, engineers, technicians and senior foremen in 
Bombay 104 were Englishmen and 112 Parsees™ At the same: 
time the Bombay jobbers were Marathas in overwhelming majo- 
rity. It is this national inequality, together with the arduous 
working conditions from which the jobbers suffered only slightly 
Jess than the majority of the workers, that made them often act 
together with the workers. The Bombay City Gazetteer pointed 
out that a strike often occurred “at the instigation of the jobber, 
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zand was limited to the department of which he was in charge.”™* 
The jobbers usually acted not as open leaders, but played the 
part of advisers who sympathised with the workers. Little 
wonder that the jobbers easily responded to the calls of petty- 
‚bourgeois anti-imperialist propaganda, and became, according to 
-V. Chirol, one of the channels through which the Extremists in- 
‘fluenced the working class. It is-.interesting to note that 
jobbers played the leading part in workers’ schools and gymna- 
-siums organised by the Tilakites in Bombay.” This fact acquires 

special importance in view of the role which workers’ schools in 
-all countries played in spreading revolutionary ideas. 

Moneylending was another form of collateral exploitation of 
the working class in Bombay, Its wide development, just as the 
aste discord and preservation of the semi-patriarchal depend- 
»ence on the jobbers, was determined in the final count by the 
country’s colonial status. True, the worker in any capitalist 
country is compelled, to a greater or lesser extent, to resort to 
loans, and consequently is everywhere exploited by the money- 
lenders. But in colonial conditions where the earnings of the 
worker are a mere fraction of the minimum living wage, where 
-actual wages are insufficient even for the existence of the work- 
-er's family on a semi-starvation level, the worker cannot get a 
loan except on usurious terms, At the same time, however, he 
‘cannot get along without loans. That is why indebtedness was 
Generally widespread among the workers and debts were of a 
usurious nature. Exploitation by moneylenders, which in general 
-is not characteristic of the European or American capitalist city, 
thus became a natural phenomenon in a colonial industrial 
-centre, 

The available sources give a clear picture of how workers 
-almost inevitably fell into debt. 

That debt bondage was widespread in the Indian country- 
side is generally known. Most workers therefore came to the 
city already burdened with debts. In Bombay the newcomer 
-stayed with relatives or settled with another family as a boarder, 
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or at times spent the first nights simply on the pavements.” He 
had to spend some time looking for work. But even after he got 
a job, the worker received his first pay only towards the end of 
the second month. He naturally could not live solely at the 
expense of relatives or friends who themselves were getting 
miserable wages. Moreover, a certain sum for bribing and treat- 
ing the jobber was needed when getting a job. All this in- 
evitably forced the newcomer to turn to a moneylender in the 
very first weeks of his stay in the city. The worker, the Bombay 
Gazetteer points out, “incurs debt before he is able to earn 
wages on his own account.” These new city debts were now 
added to the old, village debts. The exorbitant interest rate 
created almost insurmountable obstacles to repaying the debts. 
The miserable wages on which they could not make ends meet 
compelled the workers to turn to the moneylenders time and 
again. The indebtedness became chronic and acquired a univer- 
sal character among workers. According to some data, about 70 
per cent of the Bombay workers had more or less substantial 
debts during the period under review.™ 

The main feature of the specific colonial exploitation of the 
workers by moneylenders was not that indebtedness was wide- 
spread, but that it had a usurious, semi-medieval character. 
Professional moneylenders—Marwaris or Danavalas (owners of 
small shops which sold grain and other food products)—were 
almost exclusively the creditors in the mill districts.™ At times 
the direct moneylender was the jobber, but in most cases 
he himself received money for granting loans from the profes- 
sional moneylender and shared the interest with him. In all 
cases a monstrous, truly usurious interest rate was exacted. It 
ranged from three pice to two annas per rupee monthly, that is 
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approximately from 19 to 150 per cent annually even without 
considering compound interest." The greater part of Bombay 
workers who obtained loans had to pay from 70 to 75 per cent 
in annual interest** What these figures mean becomes clear if 
you recall that normal bank credit in conditions of so-called 
‘civilized’ capitalism is given at a rate of 5-6 per cent, or less. 
~ The unusually high interest rate in Bombay meant that if a Bom- 
iy Worker had a debt equal to three months’ earnings, he had 
~ to hand over every month to the moneylender about 20 per cent 
w Of his wages as interest alone. Exploitation by the moneylend- 
_ rs literally deprived the worker of his daily bread. 
~. The semi-medieval character of the loans also reflected on 
_. the methods of collection of debts and interest. On pay day the 
moneylenders surrounded the factories, pouncing upon the J 
workers as they came out of the gates. F requently the Mar- 
waris bribed the jobbers and managers and were allowed directly 
into the premises where wages were paid. Here they collected 
the money owed by the worker even before he received his 
wages.* Alongside such methods the Marwaris used to their 
advantage the provision of British law, formally directed against 
‘moneylenders, which demanded the written formalisation of the 
transaction. When giving a loan, the moneylender forced the 
debtor to sign a blank promissory note.™ In case of need he 
could put in it any sum and in this way justify any interest rate. 
The monstrous interest rates and the medieval methods of their 
collection deprived the workers of the opportunity of ever 
getting out of debt. Mr. Engel, a Bombay factory inspector, R 
pointed out that “some millhands were so greatly in debt that 
they would never be free.” He said further: “To a certain ex- 
tent mill operatives were at the mercy of the moneylender,”™ 
This undoubtedly meant additional oppression and additional 
suffering for the working class. 
We have examined all the main forms of collateral and pre- 
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capitalist exploitation of the workers which were preserved and 
throve in colonial Bombay. These were ultimately bound up 
with the specific features of direct capitalist exploitation—the 
sale of labour-power much below its real value and the pre- 
servation of the most barbarous working conditions. The 
incredible burden of direct capitalist exploitation facilitated 
widespread bribery and moneylending, while these forms of 
oppression, robbing the worker of his last pice, forced him to 
accept any wages, any working conditions. The combination of 
this direct and collateral exploitation of the working class. 
in Bombay is typical of a colony and sets it apart from indepen- 
dent countries, In our opinion, it can be described as a specific” 
variety of capitalist exploitation, namely, colonial oppression of 
the industrial workers. 

Colonial oppression greatly worsened the condition of the 
proletariat. Since the basis of this oppression was the domina- 
tion of imperialism, the objective position of the proletariat in 
India impelled it to fight the colonial regime in the country, Of 
course, on the eve of the 1908 strike Bombay workers did not 
understand the intricate mechanism of colonial oppression. But 
all these features of exploitation of the working class in the 
colony placed the proletariat in such an unbearable position, 
heated the atmosphere to such an extent that a spark of political 
agitation was sufficient to rouse the Bombay workers to struggle. 
True, at the beginning of the 20th century, India still did not 
have the forces capable of spreading the political ideology of 
socialism among the workers. But the condition of the proleta- 
riat in the colony was such that its political awakening did not 
necessarily have to be connected with the ideas of socialism. 
The additional colonial exploitation worsened the lot of the 
workers to such a degree that it opened up broad prospects of 
easing the life of the proletariat through the overthrow of 
imperialism. That is why progressive elements in the national 
movement could conduct such political propaganda of revolu- 
tionary, emancipatory ideas among the workers which did not 
affect the foundations of capitalist society. y 

It is for this reason that the Extremists, who in no way 
came out against the bourgeois system, were able to win such 
wide popularity among Bombay workers. In ‘describing the 
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activities of the Extremists among the workers, Valentine 
Chirol, a keenly observant English journalist who was in no way 
sympathetic towards the Indian liberation movement, said : 

In this, as in many other cases, politics were closely mixed 
up with philanthropy, for the conditions of labour in India 
were by no means wholly satisfactory and it would be un- 
fair to deny to many of Tilak’s followers a genuine desire to 
mitigate the evils and hardships to which their humbler 
fellow-creatures were exposed.™ 


At the same time the followers of Tilak, as Chirol points 
out, subordinated the slogans for improving the condition of the 
workers to the struggle against British Raj.” Under the colonial 
regime radical bourgeois democrats could with right tell the 
workers that their hard lot was due above all to foreign rule. It 
is understandable that after Tilak’s arrest the Extremists told the 
workers that the leader of the national movement was arrested 
“because he was their friend and had sought to obtain better 
pay for them.”™ 

The colonial exploitation of the proletariat thus created 
objective conditions for the successful spread of the ideas of the 
radical bourgeois democrats among the workers. 


Colonial Exploitation of Proletariat 


Colonial exploitation affected the entire condition of the 
working class. Its consequences were manifested especially iri 
the employment of women and children and the close ties 
between the industrial proletariat and the countryside. 

We have shown earlier that in colonial Bombay the workers. 


were getting wages which were a mere fraction of the value of 


their labour-power. Moreover, the earnings of the workers were 
reduced by the exorbitant interest rates charged by the money- 
lenders and by the need to give regular bribes to the jobbers. 
The Bombay worker was unable to maintain his family on his 
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wages, they were barely sufficient for one man.™ That is why 
a worker's family could live in the city only if all its members 
had some kind of earnings. 

The miserable wages of the main earner hit first of all the 
women in the family, Industrial capitalism everywhere brings 
about the extensive employment of the labour of women. But 
in the advanced capitalist countries early in the 20th century 
(for example, Britain) only some women in the family, mainly 
young girls, had to work. After marriage they usually left the 
factory and devoted themselves completely to family cares. The 
absence of kindergartens, creches, canteens and even the most 
elementary medical aid made the normal life of a family 
impossible if the mother continued to work. 

In India, however, the main earner could not provide 
even a bare minimum for the family, and work was a necessity 
for all the women, That is why, in contrast to Britain, it was 
not young girls but married women who prevailed among- 
women workers in Bombay. It goes without saying that 
kindergartens and other child welfare institutions were absent 
in India at the beginning of the 20th century. Consequently, 
the mother’s going out to work in India, just as in Britain, 
deranged normal family life. But the Indian workers had to 
reconcile themselves to such a situation because otherwise the 
family would simply have to starve. 

Exact figures on the number of women workers in Bombay 
are available only for the textile industry. According to factory 
inspection data, in 1904, more than 22,000 women worked at 
the city’s cotton mills and in 1906, about 25,000.% Wamen, 
thus, made up approximately 20 per cent of Bombay's factory 
labour. We may assume that a still greater number was em- 
ployed as coolies at construction jobs, etc.™ 
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The extensive employment of women in Bombay was 
accompanied by very cruel exploitation, harder than the oppres- 
sion to which men workers were subjected. According to data 
of the Factory Labour Commission of 1907-08, wages of women 

_ textile workers ranged between Rs, 5 and 12 a month,” In 
other words, they amounted to one-tenth or one-fifth of the full 
value of labur-power (men, as we pointed out, earned from 
‘Rs. 12 to 20 a month). Women coolies were getting 4-5 annas 
a day as against 6-7 annas paid to men in the same jobs. 

While the wages of women were considerably lower than 
those of men, their working conditions, naturally, did not differ 
from those of the majority of the workers described earlier. 
Moreover, the lower rates caused the women to exert all their 
efforts, to forego the lunch break in the hope of earning an 
extra pice. Intensive toil for 13-15 hours daily in insanitary 
conditions ruined the health of the women. They also had to 
bear the burden of housekeeping; their extreme exhaustion is 
perhaps described better than with the help of any figures by a 

` young woman worker at a Bombay mill. When asked by the 
factory inspector whether she would not stop to eat, the woman 
replied: “No, I have got to work, work till I die, I cannot 
stop. Oh, I am very tired. I am always tired.”™ 

The extensive employment of women’s labour in Bombay 
adversely affected not only the women themselves. In order 
not to leave the small children without care the whole day (all 
the members of the family had to work), women took them 
along to the mills.” Scores of children, from infants to 7 or 
8-year-olds—at the age of 9 children, according to British law, 
could already work—filled the mill yards and shops. They 
spent the whole day in the stifling and humid atmosphere filled 
with cotton dust, next to looms entirely lacking protection. The 
risk of getting maimed for a child, prone to run around oblivi- 
ous of the danger, was quite serious. 
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And so colonial exploitation with the inevitable sale of 
iabour-power much below value forced all the women in the 
family to work. Excessive strain undermined their health and 
prevented normal upbringing of the children. 

But that was not all. The sale of labour-power much 
below value in the final count meant that the worker was 
getting barely enough to keep himself. That is why not only 
the main earner but also all the adult members of the family 
could not earn enough to feed the children, Colonial exploita- 
tion forced all members of the worker's family living in the city, 
children included, to work. The report of the Factory Labour 
Commission of 1907-08 specially points out that “the children 
are in fact made to work as soon as they are capable of earning 
even the smallest addition to the family income.” A family 
questioned by the same Commission was typical in this respect. 
It consisted of five people: three adults and two children. All 
the adults—Govind Malu, the worker himself, his wife and 
sister were working. The head of the family was getting Rs. 12 
a month, and the women Rs. 6 each. But even these earnings 
were not enough to maintain the family, and one of the children. 
was sent to work. The four working members of the family 
had difficulty in feeding the one dependent. Similarly, in most 
of the other families residing in the city, the children had to 
work, 

True, official statistics seem to contradict this conclusion. 
The number of children employed in the factories was given at 
2,102. But the crying’ discrepancy between the official figures 
and the real state of affairs was clearly realised by all who were 
familiar with the Bombay workers’ conditions of life in those 
days. A correspondent of the Times of India who in 1905 
visited a number of Bombay mills, remarked: 

Anyone who visits, as I did, a considerable number 

of Bombay mills, and notes the large number of 

children working there, will probably be amazed, as I 

was, if he is afterwards confronted with the official figures 
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which declare that only a trifle over 2,100 children are, on 

an average, employed daily.“ 

This is explained very simply. First, the official statistics 
took into account only the enterprises covered by the factories 
act. Such branches as, for example, the bidi industry where 
child labour was widespread, were not included, Second, a 
considerable number of the children employed at factories were 
not registered. They were either passed off as children who 
came with their mothers, or simply were concealed from the 
none too vigilant eye of the factory inspector.’ Moreover, the 
age of the children (most of them had no birth certificate) was 
estimated very ‘roughly’, by the outward appearance and 
weight of the child. In these conditions falsification of age 
became rather the rule than exception. Very many children. 
were put in the ‘adult’ category since the doctor considered 
them to be over 14 years of age. That these practices were 
widespread was recognised in the report of the Textile Factories 
Labour Committee which studied working conditions in the in- 
dustry (1906-07). “Serious abuses (of the Factory Act—L.G.) 
exist and have for long existed in regard to employment on full 
time of so-called adults professing to be 14 years of age, but 
in reality one or two, or even three years, below that age.” 
All these children were also not included in the official statistics 
which placed them in the category of adult workers, Lastly, 
the most important reason for the inadequacy of child labour 
statistics was the unfounded criterion for the division of work- 
ers into ‘children’ and ‘adults’. Fourteen years was regarded as 
the dividing line and all adolescents of 14-16 years were certi- 
fied as adults. Actually, however, their work should have been 
regarded as child labour. In this connection the Times of India 
correspondent remarked: 


The law holds that a child who is fourteen years of age is 
an adult for the purposes of mill labour; and there must 
be large numbers of children working in the mills for thé 
full number of adult hours, who are little more than four- 
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teen years of age. To the unpractised eye, it is almost 
impossible in many cases to distinguish haphazard between 
native children who are under and over fourteen years of 
age; hence in going through the mills one forms a general 
impression that the number of children is very great 
whereas in reality many that one sees are certified aults.’” 

The correspondent then concludes: - 

Numbers of children are being literally done to death in 

the mills under cover of that fallacious enactment of the 

Indian Factory Act which permits children of fourteen to 

be regarded as legal ‘adults’, who are thereby allowed to 

work the full adult hours, no matter what their physical 
condition may be.” 

Consequently, to gain a more or less correct idea about the 
scale of child labour in Bombay at the beginning of the 20th 
century, account must also be taken of the labour of juveniles 
of 14 to 16 years. Although official statistics give no such in- 
formation, data on the number of adolescents at their mills were 
given in the evidence of many Bombay millowners to the Fac- 
tory Labour Commission of 1907-08. These data enable us to 
make an approximate estimate of the actual extent of child 
labour in Bombay industry. Seven millowners and managers, 
including the owners of Bombay’s biggest industrial companies 
(Greaves, Cotton and Co.; B. D. Petit) stated that 14-16-year- 
olds made up from 20 to 25 per cent of all the workers at their 
mills.” The authors of the report by the Factory Labour Com- 
mission give similar figures. In other words, even in the fac- 
tory industry of Bombay child labour was so widely employed 
that about one-fourth of all the millhands (25,000-30,000) were 
boys and girls aged from 8 to 16, These truly staggering figures 
are supplemented by the matter of fact remark contained in the 
report of the Factory Labour Commission of 1907-08, that 
children working at factories “were in general of poor 
physique, thin and weakly looking, especially in cotton textile 
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factories." What is more, for their hard labour the children 
_ received Rs. 2.5-4.5 a month.'* 

The working conditions of children in India were especial- 
ly hard due to the defects in factory legislation in this sphere. 
As mentioned earlier, the restrictions on child labour at that 
time were confined to the prohibition to employ children under 
the age of 9 and to make them work more than 7 hours a day. 
Such restrictions naturally were absolutely inadequate. More- 
over, Indian factory legislation referred only to the large-scale 
industry. But the earnings of the children were an economic 
necessity for most workers’ families. In these conditions the 
restrictions on child labour at factories and the absence of any 
restrictions in the small workshops, at the construction sites, in 
the port, etc., resulted in the concentration of child labour in 
these places." 

Even the few restrictions introduced by the Act of 1891, 
however, were often not observed. The absence of the neces- 
sary control machinery and the connivance of the British 
authorities reduced the law to a mere pious wish. Literally, all 
its provisions were violated. Even a cursory medical examina- 
tion conducted by the Factory Labour Commission of several 
hundred children employed at mills revealed, for example, that 
about 14 per cent of them were undoubtedly under 9 years of 
age. 

The number of violations was by no means smaller when 
children went over to work full hours. A large number of 
children were certified as adults “long before they have attain- 
ed the age of 14 years”, the Factory Labour Commission 
pointed out. 

Nor were the restrictions on the working time of children 
observed, At most Bombay mills child labour was organised 
in the following manner, The children were split up in two 
shifts. The first came at 6 a.m. and worked until 9.80, Then 
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it resumed work at 1 p.m. and ended at 3.30 p.m. The second 
shift worked from 9.80 to 12.80 and from 3.30 p.m. to 
6 p.m. Formally such a complicated system was supposedly 
needed to enable the children to attend classes which were to 
be held at the mills. Actually, however, the two-shift system 
was introduced in order to keep the children at the mill the 
whole day as a labour reserve. Describing the operation of 
this system in Bombay, the report of the Factory Labour Com- 
mission of 1907-08 points out, “In such cases the children almost 
invariably remain—in many cases they are required to remain 
—in the mill compound during the interval; and the temptation 
to the jobbers to utilise their services, if there is a shortage of 
labour, is great.” The authors of the report continued: 
“... so-called school (at the mills—L.G.) has been used solely 
for the purpose of retaining children at the mill during the 
whole working day in order that this additional supply of 
labour might be utilized..." As for teaching the children, 
the fact that these ‘schools’ did not even have their own pre- 
mises speaks volumes.”* 

At a number of Bombay factories the unlawful employ- 
ment of children for more than 7 hours was done without any 
camouflage, The children were simply made to come in when 
the factory opened and stay at the compound to the end of the 
working day. It was supposed that the jobbers employed the 
children when needed, but ostensibly not more than 7 hours a 
day.” Naturally, in practice this system meant continuous 
13-14 hours of toil for the tiny victims of colonial industry. 

These violations could take place only with the connivance 
of the factory inspection service, True, as pointed out earlier, 
the staff of factory inspectors in Bombay was so small that even 
with the best of intentions the organisation of control was 
hardly possible, A number of circumstances, however, show 
that the British officials were none too conscientious in dis- 
charging their duties, A report by a special correspondent of 
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the Times of India is very indicative in this respect. When he 
visited Bombay mills in September 1905, he was almost invari- 
ably taken to be a British official. As soon as the correspondent 
would enter a department the jobber would whistle and scores 
of children would rush out, The children who left the premises 
usually stayed nearby at the doors. In one case they were 
ordered to cover themselves with yarn sacks. When the corres- 
pondent tried to catch the children, jobbers did not help him 
in the least.” And all this was done in the presence of a man 
who was considered to be a factory inspection official. The 
pharisaical ‘concern’ of the British authorities for restricting the 
exploitation of child labour could merely arouse the well justi- 
fied indignation of the workers. 

Colonial exploitation thus oppressed not only the adult 
worker, but also doomed his wife and children to grinding 
labour at the mill. 

Most Bombay workers at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, however, could not find jobs for all members of their 
family and that is why only a part of them lived in the city 
with their families. According to data of the Factory Labour 
Commission, there were 300,000 workers in Bombay in 1906 
and only 160,000 members of their families." This means that 
only some 40,000 workers, in other words 10-15 per cent of the 
total, or 20-30 per cent of the regular industrial proletariat, had 
their families in the city." Approximately similar figures are 
found in other sources. For example, J. Kelman points out that 
10 per cent of the workers broke all ties with the peasantry. 
As for the main mass of the workers, they could find no work 
for their wives and children in the city and left the family in 
the village. Such a situation made the working class keep the 
closest bonds with the peasantry. 

The proletariat in all countries, naturally, maintains such 
ties to some extent. But in independent countries it is usually 
the semi-proletarians, who retain their holding in the village and 
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look upon work in the city as a source of temporary additional 
earnings, that are usually connected with the countryside. The 
semi-proletarians were quite numerous in Bombay too. This is 
shown by the exodus of workers from the city during the 
height of the agricultural season. But the specific feature of 
the working class in colonial Bombay was that links with the 
village were preserved not only by the semi-proletarian strata, 
but almost by all workers. The mass of factory workers makes 
up the permanent core of the proletariat. Had the main body 
of factory workers consisted of seasonal peasant labourers who 
would all return to the village at the same time for several 
months, the normal operation of industry would have been 
impossible. The semi-proletarians could be widely represented 
only among the coolies, unskilled labourers, etc. The other 
workers belonged to the proletarian core which, however, also 
retained its ties with the village. It has already been noted that 
not more than 20-80 per cent of the factory workers had their 
families living in the city. The other 70-80 per cent of the 
regular Bombay workers left their families in the village and, 
naturally, maintained the closest ties with them. That is why, 
describing the position of a typical industrial worker, the 
authors of the report of the Factory Labour Commission 
of 1907-08 stated: 

His home is in the village from which he comes, not in the 
city in which he labours; his wife and family ordinarily 
continue to live in that village; he regularly remits a por- 
tion of his wages there; and he returns there periodically 
to look after his affairs, and to obtain rest after the strain 
of factory life" 

Close links with the village where the families of the 
workers remained were an important distinctive feature of the 
condition of the Bombay proletariat. This feature set it so 
much apart from the condition of the proletariat fully bound 
to the city in the majority of the independent capitalist coun- 
tries, that many British observers in general denied the exist- 
ence of a full-fledged working class in India. The Bombay 
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Gazetteer wrote about the workers that “they are mostly culti- 
vators™ while the report of the Factory Labour Commission 
pointed out that in India “there is as yet practically no factory 
population such as exists in European countries.” 

To begin with, it is simply impossible to conceive a situa- 
tion in which the manpower of a modern large factory—and. 
this is what the Bombay factory industry was like—would 
consist in the majority of semi-proletarians and peasant seasonal 
labourers, This is also shown by the facts of the social and 
economic conditions of most factory workers in Bombay- 
Despite the close ties with the village, the sale of labour-power 
was the main source of their livelihood. “The financial position 
of the mill-hand was not such”, Mr. Engel, a Bombay factory 
inspector, points out, “that he could afford to leave his employ- 
ment... Mill operatives were not independent of the industry, 
and had to remain mill-hands.” Going for a time to the 
village (which was quite natural for a man who had his family 
there), the worker usually came back to the same factory.” 
Children of workers who were born and grew up in the village. 
came to Bombay and went to work at the same factory as their 
fathers.” The real nature of the ties of the workers with the 
village was understood by some of the more penetrating con- 
temporary observers. An Indian journal pointed out in 1905: 

The story that he (the worker—L.G.) has a small farm in 
his district and that he is irresistibly attracted to it like 
Cincinnatus of old, has turned out to be a myth, as most 
of his class who come over to Bombay had been dis- 
possessed of their land by money-lenders long before they 
thought of quitting their native villages. The fact is that 
they come here to work. And they never would think of 
going back, if the conditions of their work were less trying, 
to their physical constitution." 
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Consequently, close ties with the village did not signify the- 
absence of a modern working class in India. A class living by 
the sale of its labour-power and deprived of the means of pro- 
duction was already formed in India during the period we 
examine. True, in view of the monstrous colonial exploitation. 
the Indian workers did not break their links with the village: 
But this feature in the condition of the proletariat in India, in- 
cluding its core, was determined by the entire pattern of the 
colonial economy. The links with the village could not fully 
disappear until imperialist oppression was abolished and the- 
colonial features of capitalist exploitation were eliminated. 
This distinctive feature of the Indian proletariat, however, did 
not change its class essence and gave no grounds for denying. 
the existence of regular contingents of workers in Bombay at 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

This, understandably, does not imply that the ties with: 
the village exerted no influence on the working class of India:. 
These ties set its condition greatly apart from that of the work- 
ing class in Europe or America. 

The close links with the village, incidentally, explain the- 
supposed large labour turnover in Bombay industry, of which: 
millowners and British officials often complained. The worker 
naturally had to see his family from time to time and take rest 
from the hard factory toil. Hence the regular annual trips of 
most workers to the villages where their families remained, 
which fact is mentioned in all sources." At that time workers: 
of course had no paid holidays. When he went home for 
several weeks, the worker left the mill, retaining no right to his- 
job whatsoever, and on returning he had to take employment 
anew. True, in most cases the workers succeeded in getting. 
back to the same mill. But in the office books they were: 
listed as newly hired workers. The figures of labour turnover: 
compiled on this basis were fantastic. Mr. Leslie, a prominent 
Bombay millowner, analysing the turnover of workers over the 
period of six months in 1906, stated that about 40 per cent of 
the workers changed, and drew the conclusion that in 18 
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months the entire personnel changed.” In reality, however, 
this was not a complete turnover of labour, but, so to say, 
spontaneous leave of the workers not taken into account by the 
factory statistics. 

Moreover, on the basis of these data it could be assumed 
that only the workers who had their families in the villages left 
the factory more or less regularly once a year for a long period. 
Leslie’s figures imply that about 80 per cent of the workers left 
for the countryside in the course of 12 months, which coincides 
with the other calculations on this point presented earlier. 

The ties of the workers with the village exerted still greater 
influence on the economic condition of the workers. These 
links arose and developed because the worker could not get the 
full value of his labour-power and could not maintain his family 
ín the city. At the same time the fact that the worker's family 
preserved a tiny plot or a trifling source of income in the village 
-exerted a reverse influence, making it easier to reduce wages 
and widen the gap between the price and value of labour- 
power. In the village itself the worker's relatives were subject- 
ed to semi-feudal exploitation, they had to work for the land- 
Jord and toil in order to pay government taxes; they contracted 
-debts and paid usurious interest to the moneylender. The land 
plots of many Bombay workers had been taken over long ago 
‘by the Sahukars and the wives and children of the workers 
actually became their farm hands. But the worker's miser- 
-able wages did not give him a chance to part with his village 
holding and move his family to the city. All this worsened the 
lot of the proletariat. 

Lastly, these ties with the village, inevitable in Indian con- 
-ditions, are most important for understanding the distinctions in 
the political consciousness of the working class. In the strict 
-economic sense, most Bombay workers were proletarians who 
lived by the sale of their labour-power, but for their ideology, 
level of cultural development, way of life, family bonds and 
traditions, they remained half-peasants. It could not be other- 
wise under the actual living conditions of the Bombay workers. 
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Describing these conditions, a jobber named Bhiva Bhivaji, 
who appeared before the Factory Labour Commission on be- 
half of the workers, said: 

Very few of the Bombay mill operatives are permanently 

settled down in Bombay: almost all of us have our homes 

in the Ratnagiri district and the Konkan, and we go there 
once every year or two for a short visit. When a man is 
too old to work he does not return to Bombay but passes 
his old age at home, being helped by remittances sent from 

Bombay by working members of his family. Our children 

are as a rule all born in Ratnagiri district, not in Bombay." 

The class consciousness of the Bombay worker, consequent- 
ly, was influenced not only by the working conditions in capi- 
talist industry, but also by the condition of the peasants in the 
colonial Maharashtra village. That is why he saw his enemy 
not only in the millowner but also in the British official, in the 
moneylender and landlord, in the Indian subordinate official 
who attached his property for debts. And since the Maratha 
peasantry early in the 20th century suffered mainly from un- 
bearable taxation, the Bombay workers, who to a large extent 
shared their sentiments, responded very easily to the calls of 
anti-imperialist propaganda. 

In this respect the condition of the Bombay proletariat also 
created objective prerequisites for the success of the activities 
of the Extremists among the workers. 

Ties with the village evidently make it possible to reveal 
one of the reasons explaining why Bombay, and not Calcutta, 
was in the van of the political awakening of the working class. 
‘Calcutta workers came in direct conflict with the British im- 
perialists at the factory. But at the same time the Calcutta 
working class was connected largely with the Bihar and Orissa 
countryside. It reflected the sentiments of the peasantry 
directly exploited in most cases by the Indian landlord. In 
Bombay, however, the working class was connected with—and 
in a certain sense was even part of—the peasantry of Maha- 
rashtra which above all bitterly hated the British revenue 
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official, the British soldier who protected him, the law courts 
fashioned after the British model, etc. Naturally, such senti- 
ments facilitated the spread of anti-imperialist propaganda. 

Ties with the village and their consequences, of course, 
cannot fully explain the advanced role of the Bombay prole- 
tariat in the anti-imperialist struggle of 1908, but the impor- 
tance of this factor is not to be underestimated. 


Housing and Living Conditions of Workers 


Colonial exploitation with the consequent sale of labour- 
power at a fraction of its value meant that the worker could 
only feed himself on his wages. The members of his family 
either had to remain in the village or go to work, But evem 
work by the entire family did not give it the least semblance 
of decent life. 

The extremely low level of consumption was a charac- 
teristic feature of the condition of Bombay workers. This level 
did not go beyond the bounds of a subsistence minimum; it left 
the worker on the verge of utter poverty and physical exhaus- 
tion. This is convincingly demonstrated by the living condi- 
tions of the Bombay workers at the beginning of the 20th: 
century. 

The housing conditions in Bombay at this period were 
especially appalling. Most of the workers lived in special 
houses resembling barracks which came to be known as chawls- 
These were long drab buildings divided by corridors, lined 
with rooms. Each room was a cubby-hole of about 100 square 
feet. It usually housed a family and also two or three boarders. 
who were also workers. Two or three families, at times as: 
many as 20 people, lived in the larger rooms. The rooms were 
so overcrowded that often there was not even enough space for 
all to sleep and special bamboo platforms had to be arranged 
_as a sort of sleeping berths. Here too was the hearth on which. 
the women cooked the food. There were usually two water 
taps in the corridor of a chawl, not far off the latrines.” 
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The housing conditions of Bombay workers flagrantly 
violated the most elementary sanitary standards, which is con- 
firmed by all authoritative sources. The authors of the report 
of the Textile Factories Labour Committee of 1906-07 wrote 
the following about the housing of Bombay workers: 

The conditions can only be described as deplorable. After 
making allowance for the very limited space which will 
satisfy Indian workers and their families, the houses were 
distinctly overcrowded, dark, damp and ill ventilated. 
Admission of fresh air seemed a practical impossibility, for 
the dwellings were surrounded by narrow gullies for 
carrying off waste water and sullage. The offensive vapour 
from these gullies permeated the whole of the surrounding 
atmosphere. The method of disposal of the excreta is the 
basket hand removal system so common in many parts of 
Bombay. It is perfectly evident that these baskets are 
saturated with highly offensive excreta, and this in con- 
junction with unsanitary conditions mentioned must tend 
to lower the individual vitality of the worker. It was no 
astonishment for the Committee to see the mark fixed by 
the Health Department on a large proportion of dwellings 
showing that cases of cholera occurred in them.™ 


These statements are confirmed by Dr. J. Turner, the 
Health Officer of Bombay Describing the plague epidemics in 
1896-1906, Dr. Turner wrote: 

The poor in Bombay live an artificial life in houses and 

under conditions to which they are unsuited, and which 

render any attempt at sanitation most difficult. The large 
chawls of four to five floors are separated from one another 

by narrow gullies and contain 200 to 400 rooms with a 

population... living under the most unsanitary conditions 

as to air, space and light and the presence of filth inside 
and outside the rooms... 

This, in Turner’s opinion constituted in itself a source of 
danger to health; moreover, 
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when an outbreak of plague or other infectious diseases 

occurs, the disease will spread rapidly amongst the inmates 

who are huddled together in a very limited area in contra- 
vention of all sanitary principles.” 

These horrible housing conditions in Bombay at that 
period were a characteristic feature of the position of the work- 
ing class in the colonies. 

The class nature of the housing problem in Bombay should 
be emphasised. Quite intensive housing construction was 
under way in the city at that period, but the miserable wages 
prevented the workers from renting any more or less spacious 
dwelling. Even their cubby-holes claimed at times up to half 
of their monthly wages. It is not surprising that the poor 
were crowded in such hovels, while many flats were unoccu- 
pied. According to data for 1906, about 260,000 dwellings 
were occupied in Bombay and about 53,000 rooms remained 
untenanted.“ The 50,000 untenanted rooms, moreover, should 
be compared not with all the houses but with the 50,000 of the 
most overcrowded rooms in which 400,000 people from the 
poorest sections of the population lived.“ So, the housing pro- 
blem in Bombay was not a technical but social problem. 

A most generalised picture of class inequality in housing 
is given by a comparison of the number of dwellings of 
different categories with the number of tenants in them. In 
1906, there were four inhabitants per room in the city on the 
average. Twenty per cent of the population (ie., 200,000 
people) occupied about 80,000 flats with two, three or more 
rooms, Consequently, for each flat with several roomis there 
were 2-3 inhabitants. Forty per cent of the population (about 
400,000 people) occupied about 130,000 one-room dwellings, on 
the average 3 persons per room. Lastly, 400,000 poor people 
(the number approximately coincided with the number of work- 
ers and members of their families) lived in 50,000 rooms, that 
is, 8 persons per room on the average. ™® 
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It is easy to imagine the life of Bombay workers with their 
low wages, excessively long working hours and these housing 
conditions. 

Hard toil for 13-15 hours in the stifling and humid atmos- 
phere of the mill and in constant nervous tension by themselves 
completely exhausted a man. Around 7.80 p.m. the working 
day came to an end. After walking the considerable distance 
from the mill to the chawl the worker came home after eight. 
Filth, the bustle and noise in the rooms and corridors literally 
crammed with people, the smoke from the hearth and the cry- 
ing of children greeted him there. About half-an-hour had to 
be spent washing, since many people queued at the few taps. 
Then came supper, the second and sometimes last meal of the 
day, which usually consisted of millet, seldom of rice gruel 
cooked in water. Bombay workers could afford milk or meat 
only on rare occasions. Supper ended around ten o’clock.. 
There was neither strength nor the desire to do anything else. 
The noise in the chawls gradually died down and their dwellers. 
fell into heavy slumber. Sleep in the stuffy rooms in which the 
air was filled with the stench of perspiring human bodies 
hardly refreshed the people. At three or four in the morning. 
the worker had to get up to be in time at the opening of the 
mill at 5 or 6. Most of the workers left home without eating. 
Some workers even sought to come to the mill ahead of time 
to sleep in a warm place. The workers ate only several hours 
later at the mill, to which food was brought by relatives or the 
landlady—in the case of boarders.“ And so it continued from 
day to day without any change, without any ray of hope. 

The working and living conditions in Bombay which in- 
evitably followed from the colonial exploitation of the prole- 
tariat resulted in the swift physical exhaustion of the workers 
and confronted them with the direct threat of extinction. An. 
Indian newspaper wrote in 1905: 

To get the best proof of it, one needs but stand near the 

gates of one of the spinning or weaving factories when the- 

workers are leaving at the end of the day’s toil. The- 
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spinners and weavers are all pale, generally hollow-chested 

and troubled with bronchial complaints. Their faces are 

haggard and bloodless, and they simply drag their weary 
limbs to their homes, if the hovels in which they eke out 
their existence can be called homes.” 

Little wonder that in these conditions the average weight 
of an adult Bombay worker dropped as low as 100 lbs., less 
than the weight of prisoners in the city jail. In the light of 
these figures what a mocking ring there is to the statement of 
a British businessmen in Bombay, Mr. Leslie, that “adult 
natives can live and flourish on a diet and amid surroundings 
that would kill off Europeans.” The colonial ‘diet’ did kill 
the Indians. Mortality among the Europeans in Bombay was 
only one-third or one-fourth of that among the mass of the 
population. As for the workers, it is highly indicative that a 
correspondent of the Times of India who visited many Bombay 
factories in 1905 saw only few workers with greying hair.” 
The hard living and working conditions resulted in a rapid 
succession of generations of the working class. A life of toil 
began at childhood and at 30-40 years the worker was no 
longer able to continue working at the factory. 

Colonial exploitation not only undermined the health of 
the worker. It destroyed the natural foundations of man’s 
spiritual life. In the horrible atmosphere of the mill districts 
of Bombay, naturally, there were no conditions for normal 
cultural development and, moreover, the workers were not 
even able to live a normal family life. As pointed out earlier, 
most of the workers simply could not afford to live together 
with their families. At best the worker saw his wife and 
children only a few weeks a year. But even the workers who 
had their families in the city were almost in the same position. 
“We”, a Bombay worker said at a meeting in 1905, “leave our 
homes so early for work and return there so late that our own 
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children do not know us. On Sundays and holidays, when they 
see us, they look upon us as strangers.”™™ A correspondent of 
the Times of India expressed the same idea in a more general 
way. He wrote that the workers 

have no opportunity for family life, for the care of their 

children, for any of those domestic relaxations which 

bring gleams of brightness into the lives even of the very 
poorest. What can miserable men who work until eight at 
night and have to rise again at four in the morning to be 
at their toil by five, know of their own humble homes? 

They are only able to sink down exhausted for a few hours 

of sleep in the brief intervals of their drudgery and for 

many of them even the limited time of slumber is still fur- 
ther curtailed, because of the distances they live from the 
mills. 

Little wonder that the horrible life, described by a witness 
before the Factory Labour Commission as “worse than jail 
life” kept the workers in ignorance and led to the spread of 
drunkenness among them. It is remarkable that even in these 
inhuman conditions the workers preserved their courage, spirit 
of solidarity and militancy, that they proved capable of under- 
standing revolutionary anti-imperialist ideas and rose to a 
heroic struggle against the colonial regime. 


Labour Movement at the Turn of Century 


These specific features in the exploitation of the workers 
and their living conditions created a number of objective pre- 
requisites for the anti-imperialist movement of the Indian pro- 
letariat. But the actual economic condition of the working 
class alone, even when we take into account the activities of 
the Extremists, cannot explain the scale and political trend of 
the 1908 strike. 

A movement on such a scale as the general strike in Bom- 
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bay could not arise without a certain experience in strike 
struggle, without a definite development of the subjective pre- 
requisites for the labour movement. To understand the general 
character of the movement in 1908 it is necessary to recall, 
even if only in brief outline, the history of the preceding 
struggle of the Bombay workers. 

Another point, however, is even more important. The 1908 
strike signified the political awakening of India’s working class. 
True, at that time the labour movement was not as yet inspired 
by the slogans of scientific socialism. But the Bombay strike 

_ was no longer a spontaneous outburst of the workers. It was a 
more or less conscious anti-imperialist and democratic move- 
ment. Like scientific socialism, democratic consciousness could 
not arise spontaneously in the ranks of the workers. It was 
introduced by the democratic elements of the national bour- 
geoisie and the national intellectuals. In this sense the 1908 
strike was a result of fusion of the labour movement with the 
revolutionary and anti-imperialist democratic movement. This 
fusion also cannot be understood unless the preceding spon- 
taneous struggle of the proletariat is taken into account. 

Every form of capitalist exploitation exerts a dialectically 
contradictory influence on the working class. It objectively 
converts the proletariat into the most revolutionary class 
of society, welds it together at large factories into a powerful 
militant force. But at the same time capitalist exploitation 
dooms the workers to poverty and thereby hampers the growth 
of their political consciousness. Only active struggle is capable 
of awakening a desire among the workers to understand and 
change their lot. 

It is for this reason that political consciousness can arise 
among the working class only on the basis of a definite deve- 
lopment of the spontaneous struggle. Lenin wrote that the 
spontaneous struggle itself represents “consciousness in an 
embryonic form”. Consequently, when analysing the pre- 
requisites for the political awakening of the proletariat, account 
must be taken of the development of the preceding spontane- 
ous movement. 
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This is especially important with regard to the working 
class of India, particularly of Bombay. The colonial form of 
exploitation reduced the workers to abject poverty which, in its 
turn, helped to preserve various prejudices, hampered the 
spread of education and resulted in almost universal illiteracy. 
The colonial regime was the main cause for the added suffering 
of the proletariat. Their objective position impelled the work- 
ers to fight imperialism first and foremost. But in the specific 
conditions in Bombay the workers at most factories encounter- 
ed above all the Indian and not the foreign capitalists. That is 


why the subjective understanding of the need to fight the colo-__ 


nial regime was hampered by the prevalence of national” 
capital in Bombay. In this setting sponetaneous economic 
struggle was of primary importance. The workers began the _ 
struggle directly against the employer, Indian or British, In 

the course of the struggle the colonial police, colonial courts of 

law, etc., appeared on the scene. The workers already faced 

directly not only the individual millowner but the entire British 

state machine in India. Such encounters prepared the ground 

for the spread of revolutionary, anti-imperialist ideas among 

the workers, helped them understand the connection between 

their suffering and the rule of British imperialism in the 

country. 

Before a strike the worker only saw that the employer paid 
him wages which were not enough to feed his family, that he 
was compelled to toil 15 hours a day and to live in inhuman 
conditions, In the course of a strike, police truncheons and 
court sentences showed the worker that the British Raj stood 
behind the employer. A strike, even one having purely econo- 
mic motives, made the worker much more receptive to anti- 
imperialist propaganda, which promised him a better life after 
the overthrow of foreign oppression, Spontaneous economic 
struggle was therefore a major prerequisite for the political 
awakening of India’s proletariat. 
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This struggle began almost as soon as Bombay became a 
large industrial centre. First reports of strikes in Bombay date 


i iback to the end of the 1870's. These were unorganised, 


isolated actions. They were often held on the initiative and 
under the guidance of the jobbers and included a very small 
number of workers, at times not more than a dozen.” 

In such small actions the strikers as a rule did not have 
even clear-cut demands. In answer to the question why they 
stopped work, the strikers simply replied that they wanted 
higher wages.” Such strikes expressed only a vague desire of 

' ‘workers to improve their life, a protest against the unbear- 
le working conditions. The importance of the first strikes 

be described in Lenin’s words: 
» The workers were losing their age-long faith in the per- 
ence of the system which oppressed them and 
began ....I shall not say to understand, but to sense the - 
necessity for collective resistance, definitely abandoning 
their slavish submission to the authorities. But this was, 
nevertheless, more in the nature of outbursts of desperation 

and vengeance than of struggle. 


$ 
$ © The first attempts to organise the Bombay workers were 


made in the 1880's. They did not originate in the midst of the 
working class but were introduced from outside. This was 
only natural in the conditions of poverty, unlimited exploita- 
tion, and ignorance of the workers at the end of last century. 
It is indicative that the organisers of the workers were not 
socialist-minded people—there were none in India at that 
time—but men connected with the advanced national-minded 
intellectuals and the bourgeoisie. The moderately liberal and 
general philanthropic views of individual intellectuals associat- 
ed with the labour movement, corresponded to the line of the 
Indian National Congress at that time. The tradition of links 
between the working class and a certain part of the national 
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bourgeois movement thus originated at the very outset of its 
struggle. 

N. M. Lokhande, one of Bombay’s intellectuals, was the 
first Liberal leader who tried to organise the workers. On his 
active initiative the Bombay Workers’ Conference was estab- 
lished in 1884. This organisation, with the sympathetic sup- 
port of liberal public opinion, began a campaign for a revision 
of the 1881 Factory Act. On behalf of the workers, it demand- 
ed the institution by law of a weekly holiday, compensation in 
the event of industrial accidents, etc. The demands put 
up at numerous workers’ meetings and rallies arran; ii 
Lokhande’s organisation and also in a number of petitions hë Aa 
presented. One of these petitions, approved at a meeting in’ | 
1884, carried the signatures of 5,500 Bombay workers®” It® ^ 
contained the following main demands: 1) a day off on Sunday; 

2) introduction of a half-hour break in the middle of the 
day; 3) limitation of the working day from 6 in the morning 
until sunset; 4) payment of wages monthly, not later than the 
15th day of the next month; 5) payment for temporary disabi- n 
lity resulting from an industrial accident or payment of com- é 
pensation in case of the worker's death.™ In 1889, with the ` 
appointment of an official commission to study working condi- 
tions in Bombay, the petition campaign was invigorated. A 
new petition which in the main repeated the demands of the 
1884 resolutions, was presented to the Viceroy. In April 1890, 

a meeting attended by about 10,000 workers was held. For 
Bombay that was a very high figure.” 

The establishment or, to be more exact, the announced 
establishment of the Bombay Millhands’ Association in 1890 
was the biggest achievement of the liberal reformers in the 
1880’s-90’s. Somewhat later Lokhande began to issue the 
journal Dinabandhu which dealt with the condition of the 
workers.** The association was the first attempt to organise a 
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trade union in India, and for this reason most Indian scholars 
consider that this marks the beginning of the history of the 
Indian trade union movement. But Lokhande’s Bombay Mill- 
‘hands’ Association actually was only the embryo of a real trade 
union, Describing its activities, a factory inspector of Bombay 
wrote in his report for 1892: “... Association has no existence 
as an organised body, having no roll of membership, no funds 
and no rules, I understand that Mr. Lokhande simply acts as 
volunteer adviser to any millhand who may come to him.” 
iy Nevertheless, its importance, just as that of the meetings in 
‘the 1880's, was quite great. It was a step forward in the deve- 
_ Topment of the labour movement as compared with the small 
and isolated actions in the 1870s. Many more workers were 
‘involved (at times several thousand), definite demands were 
made, the time for action chosen, etc. The events of this period 
made the workers realise the need for establishing their own 
organisations, without which the formation of the Lokhande 
Association would have been impossible. But the movement in 
the 1880’s had a basic weakness which prevented it from rising 
even to the level of trade union struggle. The liberal reformers 
who were carrying on propaganda among the workers did not 
recognize active forms of the class struggle. In this connection 
a well-known authority on the history of the Indian cotton in- 
dustry pointed out that in the first years of the labour move- 
ment “no basic challenge to the authority of the employer was 
involved, nor was the concept of irreconcilable class interests 
part of the labour movement.’ This does not mean that there 
were no strikes at all in the 1880's. At times they flared up 
depending even to a certain extent on the campaign for new 
factory legislation. For example, in 1880, during the work of 
the commission which was drafting a law regulating women’s 
and child labour, there was an important strike of women 
workers at the Jubilee Mills." But the strikes in the 1880's 
remained isolated and accidental and were not linked with the 
organisations of the liberal reformers. The new element intro- 
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duced by these organisations in the labour movement had no 
effect on strikes. On the whole, the 1880's were a period when 
restricted, liberal methods of struggle prevailed in Bombay. 
Renunciation of strikes as a form of struggle limited the 
possibilities of the organisations set up by Liberal leaders, In 
the 1900's the labour movement outgrew the narrow bounds of 
the petition campaigns, peaceful meetings, etc. The aggrava- 
tion of the class struggle in the 1900's was connected with the 
worsening of the economic condition of the Bombay workers. 
The unfavourable market situation, growing competition of 
Japan on the Far Eastern markets and the tariff policy of the- 
colonial government brought on a prolonged depression in the 
cotton industry of Bombay. The millowners tried to reduce the: 
cost of production above all by cutting wages. In 1892-98. 
wages were cut by 10-15 per cent at many Bombay mills.” In 
the new situation the Bombay workers stepped beyond the 
bounds of peaceful forms of struggle and reacted to the offen- 
sive of the employers by a number of big strikes, As S. D.: 
Mehta, a contemporary Indian historian, points out, 
The spirit of labour discontent which, apart from isolated 
instances, had hitherto been manifesting itself only in the 
forms of petitions and memorials, took a different shape.” 


Developments at the mills of the Hiramanek Company 
illustrate the new methods of struggle. In October 1892, the 
company announced a wage cut and about 3,000 workers laid 
down tools. Their example was followed by weavers of the 
neighbouring Oriental Mills three days later; they demanded 
the cancelling of the cut in rates which had been introduced a 
few months earlier, The strike threatened to spread to other 
mills and the employers had to yield. 

The strike which broke out next year assumed an even 
wider scale, It involved more than 8,000 workers of eight 
mills: David Sassoon, Alexandra, E. D. Sassoon, Union, Indo- 
China, Bombay City, Wadia and the Great Eastern Mill” 
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Strikes on such a scale naturally were not a regular pheno- 
menon at the end of the 19th century. But at the same time 
these were not single or accidental outbursts, They arose on 
the ground prepared by frequent strikes of smaller scope, 
whose number was considerable. According to the report of 
the Bombay Factory Inspector for 1892 there were two strikes 
that year on the average for each mill in the city The big 
strikes of 1892-93, viewed against the background of the wave 
of smaller strikes, offer grounds for asserting that the economic 
struggle of Bombay workers rose to a new level in that period. 
It combined militant action by many workers with the rudi- 
ments of organisation achieved in the preceding period. As for 

“the organisations sponsored by Liberal reformers, they were 
“unable to become the leaders of the strike struggle and to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions. That is why the Bombay 
Millhands Association did not grow into a trade union. Its 
activities gradually dwindled and practically came to a stand- 
still in the mid-1890's. A relatively broad strike movement 
continued throughout the 1890's and the beginning of the 20th 
century, i.e. in the entire period before the 1908 events. 

In the mid-1890’s Bombay workers went over from defen- 
sive to offensive strikes. The plague epidemic of 1895 was 
followed by the exodus of workers from the city to the country- 
side, and it resulted in an acute shortage of labour in Bombay 
industry. In this situation the workers succeeded, through 
strikes, in winning a certain increase of wages (in some cases, 
up to 10 per cent) and daily payment of wages.” 

The attempt of the millowners at the end of the 1890's, 
when the normal situation was restored, to bring back the old 
system caused a wave of new strikes and _protests.™" 

Strikes of railwaymen are also characteristic of the later 
1890's. In 1897, workers at the railway station of the Bombay 
division, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, struck for a number 
of economic demands. Traffic on this biggest line in the Bom- 
bay area was paralysed for three days.** In 1898, there was a 
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combined strike of railway workers, porters and carters which 
paralysed the economie life of Bombay for a time.™ This 
strike was one of the first united actions of workers in allied 
trades, 

The beginning of the 20th century was marked by an ex- 
pansion of the strike struggle. The continued attempts of the 
employers to cut wages brought into being a large movement 
which embraced 20 of the city’s textile mills in June 1901. 

In April of the same year a cut in rates approximately by 
12.5 per cent (2 annas per rupee) was announced at several. 
Bombay mills. Wages for April, as was usually the case in 
Bombay, were paid later. On June 4, when the workers were’ . 
given the reduced wages, they refused to accept the money and 
stomped work, About 2,000 workers struck on that day. In. 
the next few days more and more workers joined in, By the 
middle of June when the strike was at its height, about 20,000 
people had taken part in it. The workers organised a strike 
committee and collected funds. True, the committee first of all 
appealed to the police for support against the employers. They 
were told, as a correspondent of the Times of India reported, 
that the police did not think it had the right to intervene in re- 
lations between workers and employers. At the same time 
police patrols in workers’ districts were reinforced. This 
demonstration of the true role of the police did not deter the 
strikers from continuing the struggle. A few days later the 
millowners made concessions. By June 21, the strike had end- 
ed at most mills in partial victory for the workers."* The pro- 
letariat of Bombay thus displayed its ability to conduct big and 
successful strikes in 1901. 

The next step was taken in 1905. The fact that the new 
wave of strikes swept Bombay in the period when a revolution- 
ary upsurge began, made these strikes particularly important. 
By 1905 the market situation had changed and Bombay indus- 
try enjoyed highly favourable conditions. Bombay millowners 
wanted to take full advantage of these conditions and, unable 
to equip the mills with new machinery, they lengthened the 
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working hours considerably, Electric lighting was installed at 
the mills at the beginning of the 1900's and this removed the 
natural limits to the working day. In 1905, the eagerness of the 
«employers to rake in maximum profits on the capital invested 
in steel and iron machines and in machines “of blood and 
flesh’ led to truly monstrous results. At dozens of Bombay 
mills which had electric lighting work started at 5 a.m. and 
continued until 8 or 9 p.m.™* The working day was lengthened 
to 15-16 hours. Adding to this the time the worker spent 
getting to the mill and returning home, one can see that he 
was free only for 7-8 hours a day. A certain increase in wages 
_ which followed the lengthening of the working day at first 
appeased the workers. But by the autumn of 1905 the workers 
had clearly understood that the miserable increase could in no 
way compensate for the inhuman conditions created by the 
15-16 hours of daily toil” That is why a bitter struggle against 
the excessive lengthening of the working day began in 
September-October 1905.” Strikes spread from one mill to 
another. In some form or other, the same slogan was put up 
everywhere—reduction of working hours. Strikes ended in one 
part of the city and flared up in another. Every success of the 
workers at one mill immediately inspired similar demands and 
strikes at neighbouring mills. At times groups of mills struck 
simultaneously. The strikes in September and October spread 
throughout the city and were of a militant nature. The work- 
ers clashed with the management, broke into the premises of 
neighbouring mills, smashed window panes in the buildings 
where work was continued with electric lighting at night.” 
Constant police interference was a salient feature of the events 
in the autumn of 1905. In the heated political atmosphere of 
the mounting liberation struggle the British authorities sharply 
reacted to every action of the workers. That is why the Bom- 
bay proletariat gained considerable political experience in the 
strikes of that period. 
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Events at the Phoenix Mill are typical of the struggle in 
September-October 1905. In mid-October working hours at all 
neighbouring mills were cut to 12 as a result of repeated strikes. 
The Phoenix management, however, refused to make conces- 
sions and continued work until 8 in the evening. One day the 
operatives of neighbouring mills after ending work at 6 o'clock 
did not go home but marched in a big group to the Phoenix 
Mill. About 8,000 workers from six neighbouring factories 
gathered at the gates. They were joined by large groups of 
people in the streets and threw stones at the lighted shop 
windows, demanding the immediate stoppage of work. The 
managers summoned by phone Walton, the police superinten- 
dent. Arriving on the scene, Walton ordered the crowd to dis- 
perse, and with the help of the armed mill guards arrested 
several men. The threats did not deter the workers, however. 
They swiftly recovered from the first confusion caused by the 
arrival of the police and took the offensive. The gates were 
smashed open and they rushed into the yard, demanding the 
release of the arrested. Phoenix workers began to leave the 
premises. Walton advised the manager to announce work was 
ended and to put out the lights in the departments, which was 
done. In the meantime the workers released the arrested and 
were looking for Walton everywhere. The latter, however, 
succeeded in escaping and in summoning reinforcements by 
phone. The situation seemed so serious to the authorities that 
the city police commissioner set out for the mill at the head of 
a posse of mounted policemen, giving orders to rush there all 
the police from neighbouring districts. The police commis- 
sioner with his posse and another 25 English officers with police 
Sepoys arrived soon at the scene of the clash. They dispersed 
the crowd and arrested 11 people. These were operatives from 
six different mills and three men who were not workers at all. 
A few days later they were tried by a police court for rioting 
and unlawful assembly. Only Walton and a few policemen 
testified as witnesses and the magistrate sentenced one worker 
to a month’s imprisonment, and three to two weeks’ imprison- 
ment. Six youths aged 16 were sentenced to be flogged.” 
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The British authorities thus regarded mere participa- 
tion in a strike as rioting. These conditions made the work- 
ers realise the need to fight the colonial regime. That such 
actions of the police were not exceptional is shown, for 
example, by the personal intervention of the Bombay police 
commissioner at the Adamji Pirbhoy Mill, although the strike 
there was proceeding peacefully. The police court convicted 
several workers of the Standard Mill for attempting to present 
their demands to the English manager. The latter accused the 
workers of attempted violence, although at his first request they 
let him pass and phone the police. The workers were sentenced 
to a few weeks’ imprisonment. 

The colonialists expected to check the advance of the 
labour movement by terror. But neither flogging for participa- 
tion in a strike nor imprisonment for the mere attempt to speak 
with the white manager daunted the workers. Strikes in Octo- 
ber reached such a scale that the millowners had to make con- 
cessions. One Bombay mill after another cut the time worked 
by electric light and introduced a 12-hour day. That was a big 
victory for the Bombay proletariat. 

“The long hours of 1905 were stopped because the work- 
people compelled the owners to stop them,” a witness told the 
Factory Labour Commission. True, in December 1905 the mill- 
owners again began to lengthen the working day. This brought 
on another round of strikes. The millowners, however, could not 
compel the workers to accept the hours which had existed early 
in 1905 and the working day was stabilised at 13-14 hours 
which was regarded as ‘normal’ in Bombay.” 

The strikes in the autumn of 1905 were of great importance 
to the Bombay workers. Although in most cases the workers 
acted on the scale of one mill or only a few neighbouring mills, 
the September and October strikes were held under the same 
slogans and about the same time, involving most Bombay mills. 
The workers’ struggle, as shown by the events at the Phoenix 


223 Times of India, Oct. 14, 1905, pp. 15-16. 
224 Ibid., p. 16. 

225 IFLC, Il, p. 139. 

226 Times of India, Jan. 6, 1906, p. 11. 
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Mill, drew in diverse sections of the urban population. The 
workers themselves, on clashing with the police, received object 
lessons in political education. It may be said without fear of 
exaggeration that in the movement of 1905 the Bombay proleta- 
riat came near to a general strike to a certain extent. In this 
sense, the September and October strikes were a kind of 
a rehearsal for the 1908 strike. 

Nor did the struggle of the working class subside during 
the years of revolutionary advance which preceded the events 
of 1908 in Bombay. Throughout this period the proletariat was 
in a constant state of unrest. Evidence given before the Fac- 
tory Labour Commission bristles with mention of strikes.” The 
workers struck practically in response to every attempt to cut 
wages or lengthen working hours, to repeal the traditional right 
of the workers to stop for a smoke, to prevent women who left 
nursing infants at home from going there during the break. It 
is indicative that workers engaged at state establishments or 
factories belonging to Englishmen began to play an ever 
greater part in the labour movement. This is shown by the 
strike of Bombay postmen in August 1906, the strike of workers 
in the railway workshops in May 1907, the general strike of 
telegraph employees in Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon and other 
centres, started on the initiative of Bombay telegraphists (April 
1908) and the struggle of workers of Greaves, Cotton and Co, in 
April 1908. Evidence of millowners before the Factory Labour 
Commission shows that it reached a scale with which they had to 
reckon, One of the millowners said that workers “knew how 
to strike work if necessary....They often struck for higher 
wages now and nearly always obtained some increase.” 
Another witness stated; “There have been more systematic 
strikes recently, which have resulted in the masters yielding by 
giving the hands increased rates of wages in all departments of 
the mills.” 

One should not exaggerate the level of development of the 
labour movement in Bombay. Despite a series of successes 


227 JELC, 1, pp. 20, 102; I, pp. 59, 71, 72, 81, 82, 99, 117, 148. 
228 JFLC, Il, p. 99. 
229 Ibid., p. 81. 
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early this century, it had not risen even to the level of a highly 
organised trade union struggle, although on the whole the 
Bombay proletariat already reached the stage of trade union 
antagonism between the workers and employers. The Factory 
Labour Commission of 1907-08 points out: 

... The history of the movement in Bombay and of similar 

movements in other industrial centres shows clearly that 

while the operatives fully understand the machinery of 

local strikes, and have repeatedly forced employers to 

comply with their demands in isolated cases, they are as 

yet unable to combine over any large area with the object 

of securing a common end by concerted action.™ 

This idea was expressed even more clearly by a witness 
who said'that though the strength of the Bombay workers was 
very great “they had not got a Trade Union. At present the 
men lacked a leader.” 

The Bombay proletariat found this leader during the years 
of revolutionary advance—this was the democratic wing of the 
national movement.“ 


+ * * 


We have examined some of the most important aspects of 
the Bombay workers’ conditions on the eve of the 1908 general 
strike, It goes without saying that they cannot give an all- 
round picture of the prerequisites for the political awakening 
of the proletariat. The movement of 1908 cannot be under- 
stood without taking into account the general situation and the 
revolutionary advance in the country, the activities of the 
Extremists, and the national oppression suffered by the proleta- 
riat as an integral part of India’s population. The purpose of 
the present article, however, is to analyse the prerequisites for 
the success of the Tilakites in Bombay, which followed from 
the economic condition of India’s working class. In this respect 


230 IFLC, I, p. 20. 

231 IFLC, Il, p. 148. 

232 For more details about the labour movement in 1905-08 and the 
activities of the Extremists among workers see articles by A. I. Levkovsky 
and A. I. Chicheroy in the present volume. 
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the data presented makes it possible, in our opinion, to draw 
certain conclusions, 

A large proletariat mostly connected with factory industry 
already existed in Bombay at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. A high degree of concentration increased the militant 
potentialities of the Bombay workers. 

The economic condition of the working class in colonial 
Bombay was marked by a number of specific features which 
followed from the distinctions of capitalist exploitation ins 
a colony. The colonial regime made inevitable the sale of 
labour-power at a mere fraction of its real value. It determined’ 
the extremely slow development of factory legislation, the pre- 
servation of excessively long working hours and the most bar- 
barous working conditions even at modern factories and 
mills. The additional burden of bribery and moneylending 
made the lot of the workers still harder. Capitalist exploitation. 
in the colonies reached such an extent that the workers were’ 
unable to feed their families. This naturally led to the wide: 
employment of women and children and to the preservation of 
the workers’ close ties with the countryside. On the whole, the 
specific features of capitalist exploitation in the colonies greatly 
worsened the condition of the proletariat and confronted it 
with the threat of direct physical extinction. 

Since the colonial regime was the main cause of the pro- 
letariat’s poverty and suffering, struggle against imperialism 
was objectively the main task of the working class in the period 
under review. The hard lot of the workers impelled them to- 
fight and facilitated the spread of radical democratic ideas 
among them. The close ties of the Bombay proletariat with 
the Maratha peasantry intensified the hatred of the workers for 
the country’s colonial masters. The workers were directly 
interested in abolishing the colonial rule. 

Such are some of the objective reasons for the success of 
the Extremists’ anti-imperialist propaganda among the workers. 

As for the subjective prerequisites for the political awaken- 
ing of the proletariat, they were created to some degree by the 
Spontaneous economic struggle of the workers. Strikes brought 
the workers into direct conflict with the colonial state machine. 
This facilitated the spread of anti-imperialist ideas among the 
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-working class as a whole, regardless of whether an Englishman 
-or an Indian was the owner of a particular mill. In the course 
‚of strikes the solidarity of the working class grew and it accu- 
mulated organisational experience. From scattered and small- 
„scale actions during the 1870's and through peaceful liberal- 
reformist organisations of the 1880's, the labour movement 
advanced to the relatively big strikes of the 1890s and the 
1900's. The training of the Bombay workers for the general 
strike can clearly be traced from the strikes of 1892-93 to the 
strike embracing tens of thousands of workers in 1901 and to 
‘the successful movement in 1905. 

Conditions for the political awakening of the working class 
-in Bombay were thus created during the years of the revolu- 
tionary advance. A political organisation, capable of rallying 
the working class and heading its struggle, was needed. Such 
-an organisation was set up by Tilak and his followers. It was 
the combining of the workers’ movement with the revolution- 
ary organisations of the Extremists that resulted in the heroic 
-strike of 1908. 


OE —— a 


Tilak’s Trial and the Bombay Political 
Strike of 1908 


By A. I. Chicherov 


A Major event in the 1905-08 revolutionary upsurge in India 
was the trial and conviction of the great leader of the Indian 
national-liberation movement—Bal Gangadhar. Tilak, At the 
trial, held in Bombay in July 1908, Tilak trenchantly and 
courageously condemned British colonial rule and upheld 
India’s right to national independence. His arrest and subse- 
quent sentence to transportation evoked an outburst of popular 
indignation all over the country. This mass movement reached 
its highest pitch in July 1908 when the Bombay population 
joined in a hartal and the Bombay proletariat came out on a 
mass political strike in Tilak’s support and against the British 
raj. Referring to this strike Lenin wrote in August 1908: 

In India, too, the proletariat has already developed to cons- 

cious political mass struggle and, that being the case, ee 

Russian-style British regime in India is doomed.’ 

The political strike of the Bombay proletariat in 1908 
vividly revealed that the Indian working class was already 
taking an active part in the national movement. It was also a 
major step forward in their struggles for their own rights.* 


1 Lenin, The National-Liberation Movement in the East, FLPH, 
Moscow, 1957, p. 15. 

2 See S. A. Dange, On the Indian Trade Union Movement. Reports 
to a Convention of Communist Party Members Working in the Trade Union 
Movement, Calcutta, May 20-22, 1952, Bombay, 1952. 
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However, this momentous event in the history of the 
Indian national-liberation movement has until recently been 
much too inadequately studied by both Soviet and foreign 
scholars.’ 

Surveying this first Indian workers’ political strike, D. C. 
Home noted in 1953: 

Unfortunately this event has not found its rightful place 

either in our written history or in popular narrations of our 

fight for independence. Both the imperialist falsifiers of 
our history and the bourgeois historians have deliberately 
suppressed it—and for the same reason: both were 
mortally afraid of the class conscious action of the working 
class. But the working class has ever cherished the 
memory of their first great struggle and their martyrs. 

However, the real story has never been fully told. 

And D. C. Home for the first time comprehensively 
describes and analyses the heroic struggle of the Bombay work- 
ing class in July 1908. He convincingly demonstrates its pro- 
found significance in the history of the political struggle of the 
Indian working class and in the development of the wholé 
Indian national-liberation movement. 

A number of works by Soviet historians, commencing 
detailed studies of the Bombay events of 1908 as inseparable 
from the general rise of the Indian national-liberation move- 
ment in 1905-08, were published in the USSR in 1955-57. First 
mention among these should be made of essays by the late 
Professor I. M. Reisner,’ N. M. Goldberg’ and a young 


3 The first effort by a Soviet historian to look into the 1908 
Bombay strike was undertaken by Professor I. M. Reisner. See his 
Studies in the Class Struggle in India, Part 1, Moscow, 1932. 

One of the few Indian scholars to deal with the subject, N. C. 
Kelkar, gives a brief but interesting survey of the Bombay events of 1908- 
See his Landmarks in Lokamanya’s Life, Madras, 1928. V. Chirol, a 
British journalist, reporting from positions of British colonial rulers, in 
his dispatches and his book Indian Unrest (London, 1910), presented an 
incorrect picture of these events. 

4 D.C. Home, Bombay Workers’ First Political Strike. New Age, 
Political Monthly, No. 6, June 1953, p. 47. 

5 I M. Reisner, The Russian Revolution of 1905-1907 and the 
Awakening of Asia, Sovetskoye vostokovedeniye, No. 2, 1955; The 
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researcher A. V. Raikov.’ These essays introduce much new 
and highly valuable source material (including hitherto un- 
known documents found in the archives of the tsarist Russian 
foreign ministry) which help to recreate a fuller and historically 
more authentic picture of the Tilak trial and the struggle of the 
proletariat and entire population of Bombay in July 1908. 

Several Tilak biographical studies appeared in India and 
Britain in 1956-58. Some of these, particularly, Ram Gopal’s,* 
D. V. Tahmankar’s’ and T. V. Parvate’s” monographs, promi- 
nently feature the Tilak trial and the Bombay events of 1908. 
They cite many important documents which throw new light 
on the Tilakites’ relations with the Bombay workers and middle 
classes, the colonial rulers’ reaction to the popular movement 
in Tilak’s support, and many other problems of the time. Other 
authors, however, such as V. G. Bhat," D. P. Karmarkar® and 
Theodore Shay, for example, do not, in our view, treat the 
1908 Bombay events in all their aspects. 

In the present essay we unfortunately cannot give an 
exhaustive analysis of these events. That would require an 
extensive study of the Indian language press of the time, court 
_ Ee 
Revolutionary Upsurge in India in 1905-1908 and the First Russian Revolution, 
in Symposium, The First Russian Revolution and the International Revolu- 
tionary Movement. On the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 1905-1907 Revolution, Part 
H, Moscow, 1956; Bal Gangadhar Tilak: Outstanding Indian Patriot and 
Democrat, Sovetskoye vostokovedeniye, No. 4, 1956. 

N. M. Goldberg, Indian Journals at the Yasnaya Polyana Library 
as a Source for Studying the Indian National-Liberation Movement, Sovetskoye 
vostokovedeniye, No. 4, 1955. 

7A. V. Raikov, New Data on B. G. Tilak, Voprəsy istorii, No. 1, 
1956; The Working-Class Movement in India in 1905-1908, Sovetskoye 
vostokovedeniye, No. 2, 1957; Tilak’ s Trial and the Bombay Political Strike 
in 1908, Transactions of the Shuisk Pedagogical Institute, issue 4, 1957, 

8 Ram Gopal, Lokamanya Tilak: A Biography, Bombay, 1956. 

> D. V. Tahmankar, Lokamanya Tilak: Father of Indian Unrest and 
Maker of Modern India, London, 1956. 

10 T, V. Parvate, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Ahmedabad, 1958, 

41 V, G. Bhat, Lokamanya Tilak (His Life, Mind, Politics and 
Philosophy ), Poona, 1956. 

12 D. P, Karmarkar, Bal Gangadhar Tilak: A Study, Bombay, 1956. 

13 Theodore L. Shay, The Legacy of the Lokamanya: The Political 
Philosophy of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bombay, 1956. 
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records and other source material which are not available in 
the Soviet Union, We do, however, have a good deal of other 
valuable source material, such as contemporary English and 
Russian newspapers, some data gleaned from the Indian press, 
highly interesting information contained in reports from 
Russian Consuls in Bombay to the tsarist foreign ministry 
during the 1905-08 period," as well as some new data and docu- 
ments published lately by Indian and Soviet historians. This 
enables us to survey in some detail Tilak’s trial and the popular 
movement his prosecution aroused; recount the Bombay hartal 
and the strike of the Bombay proletariat in July 1908; and 
examine critically certain wrong or distorted appraisals of these 
outstanding events. 


* * * 


At the opening of the 20th century, Bombay was the 
largest industrial centre of India and contained the bulk of the 
country’s cotton textile industry. By 1908 the number of cotton 
mills in Bombay exceeded 80 and their workers 100,000, com- 
prising about 40 per cent of the mills and 50 per cent of the 
labour force of the whole cotton textile industry in India at 
that time. 

The following basic factors determined the condition of 
the Bombay proletariat.” 

British colonial domination over India’s economic and 
political life tended to conserve feudal survivals in the country’s 
agrarian system and retarded the development of her own 
national capitalist industry. Direct consequences of the coun- 
try’s colonial enslavement were an agrarian crisis, chronic over- 
pressure on agriculture, a vast reserve labour army, extremely 
low wages, lop-sided development of industry. All this, coupled 
with the military-political regime of the British dictatorial 
power, made it difficult for the proletariat to fight for its rights. 
‘And the national bourgeoisie ruthlessly exploited their workers 


14 These materials are preserved at the Tsarist Russian Foreign 
Policy Archive ( TRFPA) and the Central State War History Archive 
( CSWHA ) in Moscow. 

15 This is treated in greater detail by L. A. Gordon in his essay 
on the subject in this volume. 
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especially as the competition of British, Japanese and other 
foreign manufacturers was very keen and labour-power pitifully 
cheap. è 

There was very meagre labour legislation in Bombay, as 
the national bourgeoisie was opposed to it. The work day fre- 
quently was as long as 15 to 18 hours at miserably low pay, 
Owing to this most workers increasingly fell under the power 
of moneylenders, had to put up with insanitary working and 
living conditions which caused epidemics, diseases, ete. 

Most Bombay workers were in various forms connected 
with their villages and hence suffered not only capitalist but 
also semi-feudal exploitation. There was considerable fluidity 
of the labour force. 

Practically all millhands were entirely dependent on 
jobbers or muccadums who recruited them, lent them money at 
usurious rates and in many other ways held the workers in their 
grip. To better keep their millhands in submission the owners 
exploited caste differences, communal prejudices and other pre- 
capitalist survivals. Thus, untouchables were generally given 
harder and lower-paid jobs. 

All this retarded the development of the Bombay proleta- 
riat’s class consciousness. 

Underlying the prevailing conditions was the country’s 
colonial subjugation by the British rulers. These conditions 
forced the workers to sell their labour-power much below its 
value, did not provide the workers with the means for normal 
reproduction of their labour-power, caused the physical exhaus- 
tion of the working class. 

Thus the appalling condition of the Bombay proletariat 
was due not so much to the development of capitalism as to its 
insufficient development. And that in the last analysis was due 
to British colonial rule. j 

It should, however, be noted that this condition of the 
Bombay proletariat, notwithstanding its political immaturity 
and lack of organisation, made for its becoming a decisive force 
in the struggle that had arisen in the city. Engaged in thè most 
advanced mode of production, it was highly concentrated at 
enterprises employing large numbers of workers. A no less 
important factor was its relative national cohesion: about 
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three-quarters of the Bombay workers were Marathas; and the 
Maharashtrians, it will be remembered, played a big part in 
the Indian national-liberation movement. The Marathas already 
had a tradition of liberation struggle going back to their heroic 
battles with the armies of the Great Moghuls in the 17th cen- 
tury under the glorious Shivaji, leader and founder of the 
Maratha state. In the 1870’s-80’s, the peasantry in some Maha- 
rashtra districts waged anti-feudal struggles supported by 
individual petty-bourgeois revolutionaries who endeavoured. to 
direct these struggles at overthrowing the foreign rule. The 
Bombay proletariat also had some experience in fighting for its 
economic rights, 

To sum up, the struggle of the proletariat against colonial 
exploitation objectively expressed most fully the economic and 
political interests of India’s independent development. That is 
why the struggle of the Bombay proletariat necessarily had, to 
a greater or lesser degree, the open support or passive sympathy 
of the most diverse classes whose interests suffered from British 
colonial rule, and evoked animosity of those classes and groups 
whose interests accorded with the interests of the colonial 
rulers, Thus it hardened the lines between the conflicting 
interests in Indian society. The struggle of the Bombay pro- 
letariat was marked by the fact that it arose in connec- 
tion with and under the impact of the national-liberation 
movement of 1905-08, which was greatly influenced by the 
1905-07 Russian revolution. A specific feature of the Bombay 
general strike was that the workers stood up in defence of the 
great leader of the national-liberation movement, Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak, who had now become the exponent of the ideals of 
the advanced democratic section of Indian society. The revo- 
lutionary bourgeois democratic elements in the national-libera- 
tion movement, who were known as Extremists and were 
followers of Tilak, played a notable part in rousing the workers 
to this political action. 

In 1907 peasant and working class movements in India 
‘surged up on a hitherto unparalleled scale. In the spring, anti- 
feudal unrest started in Bengal, peasant movements arose in 
several districts of the Punjab, workers took to strike action in 
Rawalpindi. A little later strikes broke out at the East Bengal 
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Railway workshops and Calcutta Government printeries, In 
the summer, postal and telegraph clerks struck work. In the 
spring of 1908, mass unrest took place in Tuticorin and Tine- 
velly (Madras) followed by postal-telegraph strikes in Burma, 
Bengal and Bombay. 

As the mass national-liberation struggle grew, party lines 
in the movement hardened, A section of the Indian bourgeoisie 


` viewed with apprehension the mass revolutionary trend. The 


National Congress split at its Surat session in December 1907. 
Its Moderate wing demanded immediate withdrawal of the 
boycott of British goods, co-operation with the Government, 
sharp condemnation of the use of violence in the struggle. The 
Extremists, on the other hand, regarded these demands as a 
betrayal of the national-liberation movement. Tilak strongly 
criticised the Moderates, their passive three P’s tactics: ‘pleas, 
prayers and protests’, He stressed that this policy “will not do 
unless backed by force”. Tilak called for broadening of the 
mass struggle against British colonial rule in India, pointing 
out that the aim of the struggle was a revolution aimed at com- 
pletely changing the system of Indian administration. Address- 
ing a mass meeting in 1907 Tilak said: 
... It’s true that what we seek may seem like a revolution. 
It is a revolution in the sense that it means a complete 
change in the theory of the Government of India as now 
put forward by the Bureaucracy. It is true that this re- 
volution must be a bloodless revolution, but it would be a 
folly to suppose that if there is to be no shedding of blood 
there are also to be no sufferings to be undergone by. the 
people. These sufferings must be great. You. can win 
nothing unless you are prepared to suffer. An appeal to 
the good feeling of the rulers is everywhere discovered to 
have but narrow limits. Your revolution must be blood- 
less, but that does not mean that you may not have to 
suffer or to go to gaol.” 
Tilak urged the people to follow the examples of the re- 


16 B. G. Tilak, His Writings and Speeches, Madras, 1919, p. 45. 
17 Mahratta, July 30, 1908. Quoted by H. Nevinson, The New Spirit 
in India, London, 1908, p. 76. 
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volutionary struggles of the peoples of other countries, parti- 
cularly the heroic struggle of the peoples of Russia.* The final 
goal of the Indian national-liberation movement, to which 
Tilak looked forward far into the future, was complete aboli- 
tion of British rule. He stated: 


It is not by our purpose, but by our methods only that our 

party has earned the name of Extremist. Certainly, there 

is a very small party which talks about abolishing the 

British rule at once and completely. That does not con- 

cern us; it is much too far in the future. Unorganised, 

disarmed ‘and still disunited, we should not have a chance 
of shaking the British suzerainty. We may leave all that 
sort of thing to a distant time.” 

After the split at Surat, Tilak started to form his own party, 
but soon, in June 1908, he was arrested on a charge of sedition. 

Tilak’s judicial prosecution was but a link in a long chain 
of punitive measures instituted by the British authorities. In 
1908 the Government rained repressions upon the national- 
liberation movement and, particularly, upon the patriotic 
language press. In June 1908, a Press Act was passed under 
which any newspaper the authorities held to be inciting 
to murder or to any crime punishable under the Explosives 
Act” was subject to confiscation and the offenders to severe 
punishment.* By these measures the Government of India 
Sought to suppress the agitation that was effectively conducted 
by the patriotic Indian press. Suffice it to cite but a few of 
the trials of national newspapers held only in June and July 
1908. Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, editor and publisher of 
Bombay's Marathi newspaper Vihari, was tried in June on a 
charge of sedition for printing verses entitled ‘Awakening’ with 
which Giuseppe Mazzini had urged his Italian countrymen to 
rise up against the Austrian rule. The Prosecutor charged that 

18 B. G. Tilak, ibid., p. 45. 

19 H., Nevinson, ibid., p. 72. 

20 The Explosives Act was passed simultaneously with the Press Act 
and aimed at suppressing the then growing terrorist activities against 
British colonial officials. Severe punishment including transportation for 
life was inflicted upon anyone in some manner connected with terrorism. 

21 Times of India, June 13, 1908. 
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the real purpose of printing the verses was “to excite disaffec- 
tion towards His Majesty the King Emperor and the Govern- 
ment established by law in British India.”™ Mandlik was 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 1,000.” Also tried in June was Tribhovandas Purshotamdas 
Mangrolwalla, editor and publisher, in Bombay, of a Gujarati 
newspaper, Hind Swarajya. He was given three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment.* In June and July, a similar trial was conducted 
_ against Shivaram Mahadeo Paranjpe, editor of a Marathi news- 
paper, Kal, published at Poona. He received 19 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment.* In July, Dhondo Kashinath Phadke, 
editor and proprietor of Marathi weekly Arunodaya, was 
sentenced to 14 months’ imprisonment on a similar charge.” 
Various terms of imprisonment were handed out that month 
also to Fazul Hussain, editor of Urdu Imanulla, at Aligarh;* 
Phanindra Nath Mitra, publisher of Jugantar, at Calcutta;* 
Harisarvothama Rao, editor of Telugu weekly Swaraj, at 
Bezwada.” 

As we see, the prosecution of Tilak as editor of the Kesari 
was one of many such proceedings instituted by the colonial 
authorities against the national press. As regards Tilak, how- 
ever, the Government launched out against him not only 
because he conducted radical newspapers, but primarily 
because he was an outstanding leader of the Indian national- 
liberation movement and leader of the revolutionary-minded 
Extremists. 

What views did Tilak propound and defend in the columns 
of his Kesari in this period?” In analysing these views: 


1 22 Ibid., June 23, 1908. 

23 Ibid., June 27, 1908. 

24 Ibid., July 4, 1908. 

25 lbid., July 11, 1908. 

26 Standard, July 23, 1908. 

27 Times of India, July 18, 1908. 

238 Thid. 

29 Ibid., July 25, 1908. 

30 For an answer to this question we have gone over not only the: 
two incriminating articles, The Country’s Misfortune (May 12, 1908 ) and 
These Remedies Are Not Lasting (June 6, 1908), but also the other five 
articles which had appeared in the Kesari at that time: an article without: 
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it should be borne in mind that under the colonial regime, 
when the rulers intensified repression against the national- 
liberation movement, Tilak could not say in his paper clearly 
and openly everything he wanted to tell his readers. Still, the 
-basic and chief aim of the Kesari articles was to deprecate the 
British colonial rule in India. 

The article of June 9, 1908 stressed that “English rule in 
India is openly an alien rule.” The British “are not satisfied 
with keeping only the ruling power in their hands, but they 
want also to seize possession of the trade and industries of this 
country forcibly and unjustly or to ruin them.” The colonial 
Tulers put a heavy burden of taxation on the people. The 
article went on, 

In short, Swarajya, albeit of the old type, is gone, trade has 
been ruined, industries have collapsed, glory has come to 
an end, wealth has departed, ability has disappeared and 
courage has failed. There is no education according to 
the new system, no rights, no respect for public opinion, 
ho prosperity, no contentment, (but only) there is the 
violent pressure of the three D’s of daridrya (poverty), 
dushkal (famine) and dravyashosha (sucking up of wealth) 
constantly troubling us." 


title (May 12, 1908); A Double Hint (May 19), The Real Meaning of 
the Bomb (May 26); The Secret of the Bomb (June 12); and another 
article without title (June 9, 1908). This has revealed a fuller picture of 
Tilak’s views in that period. Tilak himself cited some of these articles at 
his trial. He stated that the Kesari articles expressed his views and 
convictions and that he was responsible for all articles printed in the 
Kesari (see Times of India, July 18, 1908 ). Unfortunately, we do not have 
the Marathi originals of these articles, but only their official English 
translation made by a translator of the British colonial law court for the 
Prosecution, as the whole trial was conducted in English. At the hearings 
Tilak protested that the court translation was inaccurate and misleading. 
In quoting the English texts we have put in the corrections Tilak made at 
the trial. A copy of these English texts, which were used by the prosecution 
in the trial, was appended to a report of the Russian Consul at Bombay 
in 1908 and is kept at the TRFPA, The English texts of two of these 
articles, The Country’s Misfortune and These Remedies Are Not Lasting, 
were given in full also by the Times of India. 
31 TRFPA, Central Asian Department, file 947, p. 76. 
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The main fire of his withering criticism Tilak directd at 
the rule of the “autocratic, unrestricted and irresponsible 
English bureaucracy in India”, the “irresponsible and uncon- 
trolled sway of the English officers in India”, the “English 
official class”. He exposed the falsity of the British ruling 
Liberal party which pursued in India a policy of bloody repres- 
sions against patriots. Tilak wrote: 

The fact that the fiends of repression should swarm every- 

where while the Liberal party is in power and while 

a philosopher and an expounder of the principles of 

liberalism like Mr. Morley is holding the rein of admini- 

stration, will make it evident to our readers how the rulers 
themselves had abjured their ideals.* 

What does this policy of repression mean? Tilak asked. 
And himself answered that repression pursued a definite aim: 

To stop the future progress of those causes which have 

given birth to the nation in India, which have developed 

the nation and which have created the national fire for the 
rise of the nation. 

And, he pointed out that “to drag those causes backwards 
by pulling them by the leg is called retrograde or repressive 
policy.” He stressed that 

liberty of speech and liberty of the Press give birth to a 

nation and nourish it. Seeing that this had begun to turn 

India into a nation, the Bureaucracy had for many days 

entertained the desire to smash both of them; and they 

have fulfilled their strong desire by taking advantage of 
the bomb in Bengal.” 

Tilak stigmatised the repressive policy of the rulers 
as a policy of retrogrades and reactionaries. He denounced 
this policy as one based on the maxim that the rulers can 
practise whatever oppression they like, deport anyone they 
choose without trial, partition any province, stop any meeting 
2 eee 

32 Times of India, July 4, 1908. 

33 For the character of the national-liberation movement and, 
Particularly, the role of the Bengal terrorists in it, see E. N. Komarov’ s 
essay in this book. 
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at their will, prosecute anyone they like for sedition and send 
him to jail, while the people must silently endure all these 
things and “not allow their indignation, exasperation, or 
vehemence to go beyond certain bounds”. 

Tilak pointed out that the country was sustaining tremend- 
ous losses “from the political, industrial, moral and material 
point of view, owing to the entire administration of India being 
carried on solely under the sole guidance of the English official 
class only (and) in utter disregard of public opinion.” Accord- 
ingly Tilak branded the “iniquitous character of the present 
administrative system.” 

Tilak wrote that “the rule of the autocratic, unrestricted 
and irresponsible English bureaucracy in India is becoming 
more and more unbearable to the people.” 

A vexing problem that engaged public opinion at that time 
was the question of the rise of terrorist secret societies. It was. 
necessary to give a correct answer to the question: what led 
Indians to commit terrorist acts against colonial officials. And 
Tilak took up this problem in almost every one of his articles 
in that period. 

He pointed out that these terrorist secret societies were 
created “owing to the exasperations produced by the autocratic 
exercise of power by the unrestrained and powerful English 
bureaucrats."” To the authorities’ accusation that the terrorists 
were turnheads, Tilak answered by asking: “When do those 
who are engaged in political agitation become turnheads?” 
And he replied: 

It is when young political agitators feel keen disappoint- 

ment, by being convinced that their faculties, their strength 

and their self-sacrifices cannot be of any use in bringing 
about the welfare of the country in any other way than by 
acts of turnheadedness, that they become turnheaded.” 


Tilak pointed out that the “bomb party” arose “in conse- 


34 Times of India, June 27, 1908. 

35 TRFPA, Central Asian Department, file 947, p. 70. 
36 Times of India, June 27, 1908. 
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38 Ibid., July 4, 1908. 
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quence of the oppression practised by the official class, the 
harassment inflicted by them and their obstinacy in treating 
public opinion with recklessness.” And he stressed that the 
same was held also by prominent British Liberals, Sir Henry 
Cotton, Sir William Wedderburn, and others.” The system of 
the Government of India having become unpopular and the 
repeated prayer of the people for reform of the system having 
been refused, “even some educated people”, Tilak wrote, “have 
begun upon the perpetration of horrible deeds.“ 

Tilak particularly stressed the fact that the Bengalis’ 
terrorist acts were caused mainly by Lord Curzon’s reactionary 
partition of that province in 1905, Tilak wrote that “since the 
Bengal Partition the minds of the Bengalis have become most 
exasperated and all their efforts to get the partition cancelled 
by lawful means have proved fruitless." This is what drove 
the Bengalis to terrorism, Tilak explained. 

He boldly took up the defence of the Bengalis whom, the 
British accused of anarchism. He wrote that “the authorities 
have spread the false report that the bombs of Bengalis are 
subversive of society.” He maintained that 

there is a wide difference between the bombs in Europe 

desiring to destroy society and the bombs in Bengal as 

between the earth and heaven. There is an excess of 
patriotism at the root of the bombs in Bengal while the 
bombs in Europe are the product of hatred felt for selfish 
millionaires, 
Tilak compared the actions of the Bengalis with those of an 
“exasperated Russian patriot who throws a bomb in despair 
because the Tsar's officers do not grant the rights of the Duma 
in Russia.”* 

To better bring his ideas home to the broad masses Tilak 
used lucid language and graphic figures of speech. He wrote 
that the indignation of 300 million Indians could not be kept 
within “prescribed bounds” and hailed the manifestation of 


39 TRFPA, ibid., p. 72. 

40 Times of India, June 27, 1908. 
4l Ibid. 

42 Ibid., July 4, 1908. 
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this popular indignation. At the same time he castigated with 
bitter sarcasm all submissiveness and genuflexion to colonial 
slavery. It may be said without hestiation, he wrote, 


that the inhabitants of that country in which it is possible 

for the (feeling of) indignation to remain always within 

prescribed bounds are destined to remain perpetually in 
slavery.® 

What way out of the prevailing situation did Tilak see at 
that time? As an Indian democrat and patriot he held that the 
“real and lasting means to stop bombs consist in making a 
beginning to grant the important rights of Swarajya to the 
people.” 

Referring to the tremendous loss India sustained from 
being administered by “English bureaucrats inebriated with the 
insolence of authority”, Tilak stressed that “in order to prevent 
this loss the power in the hands of the English bureaucracy 
must by degrees be transferred to our hands; there is no other 
alternative,” the rule of authority “should come into the hands 
of the representatives of the people.” 


Tilak clearly saw how Swaraj could be achieved, He 
wrote: 


The authorities have to conduct themselves in sub- 
servience to public, in proportion to the rights of Swarajya 
acquired by the people. That power should remain in the 
hands of such authorities as may be approved by the 
people and that it should be taken away from the hands 
of such authorities as may not be liked by the people; this 
itself is called (the exercise of) the rights of Swarajya. If 
Swarajya is exercised there will be no bombs.” 

He pointed out that “a powerful desire has arisen amongst 

the people that they should have some sort of control over the 

acts of the authorities.” Tilak warned the colonial rulers that 


43 Ibid., June 27, 1908. 

44 Ibid., July 4, 1908. 

45 Ibid., June 27, 1908. 

46 TRFPA, ibid., p. 75. 
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the desire of the people to obtain the right of Swarajya is. 
growing stronger and if they do not get this right gradually 
as desired by them, then some people at least out of the 
subject (population) being filled with indignation or exas- 
peration will not fail to embark upon the commission of 
iniquitous or horrible deeds recklessly.“ 
And the efforts of the new party led by Tilak were directed 
towards “securing the rights of Swarajya to the people.”® 

He emphasised that it was futile to think as some did that 
Swaraj could be attained “by supplication of the intoxicated 
bureaucracy itself or by petitioning to the Government of 
England who exercise supervision over it.” 

Instead, Tilak advanced the idea of ‘passive resistance’, 
favoured also by the other Extremist leaders, particularly by 
Bepin Chandra Pal. Passive resistance, Tilak maintained, 
should be pursued as a form of the national-liberation move- 
ment that was being organised by the Extremists, And he 
believed that these actions would force the colonial rulers to 
reckon with the will of the people “in accordance with the 
maxim that the mouth does not open unless the nose is 
stopped.” The nationalists’ desired objective, Tilak pointed 
out, “will not be accomplished unless a spoke is put somewhere- 
into the wheel of the car of the administration of the present 
rulers, The opinion of this party (Extremist nationalists—A.C.) 
is that whatever may be wanted by them should be plainly 
expressed and it should be obtained by following the path of 
Passive resistance,”™ 

While welcoming the manifestations of popular indignation 
and maintaining that the Bengal terrorists were moved by 
patriotic feelings, Tilak declared his general disapproval of 
individual terror. He wrote, 

It is plain from the statements of those very gentlemen, 

who took in hand this work by founding a secret society, 

that they were fully aware that it was not possible to over- 
48 Times of India, June 27, 1908. 
49 TRFPA, ibid. 
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throw British rule in India by such monstrous deeds. None 
of the arrested persons have stated that the mere estab- 
lishment of a secret society at the present time would be 
sufficient to do away with oppressive bureaucracy.” 

This idea he also expounded in his articles, A Double Hint 

and The Secret of the Bomb.” He emphasised that 

there is no possibility of the structure of British rule giving 
way in consequence of the murder of high English officers. 
If one passes away a second will take his place, if the second 
passes away a third will succeed. All heartily desire that 
such iniquitous deeds should not come to pass and that 
none amongst the subjects should have occasion to resort 
to such extremes. 


Men “of equable temperament and of reason in the nation”, 
he said, “will not approve of such violence; nay, there is even 
a possibility that in consequence of such violence increased 
oppression will be practised upon the people for some time to 
come instead of its being stopped.”* He pointed out that 
Swaraj could not be achieved by bombs.” 

At the same time Tilak outspokenly deplored the fact that 
the people were disarmed. He maintained that 

the manhood of ihe nation was slain by means of the Arms 

Act in order that the authority exercised even by petty 

officials from day to day should be unopposed and that the 

selfish administration might be carried on all right without 
any hitch and without granting the subjects any of the 
rights of Swarajya. 

Tilak stressed that while the British rulers were fully armed 
with the most modern weapons, the Indian people were totally 
disarmed. Owing to this, Tilak said, “the administration can 
be heedlessly carried on without hitch and without even a con- 
sideration of the desires or the aspirations of the people.” 


52 lbid. 
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Under these circumstances Tilak held a revolt against the 
British rule to be premature and for the time being preferred 
passive forms of mass struggle (boycott, ete.) He was not at 
all, however, generally opposed to violent struggle against the 
colonial oppressors. In this connection it is well to recall his 
interview with H. Nevinson, a British journalist, in which he 
stated that “unorganized, disarmed and still disunited, we 
should not have a chance of shakng the British suzerainty.”* 

There are indications that Tilak and his colleagues consi- 
dered the contingency of armed struggle to liberate their coun- 
try from colonial rule. And they secretly endeavoured to pre- 
pare for it. Thus, as early as 1905 Tilak, confidentially, asked 
the Russian consulate in Bombay to find out if it were possible 
for Indian officers to go to Russian military schools for training. 
A similar possibility was at the same time explored by the 
Tilakites also at an American military school.” In 1906 Tilak 
called on a Russian consular official in Bombay, named Klemm, 
and proposed to send to Russia Madhavrao Jadhav, an Army 
officer from Poona. Reporting this conversation Klemm wrote 
that the officer recommended by Tilak 

undoubtedly belongs to the patriotic (ie. Extremist 

—A.C.) party which dreams, if not of overthrowing 

British rule, at least of full autonomy for India. His mili- 

tary training in Europe is evidently intended to enable him 

if ever need be to assume command of native troops desert- 
ing the British, or of rebel forces, The cost of his training 
will be borne by his party. 
Klemm further noted that when he told Tilak that the cost 
would be very high, he replied that “money is no object.” 

There is also evidence that, through Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, Tilak was connected with the Abhinav Bharat Society, 
one of the biggest secret organisations in the early 20th century 
which aimed at driving out the British by force of arms." 


58 H, Nevinson, ibid., p. 72. 
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How did Tilak regard the further continuation of British 
colonial rule in India? His view on this was very definite: 
“The English remain in India like temporary tenants or mere 
birds of passage. The residence of the English in India being 
not permanent.” 

Was the whole country prepared for violent actions against 
British rule? Tilak believed that it was not. He held that 

excepting a few individuals the educated and the un- 

educated classes in the country are not yet prepared to 

transgress lawful or constitutional limits, nay, even such a 

desire has not risen in their minds.® 

Nevertheless Tilak stated quite unequivocally that a revo- 
lution was impending in India. He wrote: 

An opposition has arisen between the national character of 
India and the institutions of Government, and the time is 
approaching for action being taken to bring about a. 
harmony, an action of revolution. The means of recog- 
nizing this are, according to the philosophy of Spencer, 
acts of violence and recklessness like the bombs. This time 
of revolution has not yet begun in India, (but) it is to begin 
hereafter.* 

It is the experience of history, he wrote, that in conse- 
quence of suppression even constitutional agitation eventually 
acquires the form of revolution.” 

Tilak urged the Government “instead of leaving to the 
people the work of bringing about revolution,” it should of its 
own accord “begin to effect proper reforms in the system of 
administration; this will prove more beneficial both to the 
people and Government.” 

In his Kesari articles Tilak upheld the national-liberation 
movement against attacks by the Anglo-Indian press. He 
particularly repudiated the allegations of that press that poli- 
tical agitators, leaders of the national-liberation movement,. 
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were entirely to blame for the bomb outrages. Such news- 
papers as the Englishman and the Statesman of Calcutta, the 
Times of India of Bombay, and others charged that it was these 
leaders’ “severe comments” on the high-handed or contumaci- 
ous behaviour of the English bureaucrary that had brought 
about the present “terrible situation” and recommended intensi- 
fied persecution for such writings and speeches in order to stop 
this agitation." Tilak vigorously repudiated these allegations. 
If, he argued, the Swadeshi agitation gives rise to the bomb 
outrages and the Bengal partition gives rise to the Swadeshi 
agitation, then why not cancel the Bengal partition itself? In 
recommending suppression of political agitation as a means of 
stopping terrorist acts, the Anglo-Indian newspaper editors, 
Tilak caustically remarked, 
behaved not according to tarka-shastra (the science of 
logic) but according to markata-shastra (the science of 
monkeys), that is, illogically, stupidly. Will not the terri- 
ble occurrence at Muzzafferpore turn Lord Morley’s atten- 
tion to the grievances about the partition of Bengal.“ 
Tilak decried the suggestion of the Allahabad Pioneer that 
to completely prevent these terrible occurrences the Govern- 
ment should have ready a list of the “suspected leaders” of 
bomb throwers for each province, district or taluka and notify 
that if there was any bomb outrage within such and such limits, 
10, 20 or 25 persons out of the list would be hanged. This, he 
said, may strike terror in the public mind, but in the end will 
be of no avail. “England may possibly (at one time) be able 
to accomplish the national assassination of Ireland, but it is not 
possible to do this in the case of India”, Tilak emphasised.” 
He also refuted another allegation of the Pioneer “that 
there does not exist at present any cause sufficient to produce 
so much excitement among the people as would manifest itself 
in the shape of bomb outrages.” And he pointedly asked: 
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Bengal partition, the agitation consequented on such parti- 
tion, the riots, zulum and prosecutions resulting from this 
agitation—are not all these facts indicative of the excited 
condition of the people? 

He recalled that at one time 

such oppression gave rise to small insurrections in England; 

and it was only when the people of that country rose in 

rebellion and after dethroning the King, introduced consti- 
tutional rule that no occasion was left for them to resort to 
violent means for effecting administrative reforms.” 

In almost all his articles Tilak cited the experience of the 
Russian revolutionary movement in support of his arguments. 
He pointed out that the Russian revolution doubtlessly had an 
impact on the national-liberation movement in India. When 
the Government had promulgated a number of repressive mea- 
sures, the national press, Tilak pointed out, had 

plainly given the Government to understand that if they 

resorted to the (above) manner of oppressive Russian 

methods (of administration), then the Indian subjects too, 
would be compelled to imitate, partially at least, the 
methods of the Russian people.” 


The history of political revolutions in Russia, Germany, 
France, Ireland and other places, Tilak wrote, “is daily coming 
before our eyes” and it was impossible that Indians should not 
learn from it.” Lastly, Tilak discussed in his articles the 
general causes of the awakening of the national-liberation 
movement in India. He saw the basic reasons for India’s 
awakening to be: the spread of English education in India, the 
pride of nationality which is being born amongst the people, 
and the “sun of Japan’s rise”. The Indian nationalists admired 
Japan as the Asian country which became “a great power” and 


proved capable of victoriously ending its war with tsarist 
Russia. 
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Tilak noted that the awakening of Asia and the democra- 
tic movement in England affected the policy of British imperial- 
ism in India. He wrote that the awakening caused throughout 
the whole continent of Asia by the rise of an oriental nation 
like Japan and the growth of democratic tendencies in England, 
“have come in the way of the tyrannical policy of our English 
bureaucrats and imposed some restrictions on the autocratic 
sway.” 

Now, what general conclusions suggest themselves from 
the above? 

Tilak held the main reasons for the economic stagnation 
and political crisis in the country to be the existence of colonial 
domination, the existence of alien despotic bureaucracy with 
the people deprived of all rights. Terrorism was an answer 
to the colonial oppression of the people whose patience and 
faith in the possibility of peacefully attaining its demands had 
been exhausted. The British were temporary tenants in the 
country, Tilak held that the existing system of government in 
India had to be abolished. But at present the people were 
powerless because they were disarmed. At the same time he 
believed that colonial rule could not be abolished by secret 
societies and terror alone. A popular uprising, a revolution, 
was necessary. It had not started but it was approaching. And 
the terrorist acts were its first heralds. Tilak pointed out that 
a revolution would bring about Swaraj which, in his view, 
meant that power would be exercised by the people, by repre- 
sentatives of the people. If the Government did not want a 
revolution it must hasten reforms. 

It should be stressed that many propositions put forward 
in the Kesari articles demonstrated the class limitations of their 
author’s world outlook, of his views on a number of important 
economic and political questions, views inherent in the ideo- 
logy of the Indian petty-bourgeois intelligentsia. Tilak main- 
tained that freedom of speech and freedom of the press “gave 
life to the nation in India”, and that the spread of English 
education in India and the national regeneration of Japan were 
fundamental causes of the awakening of his country. 
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It was because his views were determined by the position 
of his class that he believed the ideological factor to be primary 
in historical development. While attaching tremendous im- 
portance to economic development for India’s liberation from 
colonial oppression, Tilak, nevertheless did not look upon the 
development of capitalism as a major requisite for India’s 
national formation. For understandable reasons he also did not 
gauge the determining significance of the masses’ own organised 
activity. He advocated popular insurrection, the rule of the 
people, but all his articles were dominated by the idea that the 
leading role should belong to a small group of educated people 
who alone could at the time, exercise proper leadership of the 
movement, There is no indication that in the period under re- 
view Tilak perceived the importance of the workers and 
peasants themselves developing their own class organisations. 
He naturally did not identify the working class as an indepen- 
dent force in the national-liberation movement. Judging by 
his articles he did not react with particular emphasis to the 
wave of the working class movement that swept the country 
in 1905-08. 

While noting the impact of Japan on the awakening of the 
national-liberation movement in India, Tilak did not realise 
that Japan had, at the close of the 19th century, become an 
imperialist colonial oppressor of Asian peoples. A similar 
world outlook was manifested also in his appraisal of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. He noticed the actions of 
“terrorist patriots”, but not so much the popular movement led 
by the working class of Russia. And that is why he drew the 
conclusion that “bombs compelled the Russian tsar to give the 
people the Duma.” 

Nevertheless it was not the limited world outlook that 
determined the importance of Tilak’s propaganda. The funda- 
mental, objectively progressive and revolutionising significance 
of this propaganda consisted in its sharp anti-imperialist charac- 
ter and in its democratic nature. Tilak openly and scathingly 
stigmatised the rule of British imperialism in India, demanded 
self-government for the people, called the people to revolution. 
These calls Tilak, a highly educated and talented journalist, 
conveyed to the broad masses of his readers in a lucid form 
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easily understandable to them. And his newspapers were very 
popular indeed. 

In his articles Tilak spoke out as an exponent of the aspira- 
tions of the revolutionary-democratic sections of Indian society. 
In his address on the occasion of Tilak’s birth centenary in 
1956, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said: 

We have here, in Lokamanya, a symbol of India’s struggle 

for freedom and a man who was not only a brave soldier 

but a great captain, not a captain of an organized govern- 
ment, but a captain of the unorganized masses of India. ... 

The early founders of the National Congress were great 

men. But they rather laid the intellectual foundation in 

the early stages of our freedom movement. ...I think that 
the first great mass leader of this new stage of our revolu- 
tionary movement was Lokamanya Tilak. 

And he called Tilak the Father of India’s Revolution.” 

As the revolutionary wave in the country mounted, with 
the proletariat for the first time taking to political action, and 
the mass boycott and Swadeshi movements giving rise to local 
uprisings (at Rawalpindi, Tinnevelly and other places), the 
colonial authorities became panicky. And in an effort to 
suppress the popular upsurge by getting Tilak out of the way, 
the Government decided to put him on trial on charges 
of sedition, 

Here is what Lord Sydenham, who had been Governor of 
Bombay at that time, wrote in his memoirs My Working Life: 

The situation in the Deccan in 1908 was ably described by 

Sir Valentine Chirol and referring to Tilak he said, “His 

own prestige with the advanced party never stood higher 

either in the Deccan or outside of it. Tilak commanded 
the allegiance of barristers and pleaders, schoolmasters 
and professors, clerks in the Government offices and his 
propaganda had begun to filter down to not only the 
coolies in the cities but even to the ryots or at least the 
headmen in the villages’. All this and more I had care- 
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fully watched; but not till I was convinced that Tilak’s 
various revolutionary activities must be stopped was action 
taken. In such cases the risks that a trial may fail, adding 
to the influence of the accused and supplying his support- 
ers with a grievance, have to be seriously regarded. My 
colleagues and I decided that it was necessary to run these 
risks and Tilak was arrested.” 


The news of the Goyernment’s decision to arrest Tilak had 

leaked out. And as he was boarding the train for Bombay his 
friend, Bapusaheb Gandhi, a well-known lawyer, advised Tilak 
to go home and make the necessary arrangements for his family 
and the newspapers he edited, as he might not return to Poona. 
Tilak replied, 
What's the use of going back? Have I to raise an army or 
dig a ditch round my castle to stop the enemy's attack? 
The Government have turned the whole country into 
a vast prison. What they will do is nothing more than 
remove me from a large hall and thrust me into a small 
room. What is there to prepare for this short journey? 


And Tilak, fully aware of the impending danger to him, 
courageously went to Bombay to help S. N. Paranjape, editor 
of the Kal, who was charged with sedition for his writings.” 

On June 24th Tilak was arrested in Bombay. 

On June 25th, Tilak was brought before the Bombay Presi- 
dency Magistrate and charged with publishing in his news- 
paper Kesari of May 12, 1908, an article entitled The Country's 
Misfortune. Under Sections 124A and 158A of the Indian 
Penal Code he was accused of two offences: 

Bringing or attempting to bring into hatred and contempt 

and exciting or attempting to excite disaffection against 

His Majesty and the Government established by law in 

British India, and also with promoting feelings of enmity 

between different classes of His Majesty's subjects. 


The prosecution was conducted by J. C. G. Bowen, acting 
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Public Prosecutor, while J. D. Davar, M. R. Modak and S. M. 
Dixit appeared for the accused. Defence counsel applied for- 
bail pleading that Tilak was 

a man of great influence and had got the reputation of 

being a man who was good for his word... held a very 

high position... was a gentleman for whom many respect- 
able citizens of Bombay would come forward to give bail 
of any amount... even if it exceed a lakh of rupees.” 

This, it will be noted, shows that Tilak had sympathisers- 
among all classes and circles. Nevertheless, at the prosecu- 
tion’s objection, bail was refused. 

Not content with its charges under one article the Govern- 
ment, to strengthen its case, brought on June 29th—when Tilak 
had already been charged and locked up in jail—an addi- 
tional charge against him for another article, published in the- 
Kesari on June 8, 1908, entitled These Remedies Are Not 
Lasting. 

The case was committed to the High Court of Bombay. 
There a big fight ensued on empanelling a jury. This was a. 
matter of utmost importance, as in major cases special juries. 
were ordinarily chosen on which “as a rule there was a majority 
of Europeans” whereby the colonial rulers almost unfailingly 
secured the verdict they wanted. 

In Tilak’s case, as the charges were based on newspaper 
articles written in Marathi, the defence argued that the special 
jury should consist of Indians conversant with the language of 
the charge articles. Thereby the defence naturally aimed at 
getting a jury favourable to Tilak. 

Obviously enough, the administration would not have it, 
as it was out to get Tilak convicted by hook or crook and would 
take no chances. 

The trial was postponed until July 18th as Tilak, who 
defended himself, asked for time to prepare his case. 

On July 13, 1908, Tilak’s trial opened in the High Court of 
Bombay. Appearing for the Government were Advocate- 
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‘General Branson with Inverarity and Binning, instructed by 
Public Prosecutor Bowen. ‘Tilak conducted his own defence, 
assisted by some counsel. The presiding Judge was Justice 
Davar, a Parsi who was Tilak’s defence counsel at his trial in 
1897, It was deliberately arranged by the colonial authorities 
for the case to be tried by Justice Davar to give the court a 
greater appearance of ‘impartiality’. How really ‘impartial’ the 
Judge was became evident immediately when the jury was 
being empanelled. Though Tilak challenged a number of 
English jurors the jury was constituted of seven Englishmen 
and two Parsis.™ 

The packing of the jury with Englishmen not only made 
Tilak’s conviction a foregone conclusion, but turned the whole 
proceedings into a judicial outrage on the great Indian patriot 
.and national leader. 

After the accusations were read out Tilak pleaded not 
‘guilty to all charges.“ Then Inverarity addressed the jury for 
the prosecution. Maintaining the indictment under Section 
124A which made propagation of views inimical to the Govern- 
ment of India a punishable offence, he pointed out that the 
Kesari had a large circulation in Bombay and was sold at a low 
Price—three pies per copy (whereas the Times of India, 
for instance, cost four annas). Tilak’s criticism of the Govern- 
ment and the British colonial bureaucrats Inverarity described 
as a “gross libel”. He emphasised that Swaraj as defined by 
the accused meant that “whenever the people would like to 
upset the Government they were entitled to do so.” 

All that, he contended, was a transgression of the limits 
which the law allowed to public discussion of Government 
measures. 
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Inverarity elicited a “most extraordinary” purport in Tilak’s 
repudiation of sympathy with the Indian terrorists. This extra- 
ordinary and subversive purport lay in the fact, he contended, 
that Tilak at the same time pointed out that terrorism was effec- 
tive in other countries, such as Russia, Portugal, etc. The 
prosecutor also incriminated against Tilak his writing that 
bombs could be easily manufactured. All this, Inverarity 
claimed, was done with a view to “hold out a threat to the 
Government.” 

Taking up next the charge under Section 153A, concerning 
promotion of “enmity between different classes of His Majesty's 
subjects”, the prosecutor asserted that Tilak’s inferences of 
“white rulers”, “white bureaucracy”, ete. (as rendered by the 
court translator) “were intended to stir up racial feelings 
between Europeans and natives.” 

On July 14th, Tilak cross-examined Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi, 
First Assistant to the Oriental Translator, Bombay, and estab- 
lished that there were numerous distortions in the translation. 

On July 15th, Tilak commenced his address to the jury 
which continued for six days of the court's sittings. 

In his address he first and foremost defended his views on 
the real issue involved in the case. At the same time he dwelt 
on all aspects of the case. 

Among the incriminating evidence produced by the prose- 
cution was a postcard, found in a search of Tilak’s residence in 
Poona, on which he had written down several scientific books 
on explosives. This, the prosecution claimed, indicated “bad 
intentions” on the part of the accused. Tilak explained that 
after the Explosives Act was passed he wished to criticise it in 
his newspaper. He said: 

For this purpose, it was necessary to collect material, and 

the names of the two books in the card were taken down 

from a catalogue in my library with a view to sending for 
them in case they could not be found in any of the Poona 
or Bombay libraries.” 
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Tilak particularly pointed out that his articles were mis- 
translated. While, for instance, he had written “English 
bureaucracy”, “colonial bureaucracy” etc., the official court 
translation rendered these as “white bureaucracy”, “white offi- 
cials” etc., purporting to allege that he was fomenting racial 
hatred.” The charges were untenable, Tilak said, as they were 
based not on “the original words” used by him, but on “the 
perverted form in which his articles had been translated from 
Marathi.” 

Tilak conducted his own defence with dignity and great 
courage. Addressing the jury, “he did not ask them for mercy 
and was prepared to stand by the consequences of his acts.” 
He emphasised that he had written the charge articles, which 
he did believing it was his duty as a journalist and patrot.” He 
declared: “The charge articles embody my honest convictions 
and opinions.”” 

Tilak never thought of repudiating his views. He boldly 
asserted that the Government policy was quite distinct from a 
principle of law and a principle of justice. He appealed to the- 
jury: 

I can trace a great struggle between the people on the one 

hand, and the mighty bureaucracy on the other, and I ask 

you to help us, not me, personally, but the whole of India.” 

In support of his assertions Tilak cited the history of the: 
struggle which brought about changes in the Law of Sedition in 
England in the year 1792, a year of unrest when the whole of 
Europe was convulsed by the French Revolution? He 
reiterated that he had readily condemned such acts as the 
Muzzafferpore bomb outrage. However, far from retracting 
his views, he laid the blame for it not on the terrorists but on 
the policy of the British bureaucracy, He boldly stated that if 


the Government “wanted to stop bombs, it would not do to» 
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put down the agitations of the Congress, but they should put 
down the Bureaucracy and reform them.™ In the political 
struggle, he emphasised, there were two parties in the country: 
the pro-Bureaucratic Party and the pro-Congress Party. It was 
a mistake to suppose that the struggle arose out of any racial 
differences. There was an opposition of interests. Only the 
pro-Bureaucratie press tried to make out that it was “a conflict 
between the races”. Indian publicists held that that was not 
so. The pro-Bureaucratic press advised the Government to re- 
sort to wholesale arrests and mass shootings for any act of 
terror. Tilak stigmatised this advice as “wholesale slaughter of 
innocents” and pointed out that this advice was mischievous. 
There was a party amongst the people, Tilak proceeded, 
“that asked for a share in the administration of this country.” 
That party was in existence even before the National Congress 
was started. That party was the “people’s party” and it fought 
against the party which defended the Bureaucracy. He 
proceeded : 
The Bureaucracy believed that if they turned their back: 
on India the country would be nowhere, that the Anglo- 
Indian administration and British rule in India could only 
be maintained by themselves, and that if a little portion of 
power was transferred into other hands the British Empire 
would come down like a house of cards.” 
So far, the people's party being in the minority were help- 
less, Tilak said, and went on: 
They, however, hoped that the truth would prevail in the 
end. They had on their side some Anglo-Indians and some 
members of Parliament. They hoped that some day the 
Radicals would be in the majority in Parliament and then 
the day would come when their ideas would be accepted 
by the Governments in England and in India, and India 
would be an autonomous country.” 
Tilak pointed out that the Kesari had since its birth in 1880 
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“taken up the cause of the people’s party.” The views express- 
ed in the impugned articles were views which he had constantly 
advocated for 28 years and were familiar to every reader of the 
Kesari.” 

Tilak again and again stigmatised the policy of the autho- 
rities which, he noted, had been fairly indicated by Lord 
Morley “in that pithy sentence: ‘Martial law and no damned 
nonsense about concession’. The bomb outrages, Tilak 
explained, were due to certain faults in the administrative 
system, and “if that system was improved all these excesses 
would stop as a matter of course.” 

He said that he did not ask for Swaraj at once, “but 
gradually.” However, he urged that a beginning should be 
made with the ultimate end in view.” 

The bureaucracy, he argued, had played its part. Thirty 
years ago people were quite satisfied with it, but now they had 
been educated and they wished that they might have some 
share in the administration of the country. He drew a distinc- 
tion between the Government and the bureaucracy, urging that 
the “Bureaucracy is not the Government. It consists of civil 
servants." Therefore, he pleaded that he could not be 
charged with trying to excite contempt or hatred for the Gov- 
ernment of British India, 

In concluding his address to the jury he said that he was 
already on the wrong side of life, but the succeeding genera- 
tions will look to the verdict as an important one in the history 
of the struggle for freedom in India. This involved a “heavy 
duty and responsibility” on the jury. “The great question is 
whether Indian subjects are to enjoy the same privileges 
as British subjects in England or Anglo-Indians in India.”™ 

Tilak expressed the hope that he would be acquitted 
because he fought for the interests of his countrymen.™ 

In reviewing Tilak’s address to the jury it should be noted 
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that he courageously and proudly defended his principles and 
as a patriot fought against the oppression of his country. He 
used the British-Indian law court as a rostrum to expose and 
criticise—within the bounds of his class world outlook—British: 
colonial rule and agitate for the people’s right to govern their 
country. 

Most essential, however, was the sharp anti-imperialist and 
highly patriotic spirit of the address. Significant in this respect. 
is the impression it made on the Russian Consul-General 
in Bombay, Baron Geiking, who, judging from his own state- 
ments, certainly had no sympathy for the national-liberation 
movement or Tilak. In one of his reports he wrote that Tilak 
made a speech in court, “utterly forgetting that he was defend+ 
ing himself and, instead, passionately deprecating the regime 
existing in India....He is an interesting type of an ardent. 
revolutionary. 

Speaking after Tilak the prosecutor told the jury that 
Tilak’s speech “from beginning to end was directed to the vili- 
fication of the Government and to the spread of seditious ideas 
under the pretext of self-defence.” 

The trial ended on July 22nd. As should have been ex-- 
pected, the jury was divided on all the three charges, seven. 
(Englishmen) to two (Indians), the majority verdict being 
Guilty. Asked by the Judge if there still was a possibility of 
the jury reaching a unanimous decision, the foreman replied 
that “there was no chance at all.” The Judge then ‘accepted’ 
the majority verdict. 

Thereupon Tilak read out to the court 14 points showing. 
that the whole trial was really vitiated. He concluded his. 
speech with the following words: 

It may be the will of Providence ... that the cause which IL 

represent is to prosper more by my suffering than by my 

remaining free.” 
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In his speech before passing sentence, the Judge could not 
‚conceal the Anglo-Indians’ fear of the national-liberation move- 
ment and of the movement's leader. Justice Davar observed 
that Tilak was a man of undoubted talents and great power 
and influence and alleged that those talents and influence had 
“not been instrumental in bringing about a good deal of happi- 
ness for those very people, whose cause you espouse.” In re- 
ference to Tilak’s articles the Judge said: 

They are seething with sedition; they preach violence, they 
speak of murder with approval and the cowardly and 
atrocious acts of committing murder with bombs, not only 
seems to meet with your approval, but you hail the advent 
of the bomb in India, as if something has come to India 
for its good. 

‘Continuing, he asserted that “such journalism is a curse to 
‘the country.” 

And he sentenced Tilak to six years’ transportation under 
‘Section 124A (three years on each of the first two charges, the 
sentences to run consecutively) and a fine of Rs. 1,000 under 
Section 153A (on the third charge). 

On August 8rd, the newspapers reported that Tilak peti- 
tioned for leave to appeal against his conviction. The appeal 
was a voluminous document in which Tilak asserted that he 
‘was prejudiced by the composition of the special jury, averred 
that the charges against him were based on mistranslations and 
that he was convicted upon English words which he did not 
use. He further contended that the charges were legally defec- 
tive and maintained that the Judge misdirected the jury and 
exceeded all reasonable limits in his summing up.” 

Later Tilak’s sentence of transportation was commuted to 
simple imprisonment."* 

The prosecution of Tilak was one of the colonial Govern- 
ment’s repressive measures against the Indian national-libera- 
tion movement, As Tilak was the foremost figure in the revo- 
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jutionary democratic wing of the national movement and the 
leader of the Extremists, the colonial authorities decided to get 
him out of the way and thus behead the national-liberation 
movement. The real nature of Tilak’s sentence was laid bare 
by Lenin, in August 1908, describing it as a “reprisal against a 
democrat by the lackeys of the money-bags.”™* 

Reactions to Tilak’s trial and conviction differed widely. 
Expressing the attitude of the British imperialist bourgeoisie, 
The Times of London declared that the real significance 
of Tilak’s conviction “lies in the fact that he is the acknow- 
ledged and undisputed leader of the Extremist movement in 
India.”"* His conviction, the paper said, 

will probably in the end prove to have an excellent deter- 

rent effect. It has shown the people of India that the Gov- 

ernment will not brook truculent opposition to their autho- 
rity." 

This view of the colonial rulers was bluntly stated also by 
V. Chirol, a reactionary British journalist. He wrote: 

Its effects were great and enduring for Tilak’s conviction 

was a blow—perhaps the heaviest which has been dealt to 

the forces of unrest, at least in the Deccan.’ 

Indicative of the attitude of the British ruling class 
to Tilak’s conviction is likewise the following scene that took 
place in the House of Commons on July 28, 1908, as reported 
in Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 

Dr. Rutherford : 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for India whether 

the Secretary of State for India will recommend His 

Majesty the King to extend his clemency to Mr, Tilak in 

view of the position he holds in the Indian national move- 

ment and remit a portion of his sentence with a view to 
allaying to some extent the present unrest in India.” 
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This might have won the colonial authorities favour in 
Indian bourgeois circles, particularly desirable in view of the 
mass movement that had arisen in Bombay. Dr. Rutherford’s 
suggestion, however, met with strong opposition in Parliament 
and was taken as an “expression of sympathy” for Tilak.” 
Opposing Dr. Rutherford, 

___ Mr. Rees asked if the Right Honourable gentleman thought 
that expressions of sympathy in the House with notorious 
enemies of British rule were likely to have the effect 
of ‘allaying to some extent the present unrest in India’? 
Replying, the Under Secretary of State for India, Mr. 

Buchanan said: 

My honourable friend hardly realizes the nature of the 

charge on which Mr. Tilak was convicted. I think the 

Honourable Member will agree with me that writings of 

such a character cannot fairly be held to fall under the ex- 

ception made by the Penal Code in favour of ‘comments 
expressing disapprobation of the measures or action of the 

Government with a view to obtaining their alteration by 
» lawful means.” 

Commenting on a suggestion similar to Dr. Rutherford’s, 
made by another Member of Parliament, Sir Henry Cotton, 
The Times of London threw all proprieties aside and bluntly’ 
declared editorially : 

It is astonishing that any member of Parliament, still more- 

one who has held high office in India, should have the 

temerity to defend such an offender in the House of Com- 
mons in words that have probably been called in India and. 
utilized with astute dexterity by the friends of Mr. Tilak.” 

All this glaringly manifested the fierce contempt of the 
British imperialist bourgeoisie for the growing revolutionary 
movement in India and fear of the movement's further growth. 

The motive behind Tilak’s conviction was sized up by the: 
Russian Consul in Bombay, Baron Geiking, in these words: 
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By prosecuting Tilak the Government demonstrated a 
determined resolve to combat the revolutionary movement, 
for, this highly educated and shrewd lawyer and learned 
orientalist is with good reason regarded here to be the 
father of the Extremists and leader of the Bengal 
nationalists,” 

Tilak’s conviction was most widely commented on by the 
Indian press.™ Naturally enough, the Government and pro- 
Government press fully supported this repressive action, The 
Times of India, while stating that Tilak was rightly found 
guilty, expressed the Anglo-Indian administration’s fear of the 
leader of the national-liberation movement. The paper went on, 

It is lamentable to see a man like Mr. Tilak with his talents 

and power, lending his whole energies to the doctrine of 

hate.... He had before him the opportunities of a career, 

...as a publicist and a journalist, of influencing for good 

the policy and administration of his country. He deli- 

berately rejected it to preach hatred of the ruling race, 
disaffection against Government, contempt of authority. 

Indeed, an enemy’s reprobation is the best commendation! 

The Statesman admonished: “This is a kind of patriotism 
which India is better without in its present conditions.” 
Naturally enough, the patriotism of a fighter against colonial 
oppression did not suit the apologists of imperialism. 

And the Pioneer foreboded that this course, which had 
“ruined Tilak”, would also ruin his followers.” 

Tilak exerted a “pernicious” influence, said the Oriental 
Review, not only on the population of the Deccan alone but 
also of other parts of India and it is well, it rejoiced, that he 
has been removed for some time at least from the sphere of his 
influence. It had, however, to admit that “we know there are 
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others who have been initiated into Mr. Tilak’s mysteries” who 
have already come forward to carry on the “detestable and 
pestilential” propaganda. 

Coming from an enemy, this admission is indeed most con- 
vineing and valuable proof of the powerful influence Tilak and 
his followers wielded. 

The Jam-e-Jamshed complained that Tilak failed to under- 
stand that there was a difference between patriotism in 
England and in India, that the conditions in the two countries 
were not the same. Therefore Tilak should have realised, the 
paper lectured, that his actions “must be attended by certain 
responsibilities." This objurgation sounded rather strange at 
a time when the mass liberation movement was rising in India. 

And the Akhbar-i-saudagar acknowledged that 


we have tried to ascertain public feeling and public opinion 
in the matter with the result that they are both very strong 
as far as the middle classes and the masses of the various 
communities are concerned against the conviction and 
sentence. Why should there be such a strong feeling 
against it we fail to understand. 

And no wonder, for the paper maintained that the leader 
Of the national-liberation movement who “exercised consider- 

able power over the proletariat in the Deccan and elsewhere 
always used it in the wrong direction.” 

A considerable section of the Indian press, however, 
expressed strong feeling. 

The Bombay Samachar held the sentence to be unjust as, 
excepting the two Parsis, the other jurors could not read a word 
_of the articles in their original Marathi. 

The Phoenix, a pro-Congress paper, expressed doubt about 
the effectiveness of the Government measures, which according 
to the paper, were aimed at curbing the growing ferment 
and dissatisfaction in the country. The Gujarati said the 
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sentence was too severe.” The Rast Hoftar fully sympathised 
with Tilak. Indu Prakash of Bombay wrote that Tilak’s con- 
viction might perhaps be legally right and demonstrated the 
power of the authorities, “but it is unjust and devoid of any 
paternal mercy.” It was not a tactic, the paper pointed out, 
which could win sympathy for the Government.” 
Rashtramata™ urged support for Tilak, and Dnian 
Prakash called for mourning throughout India. The Mahratta 
stressed that Tilak had dedicated his whole life to the service 
of his country and political education of the masses™ As was 
also reported by the Russian Consul, the entire language press 
in Madras Province condemned Tilak’s conviction.” 
The Bengal Extremists’ Bande Mataram wrote: 
Go, Tilak, wherever you may be sent to crush your body. 
Your example will hover around us all unimprisoned and 
unexiled. The canker of the chains will not only eat intd 
your limbs but also into every heart of the country to stir 
it up to its duty. Nearer the God, nearer the fire. He 
places his good soldiers in the very thick of the battle, 
You have fulfilled your mission, you have startled the deep 
slumber of false opinions, you have thrilled a pang of 
noble shame through callous consciences. And into the 
next page, if not into your own, you have flashed an epic 
of nobleness, What else have patriots, heroes and martyrs 
done?™ 
Similar passionate sympathy with Tilak’s cause and his 
heroic struggle was expressed by the emigre press of the Indian 
petty-bourgeois revolutionaries who published small sheets in 
North America, France and other countries. Thus, the monthly 
Free Hindustan in a special article on Tilak’s trial strongly 
urged wide popularisation of Tilak’s ideas and his activity in 
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promoting the struggle for India’s liberation from colonial 
oppression, pointing out that Tilak was a national hero worthy 
of being the president of a great and independent republic of 
the United States of India.” 

The Russian Consul in Bombay thus summarised the local 
press comments on the Tilak trial: 

Excepting the British newspapers and those Indian papers 

which toed the line of the East Indian Government, the 

press not only of the Extremist but also of the Moderate 
parties expressed sympathy for Tilak and more or less 
sharply criticised the sentence passed on him.” 

The position of the Moderate leaders on the prosecution 
of Tilak by the colonial authorities was rather contradictory. 
On the one hand Tilak represented an entirely new trend in 
the national-liberation movement which they regarded as revo- 
lutionary and really feared. On the other, they were aware 
that Tilak was the most outstanding and authoritative popular 
leader, a staunch patriot and an indefatigable fighter for India’s 
freedom. 

That is why many Moderates in one way or another ex- 
pressed sympathy for Tilak and disapproved of the Govern- 
ment’s actions. 

Addressing a Swadeshi anniversary meeting in Calcutta, 
Surendranath Bannerjee, a Moderate leader, said that “Tilak 
and myself do not worship in the same temple. His politics 
and mine are not the same...” but he stressed that “our 
sympathies go out to Tilak in his conviction and punishment. 
We regard the punishment as unmerited and the sentence as 
heavy, excessively heavy.” 

Recalling his impressions of Tilak’s heroic stand at the 
trial, Srinivasa Sastri, a prominent Moderate leader, said: 

I was present during the whole of that (Tilak’s) trial and 

I cannot tell you how it affected the public mind at that 

time. I was, if I may say so, very much struck with the 

great ability with which Mr. Tilak defended himself and 
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his heroic stand against formidable opposition, and when 
the sentence was pronounced against him, my colleague, 
Mr. Dravid and I thought that he was a man whom an un- 
deserved fate had overtaken. We were very anxious that 
these facts should be thoroughly well known in England 
and therefore wrote full letters giving accounts of what 
had happened and further requesting that Mr. Gokhale 
should interview Mr. Morley and see that in jail Tilak re- 
ceived as lenient a treatment as was possible.” 

A highly influential Moderate leader, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, who was in England at the time of the Tilak trial, 
stated that Tilak’s conviction “would prove an ugly discourage- 
ment to Moderates.” In a letter to Sastri, G. K. Gokhale 
wrote on July 17, 1908: 

The telegraphic summaries of Mr. Tilak’s defence have 

made a very good impression. We shall all heartily rejoice 

if he is acquitted, I think his prosecution has been a fear- 
ful mistake. I gather from the telegrams that he is taking 
up in his defence the position of a worker for constitu- 
tional reforms. If he makes this quite clear and if he is 
acquitted, I think that will strengthen the Constitutional 

Party in India.” 

And on August 18, Gokhale wrote: 

As regards Mr. Tilak, I have not the least doubt in my 

mind that after a little time, he will be treated with every 

consideration and that next year, after the proposed re- 
forms have been inaugurated, if things are quiet in India, 
he will be brought back and set free. You may rest assured 
that I will do everything that I possibly can in the matter, 
though I don't like to say so, for it might be misunderstood 
by our Extremist friends. Nothing can now be done in 

England till the autumn session begins and even after that. 

the matter will really rest with Sir George Clarke for 

whose judgement Lord Morley has the highest respect. I 
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will prepare the ground while I am in England during the 
autumn session and on my return to India in December, I 
will follow up the work with personal appeals to Sir George 
Clarke, though everything will naturally depend upon the 
state of things in the country in general and the Bombay 
Presidency in particular during the next few months." 
Still the Moderates remained ideological opponents of the 
Extremists in the national-liberation movement, and this could 
not but affect their attitude to Tilak’s conviction and the mass 
movement in his support. The Moderate leader, Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta refused to preside over a protest meeting in Bom- 
bay against Tilak’s conviction. G. K. Gokhale did the same in 
England. 
Explaining his attitude to Tilak’s conviction, Gokhale 
wrote on July 23, 1908: 
This morning’s papers contain telegrams about the shock- 
ing sentence inflicted on Mr. Tilak. There is, of course, no 
doubt that he will be brought back and set free after 
things quiet down and if and when they quiet down. Still. 
the conviction and sentence will really be a great blow to 
our party, for part of the resentment against the Govern- 
ment is likely to be directed against us also. However, 
there is no help in the matter and we just go on with our 
work as well as we can.“ 


As we see, Gokhale was understandably worried by the just 
resentment of the masses against the Moderates’ compromising 
attitude to the colonial rulers. 

In his biographical study of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, T. V. 
Parvate notes : 

The Moderates were supposed to be hand in glove with the 

Government in those days by the Nationalists. It was also 

regarded that they were committed to acquiesce in a policy 

of repression if it was adopted by the Government, provided 
it was accompanied by a generous measure of political 
reforms. Speeches by Gokhale and Romesh Chandra Dutt 
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in England created this impression, because they harped 

on the tune, viz. that the Extremist influence was bound. 

to grow and there would be resort even to violent methods 
in the absence of the grant of political rights and satisfac- 
tion of aspirations raised in that behalf. 

Interesting evidence on the Moderates’ position is furnish- 
ed by the then Governor of Bombay, Sir George Clarke who- 
stated in his memoirs: 

While the Moderates gave me no public support some of 

them in private told me that they welcomed the action. 

taken.” 

Parvate points out, however, that “to hold any of the 
Moderate leaders responsible for instigating Government to- 
arrest Tilak’s activities was not only fictitious, but highly un- 
charitable”,“* and concludes that the Governor “was not act- . 
ing in collusion with Gokhale in prosecuting Tilak and 
all stories that became current in this behalf were mischievous- 
and malicious.” 

A striking manifestation of sympathy for Tilak on the part. 
of broad sections of the intelligentsia was the fact, reported. 
also by the Russian Consul, that the judge, the jurors, and 
British newspapers were literally flooded with letters in sup- 
port of Tilak and warnings against his persecution even dur- 
ing the trial.™ 

Indicative of the sentiment of these messages is the follow- 
ing text of an article which the editor of the Advocate of India’ 
was requested to print in his paper. Headed Last Warning to 
White Bureaucracy, it read: 

You damned Feringhees! Who can deny that the- 

obstinacy and tyranny of the white bureaucracy has- 

inspired many of the younger generation of Indians with 

a sense of hopelessness and that some of them have been 

driven to rebellious paths! Our immortal spirit is- 
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speedily arousing for the revenge of white tyrants. 

Beware! Yow white gnats! You are waging war against 

our leader Tilak who is the divine incarnation of India. 

And if you do not acquit him, think yourselves that your 

days are numbered. His perishable body may rot in prison 

or in Andaman, but his immortal soul will inspire thousands 
of dauntless sons of India to take revenge of the tyrannical 
whites, increasing new energies for the Glory of God and 
the salvation of man. We would not be discouraged by 
the loss of such a great and noble son of India for there 
are thousands of youths who have drawn their sword for 
the independence of the country and a loss of tens 
or twenties is a very little matter. We will sacrifice one 
white gnat to our Hind Mata every day as long as our 

Tilak would be kept in prison. 

The popular spirit was expressed also by public gatherings. 
-At a meeting presided over by Ramanand Chatterjee, editor of 
Modern Review, the Indian fighters’ feelings on the repression 
-of their leader were thus voiced by Sasanko Jiban Roy: 

They can deport Tilak. But a hundred Tilaks will rise 

in his place. The people have awakened and no one can 

any longer crush India’s national life.™ 

The most powerful reaction, however, to Tilak’s arrest and 
sentence was a mighty wave of. protests that swept all India 
and culminated in the Bombay July events. 

Before surveying this movement let us examine, at least 
cursorily, the important role played in it by the Extremists. 

It will be noted that the Tilakites had for a long time and 
in various forms conducted in Bombay and throughout Maha- 
rashtra extensive political work furthering the development of 
the national-liberation movement in the country." This won 
Tilak and his followers great popularity and sympathy among 
broad sections of the population, especially among the petty- 
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‘bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia. Significant too was the 


Extremists’ policy of rousing the labouring masses, particularly 
those of Bombay, to political action, regarding the workers as 


a part of the oppressed Indian people and an effective force of 


the national-liberation movement. It should, however, be noted 
that in doing so the Extremists held that the leadership of the 
workers must be maintained in their—the Extremists’'—hands. 
The Tilakites’ educational and organisational activity 
among the labouring masses of Bombay, who were ruthlessly 
exploited, downtrodden and humiliated, and who lived in dire 
poverty, was greatly facilitated by the fact that the workers 
were congregated in large numbers at the mills and their 
national composition was rather homogeneous, mainly Marathas. 
This activity they first of all conducted along legal lines in 
combating such social evils plaguing the workers as illiteracy, 


drink, etc." Through these legal channels they subsequently 


began to carry on illegal political and anti-colonial agitation 
and organisational work to form millhands’ associations under 
the Extremists’ leadership and thus draw the workers into the 
national-liberation movement. 

Tilak himself addressed many workers’ meetings, exposing 
the colonial rule, popularising the ideas of the national-liberay 
tion movement and urging the millhands to get organised and 


‘fight for better conditions. 


On June 6 and 7, 1908, for instance, he spoke at two work- 
ers’ meetings in the Chinchpokli area of Bombay, one 
of which was at a Satyanarayana Puja at Victoria Road. Tilak 
pointed out that the colonial ‘authorities far from combating 
drunkenness were themselves interested in encouraging liquor 
drinking, as “the income of Government from Abkari alone 
exceeded the total income of the Mahratta Empire”, and, be- 
sides, drunkenness doped the workers and made them docile. 
He advised the millhands, especially jobbers and head jobbers, 
to form local committees of millhands for the purpose of dis- 
couraging liquor drinking among them. 
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The authorities were well aware of the fundamental danger 
spelled to colonial rule by the Extremists’ educational and 
organisational activity under the cover of temperance promo- 
tion and other social work. Here is how the Police Commis- 
sioner of Bombay, H. G. Gell, saw it: 


It is clear from this that Tilak had considered the advisa- 
bility of gaining the sympathies of millhands and teaching 
them to organize and had he been vouchsafed a longer 
period of liberty, he would no doubt have had, in course 
of time, a large organized body of millhands at his dis- 
posal.. Fortunately he was arrested in time, and no doubt 
his followers will try and carry on his work.” 

It will be noted that Tilak advised “especially jobbers and 
head-jobbers” to form local committees. These were the elite 
among the workers, or rather petty-bourgeois elements who 
dominated the workers and through their privileged positions 
wielded tremendous influence over the workers. Naturally 
enough, therefore, the Tilakites particularly appealed to these 
elements, to all those jobbers and muccadums, in order through 
them to secure a greater political hold on broader masses of 
the Bombay workers. At the time of the Bombay workers’ 
political strike in Tilak’s support, The Times of London, for 
instance, observed that the millhands were 

very much under the influence of their muccadums, or 

overseers, who are men of much greater intelligence, and 

it has been known for some time past that many of these 
muccadums have been subverted by seditious politicians. 

The muccadums are at the bottom of the riots, so far as 

the millhands are concerned. 


To reach directly the widest sections of the mill population 
Tilakites went to work as plain millhands and to live in their 
midst." Due regard was paid by them to the powerful hold 
of religious and feudal tradition on the masses. The response 
to their appeal was all the greater because many Tilakites, as 
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Tilak himself, were Brahmans who were highly respected by 
the ‘lower’ castes to which most of the millhands belonged. 
V. Chirol observed that in their agitation the Tilakites “brought 
added prestige of a caste which seldom condescends to rub 
shoulders with those whose mere contact may involve pollu- 
tion.” 

The chief aim, however, of the Extremists’ agitation among 
the workers was to awaken arid foster in them a realisation of 
the necessity and importance of their active participation in the 
national-liberation movement. As Chirol noted, Tilak “subordi- 
nated all things to his anti-British position” ® that is all the 
Extremists’ activities among the Bombay workers were directed 
primarily against British colonial rule in India. Here is how 
The Times correspondent saw it: 

A favourite expedient of the Extremists has been to secure 

such a control over the people employed in great indus- 

tries as to be able to organize strike riots whenever they 
wished to bring pressure to bear upon the Government. 

In their anti-imperialist propaganda, the Tilakites also 
espoused some socialist ideas they gained from the international 
proletarian movement and particularly from the first Russian 
Revolution of 1905-07. Thus, soon after Tilak’s conviction and 
the Bombay political strike the Kesari carried a series of five 
articles by K. P. Khadilkar, one of Tilak’s trusted assistants, 
entitled, Why Bombay Is Our Advance-Guard, evincing 

keen appreciation of the necessity of organizing the work- 
ing-class because it had a special capacity to be the van- 
guard in the freedom movement. Socialism was not still 
much in the air, yet occasional references to it as a creed 
which enunciated human weal were echoed in the Kal and 
the Kesari. Yet time for any movement under a well- 
defined Socialist banner was not ripe and it emerged only 
after Tilak’s death. 
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In this connection, highly significant evidence of the 
secret activity of Tilak and his followers conducted among the 
millhands and the working people of Bombay is contained in. 
a confidential communication of Sir George Clarke, the then 
Governor of Bombay, in which he justified the savage prosecu- 
tion of Tilak, saying that his influence “attained a dangerous 
extent” demonstrated by “the disturbances which occurred in 
Bombay after his conviction, the strike of the millhands and 
the closing of the cloth, freight and share markets.” The 
Governor pointed out that if Tilak had been allowed more time 
to mature his plans it was quite possible that he might have 
succeeded in promoting a general strike, “which is one of the: 
Russian methods advocated by the violent party” (the Tilakite 
Extremists—A.C.). 

All this definitely suggests the following assumptions: first, 
the Extremists considered the experience of the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement suiting their conditions not only in respect 
to acts of terror, as it is commonly supposed, but also in apply- 
ing the general strike—this formidable weapon used by the 
toiling masses in their struggles, especially as employed by the 
Russian working class in the 1905-07 revolution; second, it was. 
through the Extremists and with their aid that the ideas and. 
practices of the Russian Revolution came to influence the work- 
ing class of India. 

All this activity had won Tilak and his followers tremend- 
ous prestige and support among the workers of Bombay. This 
is also evidenced by Ram Gopal in his biography of Tilak. He 
writes : 

Tilak had addressed them (the workers—A.C.) several 

times on Swadeshi and temperance and they knew him as 

their well-wisher. There was a wave of excitement among 
them when they heard the news of his arrest. A large 
number of them pledged not to work on certain days.” 

Tilak and his followers were widely popular among the 
millhands. Oriental Review reported on July 29, 1908: 
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We have interviewed a large number of the millhands on 
strike during the last few days. When asked what Tilak 
and his confreres had done for them they unhesitatingly 
declared that he was fighting their battles with the Gov- 
ernment and that he was prosecuted because he attempted 
to rescue the people from the clutches of the demon of 
drink. When we told them that Tilak was not prosecuted 
for these reasons they flew into a rage.” 

Indicative of Tilak’s immense popularity among different 
sections of the Bombay population are also reports of police- 
agents. One such report, for example, said: 

The multitude of people somehow believed that Tilak was 
an incarnation of God and that a diabolical government 
had put him behind bars. To the more intelligent sections. 
of the people, he was as great as Shivaji. During the dis- 
turbances in Bombay a medal was struck having the effigy 
of Shivaji on one side and that of Tilak on the other. The- 
name Shivaji and Tilak were frequently coupled together 
and the latter had become known as ‘the man who is to: 
expel the British from India’. 

It is precisely because they had been in close contact with: 
the millhands and all the labouring masses of Bombay that the- 
Extremists were able to rouse them in Tilak’s defence imme- 
diately after his arrest and effectively call a six-day general 
political strike in reply to his conviction and sentence. That 
the millhands and small traders resolved to stop work and close- 
shops for six days—one day for each year of Tilak’s imprison- 
ment—was reported by, among others, India, a magazine 
published by the Indian National Congress in London.” It 
was also confirmed by V. Chirol who in his anti-Indian defa- 
matory style put it this way: 

Some of his (Tilak’s—A.C.) supporters are said to have 

declared during the trial that there would be a day’s blood- 

shed for every year to which he might be sentenced by the- 
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court, and, as a matter of fact, he was sentenced to six 

years’ imprisonment and the riots lasted six days.’” 

As we see, the Extremists took a most active part in the 
organisation of the Tilak-sympathy strike and hartal. Led by 
them, this movement was directed not only against British 
rule but also against those Indians who would acquiesce in that 
rule. As the Times of India, in its own way, put it, “the name 
of Mr. Tilak has become the synonym for every form of violent 
political agitations in this Presidency, directed not only against 
the Ruling Race, but against his countrymen who dared to 
differ from him.”* Hence, the popular upsurge led by the 
Tilakites tended to harden party lines within the national- 
liberation movement. 

From the press of that period we get interesting glimpses 
of how the strike movement was organised in Bombay. The 
Times of London reported that “one of the largest mills in the 
«ity was chosen as the headquarters of a campaign of agita- 
tion.” As we shall see, the first to strike on July 13th were 
the workers of Greaves, Cotton & Co. Why did the Extremists 
-choose this mill to launch the strike movement? This company 
was English-owned and hence its workers would more readily 
respond to the anti-imperialist call. On the other hand, for the 
Extremists—connected as they were with the national bour- 
geoisie—it was convenient to select an English-owned mill for 
starting their agitation and strike campaign. 

The Times reported that the clerical staff of this company’s 
mills took part in the anti-British agitation among the work- 
ers." The Times of India indignantly wrote: 

There was none apparently to say a word to expose the 

perverse character of these teachings. That that particular 

mill was a centre of unrest was known to those in close 

touch with the mill industry months ago. It is one of the 

puzzles of the situation that the only persons in complete 
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ignorance of it were the administrators and managers 
under whose protection it was carried on, The names of 
the chief emissaries are familiar to many.”* 


A considerable part of the mills white-collar personnel 
must have carried on the agitation, which is further evidence 
of the deep hatred the Bombay petty-bourgeois elements felt 
for the British rulers. The Extremist agitators evidently first 
concentrated their main efforts on this one, English-owned mill. 
And when their agitation here was successful they proceeded 
to other mills. Their agitation was effective because it fell on 
fertile soil. The hatred of British imperialism by the Indian 
working class which had already accumulated some experience 
of economic struggle against its foreign and native exploiters 
developed into a strike movement of unprecedented scale and 
unity. i 

By no means did the Extremists aim at awakening the 
class consciousness of the proletariat, In the given phase of 
political development, appeals to the religious and caste 
susceptibilities of the workers had an important place in the 
propaganda of the Extremists. Hence the seeming inner con- 
tradiction in the influence of the Tilakites on the Bombay 
workers. 

For instance, among' the various forms of agitation 
carried on by the Extremists was the posting of notices at 
places frequented by workers. One such notice said that any 
man going to work after the midday interval would be regard- 
ed as the son of a sweeper or of a European. Another stated 
that men who continued to work would be thought guilty of 
killing kine.” Alluding to the fact that on the day when the 
trial was finished, the court sat long after the usual time for 
closing, agitators spread the idea that justice could not have 
been done for at night the powers of evil weigh down the 
scales of justice and Tilak was sentenced between 10 p.m. and 
11 p.m." They also said that the ship on which Tilak was 
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being taken away had been turned back by Divine Providence. 
As a matter of fact, however, Tilak had been removed by train 
to an upcountry gaol.” 

Although these methods of agitation show that the 
Extremists worked among the masses more on the basis of 
religious sentiments than on class issues, yet the Extremists’ 
appeals played a signal part, for they stiffened the resistance 
of the working class and promoted the unity of all the anti- 
imperialist forces in the city. At the same time, however, it 
should be noted that though the political agitation of the 
Tilakites did play an exceptionally important part in directly 
actuating the emergence of Bombay’s young proletariat on the 
arena of political struggle, it objectively did not alter the basic 
content of the working class political movement—that it started 
as its own movement and proceeded by its own proletarian 
methods. 

Let us now survey the mass movement that arose in India 
following Tilak’s conviction. 

The Russian Consul in Bombay reported that sympathy for 
Tilak was most strongly expressed by the closing of many shops 
in the cities, by hartals, and by street clashes between the 
police and strikers which took place “in various cities practical- 
ly all over India.””* This was corroborated by the Calcutta 
correspondent of the Peterburgskie vedomosti who wrote: 

His (Tilak’s) arrest has long been expected and has not 
come as a surprise to Poona. But his popularity in the 
western provinces of India appears to be so great that upon 
receipt of the news of his arrest the shops in Poona and 
other cities closed and all markets were deserted, without 
any persuasion. Mohammedans joined in this demonstra- 
tion, Schools suspended classes.... Large Tilak sympathy 
meetings were held in many cities including Madras.” 

And a little later: “Tilak has the sympathy even of those: 
who do not share his political views.”™ 
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The Times of India reported that on June 25th, the very 
next day after Tilak’s arrest, a large crowd assembled at the 
Police Court to witness the proceedings. At the hearing on 
July 25th Tilak was not allowed to remain in the police lock-up 
until the next hearing because the police objected that in that 
case they would have to strengthen their force there.” These 
apprehensions were by no means groundless. 

After the hearing on July 25th more than 500 people 
gathered at the Police Court. To prevent a demonstration the 
police took Tilak away through a gate on the other side of the 
court. ® 

The paper's Poona correspondent reported that the news 
ot Tilak’s arrest evoked “considerable uneasiness in Brahmin 
circles’, i.e, among the intelligentsia. The police kept an 
armed reserve at headquarters, prepared for any disturbances, 
When Tilak’s house and the Kesari and Mahratta offices were 
being searched by the police, a large crowd assembled outside 
and shouted, ‘Shivaji-ki jai’. The police dispersed the crowds. 

The correspondent pointed out that on that day, June 25th, 
shops closed in some quarters of Poona, as a mark of sympathy 
for Tilak. School pupils and students of the Fergusson College, 
founded in Poona by Tilak and his colleagues, did not attend 
classes for the same reason. The police charged a 19-year-old 
youth named Janardhan Dapare and a clerk, Sadashiv Vinayak 
Bapat, with “urging shopkeepers to close their shops”. It is 
quite possible that the shops in Indian cities, including Poona, 
were closed not only because of the spontaneous outburst of 
indignation at Tilak’s arrest, as the Peterburgskie vedomosti 
correspondent reported, but due also to Tilakites’ propaganda. 
It will be noted that this kind of public protest against political — 
oppression had already been observed in the spring of that 
year during the Tinnevelly (Madras) events over the arrest of 
the Extremist, O. V. Chindambaram Pillai, and his comrades. 

Disturbances aroused by Tilak’s arrest were reported also 
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from Madras. Surendranath Arya, one of the most active 
Swaraj agitators in Madras, and his Extremist colleagues regu- 
larly held meetings in the Madras market.” When the news 
of Tilak’s arrest reached the city, on July 25th, Arya organised 
a demonstration and later, at a meeting, made “a speech incit- 
ing rebellion and violence.”” 

Thus a wave of protests against Tilak’s arrest swept many 
cities of India. But excitement was particularly high in 
Bombay. 

The first clash between the population and the police — 


- occurred here on June 29th. On that day, it will be recalled, — 


the second hearing of the preliminary proceedings against 
Tilak was held at the Police Court. Several thousand people 
collected in the vicinity of the court, sang Bande Mataram and 
cried “Tilak Maharaj-ki jai. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon — 
armed mounted police arrived on the scene and started to dis- 
perse the crowd. Stones were thrown at the police who made 
several arrests. In the evening, when the proceedings in the 
court terminated, Tilak was again quietly removed by a back | 
entrance and conveyed to prison. On learning of this, “the | 
crowd”, The Times of London reported, “got out of control”, 
and several Europeans passing along the road were stoned. 
Tramcars were stopped and European passengers had to run 
for safety to the chowki. The demonstration was eventually 
broken up by mounted police and arrests were made." The 
next day a number of people were charged with “assaulting the 
police”. 

This strong mass reaction to Tilak’s arrest seriously fright- 
ened the Anglo-Indian authorities, To prevent any demonstra 


„tion in support of Tilak, Bombay's Commissioner of Police 


issued a notice forbidding processions or assemblies in the 
streets. On July 12th, the Bombay garrison was reinforced by 
four infantry companies of the Northamptonshire Regiment — 
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and two squardons of light cavalry." The authorities took 
strong precautions against possible disorders. On the opening 
day of the trial, July 13th, Tilak was brought to the courthouse 
at night, to avoid anti-government demonstrations, 

For a more graphic picture of the events let us survey their 
further course chronologically, day by day, starting from the 
first day of the trial. 

Monday, July 13th: Infantry posts were placed on various 
main roads leading from Fort to the mill districts “with a view 
to preventing an incursion into the Fort of any large body of 
millhands.”™ 

And the Times of India stated that the authorities actually 
expected the millhands not to start work on Monday and theres 
fore stationed infantry posts at the mills early in the morning. 

This shows that the British administration was aware of 
the Bombay millhands’ mood, of their intentions to stop work 
on the opening day of the trial. Hence, the idea of a political 
strike in support of Tilak arose previous to the beginning of 
the trial—of which the authorities had, evidently, learned from 
police informers. 

Ram Gopal cites interesting evidence showing that the 
police had tried various ways of keeping the workers from 
striking. The Police Commissioner, he writes, 

also interviewed some of the leading men among the mill- 

hands and warned them of the danger they ran in foment+ 

ing trouble and advised them to use their authority on the 
side of the Government. Subsequently he saw almost all 
the millowners in Bombay and asked them to do all in 
their power to keep their hands in order, as it was gene- 
rally rumoured that in the event of Tilak being convicted 
the operatives intended to strike and demonstrate on 

a large scale. 

But the power of Tilak and the hatred of the workers for 
their oppressors proved to be stronger. 
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The first strikes began right in the morning. At the 
Greaves, Cotton & Co. mills,” for instance, a large section of 
the millhands walked out. Infantry was sent there and it dis- 
persed the crowd. Towards evening, however, a part of the 
crowd entered Fort and collected in the vicinity of the High 
Court. In nearby streets, large numbers of people including 
millhands took out processions. The police started to disperse 
the demonstrators and the first clashes occurred. 

It may be definitely stated that the main characteristic 
features of the movement in defence of Tilak emerged on the 
very first day of the trial. The most important feature was thé 
strike action of the Bombay millhands and their active partici- 
pation in mass processions. In Lenin’s words, the masses began 
to stand up for their writers and political leaders.’ Particu- 
larly fearing the rise of the working class, the authorities took 
measures to cut off the northern mill districts of Bombay from 
its central part and from the very beginning dispatched troops 
to the sites of the first strikes in order to break up the workers’ 
demonstrations. Together with the workers practically the 
entire Bombay populace took part in the Tilak defence mani- 
festations. Thus, the mass demonstrations of the Bombay pro- 
letariat were a good school for its own political education, and 
drew the city poor and petty bourgeoisie into the political 
struggle. 

The papers said practically nothing about the next three 
days—July 14th, 15th and 16th, It may, however, be assumed 
that mass demonstrations and sporadic strikes went on on these 
days as well. This assumption is borne out by the further 
course of events. 

Friday, July 17th; This day was marked by large-scale 
actions of the Bombay proletariat. After the mid-day interval, 
work was struck at a large number of Bombay mills (Lakshmi- 
das, Globe, Crescent, Jamshed, Narayan, Karimbhai, Moham- 
medbhai, Britannia, Phoenix, Greaves, Cotton & Co., to name 
but a few).’” This indicates, first, that the strike at Greaves 
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Cotton, which started on July 18th, must have continued, as 
hardly could it have been suspended for three days; second, 
Greaves, Cotton & Co. was British-owned,” which refutes 
British press reports that workers of exclusively Indian-owned 
mills went on strike” The fact is that the workers downed 
tools alike at Indian-owned and British-owned mills. 

Forming a procession 20,000 strong,” the Greaves Cotton 
strikers marched to adjacent mills which continued operation 
and called on their workers to join the strike. “Finding resist- 
ance to its demand”, the Times of India reported, “the crowd 
proceeded to open hostilities." Brickbats were hurled at the 
gate clock and glass panes of gate-keeper’s lodge. The gate- 
keeper shut the gates and kept the crowd from entering the 
mill compound. The operatives, however, soon began to leave 
the mill in small knots. So the manager decided to close the 
mill early, at about 5 o'clock, “to prevent”, in the words of the 
Times of India, “further mischief”. 

Reuter dispatches from Bombay of July 18th likewise re- 
ported that striking workers congregated also at other mills 
that were still working on Fergusson Road and Delisle Road, 
the main streets of Parel district, one of the largest in Bombay. 
with some 22 mills employing 25,000 workers. In this district 
about 20,000 millhands struck work at once and were later 
joined by the workers of other mills. It may, therefore, be 
safely said that on July 17 the whole of Parel district, i.e., about 
a quarter of all the mills and of the whole industrial proletariat 
of Bombay, were strike-bound. Parel was the centre of the 
spreading strike. 

To sum up the day's developments, let us note first the 
unprecedented extent of the workers’ strike action involving 
over 25,000 operatives of some 22 mills. This was in the Pare} 
district alone, And there is evidence that the strike began to 
spread also to other parts of the city. 
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Secondly, there originated that day an important method 
of drawing new groups of workers into the strike campaign, a 
method conceived in the strike struggle and based on the 
growing class unity of the Bombay proletariat. As it has been 
_ observed, the British press persistently alleged that millhands 
still working were “coerced” by strikers to down tools “against 
their will”. That is obviously a distortion of facts. It is trug 
that the Bombay workers’ class consciousness at that time was 
as yet rather low and a good many of them, for a number of 
reasons, did not want to stop work, especially as times were 
hard and they feared losing their jobs. Yet it is quite unlikely 
that the simultaneous mass movement of their fellow proleta- 
Tians—a good 20,000 millhands in unison struck work after the 
mid-day interval—should fail to stir most deeply those who for 
various reasons still continued to work. On the contrary, it 
should be remembered that the British police and the employ- 
ers did everything to intimidate the workers and keep them 
from joining the strike movement. Thus it may be safely 
stated that in spite of all obstacles the strike movement found 
a resonant echo among the broad masses of the proletariat and 
an overwhelming part of the rest of the city populace. By its 
action the proletariat exerted a revolutionising impact on the 
petty-bourgeoisie and certain pressure on the big industrial 
bourgeoisie. 

Thirdly, on July 18th, the police for the first time fired on 
strikers’ demonstrations, It is well to recall here that tho 
British press intently conveyed the idea that the police opened 
fire when it was “obliged” to do so “in self defence” and that 
the strikers were always the first to attack. 

In his highly biased pro-colonial writing, V. Chirol points 
out that “rigorous orders had been issued by the authorities to 
avoid as far as possible the shedding of blood, and both the 
police and military forces exercised such steady self-restraint 
that casualties were relatively few.’ Subsequent events had 

` demonstrated what “relatively few” meant to the alien rulers in 
regard to Indian lives. As a matter of fact the police and 
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troops “as far.as possible” more often than not used firearms- 
against the “turbulent ignorant crowds”. 

The Russian Consul had roughly estimated that 200 people- 
were killed by the police and military during these events in 
Bombay.“ All this violence, however, far from breaking the- 
spirit of the workers made them see things more clearly. The 
bullets of the military and police, the casualties suffered by the 
Bombay proletariat in street battles with British imperialism, 
dispelled a good many illusions, helped to shake conservatism 
and awaken interest in political activity among the workers. 
The street battles became a political school for the proletariat 
and opened its eyes to the essence of the imperialist yoke. 

Lenin wrote at that time: 
The liberal British bourgeoisie, irritated by the growth of 
the labour movement at home and frightened by the rise 
of the revolutionary struggle in India, is more and more: 
frequently, more and more frankly and saliently demon- 
strating how savage the most ‘civilized’ European ‘states- 
men’—even though they have passed through the highest 
school of constitutionalism—can be when the masses rise- 
up against capital and the capitalist colonial system, which 
is a system of slavery, plunder and rapine.® 

Saturday, July 18th: Most strikers, as reported by Reuter 
and the Times of India, resumed work, but 2,000 millhands- 
continued to strike “Contrary to all expectations,” the Times 
of India wrote, “the Bombay millhands who were on strike on 
Friday (the 17th) returned to work on Saturday (the 18th) 
morning, with the exception of the men employed at the Cres- 
cent mill who did not turn up at roll call.” The papers did 
not explain the decline in the strike movement on July 18th. 
There is, however, good reason to believe that it was in large- 
measure due to the spontaneous character of the strikes. 

Troops patrolled the city all dav. 
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Sunday, July 19th:** Again large masses of the Bombay 
proletariat struck work.” According to the Times of India, 
only five out of the 22 Parel mills were working, which means 
that some 20,000 millhands were again out on strike. In 
‘Mahim, a large mill district north of Parel, with over 40 mills 
and some 45,000 workers, practically all the mills, excepting 
one or two, were strike-bound involving about 40,000 opera- 
tives. It will be noted that previous to July 19th the press 
made no mention of any movement in this district. Now, how- 
ever, they wrote about it as of a well-known and common fact. 
This indicates that the strike movement in Mahim must have 
started earlier. 

Thus, summarising the events of July 19th, the strike wave 
had now risen to a still higher level. In two of Bombay's 
largest industrial districts, Mahim and Parel, upwards of 65,000 
workers, or two-thirds of the city’s proletariat, were out on 
strike, shutting some 60 mills, or about two-thirds of the city’s 
total. 

Monday, July 20th: The strike spread to mills previously 
mot mentioned in the press. Now, according to Reuter, thé 
English-owned Jacob Sassoon mill closed, as only 125 men re- 
ported in the morning out of a total of 3,265.2" The workers 
employed at Jacob Sassoon, Reuter noted, had long been 
‘troublesome’, Some 6,000 to 7,000 men assembled at the mill 
and staged a demonstration. The Police Commissioner with 
-other officials, accompanied by a detachment of British infan- 
try, arrived on the scene. He ordered the strikers to disperse. 
As they refused, the police began to push them back. There- 
upon the demonstrators began to throw stones at the police who 
opened fire killing one person and wounding several others.” 
Finally the crowd was dispersed. The Jacob Sassoon strikers 
then went to the Morarji Goculdas mill and, according to 
Reuter, endeavoured to prevent the operatives there from 
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working. “Failing in this they stoned the mill, smashing all 
the glass.“ It will be noted, however, that a more authentic 
local source of information, the Times of India, reported that 
on that day only 225 men came to work at the Morarji Gocul- 
das mill and a mere 55 at the nearby Islam mill. Hence, it is 
more likely that the Jacob Sassoon, Islam, and Morarji Gocul- 
das strikers took action to stop strikebreakers from working. 
Such joint mass actions against blacklegs who would disrupt 
the unity of the workers were to be observed throughout the 
duration of the strike and signified a growing solidarity of the 
proletariat. This has also been noted by N. C. Kelkar, in his 
biography of Tilak. With reference to the events of those days 
he writes: “Some of the millhands also went out of their way 
in trying to coerce those whom they regarded as the blacklegs 
among them, into stopping work.”* Police were rushed to the 
place and as Reuter’s correspondent related with cold disdain, 
“after they had fired on the rabble, calm was restored.” 

A large number of strikers gathered that day also at the 
Western India mill and induced its operatives to walk out. 
Immediately after the mid-day interval they formed into 
groups of 50 or 60 and, without returning to work, went 
home.” As the class-conscious unity of the workers grew, 
more and more mills joined the strike. Nor was the movement 
confined only to millhands. As the Times of India witnessed, 
disturbances started in Mandvi, local trading centre; in the 
Khand Bazaar; on Argyle Road; at the docks, and adjacent 
localities, For example, strikes by workers of large enterprises 
and the docks were joined by employees of small trading 
establishments and bazaars. 

Tuesday, July 21st: A thousand dockers struck work that 
morning, Going around in groups the strikers stopped and 
overturned goods-laden carts, and cut yokes of bullock carts 
to prevent resumption of work. Reporting this event, the 
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Times of India wrote: “The trouble would have spread further 
had not the police promptly appeared on the scene." It is 
significant, however, that, as the London Times correspondent 
observed, “the police prevented any serious trouble in that 
quarter of the town, but Hindu traders and shopkeepers 
refused to point out any of the offenders”, not wishing to 
inform against members of their own community." Thus, 
under the impact of the workers’ actions the movement spread 
wider and wider. 

Reuter also reported that on that day the operatives of two 
more mills in Bombay refused to resume work after the mid- 
day meal.*” 

To sum up the situation on July 2lst, let’s see: did the 
strike wave subside or was it mounting? It will be remember- 
ed that on July 18th, when the movement seemed to decline, 
the British press was quick to spread abroad the glad tidings. 
In the following days, however, far from observing any further 
decline the papers, on the contrary, reported more and more 
fresh strikes. The strike wave mounted, swelling with new 
masses of workers and extending also to small enterprises. 

Sympathising with the strikers, the petty-bourgeoisie and 
the middle classes lent increasing support to the movement. 
Significantly too, the strike wave in Bombay began to rever- 
berate in other cities as reports of brewing ferment in Poona, 
for instance, indicated, 

Wednesday, July 22nd: Sentence was passed on five 
strikers arrested on July 17th and charged under Section 147A 
of the Indian Criminal Code with “being members of an un- 
lawful assembly”, They were Bhiku Rama, aged 30; Govind 
Sakharam, 20; Mahipat Dhondu, 35; Dattu Hari, 16; and Rama 
Babaji, aged 25. The prosecution could produce no other 
witnesses but English officers and Indian policemen. Indica- 
tive of the rulers’ hostility towards and alarm at the rising 
revolutionary movement of the Bombay proletariat is the 
following observation of the Times of India that the strikers 
le 
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were arraigned for trial “to inflict exemplary punishment on 
the accused as it was necessary to show the other millhands 
the gravity of such offence. 

Dattu Hari, being under-age, was sentenced to 10 lashes; 
Govind Sakharam, as “a leader of the workers”, was given two 
months’ rigorous imprisonment; the rest, prison sentences 
ranging from 21 days to one month. The trial of another 
accused workers’ leader, Krishnaji Narayan, was singled out 
into a separate case and postponed to a later date. It is this 
kind of persecution of strikers by the colonial rulers that Lenin 
had in mind when he wrote in 1908; 

The most liberal and radical spokesmen of free Britain, 
men like John Morley—that authority for Russian and non- 
Russian Cadets (Constitutional Democrats— A.C.), the 
luminary of ‘progressive’ (but actually capital-serving) 
journalism—become regular Genghis Khans when appoint- 
ed to govern India and are capable of sanctioning every 
means of ‘pacifying’ the population in their charge, right 
down to flogging political protestants.” 

July 22nd was the closing day of Tilak’s trial. On that 
day, writes D. C. Home reviewing these events, the elements, 
as if reflecting the popular mood, were in a fury—wind lashing 
out in gusts and rain pouring in torrents. But the people of 
Bombay did not care, Braving the weather, they gathered in 
their thousands near the High Court, the approaches to which 
were guarded by mounted police who made charges against 
the surging mass. The people who had gathered at the Court, 
like the inhabitants of the city as a whole, were gripped by a 
feeling of sullen resentment. But they had no idea what to do 
and so when Tilak was sentenced and whisked away from the 
Court, they dispersed in angry mood. However, a plan of 
action came “from the millhands”, Home points out, “they 
struck work.” And the next day, July 23rd, the first “complete 
hartal was observed.”™# 

Thursday, July 23rd: There commenced the highest 
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phase of the strike movement. The Bombay proletariat started’ 
its first general political strike in protest against the prosecu- 
tion of Tilak. 

At noon another 20,000 mill operatives struck work.™ 
While, according to the Anglo-Indian press, some 20,000 work- 
ers went on strike on the 19th, and on 20th-22nd the number 
had increased to 70,000-80,000, this number rose on the 23rd 
to over 100,000. The whole of Bombay proletariat joined the: 
political strike. 

The significance of this salient event was noted at the time- 
by Lenin who pointed out that the entry of the proletariat into 
conscious political struggle ushered in a new stage of the 
national-liberation movement spelling the downfall of British 
imperialist colonial rule in India.** The example of the work- 
ers inspired the broadest masses of the whole city population. 
Not only the mills stood idle, but business and traffic came to 
a standstill. Life in the city was paralysed. The general strike: 
and hartal in Bombay was reported also on July 28, by the 
Russian Consul.** The Times of London in an editorial entitled 
The Rioting in Bombay, recorded that “on the day after the 
trial closed the great cloth bazaars and most of the Hindw 
shops in the native city closed as an expression of sympathy 
with the convicted man.” A significant instance reported by 
the Times of India indicates the extent of the Bombay bour- 
geoisie’s participation in the city-wide hartal. At the Share 
Bazaar, one of the biggest in Bombay, where a large number 
of brokers operated, the chairman and directors of the Brokers’ 
Association were requested to convene a membership meeting’ 
in order to close the Stock Exchange as a mark of sympathy 
with Tilak. And the meeting resolved to close the market for 
two days.** Thus, on July 23rd the general strike of the Bom- 
bay proletariat merged with the hartal observed by the 
broadest sections of the city population. The national bour- 
geoisie joined the mass movement impelled by the economic’ 
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and national oppression it suffered at the hands of British. 
capital. 

As regards the upper stratum of the big indigenous indus- 
trial bourgeoisie, judging by the irritated comments of the 
British press, it took a stand of “non-interference” and “passive 
sympathy” with the mass movement, though the powerful 
upsurge of the working class frightened it very much. Seeing, 
however, that the colonial rulers were beset with serious- 
trouble, it sought to wrest from them some economic and poli- 
tical concessions for itself. 

On July 28rd Tilak was brought by special train to a jail 
near Ahmedabad and the news was greeted by the closing of 
the bazaars and shops in the city.“ Similar actions in protest 
against Tilak’s conviction were taken that day in most Indian 
cities. 

Thus, the second wave of the mass protest movement- 
practically swept the whole country. 

Friday, July 24th: The day was marked by particularly 
big clashes of the police and military with demonstrating: 
strikers. As D. C. Home remarks, on that day “the atmosphere. 
was strongly surcharged. Everyone felt the breath of some- 
thing ominous approaching. July 24th revealed what that 
ominous thing was—the unsheathed sword of the British 
enslavers.” But “the workers were undaunted. They mobilized: 
in their thousands in open defiance of the raj. Fighting broke- 
out in the streets.” 

According to a Reuter message of July 24th, “all the mills” 
in Bombay were closed on that day. This confirms the fact 
that the general strike of the Bombay proletariat was complete, 
The first big battle of the workers with the police and military 
was fought on July 24th in the Parel mill district between 7 
and 11 am. In the morning the strikers began to gather at 
various places in the working class areas. Many assembled in 
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the Chinchpokli-Kalachowky area, their number soon growing 
to about 5,000. Forming themselves into a procession they 
moved to join another equally large gathering. As they march: 
sed their slogans reverberated all over the area, sending a rebel- 
lious message to the people. D. C. Home observes that, 
having never before experienced any organised defiance » 
from the workers on any political issue, the authorities did 
not take serious notice of it. They were sure that a host 
of ‘native’ workers would scamper like flies the moment 
the white-skinned representatives of the law appeared on 
the horizon. ‘ 
They indeed had some reason to think so, for in the period 
‘of July 13-28, the British police and military succeeded in dis- 
persing the workers’ demonstrations without much effort. This 
time, however, things proved to be altogether different. The 
workers’ procession was met by the Superintendent of Police 
and two European inspectors at the Chinchpokli and Kala- 
chowky Road junction near the Sassoon mill. When they were 
within earshot of the workers, the British officers ordered them 
to disperse. Home writes: 
Little did the police know that they were confronted with 
a mass of workers who had by then matured enough to 
know their own strength and the dignity of their class. 
To the utter amazement of the authorities, the mob far 
from dispersing completely ignored the order of the ‘white 
sahibs’. What is more, the workers began to boo and jeer at 
the British officers. Thereupon the haughty officers pulled out 
their revolvers and began to fire right and left. The workers, 
infuriated by this wanton act, rushed at the officers, but on 
suffering several casualties were forced to retreat temporarily. 
They withdrew from Chinchpokli Road and divided into two 
Groups, one assembling on Albert Road and the other opposite. 
Again the workers hurled volleys of stones at the police who 
retaliated with pistol fire. Soon, however, the police were 
forced to flee into the Parel Fire Brigade building nearby. 
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Meanwhile the number of workers swelled to over 12,000 
and troops arrived on the scene. There commenced the first 
full-scale battle between the workers and the British troops who 
opened fire. Having lost several of their comrades, killed and 
wounded, the workers retreated to Sussex Road where another 
surging mass of. strikers joined them. The Bombay proletariat 
demonstrating remarkable valour and resolution, met the police 
and troops with showers of stones. But armed as they were 
with stones only, they could not hold out long against bullets. 
Many workers were killed and injured. 

Among the killed were two Marathas, Ganpat Govind and 
a boy whose name was never found out. At the inquest on the 
dead in this battle, Inspector Finan in the course of his evi- 
dence said that when the first stage of the clash was in progress 
he particularly saw Ganpat standing near the police chowki 
and encouraging the crowd to attack the police. The unidenti- 
fied boy “was in the mob, he was one of the ringleaders and 
was urging the crowd to attack.” It is well to note that, as - 
Finan testified, no Indian member of the constabulary was 
employed in this clash, whereas, as is known, previous to July 
28rd Indian police did take part in operations on the British 
side. Indicative of the anti-British mood of the Indian police- 
men is this statement made at that time by Bombay's Director 
of Criminal Intelligence: 

75 per cent of the Bombay police are Ratnagiri men... . 

Tilak hailed from Ratnagiri and most policemen were 

unhappy over the long term awarded to the great Maratha 

leader. 

D. C. Home thus describes the situation that had develop- 
ed in Bombay by that time: 

Life in Bombay was paralyzed. Business and traffic came 

to a standstill, an atmosphere of smouldering hostility 

pervading everywhere. The dock area too was absolutely 
deserted—workers, coolies and cartmen being on strike.™ 
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At the same time ferment was brewing elsewhere. At 
Colaba, where two mills had started work, a tense situation 
developed when the European manager came on his usual 
round. The workers, who looked sullen and defiant got 
infuriated on seeing him and began to jeer at him. In refer- 
ence to this incident Home remarks: “A white man, whether 
in the official service or in civilian occupation, invariably con- 
sidered himself the master of the natives! He was not wont 
to tolerating invectives from his coloured slaves.”™ So it was 
this time too. The ire of the manager was aroused, which 
made the workers all the more furious. They adopted an 
aggressive attitude and threatened to deal with the manager 
effectively. Losing no time in idle arguments, he rushed to his 
office, phoned to the police who soon arrived. Both sides 
arrayed themselves for a battle, the police with rifles and the 
workers with whatever they could lay their hands on. But 
before skirmishes broke out, the owners decided to close the 
mills and the workers triumphantly left, shouting, “Tilak Maha- 
raj-ki jai 

The news of the Chinchpokli battle quickly spread 
throughout Bombay and roused more workers to join the 
struggle. In the Mahim district, the operatives of a European- 
owned woollen mill that was working downed tools as soon as 
they learned of it. Troops were summoned. Other workers 


hearing of this rushed to the scene. A clash broke out and the 


military fired. The mill was later closed. Similar incidents 
occurred that day all over the city. In the Parel district, the 
workers, at about 1 p.m., foiled an attempt to open a textile 
mill on Delisle Road. 

Another major incident took place at 2 p.m. To prevent 
transfer of troops from one part of the city to another, work- 
ers besieged the Currey Road Station. More police and mili- 
tary were summoned. Reinforcements were brought, up also’ 
by the railway authorities from Victoria Terminus, A real 
battle ensued in which the workers applied new tactics. Instead 
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of making frontal attacks they took up positions behind struc- 
tures and trees and hurled stones at the police and troops.” 
Soon the strikers were joined by the workers of the G.LP. Rail- 
way workshops. As their numbers swelled the strikers tried to 
launch an open attack. However, stones could hardly match 
rifle volleys; and the. strikers having suffered a heavy toll of 
casualties in dead and injured, had to fall back. D. C. Home 
points out that most of the killed were young mien of 20 to 25. 
The strikers retreated along the railway line and stopped the 
Poona Mail which was carrying reinforcements to the Bombay 
garrison. These troops also fired at the workers who after 
pelting the train with stones turned back. Clashes of workers 
with the police and military were renewed in the afternoon. 
A 2000 strong crowd attacked British soldiers and police officers 
who were returning to headquarters. The soldiers opened fire. 
Having suffered several casualties the crowd slowly dispersed. 
But the situation was so tense that the Parel and Mahim dis- 
tricts were sealed off. All the available troops were called out 
including the Volunteer Rifles and Light Horse.” To allay the 
anxiety of its readers The Standard pointed out that the dis- 
turbed area was several miles distant from the European 
quarter “which itself is perfectly quiet.” 

The Indian press cited a number of facts showing that the 
workers’ general strike and the hartal of the whole population 
of Bombay were interconnected. For example, to help the 
strikers, rice was sold to them below cost." This indicates the 
emergence of the beginnings of an alliance between the work- 
ers and the petty-bourgeois elements, with the proletariat 
bearing the brunt of the struggle. This alliance could have 
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become highly dangerous to the British rule in India—a fact 
the authorities apparently well realised. 

In the evening on July 24th, Police Commissioner Gell 
called an urgent meeting of prominent millowners and made a 
strong plea to them to come out openly against the strike,” 
Deeply alarmed at the sweep of the Bombay proletariat’s mass 
actions supported by the middle class and petty-bourgecisie, 
the British rulers sought the help of the big industrial bour- 
-geoisie of Bombay to suppress the spreading movement. In 
‘response to this plea the millowners called a meeting of their 
association which was addressed by its president, Harilalhai 
Visram, who as reported by the Times of India said ‘rat 
“it was in the interests of the industry to dissuade the men f: -m 
-going on a general strike.” He pointed out that it was the duty 
of the millowners “not to embarrass the Government in any 
way and it was incumbent upon them to exert their influence 
-to prevail upon the men to respect law and authority and 
resume work.” This shows that as the mass movement 
assumed a revolutionary character a large section of the big 
-national bourgeoisie sided with the colonial rulers. 

‘On that day, the Bombay proletariat fought fierce street 
battles with the British police and military. Waged by unarm- 
ed workers against the well-armed guardians ‘of the colonial 
regime, these battles had great significance. 

By their actions the workers demonstrated that they did 
-niot want to put up with being enslaved and downtrodden, that 
-they refused to`bow meekly to violence and highhandedness. 
This heroic struggle also awakened the broad masses of 
»poverty-crushed and ignorance-steeped workers to conscious 
political activity, kindled in them hatred for the oppressors of 
their country. 

Particularly noteworthy was the young Bombay proletariat’s 
“staunchness in struggle, its ability to develop better and more 
effective tactics of waging it, many of its actions being well 
organised. All this testifies to the high morale of the young 
proletariat in its first serious battles with imperialism. 
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The strike movement swelled and the reactions to it differ- 
ed with the different classes and sections of the Bombay popu- 
lation. The broad masses, roused to struggle by the heroic 
example of the working class, went out into the streets to give 
battle to the police and military, some of the petty-bourgeois 
and middle class elements, as we shall see, displaying parti- 
cularly great militancy. A large section of the business com- 
munity, shopkeepers and others, sympathised with the move- 
ment and demonstrated their sympathy by closing their bazaars 
and shops in protest against the persecution of Tilak. The big 
national bourgeoisie predominantly took up a temporising 
position of ‘passive sympathy’ with the mass patriotic move- 
ment. 

Extremely frightened by the developments, the colonial 
rulers hastily intensified their repression against the mass move- 
ment, going to the length of firing upon unarmed demonstra- 
tors, and at the same time sought to win the support of the 
national bourgeoisie, even stooping to make a ‘strong plea’ to 
it for help. This abundantly testifies to the great extent of the 
mass movement in which the workers constituted the basic 
force. 

Fearing the political awakening of the proletariat, a large 
section of the big national bourgeoisie began to show willing- 
ness to help the colonial rulers suppress the mass revolutionary 
movement. 

Saturday, July 25th: The authorities grew more and more 
alarmed at the course of events. The Times of India editorially 
commenting on the situation noted that the “millhands were 
able to coerce (ie. inspire—A.C.) many peaceable men into 
joining a general strike which spread to other industries." 
Observing that markets and bazaars closed, the paper pointed 
out that 

with these bodies were connected several prominent men 

who posed as leaders of the Hindu community, and on 

other occasions made much parade of their loyalty to the 

British Government; some of them holding the offices of 
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Justice of the Peace, others had received rewards from His 
Majesty the King. 
And the paper asked: 


What do they mean, by their closing their business or 
suffering organizations with which they are prominently 
connected without a word of protest? ... How coms it, too, 
that...not one word of counsel has been publicly 
spoken... which would warn these misguided men of the 
mad folly of their acts.™ 


All this goes to show how perplexed the colonial auth»ri- 
ties were by the participation of the national bourgeoisie in “be 
mass movement of protest against the persecution of Tilak: 
The Times of India declared: 


We say frankly that the burden of these deplorable days 
lies less at the door of the insensate rioters than at 
the doors of the men of position, who knowing better have 
pursued a course of action naturally interpreted into covert 
approval of the nominal object of those mad demonstra- 
tions. We earnestly appeal to the Government to make 
these discreditable circumstances a matter for the fullest 
investigations, so that we may be left in no doubt as to 
who is for us and who is against us.” 


That implied a definite threat to any supporters of the 
mass movement among the national bourgeoisie. And to line 
up the whole bourgeoisie on the side of the colonial rulers it 
was sternly warned that the Government “will not shirk” from 
preventing “the immense mischief which would follow from the 
subversion of order” and that “constitutional progress in India 
would be thrown back for a generation” i.e., the bourgeoisie 
would be deprived even of the meagre political rights it 
enjoyed. 

The strikers’ ranks continued to grow. More mills were 
shut down. The strike spread to Colaba where mills employ- | 
ing some 18,000 workers were situated.™ ; 
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In Mahim district, the strikers charged by the police 
replied with a volley of stones. The police opened fire killing 
three persons and wounding several others. 

Sunday, July 26th: Together with the authorities some 
leaders of the national bourgeoisie began to take action fo 
break the strike. Prevailed upon by Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, a 
big millowner and cotton merchant, the Bombay Native Piece 
Goods Merchants’ Association held a meeting and resolved that 
“all members be requested to open their shops, which have 
been closed since Thursday (July 23rd) on account of the 
absence of the servants. This clearly shows that the top 
bourgeoisie succumbed to the Government's threats, frightened 
by consequences of their patriotic action in common with the 
entire mass of the people just two days earlier. As the Times 
of India reported, the meeting also adopted “a most judicious 
and public-spirited course...to bring home to the millhands 
the consequences of their actions... by visiting the millhands 
in their own homes.” These endeavours by influential bour- 
geois leaders won high praise of the colonial rulers. “Their 
action”, the Times of India commended, was “timely and 
deserving of the widest initiative.” The millhands must be 
made to realize “that they have been grievously misled and 
that persistence in their attitude can only lead to suffering and 
hardships. The kindly word in season may fall on fruitful 
soil." This should be done by everybody irrespective of 
political views, the paper urged. Also meeting that day, the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, under Harilalbhai Visram, 
urgently took up the situation in the city. A considerable 
section of the bourgeoisie, mainly big industrialists and mer- 
chants, evidently decided to support the British rulers for fear, 
on the one hand, of the further spread of the workers’ move- 
ment, and on the other, repressive measures by the Government 
which, as they saw it, had recovered from its shock and was 
mustering forces to crush the movement. 

The Governor, Sir George Clarke, arrived from Poona 
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with two companies of the Northamptonshire Regiment.” No 
large-scale disturbances were reported that day by the news- 
papers. But the general strike continued. The Times of India 
entertained no illusions that things had calmed down. The 
paper wrote: 

It is essential to know that this tranquility lies almost upon 

the surface. None of the mills were at work on Saturday 

(July 28rd) or Sunday (July 24th). The temper of the mill 

operatives is said to be extremely sullen. Whilst these 

conditions last, the material for further trouble with the 
consequences which it invariably brings in its train exists. 

And this fear was not unfounded. 

Monday, July 27th: Fresh big disturbances broke out. 
As. D. C. Home remarks, “new forces entered the fray—the 
poorer section of the business community.* The petty-bour- 
geoisie which continued to side with the workers actively 
participated in open street fighting against the police and 
troops. So also did the coolies. A big clash took place in 
Sheikh Memon Street, then predominantly inhabited by 
Gujaratis, and the centre of the city’s native business, in which 
three of the most important cloth markets were situated. The 
action was preceded by the circulation of a handbill in 
Gujarati which carried Tilak’s photo and the slogan “Tilak 
Mahargj-ki jai’. Describing Tilak as the “heart and soul of the 
nation” it asked how, since the soul was taken away “could the 
body, ie., the nation, live?”™ Reminding the public that it 
was Tilak who, by instituting the Swadeshi movement, opened 
the doors of prosperity before India, the handbill defended the 
workers’ stand and ended by saying, “success to Swadeshi!”™* 

As we see, the principal aim of those’ who sponsored the 
handbill was to promote Swadeshi, ie. freeing the national 
economy from the fetters of the colonial regime, which essen- 
tially was the aim of the native bourgeoisie, On the other 
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hand, the handbill expressed solidarity with the workers and 
urged furtherance of the struggle for the country’s national 
liberation and amalgamation of all forces in support of Tilak; 
The sponsors of the handbill were quite evidently petty- 
bourgeois revolutionaries. It is evident too that its sentiments 
were fully shared by the broadest sections of the Bombay popu+ 
lation. The markets were all closed in Sheikh Memon Street, 
black flags were put up across it, and circulars were posted 
bearing Tilak’s portrait and inscribed with “Tilak Maharaj-ki 
jai.™ By 11 am. thousands of people had assembled in the 
street. The police soon appeared and began to tear down the 
flags and posters. The situation grew tense. Presently it 
became apparent that the police would not be able to cope 
with it. Troops were called out, but the demonstrators wera- 
not frightened. For four hours the people valiantly fought the 
police and troops with stones. To break the demonstrators’ 
resistance, Magistrate Drakup ordered the troops to fire upon 
the crowd. A real battle ensued in Sheikh Memon Street 
and at the Mulji Jetha Market. The demonstrators fought with 
great determination applying tactics which had proved effec- 
tive in earlier clashes with the police and military. They divid- 
ed themselves into a number of batches filling lanes, by-lanes 
and streets and raining showers of stones on the soldiers from 
all sides, In spite of heavy casualties the demonstrators firmly 
held out against the fire of the troops. The main leader of that 
day’s action was a 25-year old Gujarati businessman named 
Keshavlal Kanji. Clad in black, in typical Bania dress, writes 
Home, “this sturdy young man had shown the same valour, 
sense of strategy and leadership throughout the day's uprising 
as did others in the working-class areas.” Magistrate Drakup - 
ordered two sergeants to pick up the leaders of the demonstra- 
tion, which they did. Among the killed was also Keshavlal 
Kanji. Only by about 10 o'clock at night were the demonstra- 
tors dispersed, but before doing so they broke every window 
in the house, close to the main cloth market, belonging to» 
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Magistrate Drakup who had given the order to fire at unarmea 
people and shoot point blank the leaders of the demonstra- 
tion After the battle, the business areas were placed under 
military control. Fresh clashes between the workers and the 
military took place that day in the Parel district. 

In their efforts to break the unity and determination of the | 
Bombay proletariat, the authorities not only applied open 
terror, but also counted on the hard material conditions of the 
workers, hoping that they would not be able to hold out long. — 
“The Times of India pointed out: ; 


The millhands are practically resourceless. and. in these 
days of high prices the loss of even a few days’ waga 
means serious hardship.” 

Only a few mills resumed work that day—under police 
-and military control.” 

As we see, the Anglo-Indian administration did its utmost — 
to break the general strike. But the workers’ determination 
and unity were so strong that even a partial resumption of 
work could be secured only by sheer force. And as Reuter 
‘significantly observed: “The widespread area of the mill dis- 
trict renders complete protection (i.e., military control—A.C.) 
of all mills impossible.“ Thus, the heroic struggle of the 
Bombay proletariat continued. 

That day the Governor convened a special meeting of | 
leading citizens and addressed them on the situation. He 
explained that “disastrous” results would ensue if “the party of 
violence” were allowed “to prey” on “the credulous masses” 
‘and expressed disappointment that the Government had not 
received either the moral or the active assistance which were 
‘to be expected from the leaders of the community. “The Gov- 
ernment would not”, he warned, “be deterred from enforcing — 
the law, or the courts from administering justice, by useless 
demonstrations, such as inducing the millhands to strike or 
closing the important bazaars.” He concluded by calling on 
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his audience to stand out fearlessly “on the side of law and 
order” and to assist the Government in “allaying the unrest. ™ 
Appealing to the wealthy section of the population, the Times 
of India admonished editorially: “To put an immediate end 
to this situation is a duty which must unite every patriotic 
citizen.”™ 

Also that day, Vithaldas Thackersey, in pursuance of the 
resolution passed by the Bombay Native Piece Goods Mer- 
chants’ Association the day before, visited the cloth markets 
and tried to persuade the merchants to open their shops, but 
with little success.% This indicates that a considerable section 
of the bourgeoisie, especially the middle and petty-bourgeoisie, 
continued to support the mass movement and the struggle of 
the workers in Tilak’s defence. 

In summarising the day’s developments it should be noted 
that the petty-bourgeoisie as well as the city poor i 
in street battles with the police and troops. A most active part 
in the open anti-imperialist struggle was taken also by small 
money changers, servants, artisants, bazaar tradesmen, and 
clerks who regarded Tilak as their great leader. 

The Anglo-Indian authorities undertook various measures 
to disrupt the unity of the people and break the continuing 
general strike. Nevertheless the Bombay proletariat kept up 
its heroic struggle supported by the great mass of the city 
population. 

Tuesday, July 28th: The demonstration started the pre- 
vious day in Sheikh Memon Street, which The Times corres- 
pondent had described as an “outbreak in so unexpected a 
direction”, continued. Clerks and others from the suburbs 
“were prevented” from going to work. Trams were stoned to 
halt traffic. The “riots practically came to an end” when sum- 
moned troops fired at the unarmed crowd.” 

An entirely new section entered the field—the domestic 
servants in the Girgaum area, writes Home. These were poor 
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peasants from Ratnagiri who migrated to Bombay to eke out 
a living. Having collected stones on the roofs of various build- 
ings, in rooms and in lanes and by-lanes, they launched a 
whole-day attack against the police and the military inflicting 
injuries on them. A city magistrate was badly battered. The 
fight was gallant all through, but not such as could give the 
people any advantageous gains.” On that day the workers 
too gave the final battle of their heroic struggle. It took place 
at Sewree from where a huge procession began marching to- 
wards Dadar on learning that a mill had started work there. 
However, the military and the police forced them to retreat. 

This clash concluded the six-day political general strike of 
Bombay. 

Meanwhile the authorities were really getting panicky. 
They even asked for troops from Australia to suppress the re- 
volutionary movement of the Bombay proletariat. The Gov- 
ernor issued a proclamation declaring that “the Government do 
not desire to force persons to resume their work, but the 
resumption of work is most desirable in the interests of the 
city.” It further stated that “the Government are always pre- 
pared to consider petitions against legitimate grievances, but 
will deal severely with rioting and unlawful assemblages, and 
expect all citizens to assist in restoring order, peace, and pros- 
perity.™! While endeavouring by promises and threats to 
break the unity of the mass movement, which struck fear into 
the colonial rulers, this appeal was rather an admission of their 
weakness. Indeed, the Government certainly wouldn't have 
been so benign if it could forcibly end the strike and the hartal. 
This is borne out by a report of the Russian Consul who said: 


Some 200 Indians have been killed in these riots, The 
English who are so considerate of human life in England, 
here had no scruples of using firearms when there really 
was yet no need for this extreme measure. The excessive 
severity was a sign of weakness.” 
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Notwithstanding all persuasions and threats, the general 
strike and hartal continued on July 28th, And life in Bombay 
remained paralysed. In his message covering July 28th, 
Reuter's correspondent wrote: “Business in the bazaars is still 
practically at a standstill, but a new Hindu month begins 
tomorrow, after which it is expected that normal conditions 
will be resumed.”** The beginning of a new month was not, 
of course, the reason for the end of the strike and hartal. It 
was only that the workers and the citizens just kept their 
pledge to protest for six days—one day for every year of the 
sentence imposed on Tilak. 

And, indeed, on Wednesday, July 29th, the city was quiet 
again, The majority of the mills resumed work and the mar- 
Kets and shops reopened.” 

While the authorities succeeded by threats and intimida- 
tion to line up on their side a considerable section of the 
bourgeoisie, especially the big industrialists and merchants, 
they failed to break the unity between the workers and the 
mass of the middle and petty-bourgeoisie, to split the alliance 
of the workers and the city’s population, an alliance in which 
the proletariat was the leading force. Their ranks solid to the 
very last day, the workers concertedly ended their political 
general strike on the day they, together with the Extremists, 
had fixed in advance. So also ended the hartal. 

Those arrested in the clashes with the police and troops 
were tried and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. A 
significant detail was reported by Reuter in a dispatch on July 
Bist. Eight of the “rioters” arrested in the Sheikh Memon 
Street battle “belonging to the Brahmin and Bunia castes have 
Deen sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of 300 rupees each. The magistrate pointed out that the 
accused were educated men and the offence was more serious 
than it would have been if they had been millhands.™ This 
sheds light on the class composition of the Sheikh Memon 
Street demonstrators. A good many of them apparently 
belonged to the middle and petty-bourgeois classes. 
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The colonial rulers tried to pose as friends of the ‘misguid- 
ed rioters, The Governor, Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
visited the Jejeebhoy Hospital on July 30th and conversed with 
the wounded rioters. As Reuter reported, “he expressed 
sympathy with them on account of their injuries, and the hope 
that they would not take part in any further riots.”*” 

It is interesting to note the Russian Consul’s comment on 
this visit. The Governor, he wrote, thereby tried to “allay the 
bad impression created by the extreme measures of the police 
and the military.” The Consul, however, did not share the 
Governors ‘hopes—and, apparently, with good reason. He 
described the outrage of the police and troops upon the demoni 
strators as “the Bombay massacre”.2” Wise with the experience 
of revolution at home, he evidently was able to discern thé 
mood of the Indian public which was enraged by the action 
of the colonial authorities. And he pointed out that this 
massacre would only still more embitter the Indians. 


* * * 


___ A few words need be said about the relations between the 
Hindus and Moslems during the Bombay strike in July 1908. 
Surveying these events the Times of India expressed gratitude” 
to the Bombay police, the city authorities, Hindu patriots, 
volunteers, and the Mahomedan’ community “whose steadfast 
refusal to have any part in the lawlessness was of the greatest 
public service.”” 

The mention here of the “Mahomedan community” is quite 
arbitrary and misleading. By far not all Mahomedans stood’ 
aloof from the national-liberation movement or sided with the 
colonial rulers. All shops and markets had been closed during: 
the hartal—and many of the merchants were Mahomedans. 
The Mahomedan millhands, who comprised some 20 per cent 
of the workers, took an active part in the general strike, which 
is borne out by the fact that practically at all mills the walkout 
was complete. True, the Anglo-Indian authorities did try to 
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foment communal strife in their endeavours to break the unity 
of the workers and the people generally. 

But the broad sweep of the movement, both the strike and 
the hartal, largely frustrated these endeavours. Mahomedans 
stood solidly with their Hindu brothers. And this was particu- 
larly true of the workers. 


* * * 


To sum up, the following salient points should be noted. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, one of the most prominent figures in 
the Indian national-liberation movement and the leader of its 
revolutionary democratic wing; in his newspaper, Kesari, 
scathingly deprecated, in 1908, the colonial domination of India 
by British imperialism, roused the people to revolution against 
the oppression of their foreign rulers, demanded self-rule— 
Swaraj—for the ‘people, propagated the idea’ that the authori- 
ties must be elected by the people. Notwithstanding the class 
limitations of Tilak’s views, his propaganda performed a posi- 
tive revolutionising role. That is precisely why the colonial 
administration particularly persecuted Tilak in its general 
repressive measures against the mass national-liberation move- 
ment that arose in India in 1905-08. 

At his trial Tilak acted as a patriot and fighter for 
the national liberation of his country. He valiantly upheld the 
people's right to self-rule, boldly castigated the British imperia- 
list domination. 

A great mass anti-imperialist wave swept the country ip 
protest against Tilak’s arrest and conviction. Street demon- 
strations and processions were held, bazaars and shops were 
closed, The national press and all patriotic elements stood up 
in defence of Tilak. This movement reached its highest pitch 
in Bombay in June and July 1908. i 

The main objective prerequisites of the political general 
strike in Bombay were, firstly, the extremely dire economic 
condition and utter political disfranchisement of the workers 
who were trebly oppressed: by their foreign imperialist rulers, 
their own indigeneous capitalists, and their feudal lords; 
secondly, the growth of the workers’ class unity developed in. 
the process of their struggles which started in the 1890's and 
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swelled in the revolutionary upsurge of 1905-08; thirdly, the 
impact of the rise of the national-liberation movement in the 
country during these years; and, lastly, the influence of the 
1905-07 Russian revolution. 

The immediate cause of the united action of the workers 
and citizens of Bombay was Tilak’s trial and conviction. 

The workers’ growing proletarian consciousness and 
strengthening class solidarity determined the practical applica- 
tion in India of the forms and methods of struggle evolved in 
-the 1905-07 Russian revolution. 

The influence of the ideas and actions of the Russian revo- 
lution were manifested in the fact that the protest movement 
of the Bombay proletariat against the prosecution of Tilak, a 
movement fired by indignation at the imperialist rule and 
‘exploitation, had for the first time in India assumed the forms 
of an organised political general strike and open street fighting 
with colonial troops and police. It was a political action of the 
proletariat as a class, a struggle waged with the potent weapons 
of the working class—general strike and mass actions. 

In this struggle the Bombay proletariat advanced from its 
midst its own organisers and displayed great ability and heroic 
steadfastness in street clashes with the armed forces of the 
colonial rulers. On July 13th, several thousand workers came 
out on strike; on the 17th this number increased to over 40,000; 
on the 19th, it exceeded 60,000; and on the 23rd, when the 
general strike started, it rose to 100,000. At the same time the 
workers took action against strikebreakers. Thus, overcoming 
the apathy of its backward elements, the Bombay proletariat 
replied to the persecution of Tilak with a mighty protest strike. 
+: However, as yet not having its own class ideology and, 
what is. more, its own political party, the Bombay proletariat 
was led by the Extremists. 

Followers of Tilak, the Extremists took an active part in 
organising the strike and hartal in Tilak’s support. Their anti- 
imperialist agitation powerfully stimulated the political mass 
action of the proletariat and the population of Bombay 
against the colonial regime. It is primarily they who ensured 
the organised character of the strike and -hartal and their ún- 
abated continuation for the entire six days—one day for every 
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year of the sentence imposed on Tilak. The strike was never 
broken. It ended as planned. The Extremists linked the 
general strike with the hartal. Merchants gave material aid to 
the workers in their fight against the colonial rulers. The 
workers so readily responded to the Extremists’ agitation 
because the proletariat of this great industrial centre had in the 
course of its development, especially during the 1905-08 revo- 
lutionary upsurge, matured to political struggle against the 
British colonial rule. i 

The Extremists helped to awaken a political awareness in 
the Bombay proletariat, enlisting it in the national-liberation 
movement. They organised the first trade unions, led the 
workers’ struggles for their rights and better conditions, at the 
same time carrying on anti-colonial agitation among them. 
They also introduced to the Bombay working class certain 
socialist ideas they had drawn primarily from -the experience 
of the revolutionary struggle of the Russian working class. 
Thus, by some aspects of their activity the Tilakites were 
objectively instrumental in awakening the class consciousness 
of the Indian proletariat. In this they performed a great 
historic service. 

However, being as they were exponents of petty-bourgeois 
yet revolutionary democracy, the Extremists often appealed to 
the religious beliefs and susceptibilities of the workers rather 
than to their class consciousness. This testifies, on one hand, 
to the class limitations of the Extremists, and, on the other, to 
a not so developed political awareness of the Bombay workers. 

Impelled by the workers’ struggle and by their own resent- 
ment against British colonial rule, broad sections of the middle 
class, especially petty-bourgeoisie, joined the movement. 
There even emerged an alliance between the proletariat and 
these sections of the bourgeoisie, But it was still not firm and 
not dominated by the proletariat, being led by the Extremists. 

The big indigenous industrial bourgeoisie, resentful of the 
colonial domination and animated by the vast sweep of the 
mass anti-colonial movement, passively sympathised with it. 
Fearing, however, the growth of the workers’ movement, the 
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conservative section of the bourgeoisie finally sided with the 
colonial rulers. 

Frightened by the strength and extent of the workers’ 
struggle, which was joined by broad masses of the city 
populace, the colonial authorities resorted to open military 
terror. This only laid bare the real nature of British imperial- 
ism and hardened the proletariat and all the working peopl 
of Bombay as well as of the whole of India against the colonial 
regime and steeled their determination to fight for the inde- 
pendence of their country. 

The unity of the Bombay workers, irrespective of nationa- 
lity or religion, set a wonderful example to the working class of 
the country as a whole. 

On the whole, assessing the Bombay general strike of July 
1908, it should be noted that it was the first big political action 
of the proletariat not only of India but of all Asia. The heroic 
struggle of the workers and people of Bombay was the culmi- 
nating point of the 1905-08 revolutionary upsurge. 


Social and Political Contribution of 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak 


By I. M. Reisner 


In THE year 1906 Tilak was fifty years old. He met the events 
of 1905-08 as a mature political fighter, grown wise with the 
experience of many long years of struggle against the British 
colonial regime, fully aware that alien imperialist rule was the 
main obstacle to India’s progress. This is how Tilak saw the. 
disastrous effects of his country’s colonial enslavement: The 
British 
are not satisfied with keeping only the ruling power 
in their hands; but they want also to seize possession of 
the trade and industries of this country forcibly and 
unjustly to ruin them. Well, even after doing so much, 
they should at least have kept the burden of taxation on 
the people light; but the very reverse of it is seen to be the 
case. In short, Swarajya, albeit of the old type, is gone, 
trade has been ruined, industries have collapsed, glory has 
come to an end, wealth has departed, ability has dis- 
appeared and courage has failed. There is no education 
according to the new system, no rights, no respect for 
public opinion, no prosperity, no contentment, but only 
there is the very violent pressure of the three ‘d’s’, of 
daridrya (poverty), dushkal (famine) and dravyashosha 
(sucking up of wealth) constantly troubling us, The 
moment an attempt is sought to be made according to 
one’s strength to raise up the head of the nation out of this, 
the head is sure to be bruised by the stone-roller of the 
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system of British rule! ...(by the) pressure of tyranny and 

high-handedness. . .* 

A striking and horrible picture indeed of the sufferings of 
the Indian people under the heel of foreign imperialist domina- 

` tion! Nor did Tilak just lament over the lot of his people: he 
roused them to struggle. Tilak had even earlier urged the 
necessity of the Indian people attaining power, of its transfer 
into the hands of representatives of the Indian people. He 
wrote: 

Only one remedy can cure the peoples of India. ‘‘his 
remedy is political power. The Indian peoples must take 
it into their own hands. Without it Indian industry will 
not develop, without it we won't be able to give our youth 
the education it really needs. Without first settling the 
question of political power we can secure neither social 
reforms nor material welfare for the people.’ 

Tilak pointed out that British rule and India’s progress 
were incompatible, that the contradictions between the oppres- 
sors and the oppressed were irreconcilable, that political 
struggle was primary, that social reforms were futile so long as 
power remained in the hands of the colonial rulers, and lastly, 
that the aim of political struggle was the attainment of power 
by the people of India, its transfer into Indian hands. These 
ideas which Tilak unflaggingly propounded since the 1880's, 
both from the platform and in the pages of his publications 
(the weeklies Mahratta and Kesari), spread most widely in the 
conditions of the 1905-08 revolutionary upsurge which was 
powerfully influenced by the Russian revolution, the first 
people's revolution in the era of imperialism. 

Describing the revolutionary events in India, the Russian 
Consul in Bombay, Polovtsey, in his report dated September 11 
(Old Style), 1906, correctly observed that the liberation move- 
ment was directed “not only against certain government 


1 Tsarist Russian Foreign Policy Archive (further referred to as 
TRFPA), Central Asian Department, file 947, p. 76. Translation from 
Tilak ’s article of June 9, 1908. 
$ 2 Quoted from I. M. Reisner, The Class Struggle in India. Outline 
Survey, Moscow, 1932, p. 153. 
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measures but against the very presence of the British and 
everything British in India.” 

The fundamental aim of the movement, as noted by 
another report from the Russian consulate in Bombay, was 
“political emancipation of the country from Britain.” 

This is evident also from the main slogans which became 
the battle cry of the liberation struggle in 1905-08: ‘India for 
the Indians’, ‘Swadeshi’, and ‘Swaraj’. f 

While Tilak’s previous political activity played a prominent 
part in preparing the mass struggle of the Indians against their 
oppressors, the national-liberation movement of 1905-08 and 
the international events of that period (primarily the Russian 
revolution of 1905-07), in their turn, significantly influenced the 
further ideological and political moulding of this outstanding 
Indian patriot. Tilak’s political role grew with the great expan- 
sion of the mass liberation struggle. From the position of the 
democratic wing of the Maratha nationalists he became the 
leader of all the forces which rose up to a resolute struggle 
against colonialism. This fact was acknowledged by both his 
friends and followers, his sworn enemies—the British imperia- 
lists—and even by neutral observers—officials of the Russian 
consulate in Bombay. 

Sir Valentine Chirol, foreign editor of The Times, said in 
connection with Tilak’s imprisonment in 1908 that it deprived 
the Indian rebels of their most able and determined leader— 
perhaps, as Chirol put it, the only leader who could have con- 
centrated in his hands the leadership of the movement not only 
in the Deccan but in the whole of India and give this move- 
ment, with its different and often contradictory trends, organi- 
sation and unity which fortunately for them (the British—I.R.) 
were so far absent.’ f 

In another place Chirol called. Tilak the Father of the 
Indian Extremists. N, C. Kelkar, a biographer and follower of 
Tilak, depicting his prominent role in the revolutionary events 


of 1905-08, notes: 


3 TRFPA, ibid., p. 67. 
4 Ibid. 
5 V, Chirol, India, London, 1926, p. 63. 
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The Government never concealed their belief that what- 
ever might or might not happen in Bengal or elsewhere, 
Mr. Tilak was the cause of all political activity and that 
no campaign of repressive prosecutions could ever be 
complete unless it involved this towering leader of the 
New Party.‘ 


A report from the Russian consulate in Bombay said that 
he “is with good reason held here to be the Father of 
the Extremists and leader of the Bengal nationalists.” The 
Russian Consul, Baron Geiking, who attended Tilak’s trial, also 
observed in his report that Tilak “really gives the impression 
of a man of extreme views, and it is no wonder that the British 


fear the influence he wields,” Geiking described Tilak as / 


a “keen revolutionary”* 

Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out that “the real symbol of the 
new age was Bal Gangadhar Tilak”, and further, that “there 
was no doubt that the vast majority of politically-minded 
people in India favoured Tilak and his group.” 

It is not our purpose to survey here in detail the history 
of the 1905-08 revolutionary upsurge in India. We must how- 
ever, touch upon these events in order to characterise the new 
political conditions which developed during these years in 
India and the new tasks that inevitably confronted the leaders 
of the national-liberation movement and Tilak, first and fore- 
most. It is on this ground that a growing cleavage appeared 
between the leadership of the All-India National Congress, 
which was dominated by the so-called Moderates, and the 
trend led by Tilak—a cleavage that split the Congress at its 
Surat session in 1907. 

A characteristic feature sharply distinguishing the 1905-08 
events in India from the preceding stage of the national-libera- 
tion movement was the participation of the broad masses who 


for the first time awakened to conscious political struggle for 
es 


6N. C. Kelkar, Landmarks in Lokamanya’ s Life, Madras, 1924, 
pp. 132-3. 


7 TRFPA, ibid., p. 65, Report from Russian consulate in Bombay, 
July 21 (Old Style), 1908, signed by Chaikin. 
8 Ibid. 


9 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, Calcutta, 1947, p. 295. 
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the liberation of their country from colonial rule and for 
elementary democratic rights. It was the direct participation 
of the broad masses of workers and of the petty-bourgeoisie in 
the towns and, to a lesser extent, the peasantry in the country- 
side that imparted to the national-liberation movement its 
militant, aggressive character, extended its bounds, advanced 
to the forefront precisely mass forms of struggle beginning with 
the boycott of British textiles, accompanied by picketing of 
shops and stores selling these goods, and ending with mass 
meetings, huge processions and street demonstrations and 
culminating in specific political strikes during which the 
stoppage of work at factories and mills was attended by 
a general closing of bazaars and shops, offices and markets, for 
a time bringing all business to a standstill. This took place not 
only in Bombay in July 1908, but in many other cities of India. 
Women from wealthy families, who hitherto had been doomed 
to seclusion, and working women who had kept aloof from 
political life, now became active in the national-liberation 
moyement, especially in picketing shops selling boycotted 
British goods. 

A great part was played also by the student youth, from 
senior pupils of secondary schools to students of various 
colleges and other educational establishments. 

The Indian petty-bourgeois intelligentsia entered into 
direct contact with the broad masses of the participants in the 
liberation struggle, and played a prominent part in the organi- 
sation of Congress political campaigns and other actions. 

The role of the press and of the language newspapers 
particularly, increased tremendously. Most popular were such 
papers as Tilak’s Kesari, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the 
Jugantar, which advocated a determined struggle against the 
colonial rule, These newspapers were widely read aloud in the 
streets and squares to Iarge audiences of illiterate people eager 
to learn the latest political news. It is precisely the extensive 
political agitation and the use of the local language press as 
a mass organiser and propagandist that immensely promoted 
the influence of Tilak and the Extremists on the masses. In 
the Congress, however, owing to its limited membership at that 
time, upper-class organisation composed of members of the big 
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bourgeoisie, a section of the landlords and the wealthy 
elements of the national intelligentsia, the Extremists comprised 
a minority. At the same time the anti-imperialist unity of the 
Indians and the growth of their national awareness found new 
and effective embodiment in the mass liberation struggle, in the 
boycott movement, in angry popular demonstrations against 
the partition of Bengal. Suffice it to recall that members of the 
most diverse castes, including the untouchables, everywhere 
took part in the movement. At Tuticorin, scavengers, who by 
their occupation could only be untouchables, declared a poli- 
tical strike in February 1908 in solidarity with the popular 
anti-imperialist actions in that city. The medieval caste 
and religions divisions which still survived began to recede 
to the background before the growing national consoli- 
dation of Indians, though this new national consolidation not 
infrequently found expression in the old religiqus form, acquir- 
ing a religious colouring. Thus, the partition of Bengal by 
Viceroy Curzon evoked a mass protest of the Bengalis who 
became fully aware of their single nationality. At the same 
time this protest often took on a religious form—fasting, mourn- 
ing, demonstrative mass ablutions in the sacred Ganges. 
Nevertheless there is absolutely no doubt in the decisive fact 
that in the fire of the anti-imperialist struggle the national 
consciousness of Indians grew and became strong. 

This process was a dual one. On the one hand, in the 
course of the liberation movement which started to assume an 
all-India character, all Indians regardless of nationality realised 
their unity and even confronted their oppressors as the ‘Indian 
nation’. On the other hand, these events accelerated the 
national consolidation of the Bengalis, Marathas and the other 
peoples of India. At meetings and in proclamations appeals 
were ever more frequently addressed to ‘the brother Indians’, 
without religious or caste distinctions, The Punjab leader, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, rejoiced to see that “national consciousness 
had awakened”, and that “up to now India was taken 
to be a mere geographical entity. It had now begun to have 
a unified existence and place amongst nations.”® Characterising 


10 Speech at a Swadeshi Conference. Times of India, Jan. 4, 1908. 
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the changes that had taken place, R. Roy, a Bengali follower 
of Tilak, said at a meeting in Calcutta: “the people have 
awakened and no one will any longer be able to suppress thé 
national life of India.”" 

Tilak himself pointed out that in these years as a result of 
the upsurge of the liberation struggle the emergence of India as 
a nation became an accomplished fact? and that the Indians 
were already confronting the colonial rulers as an oppressed 
nation and demanding political rights." Tilak also noted that 
Indians had developed a sense of national dignity and pride.” 

The mass character of the liberation movement and the 
strengthening of the national consciousness of the Indians 
struck fear in the colonial rulers. This was observed also by 
the tsarist officials of the Russian consulate in Bombay, who 
carefully watched the development of events: 

Government circles have not yet lost hope of winning over 

the Indians by various political concessions in regard to 

self-rule, but private individuals are pessimistic and simply 
say that in 50 years there won't be any British in India.” 

The time prophesied for the future liberation of India 
proved to be not far from reality. Less than half a century 
passed before the British colonialists forever left India (in 1947). 

The 1905-08 revolutionary events were a major link in the 
preparation for the final victory. But one must not forget that 
it was an era of the awakening of Asia when under the influ- 
ence of the Russian revolution the peoples of India were only 
taking their first steps on the road of conscious mass political 
struggle for national liberation and democratic rights. There- 


11 Quoted in a report from the Russian consulate in Bombay. 
TRFPA, ibid., p. 67. 

12 Ibid., p. 76. 

13 Tilak always favoured the development of the national languages 
and culture of the various provinces of India. He was one of those who 
believed that the development of India would proceed at a much faster 
rate if the national languages developed and if the provinces were 
re-divided on a linguistic basis. (See B. G. Tilak, His Writings and’ 
Speeches, Madras, 1919.) 

14 TRFPA, ibid., p. 73. 

15 Ibid., p. 67. 
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fore, the national-liberation movement of 1905-08 inevitably 
had its weak aspects. The most important of these weaknesses 
“was a great gulf between the sharp and general discontent with 
the alien rule, the devoted readiness of the people to struggle, 
the presence of vast inflammable material prepared by a cen- 
tury of colonial exploitation, oppression and despotism on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the extremely low level of organi- 
sation of the masses, their almost complete lack of experience 
in political struggle and any clear idea of how the desired free- 
dom could be won. 

An important negative factor was the colonial rulers’ 
‘Divide and Rule’ policy. 

In many cases Hindus and Moslems jointly took part in 
the struggle though the communal leaders and, especially, the 
Muslim League, set up with the support of the British, were 
-hostile to the national movement. 

A characteristic illustration of this hostility is the following 
resolution of the Deccan provincial organisation of the All-India 
Muslim League published in the Times of India: 

This meeting puts on record its unalterable conviction that 
the maintenance of British rule in India, not only a titular 
supremacy, but a vigorous force permeating every branch 
of the administration is an absolute and paramount neces- 
sity. It therefore expresses its strong denunciation and 
abhorrence of the recent attempts made in this Province, 
by some political fanatics, to weaken that supremacy (by 
speeches and writings), tending to foster racial animosity 
between Europeans and Indians in this country. Further 
it resolves by all the means in its power to prevent the rise 
and growth of the spirit of sedition and insubordination 
among all classes of His Majesty's subjects in the Deccan, 
and particularly among the followers of Islam.” 

The political importance of this resolution was enhanced 
‘by the fact that the meeting was presided over by the Aga 
Khan, head of the All-India Muslim League. 

In a report dated May 28 (Old Style), 1907, the Russian 
Bombay consulate plainly noted the role of the colonial autho- 
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xities in fomenting Hindu-Moslem strife: “Pleased with the 
communal disturbances, the Government gave financial support 
to the Nawab of Dacca (an East Bengal Moslem leader).”” 

As far back as 1893, in connection with the Hindu-Moslem 
clashes which took place then, Tilak quite clearly stated his 
views on the real cause of the tension that arose in the relations 
between Hindus and Indian Moslems at the close of the 19th 
century. 

He attributed these manifestations of racial prejudice 

mainly to the secret instigation of some short-sighted 

Anglo-Indian officers. The policy of ‘Divide and Rule’, 

initiated by Lord Dufferin, was, according to him, at the 

bottom of all the mischief.” 

The inciting and provocative role of the colonial authorities 
in fomenting Hindu-Moslem strife was particularly manifested 
after the partition of Bengal by Viceroy Curzon in 1906. This 
arbitrary act of the bureaucracy not only artificially divided the 
Bengali people between two different administrative units, but 
opened to the colonial rulers incomparably wider possibilities 
for setting Indian Moslems on Hindus in the new East Bengal 
Province, particularly as the communal division of the popula- 
tion in this part of India coincided with its class division: most 
of the peasants here were Moslems while the landlords, mer- 
chants and moneylenders were predominantly Hindus. 

After the partition of Bengal the colonial authorities, in 
order to combat the rising anti-imperialist movement, started, 
with the invariable support of the Muslim League leadership, 
to organise and provoke large-scale bloody Hindu-Moslem 
clashes, Surendranath Banerjea, a leader of the Moderates, in 
no uncertain terms accused the’ East Bengal colonial admini- 
stration of fanning fratricidal communal strife among the 
Bengalis.” 

To combat the anti-British boycott in East Bengal special 
“Swajati’ organisations were set up under the Muslim League. 


17 TREPA, ibid., file 942, p. 26. 
18 N. C. Kelkar, ibid., p. 10. 
19 See Surendranath Banerjea’s article reprinted in Times of India - 
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Their members, with police protection, beat up patriots who 
took part in the Swadeshi movement. 

Nevertheless the British Divide and Rule policy could not 
halt the mighty national-liberation movement that swept India 
in 1905-08. The colonial rulers also failed to channel the class 
struggle of the East Bengal peasantry into communal strife and 
fratricidal Hindu-Moslem enmity. Not confining themselves to 
fighting Hindu landlords, which the colonial authorities for a 
time encouraged, the East Bengal peasantry started to fight 
against the landlords generally (the events in Mymensingh 
District in 1907). Then the colonial rulers showed their true 
face and sent troops and punitive police to quell the peasants 
in the districts where, as officially reported, bloody clashes 
took place “between ryots and their zamindars”.” 

By their Divide and Rule policy the colonial authorities 
succeeded in splitting the wealthy anti-British sections of 
Indian society. At the same time the Aga Khan and other 
leaders of the Muslim League, exploiting the prejudices of thd 
masses, diverted their activity to communal struggles. Thereby 
the colonial rulers prevented the broad participation of the 
Moslem toilers in the anti-imperialist movement, 

The dominant motive force of the national-liberation move- 
ment was the revolutionary masses, the workers, peasants and 
petty-bourgeoisie. Neither the workers nor the peasants had 
their own class organisations, let alone their own political 
organisations. 

The peasantry was deeply steeped in medieval religious 
prejudices and remained divided, ignorant and unorganised. 
As regards the working class, there had grown up in India by 
that time a factory proletariat, over a million strong. On tho 
eve of the epoch of Asia’s awakening, the Indian proletariat 
had not yet formed itself into a class of its own and was just 
taking its first steps in the field of economic struggle. 

A Government Labour inquiry commission, in its report in 
1908, thus described the strike struggle of the Indian prole- 
tariat: 


20 Times of India, June 20, 1908. 
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... While the operatives fully understood the machinery of 
local strikes, and have repeatedly forced employers to 
comply with their demands in isolated cases, they are as 
yet unable to combine over any large area with the object 
of securing a. common end by concerted action." 

This description is, of course, tendentious and does not 
take into account the growth of the class struggle and political 
awakening of the Indian proletariat during the 1905-08 upsurge, 
but in regard to the recent past it can hardly be denied. In 
the liberation struggle, tlie national interests of the proletariat 
at a certain stage coincided with those of the petty bourgeoisie, 
and this created the conditions under which the petty-bour- 
geois democrats led by Tilak emerged in the epoch of Asia’s 
awakening as the sole political representatives of the whole of 
the people. 

‘At the same time it should be noted that the role of the 
Indian proletariat in the 1905-08 revolutionary events was until 
quite recently underestimated not only in India but among 
Soviet historians as well. 

The fact, howeyer, is that Indian newspapers of those years 
frequently reported workers’ economie strikes and_ political 
actions which spread widely at the end of 1907 and in 1908. 

The biggest strike in 1907 was on the East Bengal Railway. 
Though it was an economic strike and ended immediately upon 
the conclusion of an agreement between the management and 
the workers, the fact alone that the Viceroy’s Government in 
Calcutta for two weeks had no railway communication with:the 
rest of India could not but impair the prestige of the British. 

In January 1908 workers’ unrest oceurred at the British- 
owned Kolar gold fields in the Princely State of Mysore. As 
reported by the Times of India, 27 workers were arrested and 
sent to prison. 

On January 10, 1908, a strike of 8,000 workers began at the 
Parel (Bombay) workshops of the Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 
way Early in February 1908, messengers and couriers of the - 


Bombay central telegraph struck work. 


21 Ibid., July 18, 1908. 
22 Ibid., Jan. 4, 1908. 
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Also in February, child workers went on strike at a jute 
mill in Hoogli. The Times of India reported that of the mill's 
4,000 operatives half were children 

In March 1908, the workers of the Kankinara jute mills 
grew restless, The Times of India reported; 

On Friday afternoon a rather serious riot occurred at 

Kankinara, where the jute mills were attacked by the 

coolies on strike who tried to force the doors. They were 

fired on by the mill authorities. Three men were wound- 
ed. Armed police went to the scene of the occurrence to 
keep the peace....The ringleaders... have been arrested.” 

In April 1908, 10,000 millhands of Greaves, Cotton & Co. 
downed tools in Bombay, and sweepers and lamplighters struck 
work in Tanjore. In May, butchers were on strike in Lucknow.” 

Lastly, in July 1908, a six-day political general strike in 
protest against the colonial authorities’ prosecution of Tilak 
shook Bombay.” 

A significant appraisal of the growth of the Bombay prole- 
tariat's class militancy was made by a big local millowner, 
Bomanji Petit, in a speech at the annual meeting of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, in April 1908—two months before the 
general strike. Times of India gave excerpts from the speech 
under the heading, ‘Truculent Mill-hands’” First of all Petit 
observed with obvious displeasure that “the times are changing 
and they are changing apace”, and therefore “it would not be 
considered quite premature to strike the note of alarm”, for “in 
some instances entire and open defiance has been displayed 
recently by the mill-hands.” He further pointed out that in the 
last Holi festival the millhands working in the mills on the 
Parel side compelled the millowners to stop the mills for three 
days in succession during the holidays and on the first Sunday 
following these days, though hitherto it was the practice to give 


23 Ibid., Feb. 8, 1908. 

24 Ibid.. March 14, 1908, 

25 Ibid, April 11 and May 23, 1908. 

26 This strike is specially dealt with by A. Chicherov in this 


volume. We shall not therefore examine here these events which climaxed 
the 1905-08 revolutionary upsurge in India. 
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them leave for two days only during the Holi festival. “Why, 
even yesterday”, he said indignantly, “some mills had to be 
compulsorily closed owing to the millhands insisting upon 
observing Goori Parva as a holiday. In former years no such 
holiday was observed.” Petit concluded his speech by urging 
that “the truculence of the mill-hands needs to be checkmated 
in time” and pointing out that “if the mill-hands have learned 
to act in concert it is in the fitness of things that the mill- 
owners should try and combine to protect their own interests”, 
otherwise “the consequences will be disastrous to the millown- 
ers in the future.” 

As we see, the Bombay millowners were already, in April 
1908, quite alarmed at the growth of the workers’ class consci- 
ousness and their ability to fight in concert for their rights. 
There is no doubt that the ground for the Bombay general 
strike was prepared not only by the economic struggle of the 
proletariat in the years of the revolutionary upsurge, but also» 
by its militant and determined participation in the national- 
liberation movement. In this respect, the events in Rawalpindi 
(in May 1907) and Tinevelly (in April 1908), where thanks to- 
the participation of the workers (and in Rawalpindi also of the 
peasants) the anti-British boycott developed into local rebellions: 
against the colonial regime. 

The potency and effectiveness of the Extremists’ agitation. 
in the Punjab were determined by the fact that the local 
patriots under the able leadership of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh had, besides promoting the general campaign of exposing. 
the colonial regime and urging the people to struggle for 
Swaraj and Swadeshi, concentrated their attention on the- 
immediate needs of the peasantry and did much to organise its 
resistance to a number of measures of the colonial authorities: 
directly worsening the conditions of the Punjab peasants. 

Among these measures note should be taken, firstly, of the 
revision at the end of 1906 and considerable enhancement of 
land revenue in Marri and Rawalpindi districts;* secondly, a 


28 Ibid. 
29 See evidence given by district deputy commissioner Agniu at the- 
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further raise of the ‘abian’ or water tax on peasants irrigating 
their fields with water from Bari Doab canal which was the 
property of the colonial rulers and the predatory character of 
the water tax. (The water tax was imposed also on peasants 
who did not use water from the irrigation network, the colonial 
authorities claiming that the peasants’ fields were, thanks to the 
canal, moistened by subterranean water seeping through the 
ground); thirdly, the Punjab Land Alienation Act 1907 which 
restricted in favour of the colonial state the settlers’ ownership 
right to newly irrigated land granted to them. This Act aroused 
much discontent among the settlers, mostly ex-soldiers. and 
-officers of the British-Indian army, who had previously been 
granted land irrigated as a result of the construction of large 
‘irrigation canals. 

In their long and widespread agitation, which from 1906 
they carried on also in the countryside—Ajit Singh, for instance, 
time and again went out to the countryside for this purpose— 
the Punjab nationalists campaigned for the immediate reduc- 
tion of the ruinous land revenue and water taxes and for the 
abolition of the Act that restricted the rights of landowners in 
the newly irrigated districts. This agitation was naturally 
linked with the political struggle for Swaraj, it being explained 
to the peasants that their lot would improve immediately 
‘Swaraj was won. Meanwhile a new calamity befell the Punjab 
peasants in the summer of 1907—a plague epidemic which took 
-a weekly toll of 50,000 lives. 

It is no wonder that in these conditions the Extremists 
gained immense prestige in the countryside, especially in the 
rural communities adjoining Rawalpindi. Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh became known as “defenders of the peasants” and “pro- 
tectors of the poor”. The peasants in their thousands came to 
hear them speak and actively participated in political meetings. 

The peasants also took an active part in the anti-British 
boycott. This was related at the trial by the above mentioned 
district deputy commissioner Agniu who said that owing to the 
boycott he had great difficulty in obtaining peasant transport 
for troops moving to their summer quarters in the hills.” 


30 Times of India, June 15, 1907. 
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Indicative of the character of the Punjab nationalists’ poli- 
tical agitation are the following excerpts from a speech by Ajit 
Singh at a mass meeting in Rawalpindi on April 21, 1907: 

Hindu brothers, Mahomedan brothers, Jat (principal agri- 

cultural caste in North-West India—I.R.) brothers, Sepoy 

brothers—We are all one. Government is not even as 
dust before us. We raised our heads against Government 
on April 16th in the same manner that the Bengalis did on 

October 16th (1906, when Curzon’s Bengal Partition Act 

was announced). We raised our heads in Lahore on April 

16th (1907 when the Viceroy, Lord Minto, was to promul- 
gate the new Land Alienation Act—I.R.). During the 

Mutiny in 1857 Government was sorely harassed and to 

save itself it made several promises which it has never 

ratified... Remember the authorities are our servants. 

What have you got to fear? Consider that you have died 

from the plague. Give your lives to your country. Our 

numbers are much greater. True, they have guns, but we 
have fists, and we will blow them away with one whiff. 

You are dying from plague and other diseases, so better 

sacrifice yourselves to your motherland. Our strength lies 

in unity, Follow the example of Bengal.” 

In contrast to Ajit Singh’s speech which openly and clearly 
urged the people to rebel, another Extremist, Amolak Ram, a 
lawyer, spoke mainly on the land revenue policy of the colonial 
rulers, and pointed out that “in some places the revenue has 
been doubled.” He urged the peasants to protest against this 
injustice." The immediate cause of the indignation in Rawal- 
pindi was the repressions of the colonial authorities against the 
Punjab nationalists. For printing a patriotic article the editor 
of the popular newspaper Punjabee was sentenced to two and 
a half years’ transportation. Following his. trial five prominent 
local lawyers, participants in the national-liberation movement 
and belonging to the Extremists, were summoned to appear in 


31 TRFPA, ibid., file 947, p. 29. 
32 Times of India, June 8, 1907. 
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the Rawalpindi court on May Ist. In the morning the court- 
ouse was surrounded by a large crowd (estimated by various 


- sources to number from three and a half to seven thousand 


people), consisting of students, railway workers who declared 
a political strike, and many peasants who came to Rawalpindi 
at Ajit Singh’s call. About this influx of peasants from nearby 
villages to Rawalpindi, there is evidence that on some days as 
many as 500 came by train alone. These were mostly agricul- 
tural workers, Sikhs and Jats.” 

Seeing this huge indignant crowd an English court official 
hastened to announce that the five summoned nationalists: 
would not be interrogated. The crowd, however, reinforced by 
striking workers, did not disperse but marched through the- 
Streets, throwing mud and stones at passing Britishers* who 
included two British colonels. The crowd attacked Government 
offices, cottages of Christian missionaries, some British enter- 
prises and business houses. An English eye-witness pointed 
out that “the crowd was reinforced by the riffraf from the 
railway workshops, who had absented themselves from work 
for the occasion.”* 

Further spread of the rising was halted by the arrival of 

large contingents of British troops urgently called out from a 
cantonment near Rawalpindi. The Russian consulate in Bom- 
bay described the Rawalpindi disturbances as a manifestation. 
‘of discontent by the agricultural population, a discontent which. 
began to develop into an uprising.” 
? The May 1, 1907, events in Rawalpindi were, of course, a 
spontaneous outburst of indignation by thousands of workers, 
peasants and urban petty-bourgeois elements, They had no: 
plan and did not set before themselves any definite concrete 
aims, 

The Rawalpindi events shook all India, In his report 
dated May 28 (Old Style), 1907, a Russian consular official, 
‘Chirkin, wrote ; 


33 Ibid., May 25, 1907. 

34 Times of India reported on May 11, 1907, that besides railwaymen’ 
workers of local factories took part in the strike. 

35 Ibid, May 11, 1907. 

36 TRFPA, ibid., file 942, p 23. 
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The outburst in the Punjab is by its character more 
dangerous than the Bengal unrest... This outburst has 
roused all India.” 

British Government circles were panic-stricken. The 
families of colonial officials and military officers were hastily 
evacuated from the Punjab. The term of office of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British-Indian Army, Lord Kitchener, 
was extended considering the possibility of a general uprising 
in India on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 1857- 
59 national uprising (May 1907). 

. The Punjab unrest was particularly dangerous for the 
colonial rulers because the ferment and dissatisfaction of the 
local: peasantry, which was the most important source for 
recruiting into the British-Indian Army (Sikh and Jat units) 
inevitably engendered anti-British feeling among the Indian 
troops and first and foremost among Sikh and Jat soldiers, A 
most serious incident illustrative of this was a conspiracy in the 
10th Jat regiment which the colonial authorities discovered 
much later—in November 1909. 

The Rawalpindi events strikingly revealed not only that 
the liberation movement was passing from Swadeshi and mass 
boycott to sharper forms of struggle and that the workers and 
peasants became more active, but also that the movement had 
great weaknesses. It was the activity of the workers, peasants 
and broad masses of the urban population that imparted to 
these events the character of an open militant uprising against 
the British raj. - There is no doubt that the keen political agita- 
tion of the patriotic intelligentsia, which called the people to 
struggle, played an outstanding part in preparing this uprising. 
The effectiveness of this agitation was greatly enhanced by the 
fact that the Extremists, besides promoting general national 
demands upheld the immediate interests of the Punjab 
peasants, demanded a reduction of the land revenue and water 
taxes and repeal of the new Land Alienation Act. We do not 
know whether the Extremist agitators in Rawalpindi also link- 
ed the class demands of the proletariat with the tasks of the 
anti-imperialist struggle, though such attempts were later made 


37 Ibid., p, 26. 
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during the protest strike against Tilak’s arrest in Bombay, as 
well as during the disturbances in South India. It is known, 
however, that at Tinevelly O. V. Chidambaram Pillay in his 
Speeches at mass meetings specially addressed himself to the 
workers pointing out that only Swaraj could essentially improve 
the lot of the workers and urged them to go on strike.” 

And so, we repeat, the role of the Extremists in activating 
and politically awakening the masses cannot be denied. At the 
same time, however, it is clear that during the actual rising the 
masses were really left to themselves. The spontaneous and 
unorganised character of their actions should be explained not 
only by their inadequate political experience and low consci- 
ousness, but also by the character of their leadership, or rather 
by the lack of leadership. That the Rawalpindi uprisings were 
quelled from their very outset is also due to the fact that there 
was a cantonment right near the town with large military 
forces on the alert as the British were expecting trouble and 
prepared for it. 

The colonial police and troops also ruthlessly suppressed 
disturbances in Lahore and Amritsar which were direct echoes 
‘of the spontaneous Rawalpindi uprising. Another gross arbit- 
rary act of the colonial rulers was to deport to Burma without 
trial Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, two of the most popular 
leaders of the national-liberation movement in the Punjab. 
This evoked protests and demonstrations in many parts of 
India. t 

The events in the small Punjab town of Rawalpindi were 
of all-India significance. They signified the readiness of the 
people to come out openly against the colonial regime, not 
‘being content with such non-violent forms of struggle as meet- 
ings and demonstrations and not stopping before violence. The 
uprisings in Rawalpindi were really a heroic, though unsuc- 
cessful, attempt to overthrow British rule in the city. 

The second significant feature of these events is, in our 
view, the fact that the workers of the railway workshops and 
other enterprises in the town as well as peasants from nearby 


38 Times of India, April 11, 1908. 
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villages together took an active part in them. It is their mass 
participation that explains the militant character of this action. 

An indirect sign of the strength of the national-liberation 
movement in the Punjab was the fact that the colonial authori- 
ties, though pursuing ruthless repressions—the deportation of 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh was followed by wholesale 
arrests and persecution of patriots; a state of emergency was 
declared in a number of Punjab districts—hastily withdrew 
the amendment to the Land Alienation Act which had evoked 
sharp discontent of the peasants and made for the spread of 
‘dangerous’ feeling among the Indian soldiers. At the insistent 
request of Commander-in-Chief Kitchener, Viceroy Minto 
vetoed this bill after it was passed by the Punjab Legislative 
Council. 

The mass liberation movement took a sharp form in the 
southern districts of the Madras Presidency in February and 
March 1908. By that time the Extremists, who led the Swadeshi 
movement, had gained very great influence in the towns 
of Tinevelly and Tuticorin. Most popular among their leaders 
was Chidambaram Pillay, member of a recently formed 
national firm, the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company, which 
began to run steam ships between Tuticorin and Colombo, 
This firm became a dangerous competitor to the British India 
Steam Navigation Company which hitherto had monopolised 
the Ceylon route. Trade competition soon turned into political 
struggle. On the one hand, the local Extremists vigorously 
agitated for Swadeshi and Swaraj, drawing into the move- 
ment the broad masses of the urban population and the bour- 
geoisie; on the other hand, the local British business circles 
increasingly exerted pressure on the colonial authorities de- 
manding severe action against Chidambaram Pillay and the 
other leaders of the boycott campaign. 

The Extremists were also active among the millhands. It 
has been already noted above that Chidambaram Pillay asso- 
ciated the struggle for Swaraj with bettering the lot of the pro- 
Jetariat. On February 27th, a thousand operatives of the Coral 
Mills came out on strike at Tuticorin, They marched in crowds 
through the town singing Bande Mataram. Reporting the strike 
the Russian Consul observed that it was “well organized. The 
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leaders took care to issue food to the strikers.”® This was alsa 
reported by the Times of India. The fact, however, is that the 
strike and the demonstrations of the workers constituted 
an inseparable part of the anti-imperialist struggle and there- 
fore were supported (perhaps also materially) not only by the 
local bourgeoisie, but by others as well.” 


From the time of the Coral Mills strike deep and extra- 
ordinary sympathy was evidenced towards the strikers by 
the people all over this district and the public mind was 
in a very unsettled state." 

The British residents of Tinevelly and Tuticorin were 
quite effectively boycotted. The local merchants refused to 
sell food to the British and it had to be brought from Ceylon. 
Indian servants stopped serving the white sahibs. In the streets 
the British were surrounded by hostile crowds who made them 
join in the common cry: Bande Mataram.” Thus, in its 
struggle for market, the national bourgeoisie appealed to the 
masses and drew them into the movement. On the other hand 
the actions of the proletariat powerfully furthered the national- 
liberation struggle. 

The colonial authorities’ repressive measures—the arrest of 
©. V. Chidambaram Pillay and two other local Extremist 
leaders; banning of public festivities on the release from prison 
of the prominent Bengal leader B. C. Pal; dispersal of meetings 
and demonstrations; an English magistrate, Cox, brutally 
sentencing a 15-year old boy to be flogged for participating in 
the boycott campaign—evoked general indignation in Tine- 
velly.“ The anti-imperialist actions started on March 14, 1908. 
A general closure of shops and cessation of all business activity 
were initiated by merchants and other persons who closed 


3 TRFPA, ibid. Report from Chirkin, March 4 (Old Style), 1908. 

40 Times of India, March 7, 1908. 

41 Ibid, March 21, 1908. 

42 A local planter named Chapman reported that “stones were 
thrown at his servants, his butler was threatened and his barber intimidated.” 
Another Englishman, Westmoreland, had a lot of trouble with the 

Weepers who struck work. Europeans could rot obtain meat in the bazaars. 
Times of India, April 11, 1908. 
43 Times of India, June 13, 1908. 
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their shops and offices in neighbouring Tuticorin, and then 
‘came to Tinevelly by rail. There must have been a good many 
of them, for as the Times of India reported they filled several 
trains, The Tuticorinans launched a vigorous agitation in 
Tinevelly. 

They induced local merchants to join hands with them and 

close their shops, with a taunt that they had no business 

to keep their shops open when their leader Chidambaram 

Pillay was lodged in jail. The shopkeepers“ at Tinevelly 

Bridge readily acquiesced with the proposal, their example 

being immediately followed by merchants with the result 

that trade and traffic were paralysed.“ 

Soon after the hartal was called a 3,000 to 4,000 strong 
‘demonstration started through the streets of the city. At the 
Hindu College and the Missionary College the demonstrators, 
without opposition from the administration of these institu- 
tions, called on their students to join them. The demonstrators 
wrecked the town hall (where they burned the archive), a 
police station and the courthouse. With stones and sticks they 
successfully repulsed the police who opened fire. But with the 
arrival of troops the colonial authorities quelled the movement 
towards evening and started wholesale arrests. That day in 


‘Tuticorin mass demonstrations demanded the release of Pillay 


and the other political prisoners. The Coral Mills workers 
resumed their strike. There were clashes with the police and 
troops. 

When the anti-imperialist disturbances in Tinevelly and 
Tuticorin were suppressed punitive police were imposed on 
the population of these towns. Justifying this measure to the 
-deputation from Tuticorin, the Governor of Madras, Sir Arthur 
Lawrence, said; the local authorities called on the population 


of the town to help prevent disorders, but no one did anything 


to uphold law and order, Therefore, you must bear fulk 
responsibility for your inaction.“ Thus the frenzied colonial 


44 Evidently small shopkeepers; for, further down, merchants are 
mentioned as belonging to a different category. 

45 Times of India, March 21, 1908. 

46 Ibid. 
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rulers punished Indians for refraining from siding with the 
alien oppressors against their own people. For participation in 
the Tuticorin events 26 people were sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. Chidambaram Pillay who courageously stated 
his credo at the trial—boycott, passive resistance and national 
education to attain national independence—was sentenced to 
life imprisonment.” 

Directly echoing the anti-imperialist actions in Tuticorin 
and Tinevelly, an uprising broke out at Trivandrum, in the 
State of Travancore, on June 9, 1908. Its immediate cause was. 
a brutal beating of a carter by the police. 

All the shops in the town were closed, the police station in. 
the fort was looted and burnt and the superintendent of 
police severely handled...The mob on returning from the: 
palace entered the fort police station and drove the con- 
stables out...The prisoners in the lock-up were liberated,. 
the records burnt and the building was set on fire. 

After British troops arrived the uprising was quelled, 
meetings and demonstrations were banned, reprisals were 
carried out, a hundred arrests were made. 

The events in Rawalpindi in May 1907 and subsequently 
in South India (Tinevelly, Tuticorin and Trivandrum) in the 
spring and summer of 1908, showed that in the course of the 
national-liberation movement the masses grew more and more 
revolutionary minded, that they no longer confined themselves 
to non-violent forms of struggle, and that the general discon- 
tent in some cases developed into local uprisings. It is 
important to note that along with the petty-bourgeoisie, the 
proletariat took part in these actions, and in Rawalpindi the 
peasantry also participated. These spontaneous actions demon- 
strated both the heroic readiness of the masses for revolution- 
ary violent struggle and the inability of the democratic wing 
of the Indian nationalists consisteritly to lead such local actions. 
The very conditions obtaining in India, the first anti-imperialist 
actions of the Indian proletariat, posed with unprecedented 


É 41 For the Tinevelly and Tuticorin events see also A. I Levkovsky ’ s 
article on the Jabour movement in this volume. 
48 Times of India, June 13, 1908, 
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acuteness the question: what paths should the further develop- 
ment of the movement follow, and what means should be used?’ 

Under the pressure of British repression coupled with. 
promises of some concessions to the upper stratum of the: 
bourgeoisie and landlords, on one hand, and the sharpening of 
the class struggle and mass revolutionary anti-imperialist 
actions in the Punjab and Southern India, on the other, a part- 
ing of ways set in in the camp of the national-liberation 
movement, In the middle of 1907, opposition landlords openly 
started to go over to the side of the colonial rulers. The Bengal’ 
zamindars, who only recently actively participated in the move- 
ment for the reunion of Bengal, for Swaraj and Swadeshi,. 
declared their loyalty to the British raj. The princes not only: 
offered to send their armed personnel to help the British, but 
themselves took repressive measures against the national move- 
ment (for example, Extremist agitators were expelled from the 
State by the Maharajah of Kashmir and Jammu). The big. 
national bourgeoisie too began to waver, which found expres- 
sion in the policy of the Indian Liberals (the so-called Mode- 
rates), Even earlier the Moderates had looked upon the mass- 
movement with apprehension, seeking to confine Swadeshi to» 
narrow economic goals devoid of political aspirations. Now 
in conditions of further revolutionary upsurge they went back 
on the decisions of the 1906 Calcutta Congress, taken with 
their participation, which had sanctioned the boycott and the: 
demand for Swaraj as in the self-governing dominions and the 
United Kingdom. 

At the twenty-third Congress, held in Surat, an open split 
occurred on December 27, 1907, between the Moderates and 
the Extremists. Being in the minority, the latter were forced 
to leave the Congress and they formed a separate nationalist 
party led by Tilak. The split was initiated by the Moderates.” 


49 The Extremists were literally driven out of the gigantic pavilion® 
where the Congress sessions were held-and driven out by the Moderates. 
After that only those delegates were admitted to the sessions who 
personally signed the new creed of the Congress that “all reforms 
are to be worked for in a constitutional manner and that the present’ 
system of Government must be the basis of all further reforms.” See’ 
account of the Surat Congress in Times of India, Jan. 4, 1908. 
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Though by that time the Extremists had gained a dominant 
influence in the country their representation in the Congress 
-did not reflect this owing to the restricted composition of the 
Congress membership. By their majority the Moderates turned 
«down a motion to elect Tilak as President of the Congress, 
though he was unquestionably the most popular leader of the 
national-liberation movement. They likewise defeated a com- 
„promise motion to elect Lala Lajpat Rai who formally belonged 
to the Moderate wing. The essence, however, of the differences 
‘between the Moderates and Extremists went much further. 
Speaking immediately after the split, at the inaugural meeting 
-of the Nationalist Party, Tilak said that 
what he insisted upon was that certain resolutions were 
agreed to at the Calcutta Congress last year, under the 
presidency of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and that certain per- 
sons at this year's Congress had desired to go back on 
those resolutions (Swaraj, Swadeshi, boycott, national 
education). 
He pointed out that last year 


he had not demanded nor had his friends demanded that 

any new principle should be introduced into the constitu- 

tion of the Congress this year. What they had demanded 

was that they should not go back on the position taken up 

last year at Calcutta.” À 

Further, the leader of the Extremists dwelt on their more 
‘general differences with the Moderates. “Certain people”, he 
“said, “might honestly think that in these days of repression it 
‘was imprudent to go beyond certain limits.” His own view was 
that repression promoted the growth of national feeling. There 
were two schools of thought in India, he went on. One school, 
‘maintained that they should try to proceed with the sympathy 
and assistance of Government. The other school was of a 
rather recent growth and occupied the opposite pole." 


50 Times of India, Jan. 4, 1908, 

51 Tilak’s speech at the meeting of the Nationalist Party is quoted 
“from Times of India, Jan. 4, 1908. It is interesting to note that Tilak’s 
«description of the Extremists and Moderates was repeated almost word 
sor word by Senior Counsellor Klemm of the Russian Bombay consulate, 
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The Moderates’ concrete retractions from the Calcutta 
‘Congress resolutions were quite fundamental. Firstly, instead 
.of calling for Swaraj as in the self-governing dominions and 
the United Kingdom, the Surat Congress proclaimed the aim 
of the movement to be colonial self-rule with India remaining 
a colony of the British Empire. Secondly, the new creed of 
the Congress limited the struggle to a “constitutional manner” 
and, consequently, excluded boycott and other mass move- 
ments. Thirdly, the new creed laid main stress not on fighting 
the colonial power but on co-operation with it in effecting the 
reforms promised by Secretary of State for India, Morley, and 
Viceroy Minto. That is what was meant by the creed’s stipu- 
lation that the present system of government must be the basis 
of all further reforms. 

As regards the Extremists their immediate aims were 
clearly stated in a resolution moved by Tilak at the inaugural 
meeting of the new party. The resolution not only called for 
extending the boycott, but also for launching a campaign of 
more determined tesistance to the colonial authorities. Indica- 
tive of the aims of this resistance campaign were the sentiments 
expressed at a meeting in Calcutta, predominantly attended by 
‘students, at which, as reported by Times of India, 

the speakers advised their hearers to set aside all the reso- 

lutions and decrees of Government, as it was within the 

power of Government to enact laws but it lay within the 
people to obey and disobey them. 

A prominent associate of Tilak, Bepin Chandra Pal, of 
Bengal, addressing the meeting, said: 

The young men in hundreds and thousands should go into 

the proclaimed districts and hold political meetings and 

let the principles of Swadeshi and the boycott be proclaim- 
ed, Let them boycott all Government institutions for it 
was absurd that children should not learn politics. Let all 
the children leave the Government colleges and attend the 


who wrote: “While one party is pursuing the common goal reckoning 
with the Government, the other sees no use and guarantee of success in 
obedience and is relying on its own strength and energy.” TRFPA, 
Central Asian Department, file 947, p. 8. 
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National Colleges. The way of Swadeshism was not soft 
or easy but the people should now do deeds to force Gov- 
ernment to listen to them.” 

The tactics proposed by Tilak provided not only for 
spreading the boycott but for organising a mass civil disobedi- 
ence campaign of openly though non-violently disobeying 
British laws, particularly the repressive acts passed in order to 
Suppress the national-liberation movement. In this respect 
Tilak was a forerunner of Gandhi who after the First World 
War put forward mass non-violent civil disobedience or non- 
co-operation as the basic means of winning independence. 
Tilak in these years held the view that in the prevailing condi- 
tions peaceful methods were most effective. These methods 
Tilak combined under the common term of ‘passive resistance’. 

In his article, ‘The Country's Misfortune’, published in his 
newspaper, the Kesari, on May 12, 1908 (we use here its 
English translation which appeared in Times of India on June 
27, 1908), Tilak again took up the question of two trends in the 
Indian national movement and of the ways to achieve freedom. 
He wrote: 

_ Some think that this thing can be accomplished by suppli- 
cation of that intoxicated bureaucracy or by petitioning to 
the Government in England who exercise supervision over 
it, Some others think this to be improbable, and they have 
persuaded themselves into the notion that, in accordance 
with the maxim the mouth does not open unless the nose 
is stopped. Their desired object will not be accomplished 
unless a spoke is put somewhere into the wheel of the car 
of the administration of the present rulers." 


The Nationalists considered it necessary publicly to declare 


52 By this time a state of emergency was proclaimed in a large part 
of the country. In the districts so proclaimed the authorities billeted 
additional troops and punitive Police on the population and all political 
activity~from meetings and demonstrations to the Swadeshi movement 
and boycott-were banned. See Times of India, June, 8, 1907. 

_ % Times of India, June 27, 1908. Note should be taken of Tilak’s 

Aesopian language and extremely cautious expressions due to rigid 
censorship of the Indian press and severe Persecution of patriotic 
newspapers, 
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the aims of their movement and believed that they could be 
achieved through the path of passive resistance (my emphasis 
—I.R.).* But unlike Gandhi Tilak favoured non-violence not 
on moral grounds and did not quite rule out other—violent— 
forms of struggle. Happily combining a great revolutionary 
temperament with sober and cool reasoning, Tilak preferred 
non-violent or peaceful forms of struggle because he believed 
that they best suited the concrete conditions then prevailing in 
India. He attached great importance to the fact that the colo- 
nialists had a modern well-organised and well-equipped army 
while the Indians did not have any fire-arms even to protect 
themselves against wild animals. 

Tilak attached much, rather too much, inpothen to the 
military factor. This is evidenced, for example, by his inaccu- 
rate appraisal of the experience of the Russian revolution of 
1905-07, explaining that its failure was due to the tsarist gov- 
ernment’s possession of superior armed forces.” i 

In connection with the July 1908 events in Bombay, where 
a political general strike went on for six days with constant 
clashes between the workers and the police and troops, the 
Russian consulate in Bombay reported : 


During all the time of the disturbances not a single Hindu 
appeared to have any fire-arms or a bomb, This testifies 
to strict police surveillance over the importation and sale 
of arms.” 

Tilak himself accused the colonial rulers of “castrating a 

nation” by disarming the Indians, and pointed out that : 

the manhood of the nation was slain by means of the Arms 
Act in order that the authority exercised’ even by petty 
officials from day to day should be unopposed and that the 
selfish administration might be carried on all right without 


54 Ibid. 

55 In his article, ‘the Secret of the Bomb’, published in the Kesari, 
Tilak wrote: Modern science has given the ruling class a new weapon to 
suppress revolution-a modern army. That alone is the reason why the 
revolutionary plans of the Russian subjects failed in 1905-06. See Times 
of India, June 27, 1908. 

56 TRFPA, ibid., p. 67. 
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any hitch and without granting the subjects any of the 


rights of ‘Swarajya’.” 

Nor was it only the vast military preponderance of the 
colonial rulers that made Tilak give preference for the time 
being to ‘passive resistance’, i.e., to non-violent forms of 
‘struggle. In his appraisal of the situation in India, Tilak ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that the “time of revolution has not 
yet begun in India, but it is to begin hereafter." Tilak accept- 
ed revolution, holding it to be inevitable and necessary. 
This clearly follows from the preceding part of the same article 
saying: 

An opposition has arisen between the national character of 


India and the institutions of Government, and the time is- 


approaching for action being taken to bring about a 

harmony—an action of revolution.” 

In another article, published in the Kesari on May 12, 1908, 
Tilak plainly pointed to the example of the English revolution 
of 1642 as a revolutionary means of securing Swaraj by India. 
He pointed out: 

At one time such oppression gave rise to small insurrec- 

tions in England; and it was only when the people of that 


country rose in rebellion and after dethroning the King,. 


introduced Constitutional rule that no occasion was left 
for them to resort to violent means for effecting admini- 
strative reforms.” 


We may not agree with Tilak’s analysis of the causes of the: 


English bourgeois revolution, nor with his assertion that after 
that revolution the British people had no occasion to resort to 
violent methods of struggle, but that is beside the point. It 


57 Tilak ’s article, ‘These Remedies are not Lasting’, quoted from 
English translation in Times of India, July 4, 1908. 

58 Tilak’s article, ‘The Real Meaning of the Bomb’, in Kesari, 
May 26, 1908. Quoted from the Russian translation of a report of the 
Russian consulate in Bombay. TRFPA, ibid., p. 73. 

59 Ibid. 

© Tilak’s article in the Kesari of May 12, 1908. Quoted from 
ae translation of a report of the Russian Bombay consulate. TRFPA, 
ibid., p. 69. 
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is important to note that the outstanding Indian patriot and 
democrat fully recognised that revolution was a natural and 
necessary way of resolving the conflict between India and her- 
oppressors, that Indians should follow the example of the 
British people who had dethroned and beheaded a king and- 
accomplished a violent revolution. 

Tilak insistently cited not only the example of the English 
revolution of 1642. In his articles of that period he repeatedly 
alluded to the Russian revolution, and the revolutions in 
France and Germany. What a striking contrast to the Indian 
Liberals!—who in every way decried the glorious revolutionary” 
struggle of the European peoples, alleging that the English 
bourgeois revolution did not yield anything as the rule of 
Charles I was replaced by the dictatorship of Cromwell, and: 
the main result of the French bourgeois revolution of 1789 was: 
that instead of the Bourbons the throne was taken by a still 
more terrible despot, Napoleon. 

And so in the years of Asia’s awakening Tilak stood out as: 
a herald, as a harbinger of the coming all-India revolution. 
This signified an important evolution in the views of the Indian 
democrat and patriot from his political activity in the 1880’s-- 
90's, But, as noted above, Tilak held that the time of revolu- 
tion had not yet begun, that there were yet no conditions for 
violent revolutionary struggle to immediately overthrow the 
colonial regime. Nor was Tilak alone in believing that violent: 
struggle would finally put an end to the British raj in India.. 
Similar views were expressed by Extremist papers. 

Of great interst in this respect is an article published on 
September 16, 1907, in the Marathi magazine Vihari. “The- 
principal question”, the article said, “is how is this independ- 
ence to be acquired?” 

Witheringly criticising the sophisticated inactivity of the 
Indian Liberals with their petitions, pleas and protestations, the 
article analysed the situation in the country. 

While sustaining the prospect of a violent overthrow of the: 
colonial regime, the Vihari article expressed the view that India. 


was not yet ripe for a general uprising. The article said: 


61 Times of India, Oct. 19, 1907, 
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Before unsheathing the sword for independence, what is 
practicable and what is impracticable has to be consider- 
ed, the comparative strength and weakness of the contend- 
ing parties have to be thought over, the whole nation has 
to go mad with thoughts of independence. 

An uprising must be prepared and it can succeed only 
-when the struggle against colonialism becomes nationwide— 
‘that is the conclusion suggested by this important document 
-which reflected the position of Tilak and his followers on the 
‘question of an armed uprising. The article significantly ends 
thus: “But there is no doubt that eventually the sword itself 
has to be unsheathed.”” 

As noted above, this echoed Tilak’s own appraisal that the 
time of revolution had not yet begun in India. In his Kesari 
article of 12, 1908, Tilak underlined his appraisal by citing the 
unpreparedness of the masses, pointing out that the ideas of 
revolution had not yet gripped the minds of the people and so 
far were harboured only by a few Indians holding politically 
„advanced views. 

There is no doubt that Tilak appraised the political situa- 
‘tion in India incomparably more soberly and realistically than 
those of his followers who, like Ajit Singh, called the people to 
‘immediate rebellion, mainly believing that Indians need but 
desire it and the colonial regime would be swept away. The 
naive confidence of such political leaders was based on simple 
arithmetic: there were over 300,000,000 Indians and but a 
handful of British, a mere 150,000. Sacrificing themselves in a 
spirit of dedication Indians certainly could destroy the British 
ne by one, and there would be none left in India. Thus 
reasoned Ajit Singh and the Bengali Extremist Aurobindo 
Ghose and many others. But they underestimated the strength 
‘of the enemy and his social mainstay in India. At the same 
time their call to immediately exterminate the British and their 
belief that all that was necessary to accomplish it was a heroic 
‘self-sacrifice of the Indians, on the one hand encouraged spon- 
taneous, unorganised forms of mass struggle, as was strikingly 
manifested in the Rawalpindi, Tinevelly and Tuticorin events, 


62 Quoted from Times of India, Oct. 19, 1907. 
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and on the other hand in fact justified the harmful policy of 
individual terror and actions by heroic individuals. 

As for Tilak, he too did not value very highly—particularly 
in his earlier political career—the role and importance of 
revolutionary action by the politically organised masses and 
-attached some significance to individual terror. A son of his 
‘class and his epoch, he did not visualise that the coming 
nationwide revolution against the colonial regime—which he 
:anticipated and which he hailed—was at the same time the 
‘highest form of class struggle, and its success or failure 
‘depended first and foremost on the participation in it of the 
-classes which for their very position in social production were 
vitally interested in a successful revolution and were most 
determined and consistent fighters for the independence of 
India. 

Tilak. and his followers appealed to the workers and 
peasants, roused them to struggle for the general democratic 
goals of Swaraj and of power passing from the hands of the 
alien despotic, irresponsible bureaucracy into the hands of 
representatives of the Indian people. Herein lay their great 
revolutionary service to their country. While Tilak believed that 
the actions of the terrorists were an important sign and mani- 
festation of the approaching revolution, he was not fully aware 
that incomparably more important for preparing this revolution 
was. the class organisation of the revolutionary masses of the 
workers and peasants who both in Rawalpindi and in South 
India abundantly demonstrated their readiness to proceed to 
‘the highest forms of struggle against the alien oppressors. 

Clearly enough a really strong and most effective organisa- 
tion of the workers and peasants who were the main motive 
force of these anti-imperialist actions could be achieved by 
combining the struggle for nationwide demands (Swaraj and 
Swadeshi) with the class struggle for the immediate interests of 
the working people and the exploited. 

Indeed, a combination of strikes by factory workers with 
their anti-imperialist actions and such specifically proletarian 
forms of struggle as political strikes revealed the proletariat’s 
-gigantic revolutionary potential. 

TSIF-42 
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The Extremists, however, while drawing the workers into 
the movement for the nationwide demands, naturally did not 
form and did not strengthen their class organisations, did not’ 
develop their class consciousness. Nor did they set themselves 
such a task. We can see that these patriots and democrats 
evidently held the view that the independence of India would 
be the easier achieved the fewer class contradictions in Indian 
society were revealed. That view was repudiated by the 
subsequent history of the Indian national-liberation movement. 
With the growth of the class consciousness and organisation of 
the workers and peasants, their mass participation in the 
struggle for the independence of their country grew more 
active and determined. 

It is significant that in none of his works did Tilak gene- 
ralise the experience of the violent mass anti-imperialist 
struggle in Rawalpindi and Southern India. In preparing the 
Indian revolution, the great Indian democrat devoted more 
attention to the military aspect of the question and to the 
activity of the Indian terrorists. 

The question of Tilak’s attitude to individual terror occu- 
pies a big place in his articles and pronouncements of the time 
of the revolutionary upsurge of 1905-08, and is examined in 
detail by A, I. Chicherov.” We dwell here only on some con- 
tradictions—arising out of the natural limitations of his class 
and times—in Tilak’s views and evaluations on this subject. 

Tilak was, of course, perfectly right in regarding the 
Indian terrorists as patriots, as fighters against the colonial 
regime and for Swaraj, and their activity as a form of protest 
against British despotism and the savage repressions of the 
colonial authorities who sought to strangle the national-libera- 
tion movement in India and did not even stop at such measures 
as flogging political prisoners, placing whole provinces under 
emergency—actually military—law, deporting and jailing pat- 
riots without trial. Tilak held that even such ineffective means 
of struggle as individual terror was better than passivity and 
slavish submission to the British, At the same time Tilak was 
aware that individual terror was not the proper means to 
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liberate India, for any killed bureaucrat would be replaced by 
_ others and the British administration would not be undermined. 
The leader of the democratic wing of the Indian national- 
liberation movement did not, however, fully realise the harm 
individual terror caused to the development and organisation 
of the revolutionary activity of the Indian masses. He was not 
quite aware that terrorism distracted many of the best patriots- 
from participation in leading the mass struggle and, moreover,- 
isolated them from the people. In some of his pronouncements 
Tilak laid great emphasis on the role of Indian—and not only 
Indian—terrorists, ascribing to the bomb for instance decisive 
importance in the achievements of the revolutionary movement’ 
in Russia, Speaking of signs of the approaching revolutionary 
storm in India, Tilak first and foremost pointed to the bomb 
and the activity of the terrorists. 

This estimation of the role of the terrorists testified to 
Tilak’s somewhat variant view of the role of individual terror, 
which understandably did not take into account the major 
importance of the workers’ and peasants’ class organisation im 
the struggle for their freedom. 

As noted above, after the withdrawal of the Moderates: 
from the mass anti-imperialist struggle and the founding of the: 
new Nationalist Party by Tilak, his revolutionary activity 
acquired greater purposefulness and scope. And India’s colo- 
nial masters were quick to forcibly cut it short. Referring to 
the repression against the national-liberation movement, Tilak’s 
biographer Kelkar observed that no campaign of repressive 
prosecutions could ever be complete unless it included Tilak, 
this towering leader of the new party.“ 

Tilak was arrested and in July 1908 was brought to trial 
before the Bombay High Court charged with anti-government 
agitation and incitement to revolt. At the trial Tilak conducted 
himself with proud dignity and great courage. He upheld the 
right of the peoples of India to fight for their liberation, using 
the same methods as the Russians did in the revolution of 
1905-07. Tilak’s six-day defence speech was a stern indictment 
and exposure of the British colonial regime in India, To get 


See N. C. Kelkar, ibid. 
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Tilak out of the way by any means, the colonial authorities, as 
-in the trial of 1897, packed the jury with Englishmen. Indeed 
the English majority of the jury, against the votes of the Indian 
jurors, issued a verdict of Guilty, and the judge sentenced 
Tilak to six years’ transportation. 

This evoked a mass protest wave which swept a number 
of Indian cities (Poona, Madras and others) and culminated in 
the revolutionary events of July 23-28, 1908 in Bombay. Here 
a strike movement and angry street demonstrations in support 
‘of Tilak started already on July 13, the opening day of his trial. 
Mounting steadily, the strike movement developed on July 23 
into a political general strike of 100,000 workers protesting 
against the outrage upon the popular leader. The strike was 
actively supported by the population of the city, including the 
petty and middle bourgeoisie, and was accompanied by a 
‘general hartal, bringing all business activity in Bombay to a 
standstill. For all their brutality and use of fire-arms, the 
police and troops were unable to break the spirit of the work- 
ers. Unarmed, the workers replied to bullets with showers of 
stones and in a number of bloody street clashes displayed re- 
markable fortitude, solidarity and ability to use advantageously 
the positions of the locality. This movement was organised by 
the nationalists, Tilak’s supporters and followers.” 

From the outset of the Bombay events, it was decided to 
reply by one day of general strike and hartal for each year of 
transportation imposed on Tilak. Accordingly, at the end of 
six days the strike was discontinued in an organised manner. 
Though the workers and population of Bombay failed to secure 
Tilak’s release, a mitigation of the sentence testified to the 
strength of the protest movement. The British authorities 
were compelled to commute Tilak’s sentence of transportation 
to simple imprisonment. 

The outstanding significance of the revolutionary events of 
July 1908 in Bombay was pointed out by Lenin who wrote: 


But India of the people is beginning to stand up in defence 
of her writers and political leaders. The infamous sentence 
pronounced by the British jackals against the Indian 


———_——_ 
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democrat Tilak—he was sentenced to a long term of exile; 

a question in the British House of Commons the other day 

revealed that the Indian jurors had insisted on acquittal 

and that the verdict had been passed by the vote of the 

British jurors!—this reprisal against a democrat by the 

lackeys of the money-bags evoked street demonstrations 

and a strike in Bombay. In India, too, the proletariat has 
already developed to conscious political mass struggle and, 
that being the case, the Russian-style British regime in 

India is doomed!" 

Tilak’s great progressive role consists first of all in the fact 
that he was the first Indian patriot to hoist the banner of India’s 
independence and call the people to struggle for national 
freedom, for winning power, for its passing from the hands of 
the omnipotent British bureaucracy into the hands of represen- 
tatives of the people. A dedicated fighter for his country’s 
national freedom and democratic rights of the people that he 
was, Tilak justly gained prestige and was acknowledged the 
first popular leader of India. 


66 Lenin, The National—Liberation Movement in the East, Moscow, 
1957, pp. 14-15. 
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